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THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN GERMANY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE STUDIES OF 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

II 

'ft 

The highest form of educational institutions are the so- 
called “ Hochschulen ” that is universities, polytechnics and 
so on. ‘ 

• , The oldest German universities were founded during the 
Middle Ages : they are Prague (1348), Vienna (1366), Heidel- 
berg (1386), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) ; Ijesides these 
which still exist — Prague and Vienna at present of course 
outside the political frontiers of Germany — some others Jiad been 
founded, which have ceased to exist for various reasons. The 
universities were originally institutes under the influence of the 
clergy and of an international character, VBich can' be seen 
from the fact they used the Latin language. The outward 
forms of the constitution as the division into faculties, stc., 
have remained until this day. Renaissance and reformation 
brought about many changes. In some German states it was 
found necessary to found universities whose chief aim it was 
to train young men for the civil service, as for instance in 
Marburg (1527), Konigsberg (1544), • Jena (1558), to men- 
tion the most important ones which still remain. The inner 
dif&culties of Germany^ the 30 ^ years’ war^ the geperal 
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impoverishment consequent thereon brought about a very hard 
tilne for the universities. This explains that many of the 
greatest German sc’holar/3 of the ti'me, e.g., Leibniz, were no 
university-professors, and that science was cultivated chiefly 
outside the universities in academies and scientific societies, 
where these men found more genial work. ,, 

Under the sway of the rationalistic ideas of the ISfh 
century the universities shaped their life in many ways differ- 
ently. We can name as landmarks the foundation of the 
universities at Halle (1694) and Gottingen (1737). Here the 
liberty of teaching and study broke through the old custom and 
German became the language of teaching. , Haile had the 
great professors Thomasius (law), Prancke (theology), Wolff 
(philosophy); Gfittingen became tlie mother of New-Humanism, 
which placed the knowledge oi antiquity on a new. basis. A 
new epoch was marked by the foundation of the university in 
Berlin (1809) under the auspices of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Fichte, and Schleiermacher. The characteristic feature of this 
-period is the abolishux^it of antiquated forms retained from 
mediaeval times and the active help of the state especially as 
regards finances. After the model of Berlin the^ universities of 
Bonn (1818). and Munich (1826) were founded, the other ones 
reorganised in the same fashion to remain on a par with the 
others. • One of the chief causes of the outward development 
was that they were free from more elementary teaching, .which 
the schools took oyer from the task of the philosophical faculty. 
In modern times some new universities were added, shortly 
before the war (Frankfurt) and after the war (Cologne and 
Hamburg); the university of Strassburg has become French 
by the peace of Versailles. To-day there are 23 universities in 
Germany^ none of them is under the control of the “ Reich,” 
but every one belongs to one of the various states composing it. 
Prussia has 12 universities : Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Frankfurt, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, Koln, Konigsberg, Marburg 
and Munster; Bavaria has 3 : Erlangen, Munchen and Wurzburg; 
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Baden 2 : Freiburg and Heidel^berg. The othef greater states 
each have one : Sajcony : Leipzig;. Thuringia : Jena; Hesse ; 
Giessen; Wurttemberg : Tubingen; Mecklenburg : Bostock, and 
Hamburg : Hamburg. The management of kll these univer- 
sities belongs to the ministries of the states to which they 
belong. The circumstance that the different universities belong 
to 'Various countries has done mtich good in so far, that they 
thus became independent of certain doctrinal opinions which 
were supported by one or the other state. 

The freedom of science is kept intact also by the fact that 
the universities are possessed of a far-reaching self-government. 
The chief of a university is "the “ rector.” He is generally 
elected for one year from the number of ordinary professors by 
the professors themselves, and is conffrmed*by the government. 
The rector, who on festive occasions wears mediaeval robes, 
has great authority. He is aided in his official work by a body 
of professors, the so-called “ senate.” 

The whole body of teachers of a university is divided into 
facullies. In most universities there are four of these : the 
theological faculty, the legal, the medical and the philosophical. 
As the philosophical faculty includes also philology, history, 
political economy and natural sciences, this is by far the largest 
of all. In some universities it has been therefore divided into 
several ^(aculties : the philosophical faculty, the faculty of 
natural sciences, and the faculty of political eccJnomy. Except 
the* new universities of Francfort, Hamburg and Cologne all 
universities embrace a faculty of theology. Most of them.a^e 
Protestant, as the population in Germany is chiefly Protestant. 
Only Catholic theological faculties are in Freiburg, Munich and 
Wurzburg. Bonn, ’ Breslau, Munster and Tubingen each have 
a Catholic as well as a Protestant theological faculty. . 

Among the subjects taught in the ‘Philosophical Faculties 
of German Universities, Oriental Philology is one of the most 
important. I say, most important, not because there are so 
many students of them — ^you will not expect that they are studied 
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by so many as law or medicine — but because the study of Oriental 
Languages is of vital importance for the future culture of the 
world. It was Friedrich Schlegel, the great German romantic 
poet, who in his book “ On the Language and the Wisdom of 
the Indians,” published in 1808, gave first expression to the 
opinion),*, that European and Asiatic literature, culture ahd 
history form an interconnected whole and have therefore te be 
studied equally. He said, “As in the world’s history the 
Asiatics as well as the Europeans constitute one great family, 
Asia and Europe form fene inseparable whole, thus one should 
always endeavour to comprise also the literature of all cultured 
nations in one continuous development and as an intimately 
connected edifice, %,s a great whole. -Then many a one-sided 
and narrow view would disappear of itself, and everything would 
appear in a new light.” ; •< 

Oriental Languages were already taught at an early date 
in German Universities, because the study of the Bible inquired 
some knowledge of the Hebrew language. Though also other 
Oriental languages besides Hebrew were occasionly studied in 
Germany, it was only since the beginning of Jihe 19th century 
that the iiffcerest in, and the study of, the languages and the 
cultures of the East became more and more prominent. To-day 
in evefyone of the 22 German universities lectures on several 
Oriental languages are delivered in every sementer. Generally 
Oriental languages are classified in 3 groups. The first com- 
prise the Semitic and Islamic languages, viz., Hebrew, 
Assyrian, Syrian, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, etc.; the second 
groifp comprises the Aryan languages of Persia and India; 
the third group comprises the languages of the Far East, 
as Chinese, Japanese, also Tibetan, etc. In the greater 
Universities there is almost at least one Professor of every 
of these toee groups, sometimes there are also several Professors 
and- “ Privatdozenten ” who deal with the same subject. In 
the smaller Universities almost everywhere Islamic and Aryan 
Philology are represented. 
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The Indo-Aryan languages met with an interest already at 
the beginning of the 19th centmy, -as* the ’words of Friedrich 
Schlegel have shown. The first Sanskrit-chair in Germany was 
founded in 1818 ; the first Sanskrit Professor was August Wil- 
helm Schlegel. Formerly the Professors of Indian Philology 
^ere at the same time also Professors of Comparative Philology ; 
ncfw the two branches of science have become so extended that 
scarcely one man may be hble to master both of them; 
therefore there are now special Chairs of Comparative Philology. 

As the former union of Aryan and Comparative Philology 
shows, German scholars formerly were chiefly occupied with im 
vestigatious of the primordial so-called Indo-teutonic language 
as with the study of Vedic and Classical •Sanskrit. Later on 
also the study of Palj and Prakrits y^as taken up, but almost all 
scholars had made only ancient India, that is to say Hindu and 
Buddhist India up to the Mohammedan Conquest, the subject of 
•their studies. 

To-day, in my opinion, it is to be the task of German-” 
Indian Philology to extend the aims. We should not only deal 
with Veda and^Epics, with the scriptures of the Jains and Bud- 
dhists, with Sanskrit poetry and philosophy, but aiso with the 
literature and culture of modern India. Tulsidas and. Sfird^s, 
Ghalib and Iqbal, Premanand and Dayflrfim, N^ndev and 
Tuk^ftm, Klrttiv&s and Dwijendralal Boy are not less worth to 
be studied than the poets who wrote in Sanskrit or Prakrit ; 
Kablr .and Nflnak, Kammohan Boy and Dayanand Saraswati 
deserve to be studied as'exponents of the religious thought of 
India as well as th©> Acharyas of the past; the history*o#*the 
Rajputs and the Marftthas is as important as that of the kings of 
by-gone days. To-day India is re-awakening as a- nation, .she 
is gaining greater influence in the world day by day. It must 
be therefore the aim of German Indology to devote i'ts labours as . 
well to the India of to-day as to that of the past. 1 hope that 
the« study of modern Indian languages and of the fine literature 
they have produced will find in future more followers than 
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before. Doubtless, it is the duty of science to unearth the past, 
but the raison d’etre of the study of antiquity must always be to 
make us understand the present. In, the same way as modern 
European Philosophy and literature are expounded to Indians 
by ‘prominent Indian Professors in Indian Universities, also the 
religious life and the poetry of present India should be dealt 
with by competent scholars. This would help greatly to era- 
dicate many prejudices and misconceptions on India still power- 
ful in the West, and this would lead to a greater understanding 
between East and West. 

Having dealt with the position of the study of Oriental 
Languages in German Universities, I turn now to an account of 
the way in which in German Universities the Professors renew 
their number. 

If any one has the intention to take up the academical 
career, he must first pass his doctor’s degree. For this 
purpose he must write a scientific dissertation which is 
criticised by the Professor of the branch in question and 
who is sometimes helped by a “ co-ref errent.” If the dissertla- 
tion has been accepted, viva voce examinatipn has to be 
passed. Thtf demands requested by the various faculties and 
Universities vary. I myself for instance was examined in 
Bonn in bay chief branch, Sanskrit philology for one hour, in 
the two minor branches. Philosophy and Comparative History of 
Religions. for thre^ quarters of an hour each. The actual pro- 
motion for the degree follows later on after the dissertation has 
been'printed. The promotion is attended by great solemnity in 
som^ Universities; formerly disputations took place at which the 
candidates had to defend some theses against opponents. To- 
day ‘the formalities are much simpler and during the War 
the obligatory printing of the dissertations has been 
abandoned in many cases. When the young scholar has 
passed his degree, he has to pursue his scientific studies for two 
or three years, until he can begin his career as a University 
teacher. The permission * to give lectures (vMiia legendi) 
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at a university he obtains when his faculty allows him to 
“ habilitate himself ” as it isi called. For the habilitation it is 
necessary to write a scientific dissertation again. If this has 
been accepted the candidate has to hold a trial lecture and has 
to pass a colloquium before the faculty. This is in many cases 
a matter of form, but can also assume the shape of a severe 
examination, which the candidate may not pass. After the first 
trial lecture and the colloquium before the faculty a new lecture 
has to be held before the students. When all this has taken 
place, the habilitation is considered as finished. The scholar is 
now “ Privatdozent. ” As the name implies he has the permis- 
sion to hold lectures but he remains a private gentleman and has 
no cliiims on the state. For his lectures lie receives the fees 
paid by the students, but these are very moderate, because the 
Privatdo^enten ” have generally* very few hearers. A 
Privatdozent receives no salary from the Government. This has 
its good and its bad sides. For the university and the state it 
is of course a great advantage, because they get in this way a 
new teacher for nothing. The Privatdozent also gains some 
advantage, in so far that he keeps his own independence. 
Reg arded from an economical side the want of a salary is a 
great disadvantage for the “Privatdozent.” If he does not 
belong to the few who have a private fortune, or can get •assist- 
ance by well-off relations, he is forced to look after a position 
which wjll bring him enough to live on. Only a small part of 
the ‘ ‘ Privatdozenten ’ ’ can be employed in scientific institutes 
or as librarians ; most of them must endeavour to get a position 
in an industrial firm, as a lawyer, as a medical man, as* a 
writer, and so on. This of course is for many a great hardship. 
Under the pressure brought on by the war and the Jime of 
inflation, the call has been raised louder and louder for a salary 
to be given by the Government to the “Privatdozenten.” The 
Government has not listened to this demand, and as I think for 
good reasons and quite justly. If they really received a salary, 
naturally the number of privatdozenten, would be limited and 
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*the number of .appointments would be arranged according to 
necessity. At the same- time the independence of scientific 
research would suffer, because in that case the Government 
would simply refuse to appoint men who do not suit them. 
The quality of science is no doubt better taken care of under the 
present conditions. These difficulties may be solved differently by 
bestowing scholarships on them, or by giving them a sorjb of 
commission to hold lectures on a certain subject. By this his 
living is assured, without his becoming a civil servant. This 
system has been further advanced lately inspite of the financial 
difficulties of the state ; it is to be hoped that it will be furthered 
on a still larger scale, as otherwise it will be difficult to find 
men in the rising generation who will enter a scientific career. 

The geting of tke “ venia legendi ” in no way means the 
right 'to acquire a professorship; in all universities there aie 
some men who have not succeeded in attaining a higher posi- 
tion. The appointment for a new professorial chair is done in 
the following way. The faculty makes up a list on which it 
names three persons which it regards as possible candidates for 
the position of the professor who by death or by taking up a 
new position has produced the vacancy. The minister of educa- 
tion selects whom he thinks fit ; in some case it has occurred 
that the minister appoints some one who is not named by the 
faculty ; this may have been right in some cases but it has also 
caused trouble ^,between the minister and the Jacuity. All 
the professors are appointed for life. When they have 
reached a certain age (68 or 70 years) they relinquish their 
office, that is to say, they retain tlieir salary, but are no longer 
obliged to deliver lectures or to perform administrative duties. 
There are several grades of professors in Germany, “ ordentli- 
che,” “ ausserordentliche,” “ Honorar-Professor, ” i.e., ordi- 
nary, extraordinary and honorary professors. Whilst formerly 
the ordinary professors alone had seat and place in the senate, 
now the extraordinary professors and the “ Privatdozenten 
also have' representatives in the faculty. 
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As there is perfect freedom to teach in the. German univer- 
sities, so there is every freedolh to choose wh'at sort of lectures 
one wishes to attend. Everyone who has obtained the right to 
study at the university by passing the final examination of a 
higher school or by acquiring the right of a hearer as a sort of 
guest, may attend every lecture he likes. The' students 
enjoy liberty in every way. They can choope which university 
they like, they don’t live in colleges but they like ; their 

attendance at the lectures is under no control ; there are only 
very few intermediary examinations, there is no point-system. 
The scheme of studies is only sketched in broad Unes and the 
time required for the study is unlimited. Qp* an average we 
may ’assume that a time of 8-1.0 semesters* will be sufficient to 
pass the ejcamination. The two seiflestep by which the 
academical year is divided, are from the 15th of April to 
the end of July and from November to February. The 
\Yinter-semester is broken by 14 days’ Christmas-holidays, 
the summer-semester by one week Eentecost-holidays. In 
this, way half the year is occupied by lectures, the rest 
is taken up by vacations. During the first year after the war, 
between the two semesters there were inserted “ intermediate 
semesters” to enable former participators in the war to 
study more quickly. As a permanent arrangement this 
rai.sing^of the number of semesters during the academical year 
has not been retained, luckily, as a further increase of lectures 
and courses would be of no good either to the professor nor to 
the students, and would hinder the thorough working-through 
of the lectures in question. 

The great freedom which German students enjoy has deve- 
loped itself during the course of the centuries. It finds, its ev 
pression in the right of the students to form corporations among 
themselves. In the middle-ages professors and students, hailing 
from the same home, formed societies, called “nations,” which 
■ had special rights reserved to them. Later on these societies 
jWere litnited to the non-graduated, so that they becanile only 
9 , 
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student-corporations, the so-called “ Landsmannschaften.” 
Since 1816 besides the J ‘Landsmannschaften' ’ there appeared a 
new kind of corporation, the“Burschenschaften,” which stood 
up for the ideal of a united Germany during the tii:ne of the inter- 
nal dissensions and played a great political part. About 1820 
a third kind of corporation was formed, the ‘^Corps.” All 
these kinds of corporations still exist but they are now only 
societies which do not insist on the members being of one terri- 
tory. They are all similar in this respect that they uphold cer- 
tain customs at the “Kneipen” and “Mensuren.” Besides 
these corporations, whose members bear coloured caps and bands 
across their chest', there are others who accept no challenge to a 
duel, at the CathoKc societies, founded in 1848, or the **Win- 
golf,” since 1844. Besides these, there are also singing socie- 
ties, gymnastic societies, societies with scientific purposes, and so 
on. The students who wear colours play a great part in the 
smaller Universities ; in the greater towns they are less noticed, 
where other interests, overshadow them. These students’ cor- 
porations are a speciality of Germany ; though many draw- 
backs may be ascribed to them, their power to educate has 
been amply proved. 

The students of the German Universities own according to 
the new -reforms a far-reaching self-administration. All regu- 
larly matriculated students of a German University, German 
subjects as well jis those of German extraction, .in "Austria, 
Czechoslovacia, and so on, form the ‘‘Studentenschaft,” i.e., 
“studentry” of this University. Their interests are looked 
after by elected representatives. The studentry has established 
committees for sports, for recommendation of lodgings, for 
v^iprk, and so on. These committees are of great impor- 
tance to-day, as many students are obliged to earn 
their livelihood in all kinds of ways. This is a great prob- 
lem. During the time of inflation it has been shown that 
many of these students could not bear the double strain, and 
devote their time with equal energy to their studies and to 
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a practical profession. In trying to combine the two, both 
suffer. Many kinds of w^iys have been ‘tried to alter 
this. Before the war things were simpler. At that time 
there were so many exhibitions, that almost every fifth 
student got support in that way. Of ‘the students of 
theology almost the half (47 X ) were provided - in • this 
manner. The greatest number of these exhibitions which 
par% were very old, have lost all value through the inflation. 

The studentries of the different Universities of Germany, 
Austria, and German Czechoslovacia are united in the organisa- 
tion of the so-called “ Deutsche Studentenschaft ” which meets 
annually in summer. 

The “ Technische Hochschulen,” i.e., the technical institu- 
tions occupy the same standing as the Universities now. These 
are establishments which prepare young me*n who desire a lead- 
ing part in industry, manufactures, and so on. As technical 
studies have gained only lately the same position as the sciences, 
the technical institutions in Germany are of more recent date. 
They have almost all been developed from 'lower technical estab- 
lishments, The impulse given by the Ecole Poly technique in 
Paris was decisive to show the way. The oldest technical 
high-school in Germany is that in Braunschweig (Bruhs- 
wick) which has risen out of the Collegium Carolinum founded 
in 1745 by the Duke Charles I. To-day there are 10 technical 
high-schpols in Germany which were almost all founded during 
the last 50 years. They are : in Prussia : Aachen, Berlin, 
Breslau, Hannover ; in Bavaria : Munich ; in Wurttemberg ; 
Stuttgart ; in Saxony : Dresden ; in Hesse : Darmstadt ^ in 
Baden : Karlsruhe ; in Braunschweig : Braunschweig. Their 
organisation is similar to that of the Universities. In 1922 the 
different branches have been remodelled according to thdr 
relationship as faculties. In this way the following faculties 
were formed : general sciences, architecture, machines (includ- 
ing electrotechnics and shipbuilding) and raw products (inclu- 
ding chemistry, mining, etc.). 
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For academical instruction in the branches of veterinary, 
surgery, agriculture, forestry, and -commerce, there are special 
institutions as the “ Tierarztliche Hochschule,” Land-wirts- 
chaftliche Hochschule ” and so on. The privileges and rights of 
these institutions are not yet. fixed ; for instance the Commercial 
Schools have obtained the right to confer doctor’s degrees only' 
lately. 

The Universities, "technical institutiofis, and so on, have 
formed a union called ‘ ‘ Verband der deutschen Hochschulen 
which is to look after their interests ; a great meeting is held 
annually. 

Besides these institutions there are others which teach only 
special branches. . For instance ini Dusseldorf there is an 
Academy for practical medicine in wliich students of medicine 
and dental surgery who haVe passed their first examination are 
trained for the final examination. For the instruction in art 
and music there exist a number of institutions, which in our 
time have in many ways been assimilated to the Universities. 

A new foundation is the “Akaderaie der Arbeit ” (Academy 
for labour) established in 1921 in Franefort. It receives as 
pupils workmen, employees of all kinds, and lower clerks, who 
are sent there by the trade unions, that they may be instructed 
on the important questions in politics, economy, sociology, and 
labour law. The course lasts 9 months. Tlie teachers are 
mostly taken from the University of Franefort. 

The so-callell “ Volkshochschulen ” (popular Universities) 
are to look after for the spread of knowledge on a large scale 
amoQg the people. Ideas of this kind have been endeavoured to 
be realised since the middle of the last century in various ways. 
The Protestant and the Catholic Churches have founded in the 
‘‘'evangeiische Arbeiter-vereine ” (Evengelical Workmen’s 
Unions ”) g.nd “ katholische Gesellen-vereine ’ ’ (Catholic Journey- 
men’s Societies) organisations of confessionally-tinted instruc- 
tion. The liberal and social-democratic educational societies, 
which appeared during the last quarter of the "IGth 
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jentury, followed similar aims as the confessional unions, 
only they propagated diffeiwit id.ealg. Besides these there 
were others that proclaimed absolute neutrality in religi- 
ous and political matters,' and tried to transmit a wide range 
of learning by way of single lectures. Since the war the 
'interest for such institutions has grown largely and “ Volks- 
hophschulen” have come up everywhere. These owe their 
existence all to private initiative ; but the state has shown its 
interest in these institutions, which are not meant only for 
workmen but for all classes of society, by arranging courses 
for the teachers of “ Volkshochschulen.” In these courses, 
which last about 8 or 14 days the theoretical and practical 
problems of the “ "Volkshochschulen” ar» discussed. So the 

danger of superficiality, which may easily . creep in such estab- 

• • 

lishments, may be avoided and the education of good teachers 
may be safeguarded. During the last years a number of them 
have disappeared again, the cause of which is that after the 
war too many of them had been founded, which did not 
coipmand the necessary financial funds. Another reason js 
the enormous development of broad-casting that transmits 
instruction cheaply and easily, 

I have endeavoured to give you an idea of German educa- 
tion and to show you how it seeks to give instruction to every 
one, to assist them in the hard struggle of life. We have seen 
what the new reform has undertaken, to found a uniform, base, 
above which superstructures are erected to give room for all 
kinds of instruction. The whole, which may be compared to 
a sky-scraper, reaching so to say from the earth to tha -sky, 
contains galleries everywhere which free every stage from its 
isolation and bring it in lively contact with all the others. The 
building is not yet finished and furnished in all parts ; nor 
can we tell at present whether all that the reforms of the 
last years have brought, will fulfil the promises expected 
of them. But the aim towards which education strives is 
clear and in conformity with the social ideas of our time ; 
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every individual person shall be furthered in his education so 
far, that he may fill . his place in his profession and also as a 
useful member of society. ' . The variety of abilities and in- 
telligence makes an extraordinary number of vv'ays of education 
necessary. The divergences in the mode of education is much 
larger by far than what I have mentioned here, because here I 
could only enumerate the most important institutions, which 
are under the control of the state, but I have not spoken of 
the many tentative experiments which were undertaken privately 
with a view to obtain the same or better results. 

Two things are necessary to reach the goal : Firstly, 
everyone must gej; the education suited to his abilities, so as 
to make the most of them. The highly-gifted is hampered if 
he has no chance to unfold his talents, whilst the less-gifted 
receives no real advantage by having a lot of matter drummed 
into his brain which goes far beyond his capacity. Therefore 
a careful selection of the gifted and the ungifted must be made 
somehow with all the help that modern psychology can* 
give us. 

Secondly, education must take care that what is taught 
does not remain a dead matter. Education must remain close 
to the sources and problems of our life, it must always keep an 
outlook for the whole. Therefore useless smattering of many 
things and superficial half-knowledge must be avoided as well 
as the breeding of specialists who do not see beyond the, limits 
of their narrow little speciality. Life and knowledge, special 
and universal education, must be intermixed so that they give 
mutual help to each other and give new life to each other. 
This harmony cannot be realised by the best schemes or 
theories but it is chiefly dependent on the quality of the 
teachers. • We Germans have had the good fortune in the 
long course^ of our history to have among us a great number 
of great educationalists .who led the people to higher aims ; 
let us hope that they may have successors who will bring en- 
thusiasm and ability to fulfil their work. 
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All true education has its roots in nationality. The re- 
membrance of it is the great sourae of’ power from which a 
people drinks health and youth. A full conception of its 
mission in the world a nation- can only acquire if it also studies 
the characteristic features of other nations and strives continu- 
ally to adopt what it sees good in others. Not hermetic seclu- 
sien of one nation against the others but only working together 
of all can produce the raising of the universal culture of 
mankind. I am thankful therefore that my stay in this 
country enables me to become acquainted with Indian institu- 
tions which may be useful to serve as model for my country 
and to open connections that may prove very valuable for the 
work of our German science. India ancF its achievements in 
the world, of thought has since the days of Goethe and 
Schopenhauer found especial interest in the best of our greatest 
mind. Let me close these remarks by giving utterance to the 
Jiope that the cultural relations between India and Germany 
may become more and more intimate in the future and that - an 
exchange of the experiences made in education may prove a 
great boon for qur two nations. 


Helmuth von Glasenapp 
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THE CEYLON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION REPORT 
. A Critical/ Survey 
Genesis of the Riddel Commission. 

It has been for a long time admitted that higher education 
in Ceylon is far from being quite satisfactory. Though 
elementary and secondary education is carried on the most 
efficient lines, students who have real interest in higher educa- 
tion are severely handicapped owing to a combination of reasons. 
In the first place, the University College in Colombo which 
trains over three hundred under-graduates for the external 
examinations of the University of London, is not adequate for 
the needs of Ceylon, and it may even be said that not only in 
the meagre number of under-graduates trained but also in the 
variety of Faculies in force, it is far from satisfying the just 
aspirations of the forward youth of Ceylon. In the second 
place, such of the courageous souls who, taking advantage of 
the University of London which, as Professor Coueslant writes 
in the Calviutta Review of August 1928, “ allows external 
students to obtain its degrees by merely passing examinations, 
mostly oni- paper ” without any recognised course of University 
training, appear for those external examinations which require 
no Laboratory training, do often have to pursue blind alleys and 
their attempts are honoured more by failure than by success. 
In the third place, even the students who are descended from 
plutbxfratic families who will not grudge spending much in 
English Universities, liave of late found it difficult and increas- 
ingly difficult to get admission into them and are thereby 
deprived of a chance to forge a brilliant career in the island or 
elsewhere. And lastly, the intelligentsia of Ceylon have found 
that there is really an inconsistency in boys having to depend 
for anything and everything upon the University curriculum ^inid 
examinations whether of -Cambridge or of London. These, 
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however perfect they may be at the places where they originate, 
when once transplanted withoftt due .regard to local conditions 
and applicability, are bound to lose their colour and assume a 
grotesque if not a meaningless form. For .all these reasons 
educationists here began seriously to consider the inauguration 
of a University at the earliest possible date. 

, .With this very laudable objective the Legislative Council 
voted a substantial sum to be used for the future University of 
Ceylon and thanks to the machinery of interest that sum has 
now accumulated to over five million rupees. Last year the 
next step in the matter was taken by the Legislative Council 
when it proceeded to a discussion of the site question which has 
ever since been pursued with vehemence and at times with a 
vituperative.display only to be equalled by ihe similar contro- 
versy about the headquarters of the Andhra University. The 
two sites which had the privilege to be in the limelight of 
discussion are the Buller’s Koad site and the Dhumbara Valley 
site near Kandy. It is impossible for one. who has no intimate 
know'ledge of the country and one who does not make the least , 
pretefice to any thorough study of the subject to have the 
courage of his conviction to say who is wrong and who is right. 
So then, after all these months of intent watching of the many 
and varied turns this controversy has taken in the press- and on 
the plajtform, one is led to that state and yet most true of all 
platitudes — much may be said on both sides of the question. 
It will therefore sufl&ce, if it be said, that after prolonged and 
what seemed at that time to be never-ending discussions a 
resolution at last emerged from but of the net of amaaing 
amendments and long-drawn-out deliberations : plainly put the 
Ceylon University Commission which has recently issued its 
report was a child of that resolution. The question of site was 
not to be reopened and the express terms of reference of that 
Commission were that it should submit a “ complete and detail- 
ed scheme ’ ’ for establishing a University at Kandy in accordance 
with the resolution passed in the Legislative Council, 

3 
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The -Personnel of the Commission. 

• 

.When the announcement of the University Commission 
was made it was greeted on ‘ all sides as being sufficiently 
comprehensive to be representative in character and efficient in 
substance. The Government was especially fortunate in 
securing the valuable services of Sir Walter Buchanan-RidJel, 
Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, as Chairman of the 
Commission. As “ The Ceylon Daily News” remarked in its 
editorial of 29th January, 1929 : ” The presence of one of his 
ability at the head of the Commission has led to the issue of a 
wonderfully concise report in which the multifarious problems 
connected with the establishment of the future University are 
discussed with sympathy, understanding and expert. knowledge. 
Among the twenty or more others who constituted the Commis- 
sion were the Director of Education, Mr. M. T. Akbar, the 
then acting Attorney General, Prof. Marrs of the University 
College, Sir Marcus Fernado, and Sir Ponnambalam Rama- 
nathan, the veteran Knight and educationist of Jaffna. 

The Report. 

The report of the University Commission was published 
as a sessional paper on 28th January, 1929, and was instantly 
recognised to be a masterly document, whatever may' be the 
defects of specific portiop^ ofjihe report. Even “ The Ceylon 
Independent ” the acknowledged champion of the Colombo 
site -called it “ a scholarly report embodying many valuable 
recommendations.” One certainly cannot say that it is 
absolutely an unanimous report : but it must be conceded to 
the merit of the Commission that a fair and workable amount 
of unanimity has been achieved in the report. Out of the 
twenty-four signatories to the report as many as eleven, including 
the Chairman, have appended their dissents or notes or riders 
as the case may be, some of a trivial nature but others of a 
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more far-reaching character. Whatever ma^ be the financial 
soundness of the proposals • there, is. no • doubt that if the 
recommendations are carried to the letter the Kandy University 
will justify the sacrifices made by the country on its behalf 
“ by gaining recognition among the universities of the world 
*as a ‘ corporation of learning ’ effective in advancing knowledge 
and promoting truth.” That is a consummation indeed 
devoutly to be wished and that is exactly the reason why the 
Commission unequivocally point out that the inauguration of 
the University should not be deferred to a distant date but that 
a start can and ought to be made within five years. They 
realise indeed that it will take a prolonged period extending to 
nearly ten years before all the University buildings are con- 
structed but “ as it is clear that it would, be uneconomical if 
the buildings first finished at Kandy were to stand empty and 
unoccupied... until the whole scheme was completed,” they urge 
that the start should be made within five years. It is too early 
yet to say whether the Government will carry out these 
recommendations, especially since from the publication of the 
report educationists and politicians have ranged themselves 
again into those’dreary camps ready for another wprdy battle 
on the question of sites. Be that as it may, we shall take one 
after another the main recommendations of the report offer 
our own remarks about the same. 

Salient Features. 

The Site Question : What has the Report to say about ii^ 

Sir Walter Riddel when interviewed by a representative 
of “ the Ceylon Daily News ” prior to his departure from the 
island remarked ; “ The terms of reference state quite clearly 
that the Commission were to work put a scheme for the 
establishment of a University according to the resolution of the 
Council. We have had no option about that and no dis- 
cussion All we had the power to do, if we thought it 
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necessary, was . to recommend minor modifications of the site 
and that we have done.” -The Commission have recommended 
the extension of the present site by the acquisition of two 
adjoining areas scv as to give scope for the utmost expansion of 
the proposed University. 

About the suitability or not of Kandy as the University 
headquarters, the Commission’s report is silent. It remains 
still for us to examine seriously the contention of “ The Ceylon 
Independent ” voiced forth in its leader of January 30th : 
“ The Report of the Commission is the greatest condemnation 
we have yet read of the Kandy scheme.” As against this al- 
most fantastic contention “The Ceylon Daily News ” declared 
in its leader of the same date : “Not one line, not one 
sentence could be found to support the view that the Commis- 
sion found the Kandy site undesirable or unsuitable.” Between 
these two extreme views it seems to be a safe conclusion that 
had the Commission really been averse to the Kandy site, 
though it might have nonetheless recommended a more or 
less equivalent University scheme, it would never have been so 
very sanguine in its expectations of the future of a University 
which they know full well is constructed on a false basis. 
Therefore one may suppose that the Commission as a body 
were not against the Kandy site, though individual members 
might very well have been. Nay, one may even go further 
and suppose that the Commission were neither against it nor 
for it : they thought that the merits of the two sites were well 
poised apd as already the Council had decided one way, looked 
upon it as the best solution of the problem. 

The^Type : Unitary and Residential. Halls of Residence. 

One of the most fascinating chapters in the report is that 
dealing with the restrictions to be imposed on undergraduates 
in accordance with the requirements of “a residential univer- 
sity.” The Commission point out that two distinct interpreta- 
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tions have been foisted upon the term “ residential university” 
and have arrived at a halfway house between these two in 
their recommendations on this all-important, matter. The 
phrase as understood in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will require that each undergraduate shall reside in the 
hostels maintained by the University for a certain or the whole 
period of their University education with a view to affording 
maximum opportunities of corporate life and intellectual co-opera- 
tion between individuals varying over a wide range in race, 
abilities and prejudices. Some of the Indian Universities notably 
the Benares Hindu University, have tried as far as possible to 
reproduce something of the kind of life above pictured. But 
as the Commission remark, the term in its broader use mere- 
ly implies, “a system under which undergraduate me nbers 
are required to reside for a specified period within a prescribed 
radius of the University.” The Kandy University is to con- 
form to the latter interpretation of the term although in order 
to include the best of the former mode of life the report .re- 
commends, “ that every undergraduate should normally be re- 
quired to reside^ in a Hall of Residence (or Hostel) throughout 
his University career.” The word ‘ normally ’ ani indeed the 
remarks that follow in the Report suggest sufficient elasticity 
in the application of the rule to include undergraduates who 
could, conform to the restriction dictated by the broader inter- 
pretation of the term. One is very happy to ^ee the very safe 
and sane compromise arrived at. 

A not less important question and one the proper solution 
of which will tend to the progress of the University is the institu- 
tion or otherwise of denominational Hostels. But here the 
Commission are placed on the horns of a dilemma^. T^ey 
realise that ” one of the most valuable functions of a Univer- 
sity should be to mitigate such divisions whether * of race, of 
religion or caste.” To allow denominational hostels to be in- 
troduced will be to leave the door open for the accentuation of 
religious differences and the march of 'separatist and communal 
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tendencies. Strongly as are the Commission impressed by the 
force of the above arguments, they have yet to face the cold 
facts with reference to education in Ceylon. As they pertinent- 
ly remark : “ It i^ incontrovertible that the Grovernment of 

Ceylon by long established policy recognises and pays grants to 
denominational schools and colleges of all grades.” So much' 
so there are purely Hindu schools and colleges, Buddhist 
schools and colleges, and Christian schools and colleges of all 
sects and of all missions. In some cases in big Hindu colleges 
not even one Christian student may be learning. Communal 
differences are sharp even in education which ought to be the 
least communal in character. 

Difi&cult though the problem was, this has been solved in 
the nature of a sound compromise in a statesmanlike manner. 
Under the scheme there are to be denominational hostels (or 
Halls of Residence ” as the Commission choose to call 
them) for the four major communities, viz., one each foe 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Roman Catholic, and Non-Roman Catho- 
lic Christian communities. But the Commission have recourse 
to the second best in ensuring that the four denominational 
hostels shall be under the complete control of the University 
itself and not under the Superintendence of individual commu- 
nal organisations. The University authorities shall pick up 
four of the W.ardens of the Halls of Residence from the, four 
communities while the other wardens shall be appointed with- 
out denominational considerations. Under this system those 
who want to lead separatist lives may do so ; while those be- 
longtQg to the four major communities as also the members 
of the Muslim and other minority communities may have 
their residences presided over by wardens appointed without 
regard to communal considerations provided they have a 
cosmopolitan outlook. It might indeed be objected, as the 
Commission are fully aware of, that even this formal recogni- 
tion of communal idifferences would be “a partial surrender 
of the University ideal.’’ Yet this is the best the Commis- 
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sion could be expected to do under the existing circum- 
stances. 


The Gpnstitutidn. 

The Constitution proposed by the Commission is modelled 
on the constitutions of the various Universities of the 
world. The provision that the governor of the island 
should be the Chancellor ex-ofiicio and should func- 
tion as the one main link between the Government and the 
University will hardly sound strange to Indian ears. The Pro- 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor are prototypes of similar 
officers in most Indian Universities. The Vice-Chancellor is to 

t 

receive a salary of Rs. 36,000 per annum. The supreme 
governing body of the University is to Be the Court which 
should represent the University, the Government and the Pub- 
lic. The Council will be the executive body of the University 
and will perform the functions of the Syndicate of some Indian 
Universities, e.g., the Madras University. The Senate is- to 
be the principal academic body and shall be responsible “ for 
education, instruction, and examinations,” It seems to be 
more or less another edition of the Academic Council of the 
Madras University. About the Faculties, General Board of 
Studies and Research, and the of&ces of Registrar ahdT Trea- 
surery it is enough to remark that there is nothing novel in the 
recommendations. It should however be taken note that in 
emphasising the value of the library in a University they just- 
ly remark : “It (the library) is, in the common phrase, the 
laboratory of the Arts student in particular and it would be im- 
portant for the university to secure the services of a man possess- 
ed of wide literary interests and trained in the special technique 
of library administration.” ' Let us hope that the government 
will pay due attention to the suggestion contained in the above 
statement. 
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Buildings of the University : Kandyan Style. 

The imperative need for imposing buildings that would in- 
spire and evolve an atmosphere conducive to the fostering of 
high ideals of University life is the keynote of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations on the buildings to be constructed for 
the University. They have done just the right thing in recom- 
mending that the Library block which should provide for 60,000 
volumes with reading accommodation for fifty readers should 
occupy the most central position in the site. One other recona- 
mendation too is .interesting. In the matter of the con- 
struction of the Convocation .Hall, the Commission 
seem to suggest the advisability of making it conform to 
the “general characteristics of the architecture indigenous to 
Kandy.’’ And about the six Halls of Residence they favour 
architectural individuality for each of these rather than six 
several editions of the same building indistinguishable anyway. 
They also recommend the choice of an architect, preferably 
from the Royal Institute of British architects to be in charge 
of the building operations and rule out choice of - architects on a 
basis of conipetition as thoroughly unsatisfactory and deroga- 
tory to the best interests of the University. 

c 


The Faculties. 

The choice of faculties to be established at the outset in 
the University being the first of the questions arising out of 
the terms of reference, the Commission have bestowed much 
thought on this and have finally recommended the inclusion of 
the’ five faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Engi- 
neering. The Faculty of Arts should* include the departments 
of English, Oriental languages, both classical and modern, 
European languages both classical and modern, Philosophy and 
Psychology, Education and Archaeology. It is significant that 
the department of Philosophy should embrace Hindu Philosophy 
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as connected with the study of Sanskrit and Tamil Literatures, 
Buddhist Philosophy as understood, frpm the study of Pali, 
Sanskrit and Sinhalese literatures and Islamic philosophy as 
connected with the study of Arabic language and literature. 
The inclusion of the department of Archaeology is of 'cpnsider- 
Hble importance in as much as this will enable the University 
to make researches about the archaeological aspects of the 
famous remains at Anuradhapura and Pollanaruwa. 

The Faculty of Science is to consist of the departments of 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Mathematics, Agriculture and, for women candidates only, 
Domestic Science. This is fairly comprehensive and when it is 
further stated in the report that there should be Honours 
courses in all the above subjects, one is, fully justified if he 
expects good results from the University. There are to be 
Masters’ degree in Science in which the candidates may offer any 
One of the above subjects with the exception of Agriculture. The 
really valuable additions to this Faculty are Agriculture and 
Domestic Science. There are people indeed in Ceylon who 
think that Agriculture should have constituted a Faculty in it- 
self instead of b*eing thus, as they consider, ignpminiously 
shelved within another Faculty. But this surely is no argu- 
ment. There is no reason a priori why sufficiently goD(^ work 
should not be done even under the present scheme. It is just 
those wlio love names for names’ sake, who, like Langevin .even 
in the very act of talking prose want to know what prose, is, 
that would propose such ridiculous objections to such a valuable 
Report. The view is also held in very respectable quarters that 
provision for the teaching of Agriculture can far better be provi- 
ded in Kandy owing to its proximity to the world-famed botani- 
cal gardens at Peredeniya than in Colombo. 

As for the Faculty of Law, nothing definite is said in the 
Report. The only thing of importance is that the Council of 
Legal Education has been quite amenable to instituting Law as 
one of the Faculties and has also expressed its willingness to 
4 
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accept the University Examinations as equivalent to their Law 
examinations except the final one'. 

The really serious divergence of opinion ranges round the 
Faculties of Engineering and Medicine. Not that any one 
thinks that the inclusion of the two faculties is unnecessary but 
many fear, and justly so, that better provision can be made for 
Engineering in Colombo. As regards the Faculty of Medicine, 
the Commission recommend a bifurcation of the course, one a 
preliminary course in Physiology, Organic Chemistry and Ana- 
tomy in Kandy and a three-year course in Medicine proper in 
Colombo. This became a virtue of necessity for the Commission 
who clearly undferstood that Colombo alone, with its Medical 
and Sanitary head-quarters will be the proper place to impart 
instruction in Mediqine. A layman cannot and should not pass 
any dogmatic judgment on these things. However, it may be 
added that if only the University can honourably acquit itself in 
the discharge of these functions, in the teaching of these 
Sciences, there need not be any more wrigglings on this ques- 
tion. For after all nothing is more decisive than success. 

The Vernacular Entrance Test. 

One of the recommendations of the Report is : — “ Both at 
the Entrance Examination and at subsequent stages of the 
degree course every candidate should be specially tested in 
En^lifeh and every candidate of the Tamil race or Sinhalese 
race should be similarly tested in Tamil or Sinhalese 
language and literature.” No one with a spark of national 
honour in him will deny that as an ideal suggestion it is very 
laudable but to make indiscriminate and rigorous application of 
this rule, even at the very earliest stages of the University, is 
fraught with consequences of a serious nature. And the force 
of this argument is brought home with added emphasis when it 
is realised how inefficient the teaching of vernaculars is in 
Ceylon schools, Ceylonese must certainly study their mother 
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tongues ; but it is advisable to grant some sort of a concession 
for a fixed period in the initial* stages, ot the' University, just 
sounding a note of warning to pupils who care nojj^ for their 
mother tongue. There is really point and pre,gnant sense in the 
contention of “ The Daily News” which writes : ” If the Ceylon 
University is not blindly to follow the path traced for it by the 
External Examinations of the London University and if it is to 
help to develop a culture native to the soil, it must insi^ on 
giving its proper place to the mother-tongue of the people.” 

Number of U nder- graduates to he trained : the Staff. 

Provision is to be made for 500 under-graduates to begin 
with. This number is not after all very much more than the 
number at present learning in the University College, Colombo. 
But then in the University there will be potentialities for consi- 
derable improvement and the variety and the scope of the 
courses in the Kandy University will be undoubtedly greater. 
In comparison with the 8,784 under-graduates of the London 
University this 500 is nowhere. But after all a beginning can 
only be a beginning. The teaching staff recommended includes 
17 Professors with salary from Rs. 12,000 to 15,000 per annum, 
6 Readers on Rs. 9,000 to 11,400, 26 Lecturers on Rs. 6,000 to 
8,400, and 19 Assistant Lecturers on 3,600 to 5,400, bringir^ 
it all to a'total of 68. There is every reason to hope that it, will 
be a very efficient staff. 

The Cost of the University. 

The Commission fix the initial cost at over ten million 
rupees. They also calculate that the annual recurrent expendi- 
ture of the University would come to Rs. 1,230,000. They 
write : ‘ ‘ The net additional cost over dnd above the present 
annual^ net expenditure on the University College would be 
approximately 5| lakhs of rupees.” Questioned by a press 
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correspondent Sir Walter Eiddel remarked : “I cannot say 
what the country can afford -at the present time hut I have no 
doubt that ^ is better to have no University than to have a shoddy 
oner.” , Universities are always expensive but there is no use 
in minimising expenditure by underpaying the staff or by ill- 
equipping the Laboratories and Library. In view of this the 
fantastic claim of "The Ceylon Independent” — " with* four 
millions a start can be made in Colombo ” — seems ridiculous 
to a degree. One wonders what sort of a start that start with 
four millions can be. There thus seems to be no weight in the 
argument of those persons who say that the establishment of a 
University at Kandy can at best be only a ‘ Luxury University ’ 
serving the interests of a few plutocratic families. Indeed 
University education is only for fortune’s favoured few. But 
the few that receive University education at the expense of the 
country will surely repay with compound interest the good they 
have received. And moreover a University is a vital necessity 
to vindicate national honour and should never be looked upon 
as a money-yielding industry from the State’s standpoint. ■ 

Conclusion. 

.. The wages for the working of a University should not in 
Heaven’s name be sought in terms of cut-and-dried maxims of 
profit* and loss. The remuneration is rather in the shape of an 
unconscious fostering of national culture on the very humblest 
of the sons of the land, in the utter annihilation of the false 
av-saues and by-lanes of outlook that have willy-nilly took 
possession of the youth of the land, in the dilation of the soul, 
in the enlargement of the vision and in its being made to sing 
in unison with the Music of grand Creation. That the Ceylon 
University will do all this let us hope : and with the robust 
philosophy of the Count of Monte Cristo let us " Wait and 
Hope’. *’ 

K. E. Seinivas Iyengar 
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THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALY* 

I 

• In this paper we propose to trace the history of the Fascist 
Movement in Italy and to examine some of its salient aspects. 

When the last Great War broke out in July, 1914, Italy 
was labouring under very difficult conditions. The State 
finances, upset by the Lybian war, had not yet been wholly 
restored ; the army was ill-equipped and the * public spirit was 
restless. At the outbreak of the War the Italian Government 
declared the neutrality of Italy to the profound relief of the 
majority of the people. The Government justified their conduct 
as not being in violation of the Triple Alliance (with Germany 
^nd Austria), because the war was not a war of defence. But 
at the same time it began to carry on negotiations now with 
her allies and now with the entente powers. It . wavered 
between neutrality and intervention in accordance with the 
course of events, while it gave no .lead to public opinion nor 
did it make adequate preparations for the eventuality of war. 
The ambiguous attitude of the tlovernment fostesed and 
accentuated differences of opinion in the country. The only 
organis'ed and properly-constituted party, the, Italian Socialist 
Party, pledged itself to neutrality. The Cattholics, too, 'were 
more or less against intervention. During the first days of • the 
crisis the small Nationalist group* advocated intervention on 
the side of the allies. What is a matter of surprise is that the 
Mussolini group of revolutionary socialists were ardently in 
favour of intervention from the moment the War bfoke out. 

A s we shall see later on it was not merely from •the nationa- 
listic point of view that he pleaded for intervention. He 

* A Paper read before the Dacca University Economic Association on the 19*h February, 
1929. 
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resigned the editorship of the Avanti, the official Socialist organ, 
and in November, '1914, began ’to edit a paper “ Popolo 
d’ltalia” to preach his gospel of intervention. Thus the War 
gave rise to violent and acrimonious wrangling between the 
supporters and opponents of neutrality, while the Government 
did not cease negotiating with the rival belligerents. As days 
passed, the failure of her allies to consult Italy before embark- 
ing on the Avar, the story of the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium and the skilful and vigorous advertisement of the 
imperialism of Germany and Austria, and many wild rumours, 
alienated slowly but steadily the sympathies of the Italians for 
their allies. Finally, the failure of the Government to wrest 
favourable terms from Austria, and the signing of the infamous 
Treaty of London (26th April, 1915) resulted in the declaration 
of war against Austria and her allies. But all through the 
strenuous period of war there was a sharp conflict between the 
Nationalist and the so-called anti-Nationalist, the name given 
to those who AA'ere in favour of neutrality. 

The close of the war did not bring peace and prosperity ,to 
the belligerents. The after-war period was in all these countries 
a period of. civil commotion,, unrest, despair, ' hardship and 
disillusionment. Particularly was this the case in Italy. With 
the closft of the war Socialism in Italy received a new and 
unexpected lease of life. Founded in 1895 with undiluted 
Marjiisjn as its, watch-word, the Italian Socialist Party grew 
steadily in number and strength. But it was not free from 
internal squabbles. For instance, there was in 1912 the expulsion 
from«the Party of the Reformist Socialists who believed in 
parliamentary action and attached greater importance to the 
method of reform and permeation than to that of violent revolu- 
tion. In the elections of 1913 the Socialists increased their 
strei^th in ‘the Chamber of Deputies, the Official Socialists 
numbering 53 and the Reformists 26. During the war-period 
Socialism fell into marked disfavour among considerable por- 
tions of the population mainly because of its anti-war and 
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anti-nationalietic bias. But when the war-clou^ had disappeared, 
the devastations caused by ’the war .in men and money, and 
the unjust and unsatisfactory terms of the so-called “ Peace ” 
Treaty, were used as arguments by the Socialists in favour of 
the view that the war was a war of exploitation of the masses 
by the classes, of the weaker by the Stronger Powers. Anti- 
Socialism lost ground rapidly, and Socialism now enlisted in 
its ranks discontented and disillusioned soldiers and all those 
who had suffered unjustly during the war. Moreover, the 
‘ Social myth of the Russian Revolution and its promise of a 
workers’ paradise,’ attracted an ever-increasing crowd of 
followers to Socialism. 

t)f the Interventionists some went over to Socialism and some 
accepted the Peace Treaty. ‘ But there, were other Interven- 
tionists who rebelled against the diplomacy that “ cheated us 
of our victory ” and it was they who, led by Mussolini, organised 
.early in 1919, the Fasci di Comhattiments " in order to 
uphold the claim of Italy to the material and spiritual fruits of 
vietory.” They agitated against all Neutralists, but above all 
against the Socialists, who gave no support to the campaign 
for the recovery of national rights. But still there was no 
sign of any ebbing of the tide of Socialism. Out of the 8,000 
Communes of Italy, 2,000 were in the hands of the - Socialists 
who . proceeded to enrich the workers at the expense of the 
middld-class officials and to the ruin of the municipal finances. 
Something like a quarter of the country was under theRed Flag. 
Strikes were of daily occurrence and production was at a very 
low ebb... “A veritable terror was established, and a state of 
mind became general which inclined people to accept the outbreak 
of the social revolution and its triumph as the lesser^evil and 
an escape from the existing situation.” ‘ 

The Socialist Congress of October, 1919, pledged the Party 
to the establishment by violence of a ‘‘ dictatorship of the whole 


^ John Buchan : Italy (Nations of To-day series), pp. 249-50. 
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proletariat as a step towards a complete Commuaist regime.’ 
The elections of November, .1919, ‘sent 154 Socialists to the 
Chamber, and they then formed the strongest and best-organised 
group; but they were by no means prepared to shoulder the 
responsibility of Government. 

Another party, organised early in 1919 under the name of 
the Popular Party, captured as many as 99 seats in the 
Chamber. It at once took its stand as a Centre Party and since 
the Socialist Deputies reached the imposing number of 154, and 
the Constitutional Opposition of the Nationalist and Conserva- 
tive Right numbered about 60, the Popular Catholic Party was 
an indispensable* element in the Government majority. It 
actually helped to form the various Cabinets of the four gitoups 
of the Liberal Democrats, but owing to fundamental difference 
in outlook, none of the coalitions was stable or powerful. 

While the Socialists refused to shoulder political respon- 
sibility, troubles were brewing in the country which seemed for 
the time being to indicate the triumph of revolutionary Socia- 
lism and of Bolshevism but in reality sealed the fate of both ,for 
ever. In the summer of 1920 there was a dispute between the 
employers and the labourers engaged in the Mechanical and 
Metallurgical industries. Attempts at settlement proving futile, 
the Federation of Mechanical Industries proclaimed a general 
lock-out throughout Italy, The workers promptly retaliated by 
seizing A number of metallurgical factories, to the accompani- 
ment of revolutionary songs, waving of red flags, and threats 
of murder. The contagion spread like wild fire to a number of 
othee- industries. The Socialist Revolution seemed actually to 
have arrived; the factory-owners were struck with panic, while 
the impotent* government of Giolitti looked passively on.* 

The occupation of the factories soon ended in utter failure. 
However much they might have bragged of Bolshevism and 
‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ’ the so-called Socialist and 
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Trade Union leaders were least prepared for sucli an eventuality. 
Moreover, the economic conditions w'ere also Very unfavourable 
to the workers. A severe wave of depression was now passing 
over Italian industries, and running their business as they did 
at a loss, many an employer was not unwilling to hand over the 
factories temporarily to the clamorous workmen. Further, 
Italian industries are to a very large extent dependent on foreign 
countries for their raw materials, the supply of which was 
practically stopped owing to the fact that foreign exporters lost 
their faith in the future of these industries. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that production was brought to a standstill and the 
workshops had to be handed back to their owners. 

T4ie failure of the occupation dealt the death-blow to the 
power and prestige of Socialism. The once-powerful Socialist 
Party hastened its own downfall. From almost the beginning 
of its career it wavered between revolution and no revolution, 
and this dilemma became glaringly evident in the post-war 
days when its ranks began to be filled by all sorts of malcon- 
tents, such as the disillusioned ex-soldiers who joined the Socia- 
list and Trade Union Movements in large numbers, being deter- 
mined to help fofward the much-advertised Socialist revolution. 
The Socialists, however, failed to make use of the military capa- 
city and revolutionary inclinations of their new recruits^ for, 
strange to say, ‘ the movement which preached revolution and 
violence was by no means prepared to put it into practice.’ 
Thus the Socialists put themselves outside the pale of reality, 
as far as the proletariat were concerned, by declining mass- 
revolution, just as they put themselves outside the pale of parlia- 
mentary reality by refusing to accept office in the ministry. 

At this point there entered into the political arena another 
party— the Fascist Party which was of recent origin and 'had so 
long a localised and restricted existence. It has been* held by 
many people that Fascism arose as an indignant protest against 
the Bolshevik mania in Italy which had utterly paralysed the 
life of the nation, and that Fascism must be regarded as the 

5 
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saviour of Italy inasmuch as it brought about the collapse of the 
occupation of factofies. . Yet notlring is farther from the truth. 
It has been shown above that the failure of the occupation came 
about of itself, out of the inherent difficulties of the situation 
and certainly not through the intervention of either the Govern- 
ment or of the Fascist Party. Let us now look into the origin 
of Fascism. The National Fascist Party of the present day 
was formed in 3921 by a transformation of the “ Fasci di 
Gomhattiments ” (bands of ex-combatants) which were them- 
selves created in the spring of 1919 out of the “ Fasci Interven- 
tisti ” (groups for intervention) constituted soon after the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

We have seen that from the very beginning of the War, 
Mussolini, at that time an extreme revolutionary Socialist, was 
ardently in favour of intervention, but why? “It has been 
Mussolini’s proud boast,’’ observes Mr. Murphy, “ that he 
was one of tlie first Socialists in Italy to see that the War 
offered a golden opportunity for putting the Socialist revolution 
into effect. lie founded the Popolo d'ltalia as a Socialist 
paper, calling on the Italian proletariat to take part in the War, 
because once the armed masses of the populace had learned 
solidarity and comradeship at the front they could return with 
the rifles in their hands and enforce the postulates of the 
Marxist revolution ! ’’ ‘ The revolutionaries wore moved by the 
conviction that the war had brought with it a situation •of world 
revolution, a period of transition to a society which might be 
called “ Socialist,’’ and they organised themselves into “fasci ’’ 
for, intervention, aiuf to these, therefore, may be traced the true 
genesis of Fascism, fl’hus the b(>ginnings of Fascism date from 
the outbreak of the Great War, when Italy was .still neutral 
and when Bolshevism w.as still unborn. Indeed in its early 
days Fascism had a programme which could easily vie with that 
of Bolshevism. The nniin lieads of Mussolini’s programme of 

> Fortnightly Review, Decernher, 1926 ; " The Parabola <,f Fascism ” by James 
Mnrpby. 
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1919-20 are ‘ The national constituent assembly tube under- 
stood as an Italian section *of the international constituent 
assembly of the people; the proclamation of the Italian Eepublic; 
the decentralisation of the executive power; an (dective magis- 
trature independent of the Executive; abolition of all caste titles 
such as Prince, Duke, etc.; abolition of conscription; general 
disarmament ; freedom of thought, of conscience and of 
religion, of association, of the Press, of propaganda, of agita- 
tion, individual and collective; suppression of banks and stock 
exchanges; the expropriation of all Church property; confisca- 
tion of land in the interests of the workers; a heavy capital levy.’^ 
But ever since Fascism has come into power, its policy has 
been *in direct antithesis to the original programme; and this 
anomaly can easily he explained when ^we consider that 
“ Fascism was the result less of ideas than of feelings; and, as 
time went on, it made use of the state of mind of its followers 
lUid adherents.” There was a time when Mussolini was eager 
to win back the Socialist masses. His whole campaign of 1919 
and*1920 was in competition with the Socialists. During the 
occupation of the factories he not only showed himself favour- 
able to the step taken by the workers but greeted it as.the signal 
of a new economic order and went even to the length of sending 
emissaries to the Labour Confederation to offer it the help of 
Ilia Black Shirts. 

^ For tlic entire programme, See Nitti \ Bolshevism, Fascism and Detnoerd^y (1927), 
pp 214.15. 

® 67. “We are not against the Socialists. So little tenderness have I and we 

Fascist! for the bourgeois that one of tlie postulates of our programme is the decimati^i of 
wealth, the confiscation of excessive war profits, and a heavy tax on capital.” Mussolini 
in ‘Popo/o d'ltaJia" of Nov. 10, 1919. Or, again, “Either the Haves will agree to 
Expropriation or we shall turn our combatants against them and lay them low.’ 

Even when disowned by the Socialists, Mussolini took pride in being a Socii^iat of the 
Extreme Left. Thus on the eve of his expulsion from the Socialist Party on Nov. 25, 1914. 
Mussolini addressed the Milan Socialists as follows : “ Twelve years of my party life are a 
sufficient guarantee of my faith in Socialism ..Do not 'think that in taking away my 
membership card you will be taking away my faith in the cause, or that you will prevent 
my still tvorking for socialism and revolution.” 

See “ Mussolini as revealed in his Political Speeches ” by Baron Severeno, pp, 6-6. 
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But with all. his tempting propaganda Mussolini failed to 
capture the imagination of the ‘ workers and all the Fascist 
Candidates for election to the Chamber in 1919, including 
Mussolini himself, were left in’ the cold by the electorate. 
Spurned by the working masses Mussolini looked around and 
found almost unexpected help and patronage from two other 
quarters — the rich and the Government. With a view to ba- 
lancing the Budget Signor Giolitti passed legislation providing 
for the inscription of securities, the inquiry into war-expendi- 
ture, the confiscation of war-profits, the probate duties, etc. 
This legislation was perfectly sound ; but it was most inex- 
pedient to threaten the rich, especially when the party most 
benefited by such legislation, namely the Socialists, were con- 
tinuing their wild Opposition and threatening trouble. “In 
actual fact it was after this legislation was passed that the 'Fasci 
di Gomhattinicnto ’ which had dragged on a w'retcbed existence 
in obscurity and impotence, began to be regarded with a friend- 
ly. eye by the war-plutocracy.’’ ’ At the same time Giolitti 
thought it wise to play off the Socialists and the Fascists against 
one another and thereby keep both under checl^ and subjection 
to himself, a device in which he was already a past master. 

In the Spring of 1921, Giolitti dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies' and very foolishly concluded an alliance with the 
revolutionary Fascists not only against the Socialists, which is 
under.Handablc> but also against the Catholic Popular Party 
which was one of the pillars of the Social order. Moreover, 
the Government armed the Fascists with pistols, rifles, bombs, 
etc!, which were freely used by them on their opponents. 

Sig. Giolitti, the Prince of intriguing politicians, was sadly 
disappointed in his expectations : the Fascisti, thirty of whom 
had come into the Chamber with the help of Giolitti, at once 
stood against him on the question of the Treaty of Rapallo ; 
the Popolari, already embittered by the questionable electioneer- 
ing methods of the Old Man, increased their strength from 99 


Ferrero : Four Years of Fascism, p. 51. 
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to 107 ; and finally, the Socialists, ' though they had lost 20 
seats, came firmly resolved not to co-operate. Giolitti fell^ and 
was succeeded by Bonomi, a Keformist-Socialist, ‘ a man ex- 
perienced in administration ‘but uncertain and vacillating in 
politics.’ He, however, made some attempts to check the 
illegal activities of the Fascist Irregulars ; but his actions were 
infructuous chiefly because he was not backed by the middle- 
classes and the higher ranks of the bureaucracy. 

Bonomi was obliged to resign as the Giolittians decided to 
withdraw their support from the ministry. As the Popular 
Party would not accept Giolitti, Facta was installed in Febru- 
ary, 1922. But Facta was a weak man, unequal to his task. 
He was Giolitti ’s lieutenant and a tool in the hands of the 
Conservatives, the Nationalists and the Fascists. 

The Fascisti continued their violent and nefarious activities 
with redoubled energy.” The Fascist Irregulars assaulted So- 
cialists, raided Socialist and Popular Clubs and occupied towns 
and villages. On July 31st, 1922, a general strike in the pjib- 
lic*services was declared by the Trade Unions, the sole aim of 
this “ legalist sj,rike ” being to affirm the authority of the State 
against the Fascisti, who were trying to subvert it. The 
Fascisti ordered the State to stop the strike, in an ultimatum 
which runs as follows : ‘ we give the State forty-eight hours to 

prove* that it possesses authority over all its employees when 

this Time has elapsed Fascism will resume full freedom of action 
and supplant the State.’ The Fascists were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for immediate action, and masses of 


' So many Socialists were returned not because their hold on the people was as 
great as it was before but because the majority of the people were horrified at the violence 
of the Fascists during the election campaign. This shows that the heart of the people 
was still sound. • 

® Giolitti found, as Salvemini puts it, “ that he had burned down the house in order 
to roast a pig.** 

* . Cj. Buchan : Italy, p. 251, “ The Black Shirts outdid the Red Flag i^ brutality 
and violence.’* 
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Black Shirts, perfectly disciplined and armed, appeared in every 
town and village of Italy*. ^ • 

• The ‘ protest ’ strike was officially called off. The Govern- 
ment did not, however, act with' the energy required by the 
Fascists who now continued their smashing counter-offensive.^ 
But “ just as Government had allowed the forces of revolution 
a free liand in the autumn of 1920, when it believed them to be 
the strongest, so now it refused to interfere with the repressive 
actions of the Fascisti, illegal though tliey were.”" Even at 
this critical moment of their fortunes, tlie Socialists declined 
to avail themselves of the last opportunity offered them for 
co-operating with the other democratic parties. 

At this stage, it may be said, the Facta Government 
worked entirely at tho bidding of the Fascisti and it was looked 
down upon by the public, the country was now in high tension 
and all kinds of wild rumours were afloat. The Press, inspired 
by the Industrial and Agrarian interests, sang the slogan of 
Bolshevism all over thc-land, although Bolshevism, if there had 
been any, was overcome two years before, after the occupation 
of the factories.^ 

The effect of the recent general strike and of the parlia- 
mentary crisis was that the Fascisti ‘became in an increased 
degree •the objects of Liberal approval and Government 
tolerance.’ Meanwhile, the Fascists were openly parading and 
concentrating t^heir forces, but the Government resolutely 

’ Luigi Villari : The Awakening of Italy, p. 154. 

C7* Buchan : Italy, p. 251. The succoasful violence of the Fascists, who were 
very irrich less in number than tha Boeialists and were often armed with no better 
weapons than bludgeons and castor-oil bottles, proved the cowardice of the Labour- 
leaders and the marked inferiority of the proletarian organisations. “ Violence with 
methol was the secret of Fascist Saccoss,” as O don For says, vide also, Prezzolini, 
Fascism, pp. 61*52. 

® Villari:, The Awakening of Italy, p. 123. 

* C/. ?turzo : Italy and Fascism, p. 111. Mussolini himself wrote in his paper on' 

July 2, 1921 : “ To say that there'still exists a Bolshevist peril in Italy is to substi- 
tute unnecessary fears for the reality. Bolshevism is vanquished. Nay, more; it has [been 
disowned by the leaders and by the masses,*’ quoted by Wickham Steed in the Confempo- 
raiy Review, May, 1928, p. 651, 
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refused to interfere. At last some Fascists ch^illenged Facta to 
hand over his resignation, alid on. the evening of the 27th 
October poor Facta tendered to the King the resignation of his 
Cabinet. That very night began the mobilisation of the Fascist 
armed Irregulars and the organisation of the March on Rom,e. 

'Faced with this imminent crisis the Cabinet resolved upon the 
proclamation of martial law throughout the kingdom. The 
decision was communicated to the King and wired to the Pre- 
fects with orders to put it into force at noon (Oct. 28th). At 
the same time various persons, including certain Army Chiefs, 
intimated to the King the terrible consequences of a fight be- 
tween the Army and the Fascists, and gave him to understand 
that there could be a Salandra Cabinet with Fascist representa- 
tion. The King vetoed the proclamation^ of Martial Law and 
invited Salandra to form a Ministry. 

The success of his Cofip was beyond the wildest dreams of 
Mussolini, and feeling that his hour bad struck and realising 
tlie weakness of the other side, he made it known through his 
friqpds in Rome that he could join no Ministry ; “ that power 
must be given to himself, that, unless it were conferred on him 
then and there, 'at Milan, and unless his armed followers were 
alio wed to make a peaceful entry into the capital as symbol of 
victory, he would not stay his march on Rome. All was^grant- 
ed by the King and by the Facta (Tovernment which looked on 
passively.” In the meantime, Mussolini had quite dramatically 
swallowed up his declared hostility to the Church and had 
abjured his Republican leanings, and he declared his intention 
to support the Monarchy if he found no hindrance from that 
quarter. “ The 31st October saw the triumphal entry into 
Rome of about 30,000 Black Shirts, amid the applaud of their 
friends and the pensive dismay of the greater number of 
citizens.”' Tims Mussolini’s success was not due to.any mira- 
culous power that he possessed hut to the quickness and deter- 
mination with lohich he acted at that psychological moment and 


Stiurzo : Italy and Fascisoio, p. 119, 
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to what is equally important, the failure of the pseudo-Demo- 
cratic and pseudo-’Lihe\al Political Glass and the folly and 
incapacity of the Socialist leaders. 

Though in a hopeless minority in Parliament Mussolini, 
backed as he was by an armed militia outside, forced the 
Chamber into abject submission and made it grant him plenary 
powers . It was the fond belief of many of its supporters that 
once in office Fascism would divest itself of all illegality and 
violence. But in this they were sadly disappointed. The 
series of brutal and inhuman murders, bludgeoning, adminis- 
tering of castor oil, etc., that have been perpetrated on a large 
number of the ©itizens including some of the most highly 
honoured and capable leaders and scholars, by the Fascist 
volunteers and even ,by some of the trusted lieutenants of 
Mussolini, presumably with his knowledge and approval, will 
ever remain the darkest blots in the annals of Fascist Italy. 

{To be continued) 


Abanibhushan Rudra 
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TRANSFERABILITY OF- OCCUlPANCY 
HOLDINGS IN BENGAL 

II 

The papers to which the Government of Bengal refers 
contain innumerable opinions and statements made by those 
interested in the question — the result of enquiries set on foot 
by the Government of Bengal. The Government in its circular 
letter No. 3 T.-R., dated May 24, 1884, asked the Commis- 
sioners of all divisions to hold conferences of the district officers 
in regard to the Tenancy Bill. The various conferences differed 
in their opinions as to the lines on which legislation should 
proceed; but it is remarkable that all the commissioners of the 
five divisions of Bengal agreed in their reports, that the custom 
of free transfer had taken deep root in Bengal, and that the 
practice was resorted to without any interference on the part of 
the Zamindars. The inquiries showed that in case of transfer^ 
of oecupancy-holdings the landlord’s assent was never obtained. 
Moreover, as the Government of Bengal in its letter of January 
15, 1884 says: “Manifestly, if assent was essential to the 
validity of the transfer, the fact that it had been given .would 
forth part of the record or deed of sale. No such assent Jwas, 
however, recorded.’’ The letter concludes ; “ The practice of 

free-sale Exists in every district of Bengal, un^^ttered by any 
veto or fine.’’ 

It is clear that the custom of free transfer had already 
taken deep root in, and was fast spreading all over, the rural 
economy of Bengal. 

But from the very beginning the powerful landholding 
interests declared themselves against making 

Pre-emption. , , . p , , , , 

occupancy-holdings transferable by la*w. The 
Zamindars were rich and powerful and they made their voice 
heiird. ^ It came to be supposed in a vague indefinite way, .that] 
if the custom of transferability was recognised by law, the 

6 
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interests of the Zamindars needed protection. One of the ways 
of doing this was supposed to fie by giving them a right of 
pre-emption in case of transfer of occupancy-holdings. The 
Government of India in their despatch of March 21, 1882, to the 
Secretary of State, declared their opinion that the rights of the 
settled raiyats being maintained, the landlord was fully entitled 
to choose his tenants in all cases of transfer. It says : “We 
would therefore declare, that in all cases of the transfer of 
occupancy-holdings in raiyati lands, whether by private sale or 
by sale in execution of decree, or by foreclosure, the landlord 
shall have a right of pre-emption ; that in cases of private sale 
or foreclosure he may, if necessary, apply to the Civil Court to 
fix a fair price, or the amount of the mortgage debt; and that 
his purchase or redemption shall result in the land being placed 
at his disposal as unoccupied raiyati holding.” (Para. 92.) 

The Secretary of State in his Revenue No. 54 of August 
17, 1882, approved of the grant of a right of pre-emption to the 
landlord. 

The Bill as introduced in Council in 1883 also retained the 
pre-emption clause in favour of the landlord. 

It is clear that both by the Government of India and the 
Zamindars, the right to pre-emption was regarded as a neces- 
sary corollary to the grant of the* right to free transfer. It. is 
curious on what inadequate grounds this important j)rivilege 
was ‘demanded. One of the reasons given was that thfe landlords 
should have a right to choose their tenants. The validity of 
this contention really depended on an underlying presumption 
that the landlords were the absolute proprietors of the soil. 
Indeed, that was one of the grounds on which the landlords 
objected to tenancy legislation in toto. Neither the Govern- 
ment of Bengal nor the Government of India admitted the 
correctness of this proposition ; and it had been denied by the 
Secretary of State for India. It had been held that the raiyats 
ha^ Substantive rights in the soil which derived neitljer their 
origin nor their sanction fipm the Zamindars. It had been 
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most authoritatively pronounced that the rights of the Zamin- 
dars amounted' to nothing morh than, an estate or an interest in 
land which was not exclusive of other interests in it. Under 
the circumstances the Zamindars and the tenants could only be 
rightly regarded as joint proprietors in land, and the whole 
theory of the landlords having a right to choose their tenants 
falls to the ground. 

Connected with this, argument, and based on it was the 
claim that the Zamindars should have the means of saving 
themselves from undesirable tenants. An ordinary student of 
rural conditions in Bengal would find it difficult to believe that 
it was seriously proposed to give legal protection to Zamindars 
against prospective harassment by undesirable tenants. One 
should be inclined to think that the good Jandlord would not 
have much of that problem and the bad ones would not need 
much of Government help in the matter. On grounds of 
abstract theory, there is no more reason why a landlord should 
have the right to object to whomsoever he jnay please to think 
of as an undesirable tenant than that a tenant should be allowed 
to object to an undesirable landlord. 

In 1879 Mr. Field regarded it as a mere sentimental objec- 
tion which was not worth the consideration of the legislature. 

But the question has other and serious implication^. If 
the landlords were given an instrument by which they could 
keep out* anybody as an undesirable tenant, it ^as more than 
likely that a system would grow up by which their consent 
should acquire a money value. They would waive their right to 
pre-emption only when it was made worth their while to do, so. 
Thus It would, at once, be a source of power and income to the 
Zamindars, and a cause of depreciation of the occupancy-title 
to the raiyat, who should ultimately have to bear the burden of 
the consideration-money given to the Zamindar for waiving his 
right to pre-emption. 

Another argument advanced was that it was necessary to 
give the ' JZamindars a right to pre-emption, in order to enable 
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them' to guard against the danger of rival and enemy Zamindars 
buying op occupancy-holdings in tiie midst of their property, and 
being a source of danger and harassment to them. It is not 
difficult even at the present day to realise what must have been 
the use and influence of the Lathi and Pagri in those days. 
But they must have been more significant in the relation of the 
landlord and tenant, than in that of rival landlords. One can 
understand reasonable precautions in the ordinary criminal law 
in the interest of law and order. But to give one class in the 
body politic a valuable privilege seriously affecting the rights 
and interests of another class on the ground of existing animo- 
sity and rivalry within the class that gets the privilege is neither 
Ireasonable nor conducive to the best interests of the community. 

There is anbthet reason why this power was proposed to 
be given to the Zamindars. By the proposed legal recognition 
of transferability of occupancy-holdings, the raiyats were 
supposed to be getting an important advantage as against the 
.Zamindars. The right of pre-emption was sought to be given 
to the Zamindars as being in the nature of a compensation. 
This will appear from the speech of the Governor-Greneral on 
March 13, 1883, when, speaking on the Tenancy Bill, he 
sought .to conciliate the Zamindars by saying that the Bill was 
conferring a benefit to the landlords by giving them the power 
of pre-emption, which they could not claim in places where 
tfhe custom of transferability already existed. “ 

On March 14, 1884, the Select Committee presented its 
Preliminary Report. It proposed to make occupancy-holdings 
transferable subject to the option of the landlord to pre-emption 
at an agreed or fixed price, and option to the raiyat, in case 
the right of pre-emption was applied, to keep or sell the land. 

It may be observed that the Government of Bengal was 
opposed from the very beginning to the grant of this right of 
pre-emption to the landlord. It gave its view on the matter 
in its letter No, 1900 T,-R. of September 15, 1884. It .says : 
“ This limitation is in the nature of a coucessiofl to the 
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Zemindars, which tjiey do not enjoy at present, and which is 
pro tanto calculated to diminish the-vahie of existing oacupancy-. 
rights.” It continues : “ The pre-emption clauses of the Bill 
meet, as the Government of India will observe, with no 
approval and it is in the Lieutenant-Governor’s' opinion 
essential that they should be abandoned. The evidence 
submitted is conclusive on the point that as a general rule, 
occupancy-rights are now freely saleable in Bengal without any 
interference on the Zamindar’s part. To introduce the novel 
right of pre-emption therefore would very seriously depreciate 
the value of well-established occupancy-interests.” 

We have seen that the claims of the Zamlndars to the right 
of pre-emption could not stand close scrutiny. 

Another problem which commanded, the consideration of 
the legislature in connection with the question 
nao^'^* “e- making occupancy-holdings transferaWe 

, was the supposed menace of the Mahajans. 

If was said that if the raiyats were allowed to sell their hold- 
ings freely, all the land should go into the hands of the money- 
lenders, who would have them cultivated by employing the 
same men as their under-tenants. Thus on the ene hand 
occupancy-rights should be enjoyed by a class detached from 
land and on the other, the real cultivators should *remain in 
their own lands, in a degraded condition of serfage. 

In t)ne way or other, this problem baffled yie comnaissions 
and public men who were concerned in tenancy legislation, 
and attempts were made to solve it in various lyays. 

The rent law commission sought to meet the question by 
prohibiting the raiyat from mortgaging. In order to render 
the prohibition effectual they recommended that any such 
mortgage should be void to all intents and purposes and that 
no court of justice should take cognizance thereof or ’give effect 
thereto in any judicial proceeding whatever.’ They furthers 

‘ Sec. 20, Clttqse (d) of the Draft Bill, 

Seotf 20, CUuse (a) ,, u 
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jBt»acte3, that a right of occupancy-i though saleable in execation 
of a lecree for its own rent, .shoulJ not be saleable in execution 
of anj^ other decree.' 

The Government of Bengal wanted to avoid the danger by 
refusing to recognise the existence of the occupancy-right in 
'the case of any person who would not come under the definition ‘ 
of i^ats . as given in their Draft Bill. This was a devise to bar 
• non-agriculturists from the acquisition of occupancy-rights and 
»in effect amounted to a prohibition of transfer of occupancy- 
holdings to tliem. 

The Government of India, like the Government of Bengal, 
wanted to meet the difficulty by enacting that the raiyat should 
be allowed to transfer his holding freely, but no person who is 
not an agriculturist . should acquire a right of occupancy in 
raiyati lands either by purchase or gift or devise or foreclosure 
or in any other way. 

Another means suggested for meeting this dreaded menace^ 
was that every transfer should have to be registered in the 
landlord’s Sherista, and the latter should have a power of veto 
in cases where the transferee did not belong to the cultivating 
classes. ■ 

We_ have seen that the custom of transferring occupancy- 
holdings -had already developed very far in Bengal. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of these went into the 
hands -of the ^oney-lender. Mr. Field in his note* on the 
transferability of raiyati holdings says that experience (for 
instance in Bakarganj, where holdings were commonly transfer- 
able by custom) shows that Mahajans do not always buy up the 
lands themselves. 

The Government of India in its despatch of March 21, 
1882, to the Secretary of State says about it ; " There is 
testimony from the Eastern Districts to suggest that in that 
part of Bengal, the risk of the raiyat sinking to a state pf 
serfdom is inappreciable.” During the debate in the Governor- 
General’s Council on March 12, 1883, the Honourable Mr. 
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Reyaolds said : “ It has heen.said that the result of agempd 
power of transfer will be, tha*fc th^ .land will pass out of tie 
hands of the cultivators intodihe possession of middlemen aiad 
Mahajans. But experience does not justify this apprehension. 
The transfers which already occur every year may be cotinted 
by thousands ; but the purchasers of the holdings are men' of* 
the same class as the sellers.” 

This testimony of contemporary opinion is supported by 
the following figures for the number of transfers of occupancy- 
holdings and those purchased by the money-lending classes for 
the years 1881-84.* 


Year. 

1 

No. of TransactioD. 1 

Purchased by 
Mahajans or 
Trader^. 

i 

Percentage of 
those purchased by 
the Mahajans 
to total No. of 
Transfers. 

1881-82 

25,448 

8,805 

16 

fe82-83 

34,148 

4,640 

13 

1883-84 

• 

38,006 

4,955 

13 


Thus we s5e that the experience of facts up to the time of 
legislation did not justify such a dread of the probable conse- 
quences of grant of t^ie right of transferability as was Jelt in 
some quarters. 

Yat, the Rent Law Commission wanted to prohibit the 
raiyat from mortgaging his holding. It is obvious that the 
necessities of the raiyat were not sufficiently considered in the 
anxiety to protect him from himself. Agricultural operations 
are of a seasonal character. The nature of his occupation 
compels the raiyat to be a borrower. Land is his only property 
which he can use as an instrument of credit. To take away 
that resource from him is to strike a severe blow at.agriculture. 

The Government of India perceived this and pointed out 
the defects of this policy in its despatch of March 21, 1882. 

' Appendix II, GovernoadlMs Bengal Ko, 1906 T. B*, dated September 15, 1884* 
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jMter TD#ntiomnig. the evidence showing that the risk of the 
raiyat ■ 'falling into the hands * of money-lenders was not 
appreciable, it continues : “The general sense of the other 
opinions seems to be that if the prohibition of mortgage proposed 
by the Eent Commission were effectual, thero would be some 
l&rdship to the raiyat, who, in bad seasons would be forced to 
sell his holding outright ; while, if it were not effectual, it would 
at le^t operate to make the raiyat ’s credit worse, and the terms 
on which he would obtain loans more onerous.” (Para. 97.) 

-r But the policy which the Government of India advocated 
was eqpially open to criticism. They proposed to allow 
mortgage, but - wanted to prevent non-agriculturists from 
acquiring occupancy-rights. The inevitable effect of legislation 
on these lines would have been to restrict the market to which 
occupancy-rights could be transferred and thus depreciate the 
value of occupancy-holdings as security for loans, and raise the 
rate of interest for the poor cultivators whose sufferings in thi^ 
respect ' are notorious. Indeed, the Government felt this 
difficulty ; and its advocacy of this policy is halting and 
apologetic. In its letter of March 21, 1882, already alluded to, 
it says : “We advocate them with regret, as restrictions 
needed in an immature state of society... As education and 
consequent power of self-protection spread, such exceptional 
legislation would grow obsolete. We therefore think that the 
Lieutenant-Govgrnor should be empowered to withdrtiw the 
aboveraentioned provisions, in any district, where it might be 
established to his satisfaction that absolute freedom of transfer 
would be unattended by any risks.” (Para. 97.) 

Yet another consideration which vitiates this policy is that 
the differentiation of the money-lenders from the cultivators is 
an artificial one. Many well-to-do cultivators carry on money- 
lending bu^ness at times ; and many Mahajans are bona-fide 
cultivators. It would be difficult to apply the policy in such 
cases and would discourage thrift on the one hand and put an 
obstacle in the way of investment of capital to land on the other. 
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The other suggestion that the landlord shpuld ncj; be bound 
to register anyone as his raiydt, who is not a’ hona-fide cultivator, 
has been effectively dealt with in the Government of Bengal No. 
972 T.-E., dated September 27, 1883, to the Government of 
India. It says : “ It may be fairly presumed that most land- 
lords would waive their power of veto if it were made worth 
their while to do so. Hence a system of prices on transfers 
would grow up, which would have the twofold effect of reconcil- 
ing landlords to dealings with all sorts of Mahajans who could 
best pay them; and of depreciating the value of the, occupancy- 
title to the raiyat, on whose shoulders the purchasing Mahajan 
would in time transfer the full weight of the* fine. For these 
reasons, then, the Lieutenant-Governor must dissent from the 
view that a veto on Sales should be allowed to proprietors, 
finding no justification for it in actual practice...” 

We find that in all cases, the remedies proposed for this 
malady was fraught with grave dangers. Netv restrictions were 
suggested which might be a blow to the raiyats and agriculture 
by Raising the rate of interest, by discouraging the investment 
of money in land and forcing the cultivators to sell their lands 
in times of distre’ss. New powers were proposed to be put into 
the hands of the landlords which might be put to most 
improper uses with disastrous consequences. Indee(L the 
legislators were largely fighting an imaginary evil. The legal 
recognition of the right to transfer their holdings could not 
make the raiyats, as a class, heavy borrowers for the simple 
reason that the Mahajans would not have been able to 
accommodate them all at once. The cultivators of Bengal are 
well-known for their tenacity in sticking to their land ; and tliey 
are not wanting in intelligence to guard their interests in the best 
possible way under the peculiar circumstances of their position. 
Nobody can deny that rural indebtedness was a serious problem 
then, as it is much more so now. But it had its growth in the 
necessities of the situation. 

T^he problem could not be dealt with by trying to oust the 
7 
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Mahajan by a le^gislative enactment of this sort without removing 
the causes which give* rise to lisurious money-lending. Both 
Rai Kristodas Pal, and the Maharajah of Darbhanga opposed 
the making of occupancy-holdings transferable on the ground 
that it would leave the raiyats to the tender mercy of the 
Mahajans.^ It is curious that the representatives of the 
Zamindars always advocated freedom of contract in their rela- 
tions with the raiyats, but they stoutly denied the same riglits 
to the latter in their dealings with the Mahajans. 

But these were not the only dangers which the proposal of 
legalising transferability had to face. It was 
Saiamu . doing SO the Government would 

'deprive the Zamindars of a valuable source of income. The 
argument was advanced that the landlords were used to settle 
the land with the right of transferability at a consideration. 
The argument was not supported by statistics of actual practice. 
In his Note on transferability Mr. Field wrote about this : “Jt 
would have been more satisfactory if the argument had been 
supported by some figures, for these alone can show how much 
it is worth. It is to be borne in mind, that the measure can 
affect those holdings only in which the raiyats have acquired a 
right of occupancy. Now, these holdings are not at the 
Zamintlar’s disposal to grant to new tenants upon a transfer- 
able tenure for a consideration. It is not suggested that any 
raiyat, who already has a right of occupancy, will pay'a Salami 
to his landlord for the mere purpose of obtaining transferability, 
and I am aware of no instance, in which this has been done ” 
Mr. Field had as accurate and extensive information on the 
subject as anybody else at that period, and the fact that he did 
not come across one single instance in which Salami was paid 
for the purpose is a remarkable comment on the claims of the 
Zamindars. Then, there are other considerations. By Sec. 78 
of Act X of 1859 aud Sec. 52 of Act VIII of 1869, the landlords 


* Mioutes of Dissent to Preliminary Report of Select Committee* 
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could sue the raiyats for ejectment for non-payment of rent. In 
that case they could put it on to a neJw man with transferable 
rights and demand a Salami. That this was not done in many 
cases shows that the practice had not taken root. Mr. Field 
writes about this : “If Zamindars could obtaip large premiums 
for the grant of transferable holdings, why should they of their 
own accord bring those holdings to sale in execution of their 
decrees for rent, as beyond controversy, they have done in very 
many cases. The result of their doing this, instead of ejecting 
the raiyat, is that whatever the holding is worth over and above 
the amount of the decree with costs goes into the pocket of the 
raiyat instead of the Zamindar.” * *. 

Apart from these objections of the landholding interests, if 
we treat the question on its merits, we find that there are the 
strongest reasons why occupancy-holdings should have been 
made transferable. The occupancy-raiyats were the most im- 
poctant class of raiyats both in status and numbers. 

Everything is desirable which is conducive to their welfare. 

Transferability is a most important attribute 
injTrrnTe/ab'hty'^'**' of property. Ill England and Ireland it has 
become famous as one of the three F’s as an 
essential element of tenure-right. This right to convert his in- 
terest in land into its money value would have given a ' feeling 
of proprietorship in the raiyat which would have gone a long 
way to thS making of his prosperity. Time and again, during 
the controversy, men who had an intimate knowledge of the 
state of things in Bengal had testified that where holdings were 
transferable by custom, the raiyats were more prosperous and 
better able to withstand the pressure of scarcity and famine. 

In an agricultural community, specially in the peculiar 
conditions of Bengal, transferability was an economic necessity. 
Agricultural operations are seasonal and the raiyats are poor ; 
they have to borrow at one season, and repay at another. By 
the nature of their occupation they have got to be in a nor- 
mal state of indebtedness. Land is their only property 
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which they oouM use as an ^instrument of credit. We 
have seen, how, in the ahsehce of definite legislation, land came 
to be transferable by custom. There were other ways how 
the necessities of the people found expression. While land 
could not be freely transferred by law, the transfer could 
be effected in the guise of subletting or mortgage. Mr. 
Field’s remarks on this point are illuminating. He says : 
“ There can be little doubt that, when interests in land can- 
not be transferred, they are sublet. A lease is only a form 
‘ of conveyance ; and when there are difficulties in the way of 
W absolute transfer, mortgage and lease are substituted 
Itherefor. The enormous amount of subletting that prevails 
in these provinces, and the very common lease, by way of mort- 
gage, may, in some /espects, be attributable to a common un- 
willingness, to give up the position of ostensible owner, but are 
mainly due to the fact, that an absolute transfer requires the 
landlord’s consent, and that in order to obtain the consent, ••a 
sum of money must be’ paid. There being thus a considerable 
difficulty in the way of an absolute transfer, while there ‘was 
none in the way of a sub-lease, subletting has become the form 
in which alienability, not to be suppressed, has asserted itself... 
There oaii be no doubt that transferability will tend to diminish 
subletting ; and if the introduction of transferability be accom- 
panied by the putting of positive checks on subletting (and this 
cannot -be safely done, while transferability is not established ; 
for alienability will not be dammed up in toto) there is every 
reason to believe that much good would result.” * 

The evils of subletting are many and were well recognised 
by Government as well as the public. The baneful influence of 
the middleman and the rapacity of the petty landlord who does 
not spare any pressure in his attempt to widen the margin of 
his profit grinds down the actual cultivator, penalises his indus- 
try anfl takes away from him every motive for thrift. Attempts 


^ Kote on Transferability, Appendix I to Digest. 
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had been made to remedy these growing evils by law, but no 
adequate means of doing so had been foun’d. It cannot be doubted 
that legalisation of transferability would have gone a long waj 
to discourage subletting. Nor 'was the Government unaware of 
this. In his speech in the Governor-General’s Council on 
March 13,. 1883, Sir Stuart Baily said ; “ It is also clear that 

transferability is the only alternative to unlimited subletting, 
a practice which we cannot, in face of universal custom, 
forbid, but which we should be very glad to discourage.” 

Mr. Field, in his able note on transferability also intro- 
duced another very relevant consideration, which shows in how 
many ways economic necessities would assert fhemselves when 
barred by law from taking their natural course. He says that 
land can be alienated by one of these two ‘ways : (a) in execu- 
tion of a decree for arrear rent ; (6) by private sale. But as a 
matter of experience the former method introduces the latter. 
16 A wants to sell his land and B wants to buy it, A has only 
to refrain from paying his rent, the holding is brought to sale 
in consequence and B can bid for and purchase it. This is an 
interesting comipentary on the advice of those who sought to 
avoid the Mahajan difficulty by enacting that raiyati holdings 
should be saleable for arrears of rent, and not transferable by 
private contract. Thus we see that the raiyats could net be 
made to stick to their land, wlier: they found it to their interest 
to transfer it. Eestrictions only brought about tortuous 
methods of avoiding the law, thus depreciating the value of the 
land and bringing in manifold other evils. 

As we have said before, his interest in land is about the 
only security on which the raiyat can find the money necessary 
for carrying on his work. In so far as this is not a saleable 
interest, its value, as a security for loans and as an instrument 
of credit, is depreciated. This tends to raise the rate of interest 
at which he can be accommodated. The right of transferability 
would on the other hand lower the rate of interest, and thus 
raise the value of the property. This would not only confer a 
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great boon to the . raiyat, but would be the best security for 
and the best means of recovering 'the landlord’s rent. For the 
raised value of the occupancy-rights should be always available 
for enforcing payment to the landlord. Moreover, the legalisa- 
tion of transferability would have been a tremendous incentive 
to thrift. If land would have been sold in some cases for 
extravagance, it would be no matter for regret in so far as it 
would have gone into the hands of thrifty cultivators who had 
managed to save for the purpose. If would have given free 
play to the instinct of investment in land, and would have 
brought forward much-needed capital in its use. Moreover, 
the existing law 'could be put to most improper uses to the 
serious detriment of the tenant. Where custom could not be 
proved, the raiyat could not transfer his holding without the 
consent of the landlord. Already, the landlords had begun to 
demand a Salami or a share of the purchase-money for such 
transfers. The dissensions on the question had brought tha 
matter in the lime-light. The raiyats were poor, the Zamindars 
powerful and sometimes oppressive ; where landlords were not 
so, their agents were. Where tnonetary interest could be 
served by twisting the law, it is clear that under the circum- 
stances, it would be resorted to and grow into an irresistible 
custom. In so far as the landlord’s consent would develop a 
money-value, it would diminish the value of the raiyat’s interest 
by a double process. The intending purchaser would |)ass on 
to the shoulders of the raiyat that part of the consideration 
money which is to be paid to the landlord for obtaining his 
consent. And then, in fixing up the amount of the considera- 
tion money, he would make allowance for his prospective loss 
in not being able to realise the full capitalised value of his 
interest in the holding, in case and when he wants to pass it 
on to another. Thus if the legislature did not meet the grow- 
ing custom and make it legal, there was great danger that 
occupancy-rights should be greatly reduced in value an(} the 
raiyat would suffer a double loss. 
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These considerations presented a strong .case for making 
occupancy-rights transferable by law.* Yet, when the Select 
Committee presented its final Keport on February 12, 1885, 
it omitted all provisions relating to the voluntary transfer of 
occupancy-rights and proposed to leave the 
Legislation in 1886. jjjatter to be regulated by custom as under the 

then existing rules. The reason for this surprising decision 
was given by Sir Stuart Daily, when he moved, on Febru- 
ary 27 following that the Report of the Select Committee be 
taken into consideration. He gave his own personal opinion 
on the matter, as also the reasons why the clause had been 
omitted. He said : “ I am at liberty to state that I personally 
adhere to the opinion I expressed in the first debate, to the 
effect that both in Bengal and Bihar, the custom has taken 
such deep root, that it is desirable to legalise and regulate it, 
and that in both provinces this course would, in the long run, 
if not in the immediate future, be attended by beneficial results, 
both to the cultivators, and to the productiveness of the country, 
and so far I sincerely regret the decision arrived at. But, I 
am bound to admit, apart from the arguments directed against 
the principle o^ trasferability, — arguments founded on' the 
injury to the landlord, expropriation of the raiyat, and rack- 
renting of the actual cultivator, — I am bound to admit, that 
the Committee found immense difficulty in devising any practi- 
cal scheme of pre-emption, any satisfactory sa^pguard against 
the dreaded money-lender, any equitable method of securing to 
the landlord the fee which he now gets in some parts of 
the country, without injuring the raiyats of the other parts 
where they habitually transfer without payment of a fee, 
and that in view of these difficulties, there is something to 
be said, for leaving the custom to strengthen itself, and 
crystallise into a shape, which may hereafter Vender its 
regulation less difficult than at present.” 

Pefending and explaining the position of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Quinton said during the debate which followed ; 
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“We were fully conscious of the stimulus to enterprise and 
improvement of the land, .which^ the power of raising money 
on the mortgage of his holding, might give to a frugal and 
industrious tenant, but when we. came to apply the principle 
generally, we found the risks attendant on suddenly enlarging 
in this way the credit of a weak and impoverished tenantry 
like that of Bihar so great, and the difQchlties in other localities 
of conceding to the landlords a veto upon the practice without 
strangling a healthy and rapidly- growing custom which is, 
we believe, of great public benefit, to be so insuperable, that 
we determined to follow the cautious advice of the Famine 
Commissioners, 'and allow the right to be governed, as at 
present, by local custom.” 

Mr. Ilbert, speaking on the motion, gave the reasons as 
follows : “ we found, however, that the existing customs were 
so multiform that it would be impossible to devise any one 
general form of legal checks on the right of alienation which 
might not reasonably be charged with causing hardship to 
the Zamindar in one part of the country, and hardship to,, the 
raiyat in another ; — .....and it had to be determined, with 
reference, not only to the consideration whether the right of 
transfer was in itself a good thing or a bad thing, but with 
reference also to such consideration as to whether the advan- 
tages of having a positive and definite but inelastic rule 
outweighed the disadvantages, incidental to an elastic but 
uncertain custom, whether the Mahajan purchaser of whom 
so much has been heard was a reality or a bugbear, and last, 
but not least, whether any discouragement, which might be 
imposed on the practice of sale would not operate as an en- 
couragement on the practice of subletting. It was under the 
influence of all these different considerations, that we came to 
the conclusion, that with regard to this particular matter the 
natural check imposed by custom and usage would probably 
operate better than any artificial checks which could, under 
existing circumstances, be imposed by law, and that the* safer 
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and more prudent course would be to abstain, at all events, for 
the present, from positive legi^ation,” • 

Another member of the Select Committee, Dr. Hunter, 
speaking on the motion gave the reasons as follows: “The 
sale of occupancy-tenure, which had at one time the approval 
of the Select Committee, mo longer finds a place in the Bill. 

It appeared expedient fo legalise such sales, not on theoretical 
grounds, much less from an abstract love of any three letters 
of the alphabet, but simply because such sales had grown into 
an established custom in Bengal, and because it would save 
litigation and prevent extortion, if we gave to such transactions 
the express recognition of the law. But when the incidents 
to which the custom was subject came to be discussed, there 
was no evidence to guide the committee. Spme members main- 
tained that the custom of sale was subject to a fee to the 
landlord, for registering the transfer. Others., contested this 
pgsition ; one member thought the fee should be as high as 
25 per cent. ; another thought there should be no fee at all. 
In the end the right of sale was dropped out of the Bill, 
chiefly because no agreement could be come to in respect of the. 
conditions to wlifch the sale should be subject.’*^ •- . 

Prom these statements and others made during the course, ^ 
of the debate it would appear clear that the Committee was, ^ 
not against the le^^alisation of transferability as such. They ' , 
were convinced that the custom of transferring occupaBcy^ 
rights had grown considerably in Bengal ; they realised that 
the legal recognition of the right would result in immense 
benefit of the raiyat and community in general. But they 
could not come to any definite decision as to what shape legis- 
lation should take as regards the conditions to which the right 
of transfer might be made subject. It is curious that under 
the circumstances, ■ they gave up the principle because they 
could not agree about the details. How surprising and un- 
expected this decision of the Committee was may be realised 
when we remember that even the Zamindars, who afterwards 

8 
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took up such a determined attitude of hostility into the question 
had deliberately ihade*the admission in the British Indian 
Association’s letter of November 20,1878 to the Government of 
Bengal, that with proper safeguards they had, “ no objection 
to the proposal that the transferability of occupancy-tenure, 
restricted to cultivating classes, should be recognised by law.” 

Prom the beginning they suffered from certain handicaps. 

The xeaions forthe legislate for both Bengal and 

action of the Select Behar where conditions differed widely. In 

Committee. 

Behar the custom had not developed so strong- 
ly as it had in Bengal. In Behar the tenantry was weak and 
impoverished ; ih Bengal it was comparatively stronger and 
more prosperous, and better able to protect itself from the grip 
of the money-lender. The necessity of legislating on the 
same lines for localities where so different conditions prevailed 
prevented the Committee from effective legislation for either 
province. 

And then the Committee was presented with any number 
of opinions and reports and memoranda ; but it had no body 
of cross-examined evidence to guide its deliberations. The 
fault perhaps lies with the Bent Commission. It did not 
employ that method ; it was not open to the Select Committee 
to do 80 . ■ As Sir Stuart Baily said: “When the legislature 
had once decided the general lines on which we are to proceed, 
it was 'no longer open to the Select Committee to adopt this 
method Such a course is neither usual nor desirable.” ‘ 
None the less the effect of this defect was disastrous. The 
Tenancy Bill was admittedly one of the most important Bills 
with which the Council had to deal. The rights and interests 
of vast and influential classes were affected. Out of the vast 
body of representations of divers character, and expression 
of conflicting opinions, the Committee had no means of bringing 
out the facts except that of putting its own value on the 


' Speech in Governor-Generars Council on February 27, 1885, 
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opinions expressed. What ipade this ’specially regrettable 
was that the Government of Bengal, * was at that time noto- 
riously lacking in collected reliable data which the Committee 
could utilise in testing opinions and reconciling discrepancies. 
Dr. Hunter, who had to deal with statistics all over 'India, 
said about this in his minute of dissent : “ Absence of such 
data is the more to be regretted in a measure affecting land- 
. rights in Bengal ; for in Bengal almost alone among the 
Provinces in India, there is no central department of statistics, 
and until quite recently there was no agricultural bureau, 
which might in some measure have compensated for the 
evidence of witnesses heard in the districts.” The remarks 
of Mr. Quinton, another member of the Committee, are very 
illuminating. He says : “If there is onS point more than 
another, with which we have been impressed in the course 
of our deliberations, it is that the Government of Bengal is 
fas behind other governments and administrations in the 
possession of accurate information respecting the condition and 
relatfbns of the agricultural community. The existence of the 
Permanent Settlgnent relieved the Government from the 
necessity in its own pecuniary interest of making a record 
of rights in land; ..and the mode of collecting the revenue by 
the single process of selling the defaulting estate at headquarters 
deprived it of an agency in the interior of the districts, charged 
with the 'duty of making itself and its principles thorailghly 
acquainted with the landed classes and all facts bearing on 
their condition. This being so, we felt that we were .travelling 

along a somewhat dark road 

It is no wonder that the Committee felt like travelling 
on a somewhat dark road. It is no wonder that they, at the 
last moment, abandoned the transferability question in which 
they were up against the most powerful landed interests who 
were loud and persistent in their opposition to the nieasure. 


* Speech in the Oovernor-GeDerars Council on Februarj 27, 1885. 
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These interests had powerful 9 rgans in the press and powerful 
friends both in India and in England. The prejudices born 
of Western notions of property and relations of landlord and 
tenant were all on their side. It is indeed curious how 
divergent circumstances had their influence in shaping tenancy- 
legislation in Bengal. In a Government of India despatch 
to Secretary of State dated March 21, 1882, we find : “It 
is important not to ignore the oscillation of general opinion 
which occurred fifteen or sixteen years ago. Many events 
had tended to lower the claims of tenants in official estimation, 
and to help the cause of large landlords. Before the Mutiny, 
ideas on the 'subject of property, and tenant-right in India 
took very much of their colour from the views of the able 
peasant-proprietary* school of North-Western Provinces. But 
the occurrences of J 857 drew attention in some places to the 
leaderless condition of the people; the sympathies between the 
mass of agricultural population and their rulers were for some 
years disturbed by reminiscences of disorder and severity; 
the development of the country gave rise to hopes of colbnisa- 
tion ; and thus theories of land-tenure which w^re unfavourable 
to tenant-right as being an impediment to the free disposal 
of property, were advocated in Lower Bengal, on behalf of 
Great European interests, and elsewhere, as coincident with 
political expediency. The relation between landlord and tenant 
began to be regarded as purely one of contract.” (Para. 7.) 

Under the circumstances, the Zamindar’s case was put 
forth in the most favourable light, and they got the full benefit 
in any measure which admitted of any doubt and uncertainty. 
The Mahajan-dread had its share. The Committee vaguely 
feR that the landlord had to be given some kind of veto, and 
it dreaded its effect on the growing custom which they thought 
to be beneficial. The Committee seems to have believed com- 
placently that if they left the custom to grow, it would crystal- 
lise in time into its proper shape in which it would be easier 
to give it legal recognition. It had been said that to leave 
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custom alone would be biit to give free play to the law of 
survival of the fittest. In an ahle* article Baba Asutosh 
Mookerjee (later Sir Asutosh) says about this : “ Unquestion- 
ably the true function of legislature is to step in and anticipate 
the progress of salutary economical and social tendencies. But 
unfortunatety, we have very insufficient materials indeed, 
upon which to build any large conclusions respecting the 
character, the rate or the effects for good or evil, of the 
propagation of the idea of alienability of interests in land 
in Bengal... Wherever occupancy-holdings have become 
transferable by local custom, the fact is a good proof that the 
custom is suited to the locality. If occupancy-holdings are 
tending to become transferable in various parts of the country, 
depend upon it, that the tendency will ripen into a custom 
wherever it is really suited to the locality, and the introduction 
of the rule of transferability in other places cannot but prove 
•mischievous. The development of customs is in all countries 
regulated by the law of the survival of the most suitable.”* 
It* is surprising how he wants to restrain the legislature 
from what hq himself calls its true function ; i.e., stepping 
in, in anticipation of beneficial social tendencies and to 
give them the proper shape and direction. He does not 
seem to have realised, as the Select Committee' did not 
realise, that at the stage at which the question had arrived at 
that time, if the legislature did not intervene^ the Zamindars 
would ; and from their relative weakness, the raiyats would have 
very little chance of restraining them from strangling the custom 
and moulding it in their own way. 

This view of the question had been most ably put forward 
by Mr. Amir Ali in his minute of dissent to the Select Com- 
mittee’s Eeport. He says : “ The free transfer of occupancy- 
holdings was, if I may so call it, the keystone of the measure. 
The custom had grown up in various • parts in Bengal and was 
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gradually extending itself to tli^ entire province. Excepting 
those places where the presence of a foreign element predomi- 
nated, and caused some degree of friction between landlords and 
raiyats, the tenants who enjoyed the right of free transfer were 
admittedly more prosperous and better able to withstand the 
periodical shocks of scarcities and famines. It was admitted 
that, during the years immediately preceding the introduction 
of the measure in Council, the evidence in favour of the exten- 
sion of the right of transferability had accumulated considerably. 
It was accordingly proposed to give a statutory sanction to that 

right It was resolved to give the right to all occupancy- 

raiyats throughout Bengal and Behar. During the present 
session, the provision has been dropped entirely from the Bill. 
While agreeing to the advisability of leaving to custom the 
right of free transfer in Behar, I consider that as regards Bengal, 
it would have a mischievous tendency. In every place, even 
where the right has been freely exercised, such as Presidency, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong divisions, the customs will be 
disputed, with the result that a large portion of the consideration 
money will pass into the hands of the landlords of their servants. 
It would have been far better to recognise transferability 
throughout Bengal proper, subject, if necessary, to the payment, 
by the Yaiyats, of a graduated scale of fees upon the consider- 
ation money than to have left it to custom, which, I fear, will 
henceforth be ^lisputed at every instance, to the serious pre- 
judice of the tenant in the exercise of his right. With the 
safeguards which the Bengal Government proposed to attach to 
the recognition of the right in Bengal proper, no injury to the 
landholding interests need have been feared. I think the mode 
in which the question has been discussed, and decided, is likely 
to produce mischief. Had the question not been raised this 
mischief might have been avoided.” He reiterated this wq^rning 
when he spoke on the motion of Sir Stuart Baily for taking the 
Report of the Select Committee into consideration. He said : 
“ In the face of this evidence, to forego all the advantages 
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gained after so much discussjion, to leave the-right of transfer- 
ability to custom in the present tensioni'of feeling between land- 
lords and tenants, is to invite the Zamindars to contest the 
right every time the opportunity occurs. The result of all this 
will be, firstly, to place a large proportion of the purchase- 
*money in the pockets of the Zamindars, and, in the second place, 
materially to retard the extension and growth of the custom 
of transferability even where it has taken root.” We shall see 
later on that the words proved prophetic. It will be seen that 
he thought the danger to be so great and real, that he was 
even ready to conciliate the opposition of the Zamindars by 
giving them a graduated fee on the purchase money. He 
brought in an amendment for this purpose and moved it on 
March 5, 1885. The resolution ran as follows : — 

Mr. Amir Ali's Amend- That alter SectioD 24 of the fiill, the 
following Section should be added : — 

An occupancy-raiyat shall be' entitled in Bengal proper to 
transfer his holding in the same manner and to the same extent 
as other immovable property : 

(а) Provided, however, that, where the right of transfer 
by custom does not exist, in the case of a sale, the landlord shall 
be entitled to a fee of 10 per cent, on the purchase money. 

(б) Provided also that a gift of an occupancy-right in. land 
shall not be valid against a landlord, unless it is made by a 
registered* instrument. 

(c) The registering officer shall not register any such iu- 
struipent except on payment of the prescribed fee for service on 
the landlord of notice of the registration. . 

(d) When any such notice (Instrument ?) has been dregis- 
tered, the registering officer shall forthwith serve notice of the 
registration oni the landlord. 

He moved “that the acceptance of the motion on the grounds, 

that 

(a\ The custom of transferability had already taken deep 
root in Bengal. 
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(6) , 'Tile raiyats who posses the right of transferability 
were knowA to be more prosperous and better able to withstand 
the shocks of famine. 

(c) The information colledted by the Government of 
Bengal proved that the ’Mahajan-danger was imaginary and that 
in the great majority of instances the transfers were made to 
bona-fide cultivators ; and that even whero the ri^ht existed, 
and was exercised, the raiyats held tenaciously to their holdings. 

(d) The legal recognition of the right would enhance the 
value of the holding. 

(e) The law as it existed could be avoided by subletting ; 
and if matters were left to drift, it would encourage subletting. 

if) The question having been raised and brought to the 
state in which it wasf them, if it were left to custom, the Zamin- 
dar would demand a share of the purchase money even where the 
custom was recognised. 

This was the last attempt to revive the question. But the 
amendment, as it was, was unfortunately worded. Mr. Amir 
Ali agreed to give ten per cent, of the purchase money to the 
Zamindar in places where the custom had npt developed, but 
the amendment did not guard against the avoidance of thi»' pro- 
vision by making transfers in the guise of gifts. ^ 

There was a general opposition to the amendment even 
among the supporters of the principle of transferability,, on the 
ground that »t did not guard the supposed interests of the 
Zamindars and it did not deal with the Mahajan question. 
Paced with this atmosphere, Mr, Amir Ali, by leave, withdrew 
the Amendment. 

This is how this important question was finatly dealt with 
by the legislature in 1385. 

(To te continued) 

J. C. Ghosh 
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THE BLUEBIRD 

There’s a bluebird ev’ry morning, 

Singing ’mid the Moghra flow’rs; 

And its daybreak song adorning 

Greatly charms the early hours ! 

At each dawn the bluebird wngs 

Songs of love and happy things, 

For I listen at each daybreak 

When the bluebird bids me awake ! 

Ah ! Is it love’s prelude that the bluebird brings? 

There’s a bluebird singing sweetly. 

In the bboming Moghra tree; 

And I smile perhaps discreetly 
As I hear it’s melody ! 

For the birS has found a mate 

And can sing and laugh at fate. 

Can you wonder that I sigh 

’Neath the Punjab summer sky? 

Alil I ask you, what is life when love comes late? 

Hark ! The bluebird,, fings of gladness. 

As the Moghra gently sways; 

But my mind is fill’d with sadness 
For I think of other days ! 

Days Isiljen love and laughter went 
Hand in hand with sentiment ! 

Striking life-chords for love’s valse 
From a heart that play’d me false 1 

Ah ! without love, life’s a dull entail to rent ! 

9 
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Winter came and droye the^ bluebird, 

From the flow’r-shed Moghra tree; 

Gone ! Its songs are no longer heard 
Bringing thoughts of love to me ! 

So it is in life’s great strain 

Love may come to lose or gain, 

And the Moghra flow’r is left 
Either kiss’d or else bereft ! 

Ah ! Love passes by, and the Moghra flow’rs remain ! 

K. Lennard Arklow 


TWIXT YOU AND I 

‘Twixt you and I the barriers break in twain, 

And opposition flies, the way lies clear ; 

Love calls for love, unsullied love to reign, 

For soon the marriage month draws near, .my *dear : 

« 

’Twixt you and I no secrets will be kept, 

A love of rectitude and truth iis ours ; 

A love where other passions die unwept 

Unheard, they pass and mix with lesser pow’rs ! 

« 

’Twixt you and I, the sun shall ever shine, 

To sanctify our love of purity; 

And hallow from above a love divine 

That in itself brings honour’s surety ! 

But if you play me false, frail flow’r of earth, 

. My vengeance shall you reap with ghastly eyes ; 
The wild seed sown shall grow and curse thy birth 
’Twixt you and I, the barriers rise ! 


K. Lennard- Arklow 
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NEED OF A SCHOOL OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
CONNECTION WITH CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

In the issue of Forward .(Calcutta) of October 28, 1928, 
Mr. Arabindo Bose wrote an interesting and instructive article 
on “The Importance of the Study of German Language.^’ 
I quote the passage containing practical suggestions made by 
him which may be of interest to the authorities of Calcutta 
University. 

“ The best way of encouraging the study of German is to 
establish German literary societies in different parts of India. 
The Germany-returned Indians must take thfi initiative in this 
case. Chairs of German should be created at the Indian Uni- 
versities. German books must be imported into India in a far 
greater number. Our publishers and book-sellers should open 
direct connections with those of Germany. Important Indian 
works should be sent over to them to review in the leading 
German papers atid journals. We are sure that this suggestion 
will not prove to be a cry in the wilderness but serve to acceler- 
ate co-operation between India and Germany. May I in conclu- 
sion request the Indian students to make a move on the pbint 
and request the University authorities to open regular German 
classes ? ’’ 

The suggestions quoted above are practical and should be 
carried out through the initiative and leadership of Germany- 
returned Indian scholars and businessmen. In this connection 
it seems to me that it is quite easy, practical and desirable to 
form a central organization to promote cultural relations 
between Germany and India. This central organization may 
be named “ Indo-German Association ’ ’ and its membership 
will be open to Indians and Germans who are interested in 
promoting cultural and commercial relations between these, two 
nations. ‘ If Indian scholars in various Indian Universities, 
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Indian businessmen, who are now trading with Germany 
directly and indirectly, take the initiative of forming the 
central organization of an Indo-German Association at Calcutta, 
then they may expect that many German businessmen and 
others in India will support them in every possible way. In 
fact an Indo-German Association formed under the leadership 
of Indian scholars trained in Germany may be a factor in 
bringing about regular exchange of professors and scholars 
between German and Indian Universities. 

While I heartily endorse the idea of promoting cultural 
relations between India and Germany, I wish to emphasise 
the point that eVery Indian University, if it is really to be a 
University, should have a School of Foreign Languages where 
all the living and important languages should be taught. From 
the standpoint of cultural value, the German language is no doubt 
very important ; but from cultural as well as economic points 
of view India cannot ignore French, Spanish, Kussian, Chinese 
and Japanese languages. In many respects, study of Spanish 
and Portuguese languages is very necessary for culture and 
economic expansion of India. Indians cannot immigrate freely 
into' the territories of the United States of America and the 
British Empire. Over and above the existence of Immigration 
Lav\is which discriminate against Indians, there is the terrible 
race prejudice against the Asiatics . But in all South America 
thermis virtually no race prejudice whatsoever and ther is no 
special discriminatory Immigration Laws against Indians. In 
the past, Indian labourers migrated to distant shores for the 
sake of livelihood ; it is becoming apparent now that the 
unemployment problem is menacing the so-called educated 
classes of India. It is imperative that educated Indians should 
migrate to all parts of the world as the men and women from 
British Isles did and are doing now. If an Indian youth while 
studying in the High School or University, studies Spanish, 
French, German, Russian, Japanese, Chinese or Persian, then 
he has the possibility of choosing some foreign held as a sphere 
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of his activities in business, cultural and political life. Indian 
Universities should have Schools of ForMgn Languages and the 
Calcutta University should take the leadership in this matter. 

Before I conclude this letter, I want to say that in Germany 
a University student seeking for a Doctor’s degree must know 
at least two of the important living foreign languages. In 
Germany to-day, in all important cities, there are language 
schools such as Berlitz Schools where any one can. take lessons 
on any of the important languages of the world. In the city 
of Munich and other German cities there are special night 
classes, arranged by the city and University authorities to 
teach important foreign languages, in connection with night 
schools supported by the city. It is needless to add that in 
every German University or a so-called Higher Technical School 
(which is really a first rate University) there are facilities for 
teaching foreign languages. 

, In the field of culture, commerce and industry and politics, 
the future of India is most intimately connected with the rest 
of the world and specially those nations which are moving 
forward in world^ affairs. This being the case, if the people of 
India — specially the future leaders of India — do not know foreign 
languages, how would they be able to establish intimate contact 
with the rest of the world. I have noted that some ©f the 
young political leaders of India such as Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru dnd others have recently advocated the nsed of studying 
foreign languages. This is a very good sign ; but the move- 
ment for spreading the knowledge of important languages should 
be directed by far-sighted Indian educators, connected with the 
Indian Universities and so I appeal to the authorities of the 
Calcutta University to take the necessary initiative in the 
matter. 

In conclusion, I may say, that if the authorities of the 
Calcutta University say that owing to the lack of funds they 
cannoit take any effective step to carry out the idea of establish- 
ing a School of Foreign Languages, to me this will be a very 
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ineffective excuse. “The will to do” and a “ man with a 
far-sighted programme of action ’’ 'are more important than all 
the money. This has been proved by the life of Sir Asutosh 
in creating the Post-Graduate ’Department of the Calcutta 
University and making all kinds of improvements in connection 
with the teaching of science. If the University authorities 
really want to take progressive steps, they can make a small 
beginning and they will find that their good work will always 
be supported by the general public, and ultimately even by a 
reluctant Government. 


Taraknath Das 
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CONSPECTUS 

XI 

This is an endeavour (probably not very successful) to 
group the subject of vocational education in a proper perspec- 
tive with education generally. It should be read with scepti- 
cism, and due regard to the fact that the point of view is 
not as central as it ought to be. There is need for a score of 
articles on the same subject, each by a different writer. 

Education as it is in Europe originated in the monasteries, 
and in an age of simple faith. Every religion is in its inception 
a reaction against the ideal of personal' worldly success as a 
chief aim in life. All old educational foundations, therefore, 
are dominated by an ideal, in its essence unselfish, and re- 
garding any line of study leading to a material gain with 
suspicion, if not with undisguised hostility. ‘ ‘ The function 
of education is to enlarge the intellectual and spiritual dominion 
of mankind. la as much as it does anything else it is 
neglecting its proper work.” The ideal is a noble one, though 
incomplete and still continues to attract as it deserves to do, 
nearly every one of good character, whose mind is not distorted 
by worldly circumstances : that is to say nearly every profes- 
sional educationalist, and all well-to-do families of two or three 
generations standing. 

The rest of the world is now at, or about at, the extreme 
of a counter-reaction towards materialism : Europe perhaps 
past the extreme, and the East still swinging in that direction. 
This outside opinion would probably regard the monastic ideal 
with contempt, as of no practical importance were it not 
that there has appeared in the world as a bye-product of pure 
learning, very great power over material things and therefore 
an ability to produce wealth far heyond the dreams of our 
ancestors. This beiftg so, unregenerate lay opinion is quite 
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definite that education may be made a powerful agent of indivi- 
dual success, and that ii ought to be. In as much as it does any- 
thing else it is neglecting its proper work. 

It is quite surprising how feW of those who interest them- 
selves in education do not belong whole-heartedly to one or 
the other of these two camps. Nearly all American schools 
and colleges for instance being quite modern foundations, 
belong very definitely to the utilitarian side. Foundations are 
often, if not usually, philanthropic in intention, but it is more 
or less openly assumed that the best thing that can be done 
for a student is to make him a more successful man. The 
watchword is efficiency. Internal administration is usually 
under an energetic organizing publicist principal who keeps a 
keen eye on the market for educated men. Research is valued 
principally as an advertisement. Many short and superficial 
courses of instruction are offered, of which students select those 
that will get them a degree with the least labour in the shortest 
time. There are practically no devotees of learning with no 
ulterior objective. Of the high and holy monastic spirit there 
is no trace. 

It would probably be impossible, now, to find anywhere 
in the world a school or University of the primitive monastic 
type,c totally unaffected by the utilitarian heresy. Or to put it 
in another way there is nothing quite so damnable, as the 
American University at the other extreme. But we will if we 
consider each institution from this point of view become aware 
of quite a number in Europe, that, while admitting modernism, 
do it with extreme reluctance. Oxford, the Home of Lost 
Causes, is the type. A famous manufacturer of motor cars 
who has set up his works in the neighbourhood has just been 
telling the public that a University education is woi'se than 
useless ; a tribute probably very gratifying to the University 
authorities. , 

It is for all practical purposes exactly true that, India^i 
educational ideas, before the advent of the English weye wholly 
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monastic. The cultured Indian of ’ those days was fully in 
sympathy with the academic founders of the Indian Universities : 
but there were two other factors that tended to partial utilitari- 
anism. The most important was no doubt the poverty of the 
people, seeking an Eldorado in Government employment ; 
which provided the urge, the directing force being the need of 
the Government for qualified assistance. Indian thought did 
not envisage a utilitarian aim at all. English thought was 
either monastic inasmuch as it came from the educational 
wing, or looking for assistance where it was most needed in as 
much as it came from the administration. We ought to 
remember, moreover, if we are fully to Understand, that the ad- 
ministration was, as it still is, to a large extent, educated in 
Eton, Oxford and Cambridge. It was anti-modern. 

No blame is being imputed to any one in this analysis. 
The roots of the present lie deep in the past, and no generation 
can escape the results of its antecedents except partially by a 
very extraordinary effort of constructive imagination. That is, 
what Js wanted now if this generation is not to make as many 
mistakes as its predecessors did. But this is intercalary. 

English in * Indian Universities is English language 
without modern English thought. It is a very effective 
vehicle for the thought of Shakespeare and the Spectator ; but 
quite a lot of things have happened since those days thatliave 
given rise.to thoughts undreamt of then. The argument, un- 
doubtedly well founded, that the English of SGakespeare has 
never been surpassed or even approached, is not really a good 
argument for making him the backbone of an Indian education 
in English. Only a slight mispronunciation will destroy 
Shakespeare’s music. And if the music is taken away what is 
left ? Not much except a little cheap and shallow pessimism. 
How little even of the thought of his own time there- is, may 
easily be seen by comparing him with his originals- Antony 
and Cleopatra, for instance, is merely Plutarch done into blank 
verse. * According to Shakespeare Antony and Cleopatra - were j 

10 
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fine romantic -characters. Actually, he was a sensual hog; she 
was a harlot; both were, merely disgusting and in due course 
and as an inevitable result both reaped the wage of sin which is 
death. The details have no real interest apart from Shakes- 
peare’s tintinnabulations. There are in India, at the present 
day, large numbers of the kind of Englishmen that have made 
their mother-land and the empire the mighty power that it is. 
Very few of tliem know nearly as much of Shakespeare as the 
average Calcutta B.A. does. He leaves them cold, for the 
simple reason that he has nothing of any practical interest to tell 
them. The great days of England are these days, not those of 
Elizabeth and Jier successors in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Not that Shakespeare look any interest in the England of his 
own time. Beyond a casual and fulsome flattery of Elizabeth 
there is no reference to it throughout his works. There is 
much of value in English thought and English litera- 
ture for the Indian students. But up to the 19th century there 
is hardly anything that is not more nobly expressed in his own 
literature. He should make his acquaintance with English by 
means of the writers of the 10th and 20th centuries, and not 
continue to make the Bard turn in his grave 'with parodies of 
his rhetoric any longer. A distinguished per.son said a few 
months ago that University Education might well be suspended 
for a decade. He was at least quite right as regards Shakes- 
peare, and the^same applies to most of the other text 'books in 
English commonly used in Indian Universities. 

Engineering Education in India is an utilitarian outcast 
from the monastic University — or at least was, up to a very few 
years ago. There Jiad to he Engineering schools because a road 
or a canal cannot be imported as machines and engines can, 
there was no need to make them more than Civil Engineering 
Colleges. . There is now a feeling that Indians capable of mani- 
pulating modern machines also would be very convenient. The 

idea that they might also design and make them has hardly yet 

dawned on anyone. This concludes the historical retrospect. 
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Education in India has noli^ come uilder Indian control, and 
will remain there. How many Indians realize that this gift was 
a gift of complete freedom, provided they use it and that every- 
thing they aspire to must follow as surely as the day follows the 
night ? Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits said, “ Give me the 
first seven years, you can have the rest,” Not the first seven 
only, but all the educational period has been given. How should 
it be used ? 

If a search of opinion were made to discover points of agree- 
ment between the Indian and the Englishman instead of differ- 
ences the most exact coincidence would be found in that both are 
apparently quite convinced that Democracy is a better form of 
Government than autocracy. It is perhaps not so fully demon- 
strated as its advocates assume, but if we are to trust published 
opinion, nearly all the world is satisfied that the people must 
rule and ought to rule. 

It is recorded of (I think) the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
that jvhen an extension downward of the franchise had taken 
place he said : “ Now our first step is to educate our masters.” 
That was practicarpolitics. It would have been still more prac- 
tical if it had been said a generation earlier. 

What is the sane procedure for any person who contem- 
plates doing what has often been done before ? Is it not to make 
first of all an intensive study of previous failures an^ successes? 
The intent of the Indian people at the present time is unmis- 
takeable. It is to make India a self-governing nation. ' We 
need not at all consider the wisdom or unwisdom of the intent. 
We can say without hesitation, as a mere matter of obvious 
commonsense : “Then the most important sulqect for your 
young men is history.” So it is. But it should be a complete 
history, and it should be dispasssionately studied. The histories 
of England and India are both most unsuitable. It is almost 
impossible to study them without passion, and both are incom- 
plete. England is at the very crest of her power and glory. 
The factors of her decay (if they exist) have not yet begun to work 
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themselves out. The history of that India which is in the minds 
of most Indians to-day does not exist. There is no doubt inspi- 
ration in the history of Past India, but more than inspiration is 
needed to build a nation. Moreover, introspective study is never 
effective. No doctor ever attempts to diagnose his own illness if it 
is at all serious. He always calls in another doctor, well knowing 
that his discomfort or pain will completely distort his judgment 
of his own case. There is (as it fortunately happens) one al- 
most complete national history in existence. It is the history 
of Kome. An able German historian (Mommsen) has traced 
its rise from a spiall agricultural community to the great days 
of the Caesars, and Gibbon has traced the decline and fall. 
Both of these books are summaries of the historical research of 
many centuries, and both (especially the former) are real his- 
tories ; that is to say they are conscious of the people, and are 
not obsessed with personalities and patriotism. 

The history of Rome should constitute the back-bone of 
any general education in history of any people regardless of 
race because it is the most complete available. It is the most 
nearly complete, but it is not in itself quite complete for several 
reasons, and requires supplementing. The serious defect is the 
ignoring of pre-human history. Those who compiled it did not 
know what we have now discovered ; that life is an ever victo- 
rious and progressive force, with a guarantee of, not ^ thousands 
but, millions^of years behind it. This knowledge is the inspira- 
tion of the Modern World and should never be omitted from 
any scheme of education, whatever else may be left out. 

Less important at this moment than history, but likely to 
become more and more important, is Economics, We have for 
many months been stressing the wealth-producing value of 
applied science ; but it is not sufficient to produce wealth ; and 
a nation is not necessarily well-to-do and healthy because it 
does. That is one of the lessons of Rome. It is hardly too 
much to say, that Rome perished under the enormous 'tributes 
of her conquests. This is one of the problems. . Rome failed to 
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solve, and which we must now solve or perish as she did — name- 
ly how to arrest the rotting effect of riches ; not only how to 
produce wealth ; but also how to give to each individual as 
much as will benefit him, and not so much as will ruin him. 
Not only how much, but in what form. The Romans thought 
that nothing could go wrong if they gave free food and free 
amusements to everybody that asked for them, which seems not 
unreasonable. But it was in its disastrous results worse than 
starvation and slavery. It seems so obvious, that it is always 
tried ; and is being tried at the present day. It has always 
failed, and always must till the lesson is learned that “ Men 
cannot live by bread alone.” 

Rome was a self-contained state. There was very little 
trade in anything except trumpery with the world beyond. No 
doubt the World State will come again, but it is a long way be- 
low the horizon. 

International trade in its economic aspects is therefore an- 
other thing that must be studied apart from history. There . is 
no fiistory of international economics on our present scale, and 
the history of internal economics is a history of failure only. 
The conclusion is that economics is pre-eminently a research 
subject. Classical economics is better than none, but not 
much. It has no successes to its credit corresponding ft) the 
successes of applied science ; and embodies many fallacies. 

These are the neglected or rather ill-taught subjects in Indian 
(not only Indian) Universities in the order of their importance ; 
namely History, Economics and Applied Science. The third 
we have dealt with very fully. The first two are here given 
their right place lest it be supposed that vocational education is 
offered as a panacea. It is not. 

A study of the calendar of any University or College, will 
exhibit a common feature, on which ’ all responsible opinion is 
now quite unanimous, namely, an increasing intensity of 
specialisation in the senior years. There is hardly any item of 
knowledge tljat jnighfc not conceivably be useful, but life is too 
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short to learn thoroughljs all that ioight be learned. We have 
already emphasized the enormous increase of accumulated know- 
ledge that must now be absorbed, if a young man is to reach 
a professional standard, while he still is a young man, nor is it 
only more time that is needed. There are many signs that the 
necessary ability is not so easy to find as it was when there 
was so much less to learn. It is not only because most men 
are less able than he was that we have no cases like Leonardo 
da Vinci’s now. It is no longer possible for any man, however 
brilliant, to earn fame in half a dozen different professions. 
This is one of the things that tends to disguise our real pro- 
gress. Ability that would have made a man famous a century 
ago, is to-day barely sufficient to distinguish him from the 
crowd. Life being as competitive as, or even more competitive 
than, ever it was, we are driven to attack on a narrow front, 
and to support it on a base no wider than is necessary. It is 
regrettable in as much as it tends to separate man from man, 
but it is inevitable. The best that can be done is to postp9ne 
it as long as possible. Specialisation is an economic necessity, 
but educationally it is a danger. ‘ 

There are two childish characteristics that must have 
strongly -impressed any one who has watched a child throughout 
a whole day. One is his tireless energy, and the other is 
his fickleness. From the moment that he awakes .till he 
drops asleep in the midst of his play, he is going for all he 
is worth, and never for more than half an hour at the same 
thing. He needs no conversion to antispecialism. He knows 
it to be a loathsome thing, to be postponed as long as ever 
he can. 

The organizers of elementary education, however, disagree 
with both .the child and the university. God alone knows 
what amount of childish suffering their invincible ignorance 
and brutal stupidity have caused. The degree of specialisation 
in the typical elementary school is by far more intense Chan 
it is in the very highest classes of a University. Beading 
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and Writing is intellectually one subject and Arithmetic is 
another. That’s all the chifd gets for the first three or four 
years. He is trained as a Clerk and accountant. Nine-tenths 
of his energy is suppressed,' and the universal appetite for 
new knowledge that might be so gloriously exploited" is all 
wasted. It is hardly too much to say that the first two 
years in the College are spent in inculcating elementary con-, 
cepts, that the child would have devoured with avidity before 
bitter experience had' convinced him that all learning is 
labour. The child is born with perfectly healthy instincts. 
He. knows what he wants to know, and is anxious to learn 
it. What parent is there that has not grdaned under his 
endless questioning ? Why should we assume that it is his 
duty to become a clerk-accountant before he does anything 
else ? 

The elementary school exists to train citizens. For most 
of them it will provide the only education they will get. It 
ought to cast so wide a net that ability -of every possible kind 
will 4)6 caught (interested^ and directed to its proper career. 

If it is nojv objected that this is all theory which can 
have no useful application unless some sort of a syllabus of 
elementary education is laid down, we must reply that he 
who alone is qualified to lay down a syllabus is unaWe to 
write, and anyhow could not be bothered to do such a tedious, 
stupid thing. But if his teacher is sympatheliic and kindly, 
and not a mere slave-driver the child will tell it to him as 
fast as he needs to know it. Obviously the teacher must 
be not only kindly but of very wide culture. It need not 
be very profound. He should also be more interested in 
children than in anything else, and able to suffer gladly their 
endless naughtiness from morning to night. In other words 
he should be a woman. 

No imere] man is 'qualified to teach small children. They 
invariably , irritate -him to madness and he protests himself in 
the only possible way by means of a harsh and rigid discipline, 
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very bad for the child. A woman’s endless patience with 
her children is not weakness, 8,s the father nearly always 
thinks it is. Her method is the method of love, and is the 
correct method. The root, of the father’s disapproval is his 
own incapacity to imitate her. He is unwise if he interferes 
before the child wants him. His time will come. 

Generally speaking a woman is as unsuitable for teaching 
children over ten years of age as a man is for teaching children 
under eight. This applies specially to male children, but 
is also true to a certain extent of girls. We will not venture 
to say particularly what it is that a man can teach, and a 
woman cannot, as we did in the reverse case. It suffices 
to say that it is important and should not be omitted from 
the education of either sex. 

We add these notes on elementary education because no 
>ystem of advanced education can rest securely, except on 
universal compulsory education. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to. say that the best' thing that could be done for University 
and Higher Education generally, in this country, would be 
to suspend University Extension altogether until this is 
achieved. There would be an incalculable raising of the 
standard, if the higher institutions were forced to select 
the same number of students from among all the people 
instead of from a tiny minority as at present. 

Explicit, 


L. D. COUESLANT 
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“SEMPER FIDELIS!” 

Bright are my thoughts, now Love’s Springtime ia here, 
My hopes are like buds of sweet flowers; 

’Tis then all my thoughts are of thee, my dear, 

For the love and the home to be ours ! 

“ Semper Fidelis ” my motto shall be 

Dearest, my true love is only for thee I 

Tender in Summer, like roses in June, 

My buds blossom out into flow’rs ; 

It seems my path with red roses is strewn 
I’m as gay as the birds in the bowers I 

“ Semper Fidelis ” ray motto shall be 

Dearest, my true love is only for thee ! 

Then came the Autumn and harvest of Love, ' 

For I asked you to marry me then ; 

Your answer, was “ yes,” my hopes soared above 
You made me the happiest of men 1 

“ Semj)er Fidelis ” my motto shall be 

Dearest, my true love is only for thee 1 

• 

Now* has Love’s Winter time come with its sjjfife, 

The frost of old age, bleak and drear; 

The birds and the flow’rs have faded from life 
There’s none but ourselves left to cheer I 

“ Semper Fidelis ” my motto has been 

Dearest, my true love is still for my queen I 

K. Lennard-Arklow 


11 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE EARLY LIFE OF 
BUDDHA ’ 

India, they say, is plentiful in natural resources. But 
India is plentiful also in intellectual, moral and spiritual 
materials. There is hardly any field of activity — intellectual, 
political, industrial or commercial — in which India, modern as 
well as ancient, has not held its own against any nation. But 
in the sphere of spiritual knowledge and development, India 
stands not only unsurpassed but unequalled. If any proof of 
this statement is required, it is furnished by an occasion like 
that of to-day. To-day is the day when Lord Buddha was 
born, to-day is the day when he obtained Enlightenment, and 
to-day is also the day when he passed away to that bourne from 
which nobody has returned. Whenever a function like that 
of to-day is celebrated in India, what do we find? It is natural 
that many Indians- should be present. But be it noted that 
they are not all Bengalees, but represent all parts of the country. 
This is not all. We find here people amqpgst us who have 
come from the borderlands of India. We have here Sinhalese, 
Burmese, Nepalese and Tibetans. And not unfrequently do we 
notice the Japanese and also the Chinese in such assemblies. 
Again, the Europeans who claim to be rationalists .are also 
found. We thus see that people of various nationalities, in 
fact the whole world, joins hand in paying homage to the 
hallowed memory of the personage who was born, became 

Buddha, and also passed away on this day of the year. And 

when we know that he was an Indian and that he lived and 

preached his doctrines in India, we feel proud that he was 

born in India and raised this country so high in the estimation 
of the world. And we must all agree in saying that he was the 
greatest son of India. 

* Speech delivered on the 23rd May, 1929, in the Hall of the Mah5.*Bodbi Society 
Calcutta, 
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Nearly twenty-four centuri^ have elajpsed.smce the demise 
of the founder of Buddhism, to show reverence to whose memory 
w^e have assembled here to-night. His name was Siddhartha 
Gautama. He traced his descent from the Ikshvaku family. 
He was son of Suddhodana, chief of a Kshatriya clan’ called 
Sakya. The Sakyas occupied a territory at the foot of the 
Nepal hills bordering upon the Basti and Gorakhpur Districts 
of the U. P. They were an artistocratic republic, owing fealty 
to the king of Kosala when Buddha was born. The biographies 
of Buddha were compiled many years after him. There is thus 
a sort of mythological air about them. Nevertheless, if we 
take what is common to the accounts of his life such as the 
Buddhacharita and Lalitavistara preserved by Northern 
Buddhism in Nepal and Tibet and the Jdtaka-aifhakathd of 
Southern Buddhism in Ceylon, that ought to pass for his 
reliable biography so long as it is not contradicted by the 
earliest Pali canon and is stripped of its miraculous portions. 
It is true that much has been said and written about Buddha, 
about^his life and work, but “ a well-written life,” says Carlyle, 
“ is almost as rg,re as a well-spent one.” Fortunately for us, 
a well-spent life is before us, namely, that of Buddha, though 
such a thing is a rarity of rarities. Unfortunately there is no 
well-written life of that greatest son of India. Indeed, Buddha 
was a genius, a mighty colossal genius. The characteristics 
of a genius are : (1) the eye to see, which is a divkie gift, (2) 
‘ the transcendent capacity of taking trouble,’ as Carlyle would 
say, and (3) fecundity of thought. No account of his work, 
which does not do justice to these qualities as developed in him, 
can be called life of Buddha. 

Let us first consider the first characteristic of genius and 
see how it was evolved in that Sakya prince : I mean, ‘ the eye 
to see.’ It is not the physical eye, but surely the spiritual eye, 
which sees through all the senses and is susceptible to all 
external impressions. A musician can hear and appreciate 
many fine notes which are imperceptible to an ordinary 
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untrained ear. • A painter can perceive and be transported with 
joy on noticing colours wliich an ordinary man can never 
detect. A poet quickly apprehends and drinks in beauties in 
nature or in man which are hidden to the prosaic eye of an 
average person. In fact, to a genius this world is no com- 
monplace, and, being of a fine, delicate and sensitive nature like 
a highly strung musical instrument, he is exceedingly susceptible 
to all external touches or contacts of even the lightest character. 
It is true that Buddha was not the son of a king. Nevertheless, 
he was a scion of a noble aristocratic family. He himself 
tells us that his father Suddhodana had built for him three 
palaces, one for the hot, one for the cold, and one for the rainy 
season, replete with all comforts and sensual enjoyments, so 
that there could be no cause for any repulsion or disgust at 
any unsightly sight. Nevertheless, the sight of an old man, 
a diseased man and a dead man affects him in a way in which 
probably none of us has ever been so affected. While going 
put of his palace one- day, we are told, he meets a man with 
white hair, his hand resting on a staff, eyes, saws teeth, 
sans everything. Similarly, another day hp sees a diseased 
man with a swollen belly, his frame shaking as he pants, and 
uttering piteously ‘mother, mother.’ On a third occasion he 
cor»es upon a scene where a dead body is being borne by four 
men: and followed by companions beating their breasts and 
mourning unceasingly. If w'e meet a man in a street suffering, 
say, from leprosy, we fly away for our life, cursing our City 
Fathers. If we see an old decrepit man, crying ‘ food, food,’ 
we wonder how this beggar nuisance is allowed to remain in 
this second city of the empire. If again the sight of a dead 
body being carried is obtruded upon us, we forthwith close our 
eyes and ears, and run away from that horrid spectacle. We 
ourselves know that we are subject to disease, that we shall 
also be grown double with age, and that we shall have to quit 
this mortal coil. Nevertheless, no sight is more hedious, 
disgusting and terrifying to us all than any one of these. Such 
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was not however the case wij^ Buddha^ though he was rolling 
in luxury. These sights, comnlonplace though they were, 
offered a rich pabulum to his mind which kept on reflecting 
upon these phenomena. 

This incident in Buddha’s life reminds us of a story of Kabir. 
Kabir, we are told, once came to a place where a woman was 
plying a hand-mill. He stopped, watched, and all of a sudden burst 
out crying. People gathered round him and could not understand 
why such an ordinary thing as a hand-mill should move him 
to tears. So they asked what the matter was with him. He 
pointed to the hand-mill, and said that whatever grains were 
put into it from the apertures above were pounded to atoms. 
Similarly, this world, he proceeded further, was such a machine 
which pulverised everybody that got into it. Many people 
laughed and called him a lunatic. But there were some who 
admired him, but could give him no comfort. Kabir, however, 
continued crying till a saint of the name of Nipat Niranjan 
came. On learning why the former ‘was weeping, the latter 
srrfiled a little and remarked that what Kabir saw was half the 
truth. It is tjrue that whatever grains were put into the hand- 
mill were mostly reduced to powder. But there was that pivot 
pin which was driven tight into the lower stone and round 
which the upper stone revolved, and the grains which* stood 
close to this central pivot remained whole and intact. Similarly 
even in this machine-like world, those human beings were 
saved who stuck fast to the immovable pivot, namely, the 
Supreme Soul. Kabir understood the exposition, rose up with 
a smiling face, and went home. 

Now, of all the commonplace sights of an Indian household 
the most commonplace is the sight of a hand-mill. If we at all 
go to a place where a hand-mill is being plied, we go there not 
so much to inspect that execrable thing as the person who is 
turning it round and round, just to make sure that she is a 
‘maiden withering on the stalk.’ But to find tongues in a hand- 
mill and hear sermons from that stone is considered worthy of 
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a moon^struck in'diyidufjl. To <> genius, however, nothing is 
commonplace. Kabir was a genius, and so even- the commonest 
sight of a hand-mill gave his mind much food for serious 
thought, so serious, indeed, that it made him cry. But Kabir 
was a fortunate man, for he had not to weep for many days, 
certainly not many months or years. Nipat Niranjan came to 
his help even before it was long, and the mystery which hung 
over him was unriddled. Such was not, however, the case with 
Buddha. On seeing the sights of a diseased, an aged and a dead 
man, he knew he was subject to disease, old age and death. 
And he thought to himself as follows : ‘ ‘ Myself subject to 

birth, growth and decay, sickness and death, pain and 
impurity, sought after what also is subject to these, namely, 
wife and children, slaves male and female, goats and sheep, ... 

elephants, horses ” and so forth. And when he reflected 

thus, all the joy of life died within him. But his reflection 
did not stop here. And he further thought to himself : “How 
if I seek the birthless, ‘ ageless, diseaseless, deathless and the 
stainless, incomparable surety, the extinction of illusion !” To 
realise this object, however, it was necessary tl)at he should 
renounce the world, or to use the Buddhi.st phrase “ go fofth 
from home to lead the homeless life.” But this was by no 
mean» an easy thing. Because his was a loving soul, and 
affection for his parents and for his wife had laid deep roots in 
his heart. Asad as he was revolving the problem of existence 
in his mind and had very nearly resolved upon forsaking the 
world, a son was born to him, and he felt that this was but 
another link which nature had forged and added to the chain 
which had bound him to the world. Just before renouncing the 
world, a longing seized his mind to see the new-born babe. 
He went to Jhe lying-in chamber. Yas'odhara, his wife, was 
fast asleep with one hand upon the babe which was lying with 
its face turned the other way. If he wanted to see the infant, 
it was absolutely necessary to remove the mother’s hand. ., But 
if he did so, it would surely w'ake her up, and she would 
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prevent him 'from leading the homeless life.’ A struggle 
was thus# raging ffiercely in his mind. Prosaic critics may say 
that Buddha ^has made no reference to this struggle in any one 
of his speeches recorded in the Pali Canon. But the Pali 
Canon does not •contain any — not even the most oblique — 
reference by Buddha to his wife. . Nevertheless, it speaks of his 
son Rahula, and Kahula would not have been born if Buddha 
surely had no wife. Again, the biographies preserved by both 
the Northern and Southern Buddhism give a graphic description 
of the hard struggle that was raging in his mind just before 
forsaking the world. And this is just what might be expected 
of Buddha. Buddha was a genius, an extraorclinary personage, 
a lokottara as Bhavabhuti would say. “ Who can comprehend,” 
says this Sanskrit poet in the U ttara-Ramacharita “ the minds 
of lokottara or extraordinary persons, which are more tender 
than a flower and (at the same time) harder than an adamant.’’ 
Nobody was more devoted to his wife than Rama to Sita. 
And yet when as king it was necessary to forsake her in the 
interest of public peace and confidence, he did it, making his 
heart as hard as adamant. Nobody loved his wife and child 
mord than Buddha did his Yasodhara and Rahula, and yet 
when he was resolved upon finding ‘ the diseaseless, ageless and 
deathless ’ or in other words, when lie was bent upon finding 
Truth of Existence which was higher than divinity itself, his 
soft, impressionable, melting heart became hard, •impervious and 
ruthless, and without giving any thought to what his parents 
and wife might feel, he left his home, sweet home, on the full 
moon-light night of Ashadha, mounted on his favourite steed 
Ka^thaka and accompanied by his charioteer Ohhanna. He 
did not stop till he crossed the Anoma beyond the Koliyan 
country. There he alighted and sent back the courser with the 
charioteer. Then he cut off his hair and beard, and, putting 
oni the yellow garb, dedicated himself to ‘ the homeless life.’ 

^here are critics who tell us that there was nothing 
singular or superhuman in Buddha’s renunciation of the world. 
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Examples of such Venupciatioh, 1i|iey say, were very usual and 
numerous in Ancient India. We regret we cannot understand 
thesj^ critics. There are persons who have forsaken the world, 
being afflicted by misfortunes and bereavements in the family. 
There are persons who have retired to a forest gladly buffeting the 
winter wind because it is ‘ not so unkind as man’s ingratitude.’ 
There are many such both in modern and ancient India. But 
there are persons who in the midst of prosperity and comfort have 
felt “ a yearning and a want which nothing could satisfy and 
which hafe robbed of their charm all earthly gains and hopes.” 
Such are the persons described by Yajhavalkya in the 
Brihadaranyakopanishad. Such persons have always been very 
few and far between.. But they, be it noj^ed, on renouncing the 
world, join one religious school or another. Such was not the case 
with Buddha. On seeing disease, old age and death he hankered 
after ‘the diseaseless, ageless and deathless.’ He was in the 
world, but found the life of sensual pleasures wanting. He had 
therefore to take up ‘ the homeless life,’ but not with a view to 
join any mendicant sect and spend his whole life uninterruptedly 
in the company of that fraternity, but rather tocascertain what 
religious thought and discipline would enable him to reach the 
goal he had set before his mind’s eye. His was thus a 
‘ homftless life ’ in quest of Truth, that is, a life of most 
strenuous endeavour and most trying hardship. That it .began 
with positive *discomfort may be seen from what he has said 
about his experiences when he ate his first meal gathered by 
"begging. “His stomach turned,” says he, ” and he felt as if 
his inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth.” 
It was by a stern exercise of his will power that he overcame 
this feeling of distress at that repulsive food.” And we know 
that bis whple work as a researcher when he turned a men- 
dicant, was overspread with restlessness, pain, despair and 
struggle. This is just as it should be. “ No pain, no palm ; 
no thorns, no throne ; no gall, no glory ; no cross, no 
crown-” 
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Taking a week’s respite in 'a naango-grove at Anupiya, he 
went to Rsjagriha^ capital of Bimbisara,*King of Magadha, wh:), 
we are told, tried his best to induce Buddha to revert to his life 
as a householder. But the -latter was firm in his resolution. 
From there he repaired to the place where Alara Kalama was 
staying with his colony of pupils. There he not only learn- 
ed the theory, but also mastered the practice of a samadhi or 
trance called akimchanyayatana and within such a short timb 
that Alara Kalama offered to treat Buddha as his equal and 
co-leader of the colony. But that did not satisfy him., and so 
he proceeded to the site occupied by Uddaka Eamaputra and his 
disciples. There he mastered the highest type of samMhi 
or trance called naiva-sartijnd-nasathjn-dyatana, but without 
much fruit. He was now convinced that the Yoga system of 
thought and discipline was not the proper end of the religious 
life, because that did not take him to ‘ the diseaseless, ageless 
and deathless.’ He was now determined to give a trial to the 
system and practice of asceticism which had then been brought 
to a perfection. He therefore retired to the forest of Uruvela, 
not far from modern Bodh-Gaya. This new life began well. 
He “ spied a beautiful, secluded spot among the trees, with a 
pleasant, shallow, clear-flowing river close by, easily accessible, 
with fields and pastures all around.” He was also waited 
upon by five Brahman ascetics, who ” swept his cell, and did 
all manner of service for him, and kept constantly at his beck 
and call, all the time saying, ‘ Now he will become a Buddha, 
now he will become a Buddha.’ ” In such favourable circum- 
stances he commenced a series of austerities, each more terrible 
than its predecessor. At times both his mind and body recoiled 
from these courses, but with a strong, indomitable will he set 
himself fast to these practices. The result was, as he tells us, 
that when he touched his belly, he felt his back-bone through it, 
and when he rubbed his limbs to refresh them, his hair fell off. 
So emaciated and worn almost a skeleton he had become through 
rigorous fasting and terrible austerities, Self-mortification 
12 
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had reached its utmost limjt, and yet there was no 
enlightenment, no insight- into the riddle of the world. There 
must be another way, he thought, to this enlightenment. He 
was convinced of the hollowness and futility of ascetic practices. 
“ It were not easy,” said Buddha to himself, “to attain to this 
blessedness with body so exceedingly lean and wasted ; how 
if I eat of substantial food and rice porridge?” He therefore 
wisely began to take food and also to indulge in some of the 
trances of contemplation. This brought a speedy recuperation 
to both his soul and body. But the five Brahman ascetics, who 
stayed with him and did menial service, lost faith in him and went 
away. On the' full-moon-day of Vaisakba he went to the foot 
of a tree near the Niranjara river! Just at that time SujatS, 
daughter of the Chieftain, came to the spot for worship. 
Thinking him to be the presiding deity of the tree, she offered 
him milk-rice and departed. He partook of the dish, spread 
the grass given him by a grass-cutter, and sat cross-legged 
beneath the tree, exclaiming r “ Let my skin, nerves and 
bones waste away ; let all flesh and blood in me dry up^ but 
never from this seat will I stir until I have attained the supreme 
and absolute wisdom.” And lo ! on the very first day of 
contemplation, he attained to Enlightenment and unriddled 
the,mystery of the world. 

Let us now pause here for a moment and see whether we 
cannot appreciate this part of Buddha’s life also. Gautama 
SiddhSrtha, we know, left his home when he was twenty- 
nine years old, and he became Buddha or Enlightened when he 
was thirty-five. We have thus a period of six years, which 
may be described as period of quest after truth. It was, in fact, 
a period of research student or professor. Unfortunately we 
are not in possession of a full account of this important period. 
We only glean from Buddhist scriptures that during these six 
years he served as a disciple, first, of A]ara KSlama, and next 
of Uddaka Ramaputra, and afterwards gave himself qp to the 
rigorous performance of religious austerities. These were no 
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doubt the principal events of fes career as a researcher and as 
such have been recorded, but we cannot suppose that they form 
the whole account of this part of his life. In the Pitakas many 
incidents are narrated which show that Buddha was thoroughly 
conversant with the doctrines and principles of the various reli- 
gious schools and sects that were in existence in his time. 
When and where could he have acquired this intimate know- 
ledge of these ? fle could not have done so when he was liv- 
ing a life of self-indulgence in his father’s mansion. And after 
Enlightenment, he appears before the world as a full-fledged 
preacher, tackling effectively every doctrine or. principle of his 
time. The obvious reply is that he secured this first-hand 
knowledge during his career as a researcher. It will thus 
be seen that this career was occupied with a close and sys- 
tematic study of the religious and philosophic activity of his 
age with a view to find out ‘ the diseaseless, ageless and death- 
less’ after which he had hankered. And how do we find him 
during this period ? Exactly like a genuine researcher. It is 
a common-spread but wrong belief that truth flashes upon the 
mind of a researcflier, merely by thinking about it. It is forgot- 
ten that he has to frame many hypotheses and conduct many 
experiments which very often end in nothing, or at best- produce 
only negative results. It is by wasting time and energy by, for 
some tim, pursuing the wrong tracks that truth flashes upon 
the mind of the researcher, almost by the method of residue. 
Of course, when the truth has once revealed itself in this 
manner, the researcher is eulogised as a man of genius. Such 
was the case with Newton, Lord Kelvin and all scientific 
workers. The excellence and utility of the truths they have 
discovered overpower us so much that we forget what an amount 
of toiling and suffering it has cost them in the pursuit* of their 
enquiry. Carlyle is therefore perfectly right in saying that 
genius is ‘the transcendent capacity of taking trouble. ’ There 
was nd genius in the field of science or religion who has not 
taken infinite pains in getting at the truth. Buddha, a genius 
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that he was, had to shew this ‘t/anscendent capacity of taking 
trouble,’ and he did show it wonderfully. Enlightenment did 
not come to him spontaneously.. It came after a fairly long 
period of six years’ toilitig and moiling. He began by follow- 
ing the wrong roads and frittering away both his time and 
labour. He had fallen into ‘ Himalayan blunders.’ For 
we know that he carried his ascetic practices to such an excess 
that he had very nearly succumbed. In fact, messengers were 
sent to Suddhodana to inform him that his son was dead. But 
by no means disconcerted, he stuck on till the secret of life 
and death unfolded itself to him. 

We thus see that wisdom dawned upon his mind, first be- 
cause he had ‘ the eye to see ’ and he saw with it clearly and 
fearlessly ; and secondly because he had ‘ the transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble ’ and showed it with a fervour and 
lustre still unsurpassed by any human worker. Because 
this life of Buddha has a humanising effect upon us, it appeals 
to us with such force. If he had been represented to us as a 
perfect man, always thinking and doing things correctly, we 
should not have thought much of him. We should have admired 
him from a distance, as we ought to in the case of superhuman 
beings. . But we feel that he is one of us. Being a genius or 
lokottara he no doubt exacts our admiration, but we feel that 
the life he has led, that is, the thoughts he had thought, the 
feelings he fias felt and the acts he has willed are all human, 
though decidedly of the better and higher type. Even some of 
the incidents of his life, though they may smack of the super- 
natural, are typically and intensely human, and as such arrest 
our attention. Take the case of Mara, who corresponds to the 
Satan of Christianity. He visits and tempts Buddha many a 
time. Here let us take that occasion when he was resting after 
Enlightenment under the Shepherd’s Banyan Tree, as it was 
called, on the bank of the river Nirafijara. Then Mara came 
and addressed Buddha as follows : “ Pass away now,* Lord, 

from existence ! Let the Blessed One now die ! ” And what 
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reply does Buddha give? ‘'Iwill net die,” says Buddha, 
“ until this pure religion of mine shall have become successful, 
prosperous and wide-spread and popular in all its full extent, 
until, in a word, it shall have been well proclaimed among 
men.” We are apt to treat this incident as a preternatural 
event and to think that Mara could never have manifested him- 
self to Buddha. Scepticism is so rampant still in this world 
that even if a ghost were really to rise from a grave, we would 
refuse to believe our eyes. In days gone by, however, people 
believed that superhuman beings could mix with men. There 
is no reason therefore why we should not believe that this 
incident did occur in Buddha’s life in the sense that Buddha 
thought that he really faced Mara, the Evil One. In fact, such 
a thing did happen to a religious reformer in Europe in 
medieval times, I mean, Luther. “In the room of the 
Wartburg, where he sat translating the Bible, they still show 
you a black spot on the wall ; the strange memorial of one of 
these conflicts. Luther sat translating one of the Psalms ; -he 
was worn-down with long labour, with sickness, abstinence 
from food : there arose before him some hideous indefinable 
Image which he took for the Evil One to forbid his work. 
Luther started up, with fiend-defiance ; flung his inkstapd at the 
spectre and it disappeared.” If we now ask a scientist o^ any 
sceptic* of his ilk what we are to think of these apparitions, he 
is sure to explain them as hallucinations. The^ may be hal- 
lucinations of the senses or the brain or of both, but they are 
not caused by any physical or mental ailment but are consistent 
with perfect sanity of mind. They are caused rather by an 
over-sensitive mind steeped deep in the belief that we can have 
intercourse with the spirit denizens of worlds other than our 
own. “ But the man’s heart that dare rise defiant, face to face, 
against Hell itself, can give no higher proof of fearlessness.” 
It is in this light we have to interpret Buddha’s fight with 
MaraT A more valiant soul than Buddha it is impossible to 
find. 
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Time does not permit our ' considering Buddha’s solution 
of the life problem, the ripe fruit of his research work, which 
ensured the attaintment of ‘ the .diseaseless, ageless and death- 
less,’ for the sake of which he renounced the world and led a 
life of extreme privation and hardship for a period of no less 
than six years. No human being, whatever his mental and 
spiritual calibre is, can completely transcend the environments 
of his period in which he finds himself placed. Of course, he 
has to go one or two steps farther than what the people of his 
age have done, otherwise he cannot be looked upon as a genius. 
Above all, he has to take note of every important element of 
the spiritual thought of his time. . And the originality of his 
message consists in taking an exhaustive cognisance of these 
elements and so connecting them as to show his own indi- 
viduality of thought and spiritual development. Such was the 
case with Buddha’s message which took a careful note of all 
that was important in the mental and spiritual thought of the 
period. And, with a cement supplied by his mind, he synthe- 
sised all these elements into a systematic theory of his own, 
showing how disease, age and death sprang up and how they 
could be counteracted so as to lead to the Path of Deliverance. 
Similarly, it is not possible here and now to describe his life as 
a preacher, the unique personality he evinced, and the fecundity 
of thought, the third trait of genius, which he displayed when 
circumstances compelled him to consider and criticise the views 
and doctrines of the rival schools and show lucidly how his 
dhaijima alone was a reply to every que'ry and silenced all 
doubts and misgivings. 


D. K. Bhandarkar 
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THE ORGANIC LAW OF THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

A further step in the direction of establishing the authority 
of the Central Government was taken on October 3 when the 
organic law governing the reorganization of the Nationalist 
Government was promulgated, following its adoption by the 
Central Political Council and the standing committee of the 
Kuomintang Party. According to the official report issued by 
the Kuo Min news agency on October 4, the neW law “ sets all 
doubts at rest as to the supremacy of the Party — the Kuomin- 
tang — which not only creates the Nationalist Government, but 
also directs and supervises its administration.” . . 

This declaration was significant because the Chinese news- 
papers for a considerable period have contained reports regard- 
ing controversies which had developed over** this point, in other 
words the source of authority, some arguing that the organic 
law of the land should derive its authority from the people, 
while the party members argued that it should derive its powers 
from the Party, the Kuomintang. The report by the official 
news agency explained that the action now taken amounts to 
the beginning of the “ period of tutelage ” which was outlined 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his San Min Ghii-1, meaning by this 
that the Kuomintang Party has now definitely taken over the 
control of affairs pending the final stage when the powers of 
government will be handed over to the people. 

The Preamble to the Law. 

The preamble to the new constitutional law reads as follows : 

” The Kuomintang of China, in pursuance of the Three 
People’s Principles and the Five Power* Constitution of th,e 
Revolution, hereby establishes the Republic of China, 
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“ The Party, having sXvept aWay and removed all obstacles 
by military force and having passed from the Period of Military 
Conquest to that of Political Tutelage, now must establish a 
model government based upon • the Five-Power Constitution to 
train the p^ple "so that they may be able to exercise their poli- 
tical powers, and to facilitate the Party in hastening the hand- 
ing over of such powers to the people. 

“ Accordingly, the Kuomintang, in fulfilling the duty of 
direction and supervision of the Nationalist Government devolv- 
ing upon it by virtue of its history, hereby formulates and pro- 
mulgates the Law governing the Organization of tlie Nationalist 
Government.” 

The ” Five-Power” Constitution. 

The new law has been popularly called the “ Five-Power 
Constitution ” since it covers the new governmental organization 
which includes five departments or fundamental divisions of 
authority. In other words, the Chinese have taken the three 
divisions of authority as known under the American constitu- 
tion. Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and have added two 
others from the ancient Chinese theory of government, the Exa- 
mination Department and the Censorship Department. The 
new system of government which is now to be given a trial by 
the l^ationalists, was explained from a legal standpoint in an 
article by Mr. Liang Yueng-li, which appeared in The Review 
on September 29. Mr. Liang, who is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, explained that the new “ Five-Power Constitu- 
tion” follows closely Dr. Sun Yat-sen’.s conception of the most 
efficient and workable system of government for China, a type 
of government combining the best of the West with the best from 
the ancient Chinese political system. The two elements which 
have been • retained from the Chinese system are the Examina- 
tion Department and the Censorship Department, the first being 
a modern adaptation of the old system of official literary exami- 
nations which was abolished when the Republic was estabnshed 
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and its recreation into a modernized form, of Civil Service. The 
Board of Censors also was a unique feature of the ancient 
empire and consisted of an independent board or commission 
appointed by the Emperor ; but "independent; which had pQvyer, 
of supervising and censoring the activities of officials, including 
the emperor himself. The five departments or councils, which 
will be known in China as Yuans, are to have the power of 
drafting the details of their forms of organization, according to 
the official report. 

The Organic Law of the Government. 

The new organic law delineating the powers of the Govern- 
ment and the five councils or Yuans, was also announced 
through the Kuo Min news agency as follows : — 

Promulgated at Nanking on October 4, 1928. 

The Kuomintang of China, in order to establish the Re- 
public of China on the basis of the Thisee Principles of the 
people*and the Constitution of Five Powers, which form the’ 
underlying principle of the Resolution, having conquered all 
opposition by military force and having now brought the Revo- 
lution from the miltary stage to the educative stage, deem it 
necessary to construct a framework for the constitution of Five 
Powers with a view to developing the ability of the people to 
exercise political power, so that constitutional goverament may 
soon come into existence and pplitical power be restored to the 
people ; and, further, in virtue of the responsibilities hitherto 
entrusted to the Party for the guidance and supervision of the 
Government, do hereby ordain and promulgate the following 
Organic Law of the National Government. 

Chapter I. 

The National Government. 

Article 1. The National Government exercise all the 
governing powers of the Republic of China, 

, 1 .^ 
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Article 2.% The Kational Government shall have the su- 
preme command of the land, naval, and air forces. 

Article 3. The National Government shall have the power 
to declare war, to negotiate peace, and to conclude treaties. 

Article 4. The National Government shall exercise the 
power of granting amnesties, pardons, reprieves, and restitution 
of civic rights. 

Article 5. The National Government shall be composed of 
the following five Yuan ; the Executive Yuan, the Legislative 
Yuan, the Judicial Yuan, the Examination Yuan, and the Con- 
trol Yuan. 

Article 6. ' There shall be a President and from twelve to 
sixteen State Councillors of the National Government. 

Article 7. The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Five 
Yuan shall be appointed from among the State Councillors of 
National Government. 

Article 8. The President of the National Government shall 
represent the Natidhal Government in receiving foreign diplo- 
matic representatives and in officiating or participating in' State 
functions. 

Article 9. The President of the National Government shall 
concurrently be the Commander-in-Chief of the land, naval, and 
ail*' forces of the Republic of China. 

Article 10. In case the President of the National Govern- 
ment is ufiable to discharge his duties from any cause whatso- 
ever, the President of the Executive Yuan shall act in his place. 

Article 11. The National Government shall conduct 
national affairs through the State Council. The State Council 
shall be composed of the State Councillors of the National 
Government, and the President of the National Government 
shall be, the Chairman of the State Council. 

Article 12. All matters which cannot be settled between 
two or more of the Yuan shall be referred to the State Council 
for decision. 

Article 13. All laws promulgated and all mandates issued 
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by virtue of a decision of thd State Council shall be signed by 
the President of the National Government and countersigned by 
the Presidents of the Five Yuan. 

Article 14. Each of the Five Yuan may, according to law, 
issue orders. 

Chapter II. 

The Executive Yuan. 

Article 15. The Executive Yuan shall be the highest exe- 
cutive organ of the National Government. 

Article 10. The Executive Yuan shall have a President 
and a Vice-President. 

In case the President is unable to discharge his duties from 
any cause whatsoever, the Vice-President shall act in his place. 

Article 17. The Executive Yuan shall establish Minis- 
tries to which shall be entrusted the various executive duties. 

The Executive Yuan may appoint Commissions to take 
charge of specified executive matters. 

Article 18. The Ministries of the Executive Yuan shall 
each have a Minister, a Political Vice-Minister, and an Ad- 
ministrative Vice-Minister, and the various Commissions shall 
each have a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman, all of whom ahall 
be appointed or removed by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the said Yuan. 

Article 19. The Ministers, and the Chairmen of the vari- 
ous Commissions, of the Executive Yuan may, w'hen necessary, 
attend the meetings of the State Council and of the Legislative 
Yuan. , 

Article 20. The Executive Yuan may introduce in the 
Legislative Yuan bills on matters within its own competence. 

Article 21. Meetings of the Executive Yuan ’shall be 
attended by the President, the Vice-President, the Ministers of 
the various Ministries, and the Chairman of the various Com- 
missions, and {uresided over by the President of the said Yuan, 
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Article 22. The following*' matters shall be decided at a 
meeting of the Executive Yuan : 

(1) Bills on legislative matters to be introduced in the 

Legislative Yuan; 

(2) Budgets to be submitted to the Legislative Yuan. 

(3) Amnesties to be submitted to the Legislative Yuan. 

(4) Declaration of war, negotiation for peace, conclusion 

of treaties, and other important international matters 

to be submitted to the Legislative Yuan. 

(5) The appointment or dismissal of administrative officials 

of or above the rank of Chien-Jen (Third Class). 

(6) All matters which cannot be settled between the various 

Ministries and Commissions of the Executive Yuan. 

(7) All matters which, according to law or in the opinion 

of the President of the Yuan, should be decided at a 

meeting of the said Yuan. 

Article 23. The various Ministries and Commissions of 
the Executive Yuan may, according to law, issue orders. 

Article 24. The organization of the Executive Yuan and 
of the various Ministries and Commissions shall be determined 
by law. 


Chapter III. 

The Legislatioe Yuan. 

Article 25. The Legislative Yuan shall be the highest 
legislative organ of the National Government. 

The Legislative Yuan shall have the power to decide upon 
the following .-—legislation, budgets, amnesties, declaration of 
war, negotiation for peace, conclusion of treaties, and other 
important international affairs. 

Article 26. The Legislative Yuan shall have a President 
and a Vice-President. 

In case the President is unable to discharge his duties from 
any cause whatsoever, the Vice-President shall act in his place. 
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Article 27. The Legislalive Yuan shall be composed of 
from forty-nine to ninety-nine members, who Bhall be appointed 
by the National Government at the instance Of fhe President of 
the said Yuan. 

Article 28. The term of office of the members of the 
Legislative Yuan. 

Article 29. The members of the Legislative Yuan shall 
not concurrently be non-political administrative officials of the 
various organs of the central or local governments. 

Article 30. The President of the Legislative Yuan shall 
preside at all meetings of the Legislative Yuan. 

Article 31. All resolutions passed by the Legislative Yuan 
shall be decided upon and promulgated by the State Council. 

Article 32. The organization of the Legislative Yuan 
shall be determined by law. 

Chapter IV. 

The Judicial Yuan. 

Article 33. The Judicial Yuan shall be the highest judicial 
organ of the National Government and shall take charge of 
judicial trial, judicial administration, disciplinary punishment 
of officials, and trial of administrative cases. 

The granting of pardons and reprieves and the restitution 
of civic rights shall be submitted by the President of the Judi- 
cial Yuan to the National Government for approval and action. 

Article 34. The Judicial Yuan shall have a President and 
a Vice-President. 

In case the President is unable to discharge his duties 
from any cause whatsoever, the Vice-President shall act in his 
place. 

Article 35. The Judicial Yuan may introduce in Legisla- 
tive Yuan bills on matters within its own competence. 

•Article 36. The organization of the Judicial Yuan shall be 
determined by law. 
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Chap-^er Y. 

The Examination Yuan. 

Articles?. The Examination y?<an shall be the highest 
examination organ of the National Government and shall take 
charge of examinations and determine the (jualifications for 
public service. All public functionaries shall be appointed only 
after having, according to law, passed an examination and their 
)|ualifications for public service having been determined by the 
Examination Yuan. 

Article 38. The Examination Yuan shall have a President 
and a Vice-Presfdent. 

In case the President is unable to discharge his duties 
from any cause whatsoever, the Vice-President shall act in his 
place. 

Article 39. The Examination Yuan may introduce in the 
Legislative Yuan bills on matters within its own competence. 

Article 40. The.- organization of the Examination Yuan 
shall be determined by law. 

Chapter YI. 

The Control Yuan. 

Article 41. The Control Yuan shall be the highest super- 
visory organ of the National Government and shall, according 
to law, exercise the following powers : 

(1) Impeachment. 

(2) Auditing. 

Article 42. The Control Yuan shall have a President and 
a Vice-President. 

In case the President is unable to discharge his duties from 
any cause whatsoever, the Vice-President shall act in his 
place. 

Article 43. The Control Yuan shall be composed of Jrom 
nineteen to twenty-nine members, who shall be appointed by 
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the National Government at th^ instancy of the President of the 
said Yuan. 

The security of tenure of ofi&ce of the members of the 
Control Yuan shall be determined by law. 

Article 44. All meetings of the Control Yuan shall be at- 
tended by members of the Control Yuan and presided over by 
the President of the said Yuan. 

Article 45. The members of the Control Yuan shall not 
concurrently hold any office in any of the organs of the central 
or local governments. 

Article 46. The Control Yuan shall have the power to 
introduce in tlie Legislative Yuan bills on masters within its 
own competence. 

Article 47. The organization of the Control Yuan shall be 
determined by law. 


Chapter VII. 

Additional Article. 

Article 48. The present Law shall come into force on the 
day of its promulgation. 

Definition of Terms. 

The following explanation of terms used in the Constitu- 
tion was issued by the Kuo Min news agency The official 
title of the new law as expressed in the English language will 
be, “ The Organic Law of the National Government of the 
Republic of China.” The five Councils will be known as the 
Executive Yuan, Legislative Yuan, Judicial Yuan, Examination 
Yuan and Control (Censorship) Yuan. In future the word 
“ National ” is to be used in preference to the word nationa- 
list ’ ’ when referring to the Government of the Republic. It 
was also explained that the word “Yuan” had a meaning in 
the Chinese language similar to the English words, “Cham- 
ber, ” “ House, ” or “ Council . ’ ’ 
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Cabinet Officers und^r Executive Yuan. 

According to “the law of the Executive Yuan, the ten 
Government Ministries and four standing committees will be 
under the Executive Yuan. These Ministries are, Interior, 
Foreign. Affairs, Finance, Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
Aprifulture and Mining, Military Administration, Communica- 
lion, Railways and Health. The Standing Committees are 
Reconstruction, Overseas Affairs, Labor, Mongolian and Tibe- 
" tan Affairs. There will also be two general departments consist- 
ing of the Secretariat and Administration Affairs Departments. 
The present Ministry of Justice will be incorporated into the 
Judicial Yuan while the Legislative Yuan will consist of four 
committees, namely, Foreign x\ffairs. Finance, Military Affairs, 
Law Codification. It will also have a secretariat and transla- 
tion department. The Judicial Yuan will have five depart- 
ments, one committee and one ministry. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek becomes President. 

At the 173rd meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee held in Nanking on 
October 9, the day preceding the celebration of the Chinese 
National Holiday, making the anniversary of the establishment 
of the Chinese^Republic in 1911 , the following officials of the 
newly reorganized government, were elected : 

Chiang Kai-shek, President of the National Government. 

Tan Yen-kai, President of the Executive Yuan. 

Hu Han-ming, President of the Legislative Yua^. 

Wang Chung-hui, President of the Judicial Yuan. 

Tai Chi-tao, President of the Examination Yuan. 

Tsai Yuan-pei, President of the Control Yuan. 

In addition to the foregoing, the ^following were elected 
members of the first Government State Council : 
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Chiang^ Kai-shek, Tan len-kai, Hu Han-ming, Wang 
Chung-hui, Tai Chi-tao^ Tsai Yuan-pei, Kng Yu-hsiang, Sun 
Fo, Chen Kuo-fu, Ho Ying-ching, Li Chung-jen, Yang Shu- 
wang, Yen Hsi-slian, Li Chi-sen, Lin Sen and Chang Hsueh- 
liang. 

The election of Gen. Chang Hsueh-liang, the son of the 
late Marshal Chang Tso-ling, as a member of the Government 
State Council caused a considerable sensation in Chinese circles, 
the purpose apparently being to clinch the unification of the 
Three Eastern Provinces with the Nationalist Government. 

The officials of the new Government were sworn into office 
with appropriate ceremonies on October 10, the National Holi- 
day.* 


‘ The China Weekly Review, October, 1.3, 1928. 
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THE RELIGION OF HARMONY 

A criticism that is generally levelled against the New 
Dispensation — the religion of Keshub Chandra Sen — is that it 
is an incoherent combination of certain truths culled from 
different religions of the world, the result of which is something 
ludicrous, unnatural — destined to vanish in no time from the 
surface of the earth. Tlie head and limbs have been severed 
from other bodies and put together to assume a new shape, 
which is awkward and forms no living system. Flowers have 
been collected from different plants and placed upon certain 
sticks artificially joined together, —an arrangement that cannot 
have any natural appearance and is bound to fall off in a short 
time. 

But an humble believer in the New Dispensation wonders 
what there is in his religion that has led the critics to strike up 
a comparison of this sort. He is entirely at a loss to make out 
the grounds of the criticism and can only come to the conclusion 
that the critics have not taken the trouble to study the truth of 
the New Dispensation and have most irresponsibly expressed their 
opinion about it. The question may very well be asked, — in 
what features of the new religion have they found the incoherent 
combination^ For the sake of discussion I may just put for- 
ward one or two aspects of it and point out to others that there 
is no such element of combination in it. Among the doctrines 
of the New Church are the units of Godhead and the brother- 
hood of man. Have one of them been gathered from one 
religion and the other from another, and then incoherently put 
together m the New Religion? This has certainly not been 
the case. A little study of the earlier religions of the world 
will clearly show that in all of them these two doctrines were 
taught with almost equal force. Similarly, with regard to 
worship as laid down in the New System, the elements of 
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invocation, adoration, sermon, prayer End hymn, have all been 
resorted to by the devotees of different religious communities nf 
all parts of the world. No SQ,dhana or Tapasya or Spiritual 
Culture has been denied in the Brahmo Samaj. Congregational 
worship to suit the needs of modern times has of course been 
introduced in it. But that is because heart joined to heart in 
the worship of God is liberalised to recognise kinship in all 
human beings, absolutely necessary for its establishment of 
peace in the world. Where, then, is the incongruity, the 
unnaturalness, in the system put forward by Keshub Chandra? 
If the critics come forward with details to substantiate the 
view taken by them, the position may be cleared up. 

The New Dispensation is no mere toleration; its idea of com- 
promise is not in it; it is not even simple collectivism; it is some- 
thing more than that ; it speaks of an organic growth in the world 
of religion. The world has all along been one ; the Lord of the 
world has also been one. Its needs were always known to 
Him. He has always been fulfilling His purpose. No corner 
and no people of the world have ever been forgotten by Him. 
For their good, individually and collectively, separately and 
jointly, He has been dispensing religions and putting up His 
agents, from the beginning up till now. It can never be the 
truth that one part of the world was favoured and other parts 
ignored, one people chosen and other peoples set aside, by 
Him. In the progress of humanity special dispensations were 
of course held out to particular peoples. The local needs and 
circumstances of the people and the time were certainly taken 
into consideration. One Dispensation, however, was not meant 
so to be cooped up in a particular apartment of the world, but was 
so shaped by Him that it might easily fit in with another held 
out in another part of the world. For long of course,* when the 
progress of the world was not much advanced, the inhabitants 
of different quarters of the globe knew not of one another and 
might* have been satisfied with the Dispensation particularly 
dealt out to them. But in course of time barriers have broken 
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uown and the children of the world have been brought ini close 
contact with one another. It can never be the will of God, the 
common factor of them all, that- they should be quarrelling with 
and destroying one another ever, over these very Dispensations 
that have been held out for the peace of mankind. His work 
has always had a universal aspect ; all the earlier religious sys- 
tems have certainly this universal feature and can therefore be 
easily put together. When properly advanced, this will be found 
to closely resemble each other and can but lead mankind towards 
one great goal of life. In the New Light vouchsafed to the 
world this universal aspect of religion has been made parti- 
cularly clear. It is this truth that Keshub Chandra Sen was 
commissioned to hold up and lay before the world. The natural, 
therefore universally true, oneness of the world was seized and 
expounded by this great agent of- God in the Nineteenth Century. 
It was his mission particularly to lay emphasis on the harmony 
of religions. Hence he employed all his powers with which he 
was gifted to do the work of his Father and to preach the Reli- 
gion of Harmony. The New Dispensation, as the latest 
development of the Brahmo Faith was called by Keshub, 
“ recognises in all the prophets and saints a harmony, in all the 
scriptures a unity, and through all dispensations a continuity.” 
God has been working up the world as one whole, dispensing 
various giftg of this mercy through all eternity, looking to the 
requirements both of special ages and climes and of the vast 
globe as an organic unity. To this organic growth attention 
of mankind has been drawn and every one is now being exhorted 
to witness the wonderful manifestation of the will of the Lord 
of the Universe. 

This is truth, eternal and universal. But, they say it has not 
been accepted. Is it a strange thing, an unprecedented event, 
in the history of the world, that truth has not been accepted? 
From the earliest times, how many have been found to be seekers 
of truth? Very few indeed ; so, if the truth of the New bispen- 
satioDi has not yet found a wide acceptance, that does not go to 
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prove that it is untrue. It has been lollotved in the lives of 
many whose character and activities have shone luminously in 
the world. And certainly through a false culture no spiritual 
development can be attained. Further, is it true to say that 
the world has been abjuring the teachings of the New Faith as 
something unnatural and unreal? Or, is it trying to under- 
stand the new view of life, the new outlook of the world, held 
up in the 19th century ? In every religious community there 
have been movements whose object is to present a liberal inter- 
pretation of its position with a view to fit in and march along 
with other communities. They are indeed trying to understand 
each other and find means to live on peaceful lines in a world 
where there is room for all. 

Finally, for the good name of the great saint Eamkrishna 

Paramhansa it must be said that he was no adverse 

critic of the New Dispensation. He was known to have 
not only spoken of the religion of Samanvaya or Harmony, 
but also tried to practise it in his life. Further, he never 
referred to Keshub or his religion in any disparaging way. 
Keshub’s mission was recognised and appreciated by the great 
saint of Dakshineswar. He would compare himself to Keshub 
and say that he himself had grown up tall like a palm'treg, but 
Keshub was a big peepul tree which not only grew up high but 
gave shelter to many, and that he himself wag sailing fast 

like a sloop, but Keshub was a big steamer that not only went 

fast but carried many on board it. 


Dbbendra Nath Sen 
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A VOTIVE OFFERING 

I 

0 when I feel that Thou art I — 

What’s ini my heart, 0 Lord ! 

Am I the mighty lord of all 
Or naught away from God? 

Thou art I be, I’m not and yet 
u Thou, Lord, art what Thou art. 

The Love where with I love myself 
Is thine at end and start. 

Unlov’d nor loved what I called I 
— Is cry of empty heart. 

The cry’s lost in Love Thou art 
— Dumb voice and mind all still ; 

Void, void what all call all 
Alone the void Thou fill ! 

II 

Attempt so feeble to rehearse 
Holy Vedanta in English verse — 

A humble off’ring — May He bless 
Whom word of none can e’er express ! 

“ Of lords all He the One Great Lord, 

Of gods all He the Supremest God, 

Of masters all the Master He, 

Supremest of Supremes He be, 

Of faith and universe the Lord, 

Grant me faith in God ador’d ! ” * 

Mohini Mohan Chattbr^eb 


* “ Svetasvataropanishat,’ 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY^ 

Three countries are to-day contributing to the advancement 
of medical research and there are only three schools of thought 
that are authoritative. The German school including the 
Austrian and the Svs^iss, the French and the American. Ger- 
many has all along been famous for its large contribution to the 
advancement of medical science. Perhaps no country can boast 
of such excellent organisation, training and wide-spread medical 
education as Ge'rmany. 

Two reasons have kept the Indian student back till now 
from visiting the continental universities. The first was his 
fear of having to learn a new language and the second his desire 
to get a job with the British Government in India. The first 
reason has long been shown to be absurd , for a steadily increas- 
ing number ot Chinese, Persian, Afghan, Turkish and other 
foreign students are visiting the German universities and any 
average student can learn the language to an extent sufficient to 
follow the courses in six months. The second is more serious ; 
but the medical profession is of such a nature that it. is not 
dependent on government jobs to give a living and therei*is a 
large and growing demand for private practitioners as well as 
increasing chances of research work. 

The Course of Studies. 

No Indian student should come to Germany to study medi- 
cine unless he fulfills the following conditions I 

(1) He must have taken at the very least the Intermediate 
Science of any Indian University. 

' Bulletin No. 2. Issued by the Indian Information Bureau, Berlin W. 8, Manerstr, 
62. Information relating to Post-graduate and Besearch work will be supplied o» 
application, since it is impossible to incorporate them in a general bulletin, 
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(2) He should have a thorough grounding in Physics, 
Chemistry, Zoology and Botany. 

(3) Sufi&cient funds for seven years’ stay if he is to begin 
his medical study here. 

Students who have finished a part of their medical studies 
at an Indian university and have taken their examination in 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy and Physiology, 
if they bring their certificates may be granted a concession of 
two years. But they must have sufficient funds to live at last 
four years in Germany. 

Those who have already taken their degree in medicine at an 
Indian university and want to take a Post-graduate course and 
obtain the Doctor’s degree can take an examination called the 
“Colloquium” at the end of two or three terms, or if they 
attach no importance to examinations can work at any of the 
hospitals. A Colloquium consists of three main subjects and a 
dissertation which must be submitted before applying for the 
examination. 

The full medical course of studies extends over a period of six 
years, being two and a half years of pre-clinical and three and 
half years of clinical studies. The student may take either the 
state examination (for which the primary examination “ Physi- 
cum^’ is necessary) or the university examination “Rigorosum.” 

Conditions of Acceptance. 

The following are the conditions of acceptance : 

(1) The admission to the universities is subject to the 
confirmation of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

(2) All applications must be sent in at the latest by the 
10th of April for the summer term or the 10th of October for 
winter term. 

(3) Certified translation of the certificates of studies 
already prosecuted at foreign universities, 
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(4) A short description ofithe studies prosecuted. 

(5) Evidence to show that the student is financially in a 
position to study. 

(6) Evidence that the student possesses a sufficient know- 
ledge of the German language. 

With regard to point (5) the student has to pass a special 
test. It takes the average student about six months to learn 
sufficient German and the time taken by the student to learn the 
language is counted to his credit. 


Terms. 

There are two terms in the year. The winter term extends 
from 16th October to 15th March and the summer term from 
16th April to 15th August. It is advisable for Indian students 
to come to Germany four months before the commencement of 
the terms to make themselves familiar with the language and.the 
conditions here. Senior medical students are expected to do 
practical work at the hospitals during the holidays. 


The Primary and the Final Examinations. 

If the student has not already completed his primary exa- 
mination in A.natomy and Physiology at some foreign university, 
he must show certificates of having had courses in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Zoology and Botany for a period of 5 terms before 
he can take his primary examination. 

The final examination demands certificates for the following : 

2 terms in lectures on medicine 

2 ,, „ *, surgery 

» 

2 „ ,, ,, ,, Gynaecology and midwifery. ' 

16 
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A certificate to shew at leas^ four cases of delivery conducted 
personally. 

1 term of lectures in pathology and morbid anatomy 
1 ,, „ ,, Materia medica and pharmacology 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, hygiene and public health 

1 „ „ „ ,, bacteriology 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, diseases of children 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, nose, ear and throat 

1 „ ,, „ ,, diseases of the eyes 

1 ,, ,, M nerves 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, skin diseases 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, vaccination and immunity 

t 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, nxedical jurisprudence 

1 ,, ,, ,, ,, topographic anatomy. 

The student must also, prepare a dissertation of thesis on 
some subject of research and submit at the time of applying for 
the permission to appear for the final examination. 

Cost of Living and Study. 

We must impress upon the student to have a little more 
money than too little. He need not spend more than is neces- 
sary, -but it is better to have a certain amount of spare money at 
hand. The average university fees is about £20 a year, depend- 
ing on the number of lectures that one takes. It would be wise 
to reckon on the average about £200 a year as the budget for a 
medical student for living and studying in Berlin. In the pro- 
vincial universities it will be somewhat less. In England 
£240 is looked upon as the irreducible minimum. Apart from 
this the British universities suffer under severe disadvantages 
and as far as the Indian student is concerned have very much less 
to offer than the German universities. From experience and 
detailed questionnaire we are in a position to draw a comparison. 
The British universities are overcrowded, there is a growing 
colour prejudice which interferes seriously with the chances of 
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getting practical experience : in many universities Indian 
students are prevented from examining women, especially gynae- 
cological cases. On the whole there is less material available 
at the British universities for practical training than on the 
Continent, It is also known that some famous British univer- 
sities are forced to send their students to Paris because they 
themselves have not get enough cases to show. There are 
only two other countries that can be recommended to Indian 
students. The first is France and the other America. The 
lattei is however much too expensive for the average Indian 
purse. • The least estimate for a small university* like Nebraska 
comes upon 1,200 dollars annually. We need not mention that 
really first class universities like John Hopkins, Columbia and 
Harvard are prohibitively expensive. 

The German Universities. 

The great advantage of German universities is that they are 
reciprocal. A student may study at any university he chooses 
and go next term to any other university either in Germany, 
Austria or German-speaking Switzerland. This is a decided 
advantage for the student, for he is then not bound to any parti- 
cular university, but may hear any lecturer he may choose. 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY ‘ 

(A New and Advantageous Arrangement 
for Learning German.) 

The Prussian Ministry of Education (Ministerium fuer 
Wissanschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung) has authorised us to 
make the following announcement : 

Quite a large number of Indian students wanting to come 
to Germany for higher education have the strange idea that the 
language of instruction in German universities is English. We 
must emphasise the point — a very important though an obvious 
one — that German and not English is the medium of instruction 
in Germany and therefore knowledge of it is absolutely essen- 
tial to obtain admission into educational institutions in this 
country. 

While the universities and other educational institutions in 
Germany naturally demand knowledge of German sufficient to an 
extent to be able to follow lectures and to profit by the instruc- 
tions theoretical as well as practical, ignorance of this language 
alone should not prevent Indian students from coining to Ger- 
many for«higher education since experience has proved that our 
students are able to gain the degree of proficiency in German 
required from foreign students without much difficulty in four 
months. 

It is advisable that Indian students wanting to come for 
their education to Germany should commence the study of 
Germap in India itself. But it may be that opportunities for 
this are lacking, particularly for those not residing in large 
towns like Bombay and Calcutta. In any case students should 
take care to see that they are taught only by competent and 


' Bulletin No. 3. Issued by tbe Indian Information Bureau, Berlin. 
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qualified persons. Those who, for one reason or other, are not in 
a position to begin learning the language in India should make 
up their mind to come to Germany four or five months before 
the commencement of the terms. The winter term begins in 
October and the summer term in April. 

Apart from the course in German for foreign students pro- 
vided by the university and the facilities for obtaining private 
lessons, the Ministry of Education is willing to make for Indian 
students, if they come in batches of fifteen or twenty, special, 
convenient and highly advantageous arrangements which will 
extend not only to the teaching of German but also to lodging 
and boarding and subsequently also to the obtaining of admis- 
sion into the institutions which they want to join. In this case 
the students immediately on their arrival will be lodged as pay- 
ing guests in good families in Potsdam near Berlin and taught 
German on an average three hours a day. Over and above the 
lessons in the accepted sense of the term, the students will also 
have excellent opportunities for conversations, so that they will 
be able to learn the language pleasantly, easily and quickly. 
Opportunities will also be provided for out-door exercises and 
other recreations. By this arrangement, foreigners will not only 
be saved from the trouble of hunting for rooms and teachers, 
but also from the danger of falling into the pitfalls of a large 
and new town, the language of which is unfamiliar to them. 

Indian students pursuing their studies in England can also 
make use of this arrangement to study German during the vac- 
ation. For them it provides an excellent opportunity for learn- 
ing a new and an exceptionally important language and seeing a 
new country. At the end of three or three and a half months’ 
stay they can go back or, if they desire, and also provided they 
possess the other qualifications, join either immediately or at a 
subsequent date German universities. At all events at the end 
of their stay they would know German sufficient to be able to 
read books and converse easily. The knowledge thus acquired 
they can preserve and improve by independent work. 
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It is not demanded that only students who possess the same 
educational qualifications or intend to take the same or allied 
Ikies after learning German should form a batch. The main 
thing is that they should arrive in a group or groups of fifteen 
to twenty. In order that this condition is fulfilled it is 
necessary that the students should report themselves sufficiently 
in advance to a central organization (in the case of Indian 
students from England to an organization in London and. of 
students from India to one in India) interested in this work and 
also to our office in Berlin. 

As regards the question of expenses, boarding and lodging 
will come up to 180 marks a month and for extra expenses one 
ought to allow seventy marks, so that the total amount required 
will be 250 marks or £12-10-0 a month. 

We hope that Indian students both from England and India 
will not fail to take advantage of this arrangement which has 
worked successfully and satisfactorily with Chinese and 
Turkish students. 
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CATEGORIES OF SOCIETAL SPECULATION IN EUR- 
AMERICA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

From Herder to Sorokin (1776-1928.) 

1922. Carr-Sannders (1886) — Problem of Population. 
Increase of population need not lead one to pessimism because 
although it has been continuous and rapid in historic periods 
it has been very slow, almost stationary durirfg long periods. 
Multiplication has been controlled by customs and conscious 
methods throughout the ages. 

1922. Goldenweiser : American : Early Civilisation : He 
combats the deterministic evolutionary anthropology of Morgan. 
The principle of “ limited possibilities ” in the development of 
culture may lead to “cultural convergences” from diversity of 
antecedents. A universal law of evolution is untenable and poli- 
tical organisation or the state is as old as social organisation (clan 
or gens), i.e., the society. The state — no matter in what form — is 
an omnipresent phenomenon in primitive society. It does not 
arise on the ruins of, and is not posterior to, the kinship 
organisation. The evolutionary anthropology which considers 
the state to be a late arrival preceded by pre-statal purely 

social) stages is found to be defective. 

1922. Yinogradoff ; Historical Jurisprudence. He makes a 
comparative study of legal institutions and ideas. There are 
traditional unconscious elements in law, says he. Economic in- 
fluences on law-making are also brought into prominence. 

1921. Bernard (1881) : American : Instinct, — X Study in 
Social Psychology . Much of all that passes for “inborn or 
innate” “instinct” is really “non-inherited action-pattern,” 
“acquired from experience,” formed as the result of habit. 
“The vague employment of the term instinct finds its logical 
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reducHo' dd absurdwtn the application of the term to well- 
developed habit-complexes such as the “instincts” listed in the 
dassification in McDougall’s Introduction to Social 'Psycho- 
logy and the various books on educational psychology of recent 
years. The future control of the human race and its civilisa- 
tion lies not through selective breeding of the higher social 
qualities but through their transmission by social contact and 
control. The overwhelming and generally the immediate pres- 
sures upon the character-forming process, especially in its more 
advanced stages, come from the accumulated psycho-social 
enviroptnent. 

1924.' Barhes : American : Sociology and Political Theory. 
He presents a short but comprshensive summary of the ideas of 
leading sociologists rc (i) nature of the state, (ii) origins of the 
state, {in) forms of government, (iv) scope of state activity, {v) 
international relations, etc. 

Beference. Barnes : History and Social Intelligence. 
(1926). The New History and Social Studies (1925). 

1924. Meinecke : Die Idee dcr Stattsraeson (The Idea of the 
Reasons of the State). This historical study of the political 
philosophy from Machiavelli to Frederick the Great, Hegel, 
Fichte, Ranke and Freitsche with sidelights on Bismarck, 
Nietesche and Bernhardi is not merely historical. It is critical 
and constructive as well as may be regarded as possessing a 
formative value in contemporary thought. Meinecke’s afldlia- 
tions are to be sought in the progressive tendencies of post-war 
German political philosophy such as are manifest in Vierkandt. 
He discovers epoch by epoch an “eternal dualism” in the philo- 
sophies bearing on the “reasons of the state, those swayed by 
the considerations of Macht (power, strength, force, etc.) and 
those oriented to the considerations of Sittlichkeit (morals, 
virtue, etc.). Machtpolitik, however, has, in the main, been the 
dominant feature in the history of speculation and practice — 
culminating in the three Gewltigen (forces) of the modern 
world, namely, militarism, nationalism and capitalism* He- 
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raises his voice against the "wrong idealization of MachtpoUtik 
and the wrong deification of the state,’’ such as have -influenced 
Gierman thought since Hegel in spite of Treitschke’s warninj[. 
He wants the "reasons of the state’’ to be regulated more and more 
by larger doses of Sittengesetz (laws of morality) and ethical 
motives, such, for instance, as those with which Bismarck is 
said to have controlled the other considerations and established 
a " harmony ’’ between the polarities, the two contending 
forces in civilization. 

1924. Bougie : Le Solidarisme. According to him 
individualism of the classic type was, as pointed out 
by Michel in L'Idee de VEtat, qufte social as 
manifest in the "public granaries’’ of Rousseau "mutual assu- 
rance’’ of Condorcet, "public education’’ of Adam Smith and 
"right to maintenance’’ proclaimed by Montesquieu. Those 
individualists considered the state to be a servant and not a 
maste]-. But in the nineteenth century a new individualism 
has arisen which is positively anti-statal, e.g., the administra- 
tive nihilism of Spencer, the anarchistic individualism of 
Stirner and the anti-democratic immoralism of Nietzsche. It 
is against this type of individualism that solidarism rises to 
preach the cult of "mutual acid,’’ "social life,’’ "social depen- 
dence, ’’etc. But the dignity of the individual is maintained in- 
tact, e.g., in the “ liberalist ’’ thoughts of Taine, Faguet, Buis- 
son and Durkheim, who although attaching value to the 
society, bring the world back to individualism. Solidarism 
could give a fresh lease to the individualism of the classic 
school. 

Solidarism considers in equality to be both a natural and a, 
social fact. Liberty also is not more a fact than dependence. 
The state is not to be regarded as an entity outside tHE indivi- 
duals against whom or over whom it may be said to function. 
The only reality is the reciprocal relations of the individuals. 
Hepce •" public law ’’ should virtually cease to exist and be ab- 
sorbed ill) "private law.” Or at any rate, the distinction 

16 
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between the two shoul^'4)e reduced to the smallest proportions. 
Prom the positive fact of human interdependence emerges the 
problem of ‘^quasi-contract” and “social debt.” These are to bfe 
discharged in the form of “social assurances” and other method 
by which the inequalities may be removed and the minimum 
conditions of life be guaranteed to the “disinherited.” The 
interventions of the state in economic and social life become 
normal phenomena. Solidarism hardly differs, if at all, from 
state- socialism and “ reformist ” or revisionist socialism. But 
. since it neither destroys private property nor believes in or 
promotes class-struggle it has nothing in common with Marxian 
socialism. 

1925. Sorokin — Kussian : The Sociology of Revolution. 
He offers an inductive psychological analysis of the Kussian 
Revolutions of 1905, 1917-21 and of the seventeenth century, the 
French Revolutions of 1789, 1848, 1S70-71, the German revo- 
lution of 1848, the English revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, some medieval and antique Revolutionary periods, the 
Egyptian, Persian and other great revolutions. The nationa- 
list anti-foreign revolution such as are embodied in the Tchecho- 
slovak of 1918 and the American of the eighteenth century are 
excluded from this study. 

^orpkin is anti-Bolshevik in his interpretation of the 
Sovietic transformation of Russia. The analysis leads him to 
the conclusiop that excessive conservatism or proneness to sta- 
bility, i.e., law and order, is as vicious as excessive revolution and 
revolution-mongering. He is a champion of the golden man 
of orderly social control. The revolution is condemned in the 
following words : 

The Russian, the French, the Engish Revolutions, and the 
RevolutioB-of Huss were not stemmed. They ran their full 
course. Authority remained in the hands of the groups and 
individuals, who had been elevated by revolution, not in those 
of their opponents. And yet we find, says he, that this pondi- 
tion, of authority remaining in the same hands does not prevent 
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but rather accelerates result diametrically opposed to the pro- 
mises and watchwords of revolution. The revolutioh proclaims 
one thing, but its hands accomplish something very different. 
To-day it announces something, and the same, or the neJtt day, 
it tramples upon its own promises and declarations. 

Sorokin finds causes of revolution in the Freudian repression 
of one form or another. Thus if the desire for food (or the 
alimentary reflex) of a considerable part of the population is 
“ repressed ” by famine, we have one cause of riot and revolu- 
tions. If the reflexes of individual self-preservation are “ re- 
pressed ’ ’ by arbitrary executions, mass murders or a bloody 
war, we have another cause of revolutions and troubles. If' the 
reflexes of collective self-preservation of a group, for example 
a family, a religious sect, of a party are “ repressed ’’ by the 
desecration of the holy things of that given group, by the 
mockery at its members, their arrest and execution, etc., we 
have a third cause of revolutions. If the want of housing, 
clothing, necessary temperature, etc., is not satisfied even to 
the minimum extent — we have a further additional cause of 
revolutions. If the sex reflexes, together with their variations, 
like jealousy or the wish to possess for oneself the beloved object, 
of a large group of individuals are “repressed” by the, im- 
possibility to satisfy them, by rape and violations of wives and 
daughters, by compulsory marriages and divorcgs, etc. — we 
have a fifth cause of revolutions. If the instincts of ownership 
of the mass of people are “repressed” by their poverty and 
destitution in the face of other people’s wealth — we have a sixth 
cause of revolutions. If the instinct of self-expression (accord- 
ing to Ross) or individuality (according to Mikhailovsky) of the 
mass of people is “repressed” by insults, under-oatimation, 
constant and unjust ignoring of their merits and achievements, 
on one hand and over-estimation of the less worthy people on 
the other hand we have a further cause of revolutions. If with the 
great number of individuals their impulses of fighting and 
rivalry, of creative work, of variety of experience and adventure 
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and their „ habits 'of freedom (in the sense of freedom of 
spefec^ and actions, or unchecked manifestation of innate in- 
clinations) are repressed by too peaceful a life and too monoto- 
nous surroipdings, by work which satisfied neither brain nor 
' heart by continual restrictions upon freedom of communication, 
speech and action—we have further conditions contributing to 
the outburst of revolutions. 

In Sorokin’s analysis the psychological basis of revolutions 
is to be found in the very mechanism of human behaviour. 
The investigations of psychologists of the most varied tenden- 
cies have proved quite destructive to “ rationalism.” Already 
Lftnge, Petrajitzky, Ribot and others have laid suffi- 
cient stress on the part played by feelings and emotions in the 
psychology and conduct of men. Freud, his school and the 
whole series of psychologists have given predominance to the 
immense importance of subconscious and unconscious impulses. 
On the other hand Thorndike, McDougall and others have 
demonstrated the presence, variety and great determining 
power of man’s inborn reflexes or instincts. Among these are 
not only social, but combative instincts; not only the parental, 
but that of the hunter ; not only that of subordination, but that 
of dominion and self-assertion. To sum up : Man is the 
bearer not only of peaceful, gentle, virtuous and social impulses 
but also of their opposites. Oni the other hand the Russian 
school of the objective method of analysing the behaviour of man 
and animals and the behaviourists have given still greater pre- 
dominance to inborn or unconditioned reflexes, showing how 
completely conditioned or acquired forms of behaviour depend 
on them. 

RevoluUons are thus proved to be perfectly natural pheno- 
mena. 


(To be continued.) 


Benoykumar Barkar 
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The Yedanta and Modern Thought.-^By W. S. UrquJjart, M.A., 
X) jjitt., — Professor of Philosophy and Principal Scottish CluircheB 
College.— Published by the Oxford University Press. 

The book is remarkable as a systematic examination of various phases 
mainly of Sankara's theory of Monism based on a thorough and critical 
study of this particular school of Vedanta. Throughout the work a 
number of controversial questions have been raised ^vhich show to the 
best advantage the writer’s power of sound and mature critical judgment. 
It is the work of a scholar trained in the Western methods of philosophical 
investigation, yet thoroughly familiar with the development of Eastern 
thought. Much of the materials is presented here in fresh aspects. And 
by reason of the careful examination of Sankara's doctrine of Monism and 
the positive value of some of the results which are altogether new and 
also of the fruitful dissent which some of his opinions will provoke, the 
book will prove a valuable aid and furnish food for reflection. The author 
has shown great discrimination in his selection of topics and his penetra* 
tion of the subject is admirable, no less than his great critical ability. 
Every page makes an appeal to reflection and the reader will find here 
an enrichment of his knowledge. Whatever differences there may be 
with some of the views of the author, whether in matters of detail or 
discussion, they rather enhance the value of the book. 

Sankara’s Absolute Eeality is an undifferenced unity devoid of any 
quality and character. The multiplicity of the world of experience is our 
way of thought, — the construction of our subjective categories — and is 
therefore unreal and illusory, and there is, as such, a complete gulf 
between the two. Taking up this position about Sankara, the author pro- 
ceeds in the fifth and sixth sections of the book to the following criticism : 

Sankara makes a distinction between the higher and the lower know- 
ledge, and the lower knowledge is so separated from the higher that the 
contradictions of the former find no explanation in the latter and the latter 
remains vague and indefinite like the empty^ contentless substance stand- 
ing somehow behind the qualities. This vague ultimate when completely 
detacha4 from our consciousness and experience, as Sankara has done, 
becomes equivalent to an unconscious physical substance. But the higher 
is not and cannot be the negation of jfche lower i^cnowledge, but its completion 
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which explahfs its contradictions. Eeality is reached not by turning 
away froth, but by fuller study of, the facts of experience which reach 
completion in it. By the study of not-self the boundaries of self become 
enlargedfi There is thus an intimate relation between the higher and the 
lower, between the reality and the world ; — the one is not exclusive or 
the negation of the other. 

Sankara*®" absolute separation of the ordinary knowledge from the 
higher gives us a God without qualities, God hidden beneath that fullness 
of divine qualities which we make the object of our worship. 

So far as ordinary knowledge is concerned, the self cannot become 
an object of quest, without violating the principle which Sankara himself 
has laid down; vi.3., the subject cannot become the object, — subjective 
qualities cannot be transferred to the object. How then can the self be 
known— -roade an object of knowledge, -except by negation or denial of, 
and abstraction from, the external objects and going beyond them ? So 
long as we are within the sphere of knowledge, we must perforce use the 
categories, but as they are adequate only for the external objects, we 
are forced into abstraction and negation. Without ceasing to be the sub- 
ject, we cannot turn the self into an object and hence the pure self be- 
comes unintelligible. How to know the subject then ? The author 
points out that it is an impossible task for Sankara, as he has rejected 
activity of the self. Activity would have supplied him with the principle 
of explanation and interpretation of the world and Sankara would have 
seen that the human mind in its activity reproduces the orderly activity 
of the divine mind . 

c 

Acts also, according to Sankara, have no efficacy in reaching the 
higher knowledge : for action is transitory and has to do with the lower 
order. Even *ohe most elevated moral action cannot help to realise the 
rjeal self, but it only purifies the empirical, changing self. Acts of 
social service, indeed, loosen our selfish bond, — but action is still earthly, 
still a bondage of the spirit. Identification with the ideals of a particular 
society cannot give us release, as it varies from age to age. Both good 
and evil works disappear when perfect knowledge arises. 

Now, how did Sankara attempt to bridge the gulf between the ab- 
stract unity on the one hand and the confused world of experience on the 
other ? It was by the introduction of the conception of Maya which 
was, as oitr author points out,* in itself a recognition of the inexplicability 
of the world and a depreciation of its value. The author takes into his 
consideration in this connection two-fold interpretation of the theory of 
Maya— illusory and realistic, but he seems to favour the first. Here our 
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leam'&d author has shown much ingenuity- in eiplaii^ing the term AvidyA 
m to how from its original psychological or epistemological sense it came 
to be transformed into a metaphysical principle. The unreliability of em- 
pirical knowledge is due* to the inadequacy of human faculties. But our 
ignorance is a common ignorance and the cause of it must h® somewhere 
beyond ourselves ; in thus universalising our ignorance we are at the 
same time going far in the direction of objectifying it. We cannot 
therefore run away from criticism of it on the ground that as it is simply 
the hypostasis of error, it has not therefore a positive existence. Maya 
or avidyd is thus not merely an intellectual attitude, but an explanatory 
principle also. It comes to this : if ajndna is destroyable, it is not posi- 
tive (i.e., real) ; and it it is real, it is not destroyable, — cannot be sub- 
lated by the higher knowledge ; for ‘ knowledge cannot destroy a real 
thing.' We seem forced, the author concludes, to the conclusion that 
Maya cannot be taken as a pure principle of illusion giving rise to an 
altogether fictitious world. Universal illusionism is impossible. A rigor- 
ous illusionist has no right to the word ‘ illusion,’ he ought to confine 
himself to the word ‘ hallucination for all illusion involves an ultimate 
reference to reality, and what is true of particular illusion is true of 
cosmic illusion. The whole conception of Maya is simply a syinbol of 
humble agnosticism, though at times the author cannot help feeling 
that Sankara appears as the negative dogmatist. 

The author then goes on to show how some scholars have adopted the 
realistic interpretation of the Maya theory. They say, that the real 
intention of Sankara was to lay stress on the connectedness with 
Brahman of the things of the world and not to assert their unreality, 
Sankara's teaching was, according to this view, the author observes, 
that we are wrong if we take the plurality in separation from Brahman. 
The things of the world are indeed unreal in their separate particularity, 
but in their connectedness with Brahman they partake of reality. 
The ultimate unity is certainly not to be identified with the variety of 
the world, but on the other hand it is not exclusive of that variety. 

It is thus that the author has not flinched from analysing the 
realistic implications of Mdyd suggested by some Indian authors in 
defence of Sankara. But still the author thinks that Sankara could 
not bridge the gulf lying between the world of experience on ^ one side 
and the bariii abstract unity on the other and that the tendency to 
negation is stronger in Sankara than the tendency to aflSrmation and 
that Sankara's philosophy is wanting in a fuller conception of God which 
would have led him to see that to overcome the world both theoreticalljr 
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and practically is better \han to flee from it. But he has not failed to 
observe, quite rightly, .that Sankara was content to see the wbrld pass 
away and the glory thereof, if only it may abide in the Eternal and the 
world is spiritual in its origin and essence.*' 

In conclusion of the topic, the author makes certain relevant 
observations with regard to the distinction which the author thinks 
Sankara has made between his Nirguna and Saguna Brahman. Although 
it seems that Dr. Urquharb is well acquainted with the opposite view 
that Sankara could, from his commentary, be shown that he has not made 
a hard-and-fast distinction between the Saguna and Nirguna Brahma,^ 
that it is a mistake to regard Iswara as distinct from Brahma, —still 
why should Sankara, the learned Doctor asks, so often argue that 
differences must ^be negated in order that the unity may be preserved? 
Why again, the Doctor continues, Sankara declares that he can find 
satisfaction only in unity and that the passages of scripture about the 
negation of all differences have a meaning which leaves nothing more 
to be wished for? Sankara felt, our author argues, that whenever 
qualities remained, these must so affect our attitude that God will become 
an object and so will remain for ever distinct from the worshippers. 
Sankara was dominated by the idea that in order to know God we must 
be God. But surely, Dr. Urquhart concludes, this is not a necessary 
consequence. Neither does it imply that, on our part, there is no 
distinction between us and God. If we could throw ourselves with all 
the fulness of our being into the life of the world in its onward and 
upward surging, we should nob be willing to deny the diversity, but 
shou]d ’desire to see the qualities sublimated, restored, redeemed in 
God and the highest unification would come through the fullest apprecia- 
tion of the illimitable qualities of the Ultimate Reality and not from 
a denial of any qualities at all. 

Thinking that a lengthy review in the space-limit at our disposal will 
not serve any useful purpose, we have made an attempt to pull some of Dr. 
Urquhart's arguments out of his criticism of Sankara’s main doctrine 
in his work and to place it before our readers in a nut-shell which, we 
hope, will show that the author is a thinker of great ability and he 
po^esses a clear brain and his judgments are, for the most part, fair 
an^ sympathetic in certain points, if not in all. 

The theory of Mdyd we have described above involv^ the funda- 
mental Vedantic idea of an ultimate unity and an apparent necessity 
for negation and in the first three sections of his book the authqr traces 

‘ fide K, 8 a 0 tri> Worl?— “ Advait^ Philosophy ** quoted by the author at p. X5l, 
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the theory as it is found in the Veda and in the Upanishads and 
subsequently developed in the Vedanta Sutras. Section VII deals with 
the destiny of the Individual self and gives an idea of the place of Ethics 
in the Vedanta. A comparison of Vedanta as propounded by Sankara 
and BAmdnuja with some of the Western philosophers as Spinoza, Lieibnitz 
and Hegel finds some elaboration in Section VIII of the book. But 
we are compelled for want of space to refer our readers to the original 
book itself for these important matters. In tne last chapter, the author 
records his dissatisfaction with the Vedantic identity relation which the 
author has shown has been reached by the exclusion and negation 
of the temporal and spatial world of experience. Without descending 
to details we may generally remark that we agree that it is not 
enough to hrtd the view that the transcendent is the mere negation of 
the mundane order. It is to be noted that as Sankara has given us two 
aspects -transcendent and immanent — of the Divine, if the transcendent 
world could be fully connected with the given world, it would cease to 
be transcendent; the transcendent would become immanent. Hence we 
conclude that there must always be an idea of a negative element in if. It 
cannot be construed in terms of mundane experience. “The transcendent 
region is so thought in relation to mundane experience that the human 
soul finds there complete fulfilment and realisation of his spiritual life. 
Spiritual value cannot be fully realised in the phenomenal world and 
so points beyond it and hence there is no discontinuity between the two, 
the higher world is never merely beyond, but what we achieve here 
under spatial and temporal conditions will come to fruition hereafter.” 
Faith, though not reason, postulates that there is no discontinuity between 
temporal and transcendent good and here and now our soul sometknes 
has a foretaste of the final bliss. We can indeed say very little positive 
about the character of that supramundane existence, but ^the self will 
retain a continuity of meaning in spite of the disintegration of the material 
body and construction of a new and higher form of body, maintaining 
a continuity of memory of previous existence. Of. Sank, Com,. Ved. 
Sutra, 


’’— 3 . 3 . 32 . 

In bringing this review of the work to a close we should lile to call 
the attention of our readers to the consideration of certain most important 
points recorded by Sankara himself in his commentaries. E^mdnuja 
and other thinkers of his type identify God with the Absolute. The 
being of God is all-inclusive ; nothing exists and can exist outside this 

17 
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^iagle real being They have not indeed denied that the 

world possesses a degree of reality and they, have assigned a relative 
independence to finite spirits. These thinkers would admit tmiucend^nce 
in the sense that God is always more than nature and .finite selves. ■ 
But we believe that all systems which take the Absolute in . eJl-ipclusiv'^ 
fashion must be reckoned Panthcisiic, although a criticism of pantheism 
sometimes occurs in their writings. 

(1) We must point out, however, that Sankara has not so conceived 

his Absolute; for all reality does not, in his doctrine, tdX\ within, iho 
Divine being. Divine transcendence rests on the fact that God has 
given being to the whole world in space and time, but fie himself is 
beyond the spatial and temporal orders and his self-consciousness does 
not depend on them while they intimately depend on him. The relation- 
ship is not one oi^mutual implication. Sankara has not reduced Brahman 
to a purely immanent process, but insists on the transcendent aspect of 
the ground of the world. Brahman is, however, not detached from 
the world, for though he is lifted above the flux of time and in this sense 
has a negative relation to it, yet he stands in positive relation to it as 
he constantly sustains ) the world which is created by and 

dependent on him. Brahman, because he has a transcendental character 
of his own and is distinguished from the elements he connects, does not 
reduce the individual existences to a phase of his own life^ 

(2) Sankara has shown that finite centres do not directly interact 
but through a common environment or medium. Their activity 
pre-supposes interaction with an environment which elicits the activity — 

(f° ht'’, 4.3.15). 

And* again 

I ’’ And these finite centres cannot be absorbed 
in their activity, for we cannot say that there is activity hut there is not 
something which is active— 

^ ^ HT°, 2 . 1 . 18 ).^* 

Sankara has shown that the common environment in which the finite 
centres interact is not the Absolute and they cannot be identified with"^ 
it.^ The individuals and the medium in which they interact — both form 
a derived ind dependent system, the ground of which lies beyond the 

1 Compare ^ VfWiTT, ... 

^ ^ «f?r ... i— i"" 2.1.20. 

« Vide the story of and ^T^rfaif in and ' Sankara- 

Bhlsyacn it* 
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system^ itself, Sankara has thus insisted on the transcendent aspect 
of the ground of the world? and it is clear then that finite individuals 
have not been reduced to mere appearances of the Absolute Brahman J 
We ought not to overlook this realistio^ implication of Sankara's doctrine. 

(3) Then again, the created world cannot be regarded as illusory 
and unreal, for Sankara himself has observed that in that supposition, 
as what is unreal cannot come into relation with what is real, Brahman 
would itself become an unreality — 




Compare also Anandagiri’s gloss on this remark of Sankara. 

When we carefully remember these aspects of the Sankara doctrine, 
much of the objections urged by our author on the ground of Ethics 
and religion would disappear. 


Kokileswar Sastri 


The Bha^avad^lta with easy Sanskrit annotations and literal English 
translation by Sitanath Tattvabhushan and Srischandra Vedantabhushan 
Bhagavataratna, B.A., and edited by the former with an historical and 
philosophical introduction giving an expository and critical account of the 
contents of each chapter. Calcutta, 1929, pp.l6+ lxxviii + 336, price 
Ks. 2-8. 

Those with whom the Oita is a vade me cum will surely welccwne 
this neatly bound, handy volume under review. The arrangement of the 
different sections of the book is equally commendable, the ^Index to the 
first lines of the 660 couplets being so eminently useful in the matter of 
ready reference. 

Headers of this volume will be persuaded to agree with the editor 
that ‘the present edition is unique, the extant English translations being 
unaccompanied with Sanskrit annotations.' On a careful perusal of the 

* In this story, took — the common, connecting medijim— to be 

entirely immanent in the individual objects, viz.^ the Moon, the Sun, etc., etc. All these 
objects are mere phases of one Prdga. King corrected this error by showing 

that the Prdija-*the common medium in which the individuals exist— ought not to be 
identified with the Absolute. We assume the ground is immanent in all centres, yet 
does not refluoe these centres to mere phases, as it is transcendental also, ^ 
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introductory portions of the book, we are prepared to endorse the modest 
claim that “ the Introduction also has something original in it, as it con> 
tains, among other things, a detailed account of the contents of each 
chapter, the reading of which alone, even without the study of the text, 
will give a clear idea of the teachings of the Gita.'* So far as we have 
seen, the English translations appear to have been executed with a scru* 
pulous care and honesty that reflects great credit on the joint authors. 
For the Introduction the editor is alone responsible, and he has responded 
to his task in a way that leaves nothing to be ^lesired. An earnest philo- 
sophical writer with pronounced Hegelian sympathies, he brings to the 
execution of his task a range of scholarship, and what is probably essen- 
tial to the requirements of the case, a depth of spiritual insight, which 
does but seldom fail to impress the reader with a persuasiveness all its 
own. 

Within the short compass of a review it is hardly possible to bring 
together all the points of excellence characteristic of the work in question. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with a bare statement of the special 
features of the book which seem to us to have fully substantiated the claim 
of uniqueness initially advanced in its behalf. What appeals to us, in the 
first place, is a sense of balance and proportion which the Introduction 
evinces all through — a sense that is more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance thereof, particularly in the matter of writing introduc- 
tions. Perhaps it is not preposterous to hazard the opinion that the 
editor's early training in philosophical thinking has in this respect served 
hinj in good stead. With reference to the question, for example, of iht^ 
date and authorship of the Gitdj there is no display of extra ingenuity or 
technical knowledge, as is often the case in the discussion of these topics. 
This attitude is typical of the work as a whole which has consistently 
pursued a via media between high-browed pedantry on the one hand, and 
cheap popularisation on the other. Then, in the next place, what arrests 
our attention is its heterodoxy in the matter of departing from the time- 
honoured custom of embellishing a work of annotation with classical 
commentaries which serve to mystify the subject all the more. The 
effect of all those on the text of the Gita is anything but edifying : far 
from heigMening the sublimity of the theme, it borders on the ridiculous. 
What is true of the G'/fd in this regard applies malatls ynutandis to the 
case of elaborate commentaries on the Bibh^ Our Editor, however, it is 
pleasing to note, has not been awed into submission by sueh august 
names in the field as Sankara and Inandagiri, Srfdhara and Madhusii- 
dana Sarasvatf, but has made a bold move in trying to effect an inroad 
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into the heart of the Bhagavadgltd, by breaking through the esoteric 
barriers of scholarly commentaries, and thus bringing the message of the 
Oita within the easy reach of all ar\d sundry. Finally, the rationalistic 
and critical vein which has been employed and sustained throughout with 
such conspicuous success cannot be too strongly recommended in a sphere 
where a dispassionate criticism, literary or historical, is rendered well 
nigh impossible owing to the incidence of that much too facile emotional 
abandon which so often prejudges the issue in its claim to have the final say 
in all matters regarding the ideal of the Oita, Although we do not see 
eye to eye with our author in his disposal of ‘ the Krishna Legend,' yet 
we cannot but admire his way of envisaging the problem on which such 
vital issues are staked. Well might the Vishnuites contend that to divest 
the Bhagavadgitd of the ‘ legendary ' hero is to cast awSy the babe along 
with the bath. But, then, those who stand up for the historicity of the 
central figure of the Oiid, in the interest of religious faith and worship, 
have yet to reckon with the fact that nothing historical can, as such, be 
an object of spiritual faith. Herein our author’s grip on the question is 
as unmistakable as it is suggestive. But it is a theme too large to be 
dwelt upon here. 

Knowing full well that even the strictest censorship cannot exorcise 
the proverbial ‘ printer’s devil,’ wo do yet invite the alert eyes of the- joint 
authors to certain obvious misprints which are still to be found in the 
body of the book. Besides those that have been incorporated in the list 
of Errata j there are some, too patent to need correction by us, in pages 
numbering vi, xii, xix, Iv, lx, Ixiv, Ixviii, 11, 27, 34, 62, .64, 93, 
101,113,135,142,150,233, 242,261, 334,336. ‘Western Indiahists ’ 
in liii seems to be an obvious misprint for ‘ Western Indologists.' Our 
sole concern in thus spotting out the misprints is to assist the joint 
authors in eradicating the still lingering traces of the ‘ devil ' from the 
second edition of this creditable work which is sure to be called for. 

8. K. V. 


“ India’s Hope ” — by Francis Henry Skrine, I.C.S. (retired), F.R. 
Hist S., published by W. Thacker &Co., London (Rs. 1-8-0) ; fledicated to 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee is, as the author says, *‘a vindication of the Bengali 
character” — ‘by one whoso knowledge of the people of Bengal is adequate 
and accurate. This vindication is ably attempted in the last two 
chapters of the book entitled: “Ihe Bengali Intelligentsia”* and 
“Borne Detractors, Lord Macaulay and Miss Katherine Mayo.'- The 
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author's Calcutta memories (the subject of Obiter 1) are highly* en- 
tertaining and his account of rural Bengal in the 70 's (the subject 
of the next chapter) interesting. In commenting pn Miss Mayo's 
Mother India the writer lays down the valuable principle that “to speak 
with authority on an ancient and alien civilisation demands years of sym- 
pathetic study and an intimate acquaintance with the language in 
which its various phases find expression." Equally sound is his ob- 
servation that ‘ ‘ human nature is fundamentally identical in all Aryan 
races, and the hard swearing that prevails in their Divorce Court 
should forbid Englishmen to ait in judgment on Indian witnesses." 
But he is “far from asserting that all Bengalis arc paragons of vir- 
tue." He has the power to discern that though living behind the 
purdah “the Bengali women are intellectually on a level with their 
men-folk." “ They certainly share," he asserts, “the spirit of self- 
devotion and self-sacrifice which animates their English sisters." 
Some pertinent things have been acutely pointed out in connection 
with the Indian Empire of to-day, Dyarcliy and a Nation in the 
making in the chapter (Ch. Ill) on “ the Expansion of England." The 
author acknowledges, that the substance of the book has appeared in 
the Calcutta Keview for June. August and October, 1928. This read- 
able little volume should prove of immense help to foreigners in 
forming a just and correct opinion regarding Bengal and its people 
and their relation with the ruling race. 

J. G. B. 


Mystic Ly5>cs from the Indian Middle Ages (a free transcription by 
Paul Althaus, rendered into English by E. T. Gribble), George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 58. net, is a small volume of poems in free 
verse remarkable for variety of individual emotional touch and per- 
fection of sincerity, divided into 4 parts relating to Vaisbnava lyrics, 
those from the followers of Ramananda, Sikh lyrics and those from 
the Hindu- Mahomedan group- Short biographical notes of the sixteen 
poets here fepresented are added. The spiritual fervour of these simple 
shoirt pieces will appeal to all readers alike and the Western mind 
will find here a close parallel to similar emotion expressed in beauti- 
ful lyrics by European mediieval mystics. 


G. B. 
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Lecture® and Addresses ** by Rabindranath Tagore (selected from the 
sp'eiches of the poet) by Anthony X. Soares, M. A., LL.B., Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., London, 3«., igj-^as the Preface informs us, an attempt to 
present a coherent account of Dr. Tagore’s life, thought, convictions 
and ideals, within the space of only 160 pages of printed matter 
and as such it is successful. The compiler claims to have confine^ 
himself to utterances of the ‘‘Poet Laureate of Asia” that give an 
insight into his views and individuality. Altogether nine pieces have 
been put together here which tell us of the poet’s home life and 
early education, his ideas regarding progress and civilization and his 
criticism of modern industrialism, his conception of Art and of Indian 
Nationalism and his views on International Relations, his firm faith in 
the ultimate triumph of humanity over all disruptive forces now at 
work and, finally, liis grand ideal of the realization of the Infinite. 
It will be easily seen that a wide area of thought and idea has been 
sought to be covered by means of a careful and judicious selection 
from the public speeches and addresses of one of the foremost thinkers 
of to-day whose manysided personality and world -embracing outlook 
are not unfairly reflected in these public utterances. In making 
such a selection the compiler always faces a very difficult 
task and we are not sure that his judgment may not be 
challenged. This labour of love, however, has been conscientiously 
performed in a spirit of sincere appreciation and true reverence. So 
vast are the materials presented in Dr. Tagore’s voluminous writings 
that ordinary readers feel embarrassed in their effort to form a clear 
idea regarding the main currents of his ideas. In this respect, at 
any rate, the present volume will be extraordinarily helpful to a 
large number of Dr. Tagore’s admirers. 

J. G. B, 

* ‘Orphan Island,” by Rose Maoaulay, W. Collins Sons and Co., Ltd., 
London, 38. 6d., is a highly entertaining romantic story of adventure, 
principally concerned with the history of a prosperous community 
growing out of a body of ship-wrecked persons who found refuge in what is 
called the Orphan Island. The story carries us back to the middle of the 
19tb century when Miss Charlotte Smith, a young philanthropist, was 
escorting a number of orphans to San Francisco from East London and 
became ^hip-wrecked but its chief interest centres round the visit paid 
to the island by Mr. Thinkwolh Lecturer ii^. ^Sociology in the University. 
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of Cambridge, his daughter Rosamond and his two sons Charles 
and William about seventy years later. Miss Macaulay displays re- 
markable ingenuity in conceiving how a community perfectly free from 
outside influence and cut off from the. world of civilisation can grow 
and create its own tradition, government and social arrangement. Here 
we have the interesting picture of a new kind of Utopia flourishing on the 
foundations of mid-Victorian ideas so dear to Miss Smith, a veritable 
megalomaniac full of eccentricities. A detailed history of her life is close- 
ly presented in Chapter XIV in the shape of the diary carefully kept by 
this queen of the Orphan Island which fell into Mr. Thintcwell’s hands. 
Some of the characters are drawn very firmly and skilfully and we feel 
much interested in the Miss Smith family forming the ruling caste. 
Rosam’ond and Flor^ particularly charm us. The book is also full of 

c 

enchanting descriptions of land and sea in the Pacific region and drama- 
tically ends on a number of unanswerable questions. 


J. G. B. 


History of the Pallavas of Kanchi— By E. Gopalan, M.A., University 
Eeseareh Student (W20-24) ; published by the University of Madras (192H) 
with Introduction and Notes by S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xxxiii + 24r), with a map and illustrations. 

This small volume of nearly 250 pages gives us a detailed account of 
the Pallavas of Kanchi who from the 3rd to tho 0th century, A.D. held 
a predominant position in Southern India and wielded a momentous in- 
duence upon South Indian politics and culture. Their importance was 
first noticed the late Sir Walter Elliott and the peculiarities of Pallava 
architecture found a place in Fergusson’s immortal work on Indian and 
, Eastern architecture. Later on, many of the Pallava records were brought 
to light and were edited by eminent men likp Fleet and Hultzsch and by 
the late Mr. V. Venkayya who was one of the earliest to discuss the ori- 
gin of the Pallavas. Mr. Venkayya and the late Sir Vincent Smith were 
■t^ie first to propound the theory of the foreign origin of the Pallavas and 
this theory^ held the ground till the researches of n brilliant Frenchman, 
Prof. G. Joveau-Dubreuil proved the hollowness of the arguments ad- 
vanced to identify the Pallavas with the Parthians. Prof. Joveau-Dab- 
reuil whose name must remain immortal in connection with the history of 
the Pallavas, succeeded also in establishing a connection between the 
Pallava kings of the Prakrit charters and those of the Sanskrit records, 
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In the introductory as well as the second chapter* we have a summary 
of all the theories about the origin of the Pallavas together with a critical 
examination of each theory. In the third chapter, we have an approxi- 
mate account of the Pallavas of the Prakrit charters, z.a., from Bappa 
Devito Visnugopa {cir. 340 A.D.) who, it may be taken as certain, was a 
contemp orary of Samudragupta, the Gupta king of Northern India’whose 
conquests are narrated in the Allahabad Prasasti. The fourth chapter gives 
us the probable line of succession from Visnugopa to Simhavisnu (350 to 
550 A.D.) as constructed from the data supplied by the Velurpalayam, 
Omgodu, Mangudur and other plates and in this chapter we have a discus- 
. sion of the supposed Chola interregnum. The next chapter gives us a 
history of contemporary political powers like the Kadambas, Salankayanas 
and the Visnukundins while in the next we have a detailed account of the 
dynasty of Simhavisnu (575-900 A.D.). The seventh chapter gives us a 
history of the exploits of Narasinhavarman I and his successors who 
carried on a bitter struggle against the Chalukyas. The next three chap- 
ters describe the reign of their successors and give us the account of a 
dynastic revolution and the downfall of the Pallavas. The tenth and the 
last chapter of the book proper gives us the leading features of Pallava 
rule in South India, the administrative system of the Pallava empire, 
the system of taxation, the work of the assemblies and a short account of 
the literature and religion of the period. 

These ten chapters are followed by three valuable appendices in which 
we have a list of Pallava inscriptions, an extract from the Mahavarpsa 
and the first chapter of the text of the Avanti-sundari-kathSlsSra. . 

The valuable information supplied by the book, which is up to date 
in point of collection of facts and of criticism, makes it indispensable for 
stuejents and scholars. The author seems to keep an open mind on’many 
of the disputed problems and this adds to the value of his suggestions. 
For his careful criticism and collection of facts, he deserves the best 
thanks of all interested in South Indian history. 

N. C. B. 


Theory of Government in Anoient India (Post-Vedio Period) — By 
Dr. Beniprasad, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Econ.) (Lond.), Reader in Civics and 
Politics in the University of Allahabad, with a foreword by l5r. A. B. 
Keith, Prof, of Sanskrit, in the University of Edinburgh. Demy. 8vo. 
pp/vii+399; Indian Press, Allahabad. Price Rs. 8-8. 

Ip this volume which has won for him the degree of Ph.D. 
from the London University, the author gives us practically a running 
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summary of the political literature of Ancient India. In the first chapter 
the author analyses the main features of Indian political speculation 
and emphasises its essentially practical character. In the last chapter of 
the book (Ch. XII) he harps on the same topics and lays down that ‘ poli- 
tical theory in ancient India was essetially a theory of the Governmental 
act. As a whole, it is a theory of the art of Government. It touches but 
incidentally on the deeper problems of political obligations, foundations of 
the state or the rights of man. It seeks above all to guide the practical 
course of administration ’’ (p. 335). 

The major portion of the book from the second chapter to the eleventh 
comprises running summaries of the information supplied by the various 
types of Indian literature and which manifest the political ideals of the 
different periods.# The summaries are very ably done and do not leave 
even minor details unnoticed. As such they are bound to prove useful 
to students. The Epics, Manu, the Dharmasastras and the Arthafiastra 
claim the author’s special attention, but he has not failed to take stock of 
the information available from the Puranas, from the works of poets and 
dramatists like Kalidasa or Bana and has done full justice to the political 
ideas of the Buddhists or the Jains. In matters of literary chronology, 
the author has mainly followed the views of European scholars. 

While in its present shape the book is bound to be useful to stu/.ents 
or to the western reader, it would have been better still if the author had 
but discu ssed the main topics chronologically and with special reference 
to the different phases of evolution. Such a handling, especially on the 
part of one well-versed in the methods of comparative politics, would have 
added to its value. As it is, the book is a welcome addition to tha 
literature on Hindu politics already existing and the author deserves 
best thanks 

N. C. B. 


The Dramatic History of the Christian Faith.— By J. J. Vand Der, 
LL.D. Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The volume contains in ten chapters, a fascinating account of the 
early history of Christianity. The age to which Christ belonged was 
a brilliant epoch during which Eome became a great world power 
after emerging from her victories over Carthage, and tried to 
adjust herself to the new era of her career. It was in the midst 
of a complexity of civilization, that the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ shone marvellous in simplicity and radiant with love. After 
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the climax of his life in death, a small group of his disciples resolv* 
ed to conquer the world in his name. Through martyrdom and 
severe persecutions they carried the message of universal love and eternal 
life most triumphantly over the new race. Century after century there- 
after, the new faith was brought in contact with various types of civiliza- 
tion among most of the races and nations. It was at one time glorified 
by saints and sages, at another time degraded by hypocrisy and even crime, 
and again cleansed by self-sacrificing love and purity. Through all these 
vicissitudes, Christian Ilaith has been growing, expanding, and changing in 
form in its abiding reality — the living Christ. 

Different Christian Churches adhere to different dogmas from wfiich 
have originated various sects. Many good but ignorant Christians consider 
their form of worship, their doctrines and ritual, as the only form of salva- 
tion given by Christ to humanity in darkness. They d5 not recognize 
their evolutionary character, nor realize that their church is the product of 
a process of growth or change within the Christian religion. They do not 
realize the fact, that it is determined by pre-Christian religions and 
philosophical tenets. Christianity, in fact, owes very much to the doc- 
trines of pre-Christian religions and philosophical thought, belief and cus- 
tom. Greek philosophical thought found its way to the Christian faith, 
and Greek Christianity derived its terminology from its doctrines. Plato 
was the father of Christian philosophy, as Plutonius was the father of 
Christian mysticism. Similarly Egyptian religious beliefs became the 
vehicles for the expression of Christian thought. The cult of the Great 
Mother was stronger in Asia Minor, especially in Phrygia, and 
wherever the worship of the God Mother was in pre-Christian days, a deep 
devotion to the Virgin Mary is found afterwards. Nevertheless the new 
faith which Christ introduced became the gospel of untold millions. 

Even during his life-time, he authorised some of his •disciples to 
teach and perform miracles in His name, and St. Paul who was a Univer- 
salist, carried the message with great success. He thought in conti- 
nents where his colleagues thought in villages. But the new faith 
suffered greatly under the Roman emperors. 

It is interesting to note that the teachings of Christ became 
very much mixed up with other tenets. Pauline Christianity was differ- 
ent from the Jewish Christianity with its narrow nationalism. 
These forms were again mixed up with the tenets of the Alexandrian 
Church which were a blend of Christian ideals with Greek philosophy, 
Egyptian wisdom and Asiatic traditions. Finally, in Asia Minor and Egypt 
there was* a strange jidmixture of the doctrine of Christ with Persian and 
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Indian esoteric traditions to be known subsequently as gnosticism. Thus 
different churches arose with conflicting tenets, a strange medley of 
pre-Christian doctrines, to all of which there were famous exponents, like 
Origen, Plutonius, Athanasius and St.. Augustine. 

The author of this volume deserves our congratulations for the clear 
exposition of the various abstruse doctrines which have found their way 
into the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

L. K. A. Iyer 


Wsdom of the Prophets (in the light of Tassawwuf) : by Khaja 
Khan, Khan Sahib, with a Foreward by L. Massignon ; 60, Jan-i-Jahan 
Khan Boad, Eoyapettah, Madras. Price Ks. 2. 

Mr. Khaja Khan needs no introduction to students of Islamic 
mysticism. His Studies in Tassawwuf and the Secrets of An'al Haqq 
have attracted considerable attention and we hope, that his present 
work, The Wisdom of the Prophets, will also be equally w^ell received. 
The book under notice is an abridged translation of twenty-seven 
chapters of the celebrated Fusus-uPHikam (or Bezels of Wisdom ”) of 
the great SOfi mystic, Shaykh Muhlyyud-Din Jbn’al ‘Arabf “ who is 
universally admitted to have been amongst the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the many mystics produced in Muslim lands.'' The book 
opens with a Foreword from the pen of M. Massignon, a notable authority 
on MansOr al-Hallaj, followed by a preface and the life of the author 
of Fustis in which, we regret to note, the author has reproduced without 
any comment or criticism the many extraordinary and even “super- 
natural " phenomena usually associated with the early life of the mystic. 
Ibn'ul ‘ArablVas born in Spain in 1165 A.D., and completed his studies 
at the University of Seville. He came to the East in 1201, and lived 
in Egypt, Hijaz, Tr^-i-'Ajam and Asia Minor up to his death in 
1240 A. D. He is described as a writer of “ colossal facundity, " Jami 
credits him with the authorship of some 500 works, while Jbn'ul ‘arabT 
himself gives us a list of 259 w^orks. It is surprising, however, that 
almost all his works have remained sealed books to the English-knowing 
public. I'm'ul ‘Arab! was the founder of a school of mystical theology 
and no history of Muslim Philosophy or mysticism can be complete 
without a clear understanding and exposition of the system founded by 
him/ We afe, therefore, particularly grateful to Mr. Khaja Khan for 
his translation of the Fu§Ub. Here the author explains the spiritual and 
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moral teachings of the Prophets, from Adam to Muhammad, and also 
discusses, inter alia, the many abstruse points of theology and mysticism. 
The book is extremely difficult and at times even quite unintelligible 
in spite of the learned commentary . appended by the translator to each 
chapter. 

The translation is clear and correct ; but we find that the translator 
has apparently followed no standard system of transliteration ; we also 
notice that the proof-sheets have not been read carefully. We may draw 
attention to only some of the mistakes that we have noticed in the 
Preface (pp. xiii-xx:ii) : collegues for colleagues (p. xiv, 1- 29) ; 
wheather for whether (p. XV, 1*14) ; Encylopaeda for Encyclopaedia (p*. 
xi, n a) ; grammar for grammar (p. xvii- 1*27) ; Qaaasul.Anbiya for 
Qi$as-ul-Anbiya (p. xviii, 1*23) ; ''fashi'' for jahsha" (p. xz, 1, 22) ; 

'\Inual for '' Innal ” (p. xxl, 1*4), etc. 

M. K. Shirazi 


Payam-l-Ruh: by Mr. Hamidullah “ Afsar,'* B.A. — Indian Press 
Limited, Allahabad, 1927, Price Rs. 3. 

It is a very nicely printed book in lithograph containing the collection 
of Urdu poems by “ Afsar ** who has already acquired wide reputation 
for his contributions to leading Urdu Up-country magazines. ^Here are 
a few fine plates depicting different scenes of Indian life, mostly female. 
His poetic diction, though not quite new, reveals a good deal of his taste 
to popularise himself by following the footsteps of the Westerners, and 
he has undoubtedly been successful to a great extent in his attempt. 
His verses are melodious, simple and perfect. The words and expre^ions 
in which he clothes his thought are natural and familiar. 

M. Bhirazi 


Dalf-Ka-Jog : By the same author. A small interesting and instruc- 
tive book containing a number of short stories in nice Urdu prose. 
It can safely be recommended for use in high schools, as its stories can 
teach good morals to young students. The author seems to compile 
these after his long experience gained by coming in contact with peopl<^ 
of different nationalities. He has not confined himself to the social 
life of the Moslems alone, but has written much of the Hindus also. 

M. K. SmBAzi 
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Birthday Honours 

We offer our hearty congratulations to Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar, M.A., C.I.E., and Prof. C. V. Baman, M.A., D.Sc., 
P.R.S., on the Knighthood recently conferred on them in recog- 
.nition of their eminent services to the cause of the advancement 
of learning. Pjofessor Raman’s solid achievements in new 
scientific discoveries are more recent and being still in the prime 
of life he is yet rich in promise and we expect much greater 
things from him. 

* * * 


Sixtieth Birthday of Professor H. Luders 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta University has expressed its 
desire to convey to Professor H. Liiders its hearty congratula- 
tion on the celebration of his sixtieth birthday on the 25tli 
June, 1929. The Syndicate has also desired on this occasion 
to place • on record its appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by the Professor to the cause of ludology and Oriental 
Leariling wishing him many more years of useful and healthy 
life. 

• * • 


A New Doctor of Soienc]-: 

Mr. A. N. Singh, who did research work for four years at 
the Calcutta University under the Hardinge Professor of Higher 
Mathematics, has been unanimously recommended by Professor 
Hobson of Cambridge, Professor Whittaker of Edinburgh and 
Professor Hardy of Oxford, for the D. Sc. degree of the Calcutta 
University on account of his original investigations on non- 
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differentiable functions, the results of which appeared in numer- 
ous papers in India, Europe, Japan and America. An interest- 
ing situation arose about a year ago on account of a result of 
Dr. Singh’s being in direct conflict with a result of the famous 
Russian mathematician. Dr. A. Besikovitch, at present Cayley 
Lecturer of Mathematics at the Cambridge University. Dr. 
Singh’s result was quoted with approval by Professor Hobson in 
his standard work on the theory of functions of a real variable 
and Dr. Besikovitch’s result was mentioned as an important 
contribution in the treatise “ Reelle Fiinktionen ” of Professor 
Caratheodosy of the Munich University. On 'account of the 
extremely intricate and subtle nature of the subject, it is diffi- 
cult to say with certainty which result is right. But Professor 
Lusin, the great Russian mathematician, has declared himself 
in favour of Dr. Singh and so has Professor Denjoy of the 
Paris ITniversity, as will appear from the following remarks of 
Professor Lusin taken from a French letter recently sent by 
him to Professor Ganesh Prasad from Paris : “I sent you, 
dear colleague, a letter relating to a theorem of M. Besikovitch, 
I wrote that, in my opinion, there are some mistakes in the 
result of Besikovitch so that the opposite result of your pupil, 
M. Singh, is perfectly correct. Moreover, M. Denjoy spoke to 
me recently of a result analogous to M. Singh’s which he obtain- 
ed recently without knowing the publication of M. Singh.” 

# # « 


The Mouat Medal 

The report on the research work carried on by Mr. Kshirod 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay, M.A., during the third year’s term 
of his Premchand Roychand Studentship in Literary Subjects 
for the year 1925 has been adopted by the Syndicate and it 
has b^en decided that a Mouat Medal be awarded to the 
Scholar. 
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Jubilee Ebsearch Prizes in Arts and Science 

The following subjects have been selected for the Jubilee 
Research Prizes in* Arts and Science for the year 1931 : — 

(1) Influence of English Romantic Poetry upon Modern 
Bengali Literature. 

(2) The Problem of Irrigation in Bengal — How to solve it 
with special reference to its effect on Agriculture and the 
General Health of the Presidency. 

* ♦ * 


University Lectures 

Mr. Nagendranath Gupta will deliver, with the approval 
of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate already obtained, four 
lectures in the University on the following subjects, without 
remuneration, next cold weather, either in December, 1929, or 
January, 1930, as may be arranged hereafter : — 

Rammohan Roy. 

Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. 

Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 

Swami Vivekananda. 


Result of the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 

Examination, May, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. Examination, held in May, 1920 was 224 of 
whom 122 passed, 97 failed, 1 was expelled and 4 were absent. 

The candidate bearing Roll Cal. No. 77 was declared to 
have passed the Preliminary Scientific M.B, Examination, 
May, 1929. 
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Result of the First M.B. Examination, May, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for the First M.B. 
Examination (under the New Regulations) held in May, 1929, 
was 203, of whom 130 passed, 64 failed, none was expelled and 
9 were absent. 

* * « 


Result of the Second M.B. Examination, May, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for tho Second M.B. 
Examination, held in May, 1929 was 410, of whom 305 passed, 
and 18 passed in Pharmacology only, 84 failed, none was 
expelled and 3 were absent. Of the successful candidates 14 
obtained Honours in Pathology. 

* * If 


Result of the Third M.B. Examination, May, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for the Third M.B. 
Examination held in May, 1929, was 163 of whom 103 passed, 
59 failed, none was expelled, and 1 was absent ; out of th^se 
who have passed, the Roll Nos. Cal. Comb. 4, 5, 9, 14, 45, 49, 
62, 65, who have failed or were absent in Pathology, should 
not be declared to have passed. 

* * * 


Result of the Final M.B. Examination, May, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the Final M.B. Examination held in May, 1929, was 2, of 
whom 1 passed and 1 failed. 

The* number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of the 
Examination was 1, who passed. 

]9 
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The number df candidates registered for Part II (New) of 
the Examination was 6, of whom 6 passed, and 1 failed who 
passed in Medical Jurisprudence .only. 

The number of candidates registered for Pinal M.B. (New 
Eegulations) Examination was 313, of whom 126+2*128 
passed, 180 failed, 4 were absent and 1 was expelled. Of the 
successful candidates none obtained Honours in any subject. 

Of the successful candidates at the Final M.B. Examina- 
tion (New Regulations) 1 failed in Pathology at the Second 
M.B. Examination and 1 failed in Jurisprudence at the Third 
M.B. Examination and they are therefore not declared to have 
passed the Final M.B. Examination completely. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND INDIA 

The United States of America is the strongest nation in the 
world. In international commerce, finance and industry she has 
out-ranked Great Britain, Her naval strength is second only 
to that of Great Britain ; and among a certain section of Ameri- 
cans there is the justifiable desire that the American navy must 
be “ second to none ” in strength and defensive power. This 
attitude among the Americans is in conflict with the traditional 
British policy of maintaining the strongest fleet in the world. 
Therefore there is much talk about Anglo-American rivalry and 
possible -conflict. In fact Prof. Scott Nearing and others in 
America (all who believe in the theory of economic determmisjp) 
and some communist leaders in Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
and some others regard that war between Great Brilj,al(pr and the 
United States of America is inevitable. 

Acknowledging the existing economic and commercial com- 
petition and naval rivalry between Great Britain and the United 
States, I wish to emphasise the point, that no student of Real 
Politics and International Relations should be cocksure of an 
inevitable war between Great Britain and the United States. 
On the contrary, it is possible and, if not, probablelhat statesmen 
of Great Britain and America, for the preservation of the best 
interests, yvill be able to come to an amicable adjustment of all 
outstanding problems. 
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During the administration of President Cleveland, on the 
Venezuelan Question, the American Government practically sent 
an ultimatum to the British Foreign Office, on the ground that 
the British Government’s activities against Venezuela constituted 
an unfriendly act towards the United States of America and 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. This action of the American 
Government precipitated a crisis; but the far-sighted British 
statesmen submitted to America and the whole question was 
solved by arbitration. In fact this controversy led to careful 
exploration, by the ablest statesmen of both countries, of all 
the avenues by which the Anglo-American relations could be 
strengthened to such an extent that there would be less possibi- 
lity of any armed conflict between these two nations. It must be 
said that credit goes to the British diplomats, especially men like 
Lord Balfour (then Mr.) and late Mr. Chamberlain (the father 
of the present British Secretary of State) for seeking Anglo- 
American co-operation in World Politics. Indeed this far-sight- 
tedness in British diplomacy brought about virtual Anglo- 
American co-operation in all major problems of world politics 
and world conflicts — such as the Spanish- American War, the 
Boxer Up-rising and the struggle for Open Door Policy in China, 
the Russo-Japanese War, the Algeciras Conference and the 
World’ War. One should not hastily believe that British 
Diplomacy has degenerated to such a state of impotency that, 
now in 19^9-1930, when America is infinitely stronger than 
she was during the latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth century, England will tumble into 
a war with the United States of America. It is more conceivable 
that the British statesmen will seek a compromise and solution of 
the existing problems in Anglo-American relations than risk a 
war which would mean possible dissolution of the British 
Empire, if not its very destruction. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that British Dip- 
lomacy in its relations with other Powers has always shown 
fearlessness and never hesitated to change its course if that was 
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necessary to serve British interests. For instance about 1901 
British statesmen were serious about concluding an Anglo- 
German- Japanese Alliance against the Dual Alliance of France 
and Bussia; but they abandoned the idea of an Anglo-German 
Alliance, and remained contented with the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance and cordial understanding with the United States of 
America. Great Britain was at the point of war with France 
in the Fashoda incident ; but British statesmen did not hesitate 
to conclude an Entente with France when such a possibility 
was open to them. They later on concluded the Triple Entente 
and in 1914 fought Germany with whom they were negotiating 
for an alliance in 1901. 

These facts may be utilised by those who assert that an 
Anglo-American War is inevitable, to the effect that Great 
Britain under the leadership of unscrupulus diplomats may 
fight the United States as she did Germany, which was 
Britain’s commercial and naval competitor. It may be further 
pointed out that since the days of Elizabeth, Great Britain 
fought Spain, Holland, France, Bussia and Germany in succes- 
sion because they challenged British power (especially naval 
power); and as to-day the United States of America is the 
greatest commercial and naval rival of Great Britain, war is 
inevitable. However, I may say that possibly there wduld^not 
have been a World War, had German statesmen been careful 
enough in their relations with other nations and if t^ey did not 
follow the path which led to virtual isolation of Germany in 
world politics. To be concrete, it may be safely asserted that 
if the German statesmen followed the path of Anglo-German 
Alliance or German-Bussian Alliance then there would have 
been less chance of a World War and certainly no possibility of 
German defeat as it happened in the World War. 

It cannot he disputed that in case of an Anglo-American 
War, if Great Britain is defeated then the inevitable result is 
the dissolution of the British Empire. Thus no British states- 
man. will ever undertake the adventure of declaring war against 
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the United States, unless it seems conclusive that, through isola- 
lation of the United States in world politics and other causes 
Great Britain would be the victor. Therefore it is reasonable 
to believe that British statesmen will never risk a war with the 
United States unless they are sure of reeeiving support from 
other Powers against America. 

It is worth while to examine very briefly the existing trend 
of world politics and see if isolation of the United States of 
America can be brought about by British statesmen, even if they 
wished to carry out such a policy. To be sure to-day the 
Anglo-French Entente is stronger than ever. But this fact does 
not conclusively prove that France and her allies (Belgium, 
Poland, Czecho-Slavia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia) will be 
willing to array themselves in a war against the United States of 
Anaerica in favor of Great Britain. For argument’s sake, if we 
agree that because of the existence of the Anglo-French Entente, 
France and her allies will join Great Britain against the United 
States, even then there is not the remotest possibility of bring- 
ing about isolation of the United States in Europe; because 
Germany will naturally avail herself of the opportunity of recti- 
fying her Eastern Prussian boundary and, if possible, receive her 
lost provinces. Russia will try to recover Bessarabia, Hungarians 
will .try to avenge the wrong done to them and Italians will 
arftiy against Jugo-Slavia. In Africa there will be revolt of the 
Egyptians and Moroccans, and in the Near East the Arabs will not 
submit to fhe existing condition of servitude ; and Turkey may 
take a stand to recover the disputed and rich territory of Iraq. 
Within the British Empire, some of the self-governing domi- 
nions, especially Ireland, Canada and South Africa, may refuse 
to fight against the United States and may declare their indepen- 
dence. In Asia, Great Britain’s position will be difficult in 
India ; Chinese Nationalists will surely join America against 
France and Great Britain to recover Indo-Cliina, Tibet and if 
possible Honkong. Indeed Japan will be a very powerful factor 
in such a conflict; but as there is no Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
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in existence, it will be to the advantage of Japan to remain 
neutral and consolidate her position economically as well as 
politically in Asia. Thus it is clear that without much effort 
on the part of the United States of America she will find power- 
ful and effective allies in Europe, Africa and Asia. As the 
United States of America cannot be starved to submission as 
was the case with Germany in the World War, it will not be so 
easy to defeat America. A prolonged warfare will possibly be 
more disastrous to America’s enemies than to herself. Thus 
it is reasonable to expect that British statesmen, in dealing with 
the United States, will be forced to adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude. It is interesting to note that both the French and 
British Governments have officially given up the Anglo-French 
Naval Pact, because it was not acceptable to the United SfateSi. 
Furthermore such a veteran statesman as Earl Grey iu his 
recent speech has declared that the best way for England to 
follow, in dealing with the United States on the Naval question, 
is to allow the United States to build as many large cruisers 
as she wants to build and at the same time Great Britain should 
have as many small cruisers as she needs for her own national 
defence. There is much truth in the statement that an Anglo- 
American War will do incalculable harm to the whole world, 
especially the contending Powers, without any gain even .to the 
victorious Power, 

Although I am not in the confidence of the American states- 
men who are directing the destiny of the nation, I know that 
the American policy is for world peace. The Kellogg Pact and 
the American Naval Programme (which I have defended in an 
article in “ Forward, ” Calcutta) are to ensure peace and pro-' 
vide means of national defence and protection of American 
conamerce. America is the largest creditor nation in the world ; 
her industrial machinery is the best in the world ; her export and 
import trade is constantly growing ; her surplus capital is seek- 
ing new fields of investment ; and for these reasons (if one 
wishes to ignore Amrican idealism which is the dominating 
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characterifftic of American national life), America wants peace. 
America wants such changes in world economic and political 
condition as will afford really “ Open Door ” in business in all 
parts of the world. It seems to me conclusive that as America 
is not seeking or planning a war against Britain, and as Britain 
has more to lose than to gain by pursuing any policy which 
might lead to an Anglo-American War there is every reason to 
think that in course of time all outstanding Anglo-American 
disputes will be amicably settled in a process of adjustment. 
Britain will be forced to submit to America whenever the latte • 
shows her stubborn determination to hold to her position : while 
in many instances America will show her magnanimous consi- 
deration for Britain and her Empire. 

I am firmly convinced that American power is a factor for 
world peace and it will lead to the solution of many problems 
of human freedom without a war. This being my conviction, 
I feel that intimate economic and cultural relations between the 
United States and India will benefit both nations, especially the 
latter, even in regaining her national freedom. American 
history is full of incidents which demonstrate that America has 
furthered the cause of human freedom, without going into war, 
but by using her power and influence. America protected the 
newly-born republics of South America from the menace of the 
HolJ^ Alliance by declaring her Monroe Doctrine. To be sure 
America fought Mexico and annexed some of the Mexican 
territories, but it was the American firm stand against the plan 
of Napoleon III, who wanted to build up a Mexican Empire, 
under French control, that saved Mexico from foreign domina- 
tion. America did not join Japan against Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War, but now it is known that American diplomatic 
and financial support to Japan and the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
was a factor in Japanese victory. After the Boxer War when 
Russia tried virtually to annex Manchuria, it was the American 
determination which brought about the inauguration of a new 
era in Chinese politics, in the form of the “ open door p61icy.” 
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All the newly-created republics and monarchies of Europe, 
which came into existence after the World War, owe their 
very existence more to the American doctrine of Self- 
determination, propounded by the late President Woodrow 
Wilson, than any other thing. Although the treaty of Ver- 
sailles decided that Japan should receive Shantung, yet it was 
American opposition to this that forced Japan to give up 
Shantung to China, and it was America which forced Japan 
to get out of Siberia. America accomplished these not by 
declaring war against Japan, but by inducing Great Britain to 
give up the Anglo-Japanese Alliance during the Washington 
Conference. During the recent Nationalist uprising in China, 
although America was forced to fire a few shots against Nan- 
king, yet it was America, which without firing a shot has 
aided the Chinese Nationalists in recovering tariff autonomy ; 
and America will possibly be the instrument to bring about the 
termination of the existing extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
China. It was the American advisers in Siam and the 
American Government which aided that Asian State to 
recover her full sovereignty. In Persia, American advisers 
paved the way for the present stable administration of Shah 
Eeza ; and to-day American financiers, in co-operation with 
German engineers, are building new rail-roads which ^ will 
strengthen Persia politically as well as economically. In the 
Near East, America has done mere for the education and alle- 
viation of misery of suffering humanity than all the European 
nations. America did not accept an inch of territory as 
mandate in the Near East, when the British were anxious 
to entangle her in the political mess of the Orient, yet Ameri- 
can Universities, Women’s Colleges, hospitals, etc., are aiding 
the people of the Near East in the most constructive way to 
build up their future national life. Whatever semi-indepen- 
dence the people of Egypt enjoy to-day, is largely due to the 
support of the American people to the cause of Egyptian 
nationalism. America did not declare a war against , Great 
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Britain to free the Irish people from British misrule and oppres- 
sion ; hut it is known to all that the very existence of the Irish 
Free State is primarily due to American diplomatic pressure in 
its favour and American condemnation of the brutalities of the 
British Black and Tans Great Britain, which carried out 
a policy of subduing the German people through starvation, 
would have never given the Irish people — only four millions — 
their freedom unless she was forced to do so by American 
diplomacy and public opinion. 

American contribution to the cause of political progress of 
the world is very considerable. To-day there are more republics 
than monarchies in the world ; and all these republics have been 
influenced by American ideals and examples. Federalism in 
Government is primarily an American contribution. It is not 
generally recognized and known by Indian politicians of to-day 
that the American example of struggle for freedom is the spiri- 
tual fountain for the present-day movement for Indian Freedom 
which is being directed by the All-India National Congress. I 
may confidently say that the fathers of the Congress movement 
in India — especially the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea — 
thought of the American Congress held at Philadelphia 
which, in 1776, declared American Independence, as the source 
of ii^pifation. How often we have heard that the American 
policy in the Philippines is more liberal than that practised in 
India by the.British ; and the British imperialists often com- 
plained of American liberality as a source of inspiration to the 
discontented Indians. On the whole, Americans spend more 
money in India for the education of the Indian people than the 
Britishers, who live upon India’s trade. During the terrible 
famines in India, Americans showed greater generosity to the 
people of India than the British. It may be mentioned and 
emphasised that the idea of the establishment of the first Agri- 
cultural College for India originated in the mind of an American 
philanthropist who donated several thousand pounds to Lord 
Curzon for the purpose, and that was the origin of the 
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preset Agricultural College at Pusa. Bespoasible Indiam edu- 
cators, statesmen and scholars know that the American people 
may not be willing to go to war against Great Britain for 
India’s freedom, but they arc considerate of the Indian people 
and their national aspirations. Even in the field of internation- 
al diplomacy, whenever it has been possible for America to 
champion the cause of the Indian people on moral grounds, it 
has been done by her statesmen; and the best and most recent 
example is America's fight against British opium policy in 
India. 

In the past, Indian leaders did not consci )usly follow a 
path of international co-operation. Even mei\ like Mahatma 
Gandhi did not see any special gain in courting international 
contact and cultivating international public opinion. But for- 
tunately for India a new type of statesmen are in the arena who 
wish to emphasise the need of international action. Educa- 
tionally, economically, industrially and otherwise no nation can 
help India more than the United States of America. America 
has no political ambition in India and the American people rea- 
lise that with the growth of freedom and better economic condi- 
tion of the people of India, America will reap commercial ad- 
vantages in open competition with other nations. 

Whatever may be the tendency of the Anglo-American 
relations, American sympathy and influence and co-operation 
with India will be a source of strength for India, and it will also 
lead to better understanding between the East and the West 
and thus promote the cause of World Peace. There are several 
thousand American businessmen and missionaries in India and 
there are several hundred America-returned Indian scholars 
and businessmen in India. These people, who can sympathise 
with one another because of their exceptional knowledge, 
should co-operate so that there will be more Indian students in 
American universities, more American Exchange professors in 
Indian) universities ; and there may be chairs of American 
history and civilization in all important Indian universities and 
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facilities may be provided in American Universities for 
Indian professors to teach Indian history and civilization. 

Closer cultural and economic understanding between India 
apd America may become the most important stabilising factor 
in Anglo-American relations ensuring peace. As an American 
citizen, born in India, I feel that as America is the strongest 
hation in Ibe world, as she is richer than India and have tre- 
ipendo us economic and industrial power and educational faci- 
lities, the initiative for the promotion of Indo-American cultural 
and economic relations should rest with the far-sighted and 
responsible American public. At the same time, unless the 
Indian educators and businessmen be active in rousing American 
idealism and interesting American industrialists and financiers 
regarding the possibilities of Indo-American co-operation, no 
one should expect any immediate appreciable activity on the 
part of Americans in promoting Indo-American friendship, 
through cultural and economic understanding. 


Taraknatii Das 
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PLACE OF BRADLEY IN BRITISH THOUGHT 

I 

“ When we start,” writes Kant in the ‘ Introduction ’ to 
his Prolegomena, “ with a thought that another has bequeath- 
ed to us, a thought well- grounded but not fully developed, we 
may have good hope by persevering reflexion to get further with 
it than the acute writer to whom we owe the first spark o| 
light.” Wiiih peculiar appropriateness does it apply to the 
case of Bradley’s philosophy [and serve as the defining principle 
or reasonable excuse for the ‘ examination ’ here undertaken]. 
It is true that Bradley has been more often refuted than under- 
stood. But it will be going too far to contend, as Hoffding 
does, ‘ that the English criticism has not sufficiently recognised 
the profundity and energy of Bradley’s thought.’ On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that the entire literature that has come 
into being by way of reaction and criticism is itself an eloquent 
testimony and, in fact, a living monument to the English re- 
cognition of the wonderful profundity and energy of Bradley’s 
thought. If, as it has been happily expressed, ' veneration is 
not the same thing as idolatry ’ and thus a gre^t thinker is 
‘ more honoured by divergence than by obedience,’ then, 
assuredly Bradley has been immortalised, and venerated all the 
more, in the heritage of reaction he has bequeathed to his philo- 
sophic contemporaries as well as successors. There could be 
conceived no better tribute to the genius of Bradley ‘ to whom 
British philosophy owed the impulse that gave it new life ’ and 
no more accurate estimate of his merits than the one made by 
Ward, as he observed, that his dialectic “ has led those who 
can, ^to think ; and so — it was his one ambition — he has 
taught English philosophers ‘ to deal systematically with first 
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principles.’ For this ‘ disciplinary ’ uplift he merits the fore- 
most place in ‘‘contemporary British philosophy,’ which is, I 
believe, unanimously accorded to him.*’ It is, perhaps, too early 
to try to determine Bradley’s place in philosophy ; but there is 
no doubt that the aforesaid estimate, — coming, as it does, from 
one of his most unsparing and acute critics, — will only be con- 
firmed by the growing verdict of the coming generation of philo- 
sophic inquirers. Bradley has, indeed, gathered up, in his capa- 
cious comprehension, probably all the threads of the ‘ great 
argument ’ we call contemporary philosophy, and there can 
hardly be conceived a better historical orientation of the out- 
standing problenis of contemporary philosophy than to make 
. Bradley’s handling of these the settled point of departure in all 
future reconstruction in philosophy. If there be still the need 
of documentary evidence of Bradley’s myriad-minded influence 
on English philosophers, one has only to refer to the Index of 
the two volumes (specially the first) of contemporary British 
Philosophy, and to frame one’s judgment, from the ever-recur- 
ring illusion to Bradley, as to the place he occupies ini Con- 
temporary British Philosophy. 

While it is just and fair to refer to the enormous influence 
which Bradley has wielded upon the formative phase of one of 
the most- fruitful periods of British Philosophy, so far as con- 
strucftve thinking is concerned, it is no use disguising the fact 
that his works have uniformly met with a mixed reception. 
No one, I believe, will dispute the historical fact that philo- 
sophy was (as it must necessarily be), mostly in a minor key 
throughout the greater part of the last century, which was 
mainly critical and reactionary rather than creative ; reviewing 
its own past and vindicating its own existence, rather than 
opening up fresh channels of constructive thought. In an age 
which was thus distrustful of philosophical synthesis it is no 
wonder that hia magnum opus, “Appearance and Reality,” should 
be hailed, as it was done by E. Caird directly on its publication, 
as the gTeatest thing since Kant. Whether we in this ago are 
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prepared to endorse that verdict or not, there .is no denying the 
fact that it was the bigigiest attempt at metaphysical construc- 
tion made in English philosophy during the last century. But 
it is exactly here that the danger lay — it is the very magnitude 
of the task to which he addressed himself, that awaken^ • suspi- 
cion and distrust among a considerable section of his contem- 
poraries. It is not, however, maintained that all the criticisms 
that had been thus conceived were altogether groundless. On 
the contrary, there appeared, as is quite natural and inevitable, 
in the execution of this gigantic undertaking certain defects too 
patent to be passed over. But these are only faults, it must be 
remembered of the greatness of the undertaking. 'It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in proportion to . the magnitude of 
the forces with which mechanics have to deal, is the risk of 
error in their application to practice. Bradley’s critics do not 
appear to have always risen to the height of this great specula- 
tive enterprise, and thus assessed at its proper worth the sweep 
of that subtle dialectic which brushes aside all that we ordinari- 
ly reckon as real — in the realm of science, art, morals, religion, 
including our own selves — to the limbo of appearance. Seldom 
did they stop to reckon with the fact that in assuming therble of 
critics they had been up against a philosophic thinker of extra- 
ordinary powTr and depth of insight, who had probably th’oug|it 
out and weighed most of the objections long before they thought 
of them, and therefore the alleged contradictions — if .they were 
really such — were at once suggestive and significant. Accord- 
ingly, a good deal if criticisms heretofore urged against Bradley 
have proved ineffectual, on account of their being induced 
ah extra by philosophic thinkers, entrenched in their own speci- 
fic points of view. Nowhere is it more acutely realised, than 
in criticising Bradley, that to have a cut-and-dried Weltans- 
chauung of one’s own is a doubtful asset, if not a positive handi- 
cap, on the part of a would-be critic. On the other hand, there 
would be no point in merely recounting and restating what he 
has actually said but in considering what he would, on a 
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consistent application- of his own logic, lead us on to say. -That 
is the best way in which a line of criticism can be made really 
fruitful and effective. And that is the modest plea, the very 
raison d'Str^ of the examination undertaken here, which seeks 
BCrupulbusly to develop its thesis by following in the track, 
wherever possible, of Bradley’s own suggestive criticisms and 
undeveloped hints in his later and revised writings as also the 
original ones. 

. As one proceeds to appraise and survey in its historical 
•affifiations the contribution of an original thinker of the eminence 
of Bradley — although Bradley himself always disclaimed, with 
his characteristic modesty, any such originality — one is impress- 
ed with the apparent hopelessness of the task. At the transfigur- 
ing touch of his synthetic genius — which is in this respect typi- 
cal of his own Absolute — the scattered lights of philosophic in- 
sight, that were culled from widely differing sources and blended 
in one common focus, are transformed and transmuted past all 
recognition of these as the things they were before such fusion. 
But just as on spectral analysis, the original colours that enter 
into the composition of white light can be studied in isolation 
from the resultant whole, so it may not be altogether futile to 
attempt a synoptic sketch of ihe influences that have presumably 
been operative in the moulding of Bradley’s thought. The con- 
sensus of such historical criticisms would be, I think, to place 
Bradley iif a line with three of the greatest system-builders — 
Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel — with him as the no less illustrious 
fourth, in spite of his avowed repudiation of ‘system-making or 
systems home-grown or imported,’ under the controlling lead, 
perhaps, of that inherited, typically English, distrust of ‘sys- 
tem-building’, whose eflficacy in the domain of philosophical 
thinking cannot possibly 'be overrated. It has been no less cus- 
tomary to call him, though with questionable accuracy, an 
‘Hegelian’ in spite of his own express disclaimer to that effect 
in the very ‘Preface to the First Edition’ of his ‘Logic’. H6ff- 
ding, however, thinks that ‘if he must be classified, he must be 
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called far more, a KaDtian than.a Hegj^ian’, wHle others hJive 
accused Bradley of haying ^unduly neglected’ Kant. ^ The bea^ 
characterisation of Bradley’s historical position we have bad so 
far is the one, I think, which Ward gave in his critical notice 
on “Appearance and Reality” in Mind (Jani., 1694) » whereui W 
©bseyved infer alia that Bradley ‘is Herbart and Hegel, lieilyii^ 
and Spinoza, Fechner and Feuerbach, all by turns. The one 
great thinker with ivhom he seems never really in touch is Kant 
...It is said that we in England are threatened with an Hege- 
lian invasion : if we are Mr. Bradley seems marked out to lead 
the Hegelian left.’ As it stands, this analysis, accurate, and 
informing as it is, may nevertheless appear, by reason , of its 
very breadth, to be a doubtful compliment, and that is more or 
less what Bradley himself took it for, when he remarked in his 
‘reply to criticism’ (Mind, 1894), that from Ward’s ‘sketch’ qf 
his ‘mental characteristics’ he is ‘led to infer’ that it ‘must 
be such as to account for and justify anything.’ So it is, . as 
one unkind critic might say, so far as his system is meant to be 
a vindication of the all-encompassing Absolute. But, after all, 
nothing could more accurately delineate the nature of 
the constructive endeavour on Bradley’s part than the analysis 
just referred to. 

Most of Bradley’s critics who have been preoccupied vyth 
the estimate of Kantian or Hegelian influence upon him have 
not, I dare say, attached sufidcient importance to tlie qualified 
terms in which he spoke of those ‘ who insisted well, if perhaps 
incautiously, on the great claims of Kant and Hegel.’ What 
has not received, however, the prominence it deserves in these 
historical sketches is the indubitable and far-reaching influence 
which Herbart exerted, both positively and negatively, on the 
formation of Bradley’s philosophical position. Leaving aside 
for the present the consideration of the internal evidence of 
Herbart’s influence on Bradley, I should like here to draw upon 
what may be called an external, though none the less authorita- 
tive and convincing, evidence on this point. Prof. Taylor, than 
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whom probatly there ik ao one fit to speak more authoritatively, 
mis' us in his -commemorative notice on Bradley (Mind, Jan., - 
1925), that “ though he urged wide and careful study of Hegel’s 
works and treated Hegel’s deliverance in ■ell departments of 
thought as deserving of the gravest attention, he would accom- 
pany every recommendation with the qualification, ‘ but you 
must always remember that the man had a perfect itch for 
making out black to be white if he possibly could.’ It was 
characteristic of him that one of the earliest pieces of advice I 

had from him was to make a thorough study of Herbart as 

an excellent corrective of Hegelian bias.” When Bradley en- 
tered the philosophical arena, the prestige of the empirical 
philosophy of Mill and Spencer was still holding undisputed 
sway at all the principal seats of learning in England. It had, 
however, already begun to betray symptoms of exhaustion and 
decadence, and to recede before the advancing tide of idealism, 
born of increasing attention bestowed, under the auspices of 
Scottish thinkers mainly, upon the writings of Kant and 
especially of Hegel. 

Strictly speaking, it was probably the poet-philosopher 
Coleridge, whom Mill hailed as ‘ the great awakener in this 
country of the spirit of philosophy within the bounds of tradi- 
tiqpal opinions,’ who acknowledged his own obligations to Kant 
(with whose philosophy he is said to have made his acquain- 
tance in 1801) in the distinction he drew in the Biographia 
Literaria between Imagination and Fancy (to which his friend 
and associate Wordsworth also subscribed) and elaborated in 
the Aids to. Reflection in the form of that between Reason and 
Understanding — which is evidently of Kantian origin. It will 
be going too far to charge Coleridge with conscious literary 
plagiarism, and to accuse him, as Leslie Stephen does, of 
having ‘simply appropriated from Schelling’ his ‘ most co- 
herent exposition.’ Having reference to the unmistakable 
evidences of speculative depth and originality in his varied 
literary pursuits, no one can honestly disregard his own plea of 
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a ‘ genial coincidefto^ of thought ’ as invt»l\fing afi undiief,stEaij^' 
on credulity. Later criticisms appear- to have regained thlit test, 
equilibrium and judicious balance of mind, which should he, thfs 
informing principle of all historical and literary criticism '}* 
and the brilliant introduction to the Oxford edition of the^ 
Biographia Literaria has rendered a signal service in this direc- 
tion, so far as it urges with unanswerable and convincing logic 
that Coleridge had reached his characteristic position before he 
made the acquaintance of Kant, and later of Schelling. But 
Coleridge made no secret about his obligations to Kant— which 
he was ready to own as those of a pupil to the master — an(| 
naturally hailed with special joy the Kantian treatment of the 

• ' I * 

question as being the weighty ratification of his own specula.tive 
venture. In estimating the seminal influence of Kant and- 
Hegel on the rise and development of speculative idealism in 
Great Britain in the eighties of the last century, one cannot be 
too careful against the danger of being thrown off the balance. 
It was Caird (than whom probably no other accredited Hegelian 
in this country has stood in a more direct relationship to Hegel) 
who gave the right direction, as he made the pregnant remark 
in the ‘ Preface ’ to Essays in Philosophical Criticism (1883) 
that ‘ the literal importation of Kant and Hegel into another 
country and time would not be possible if it were desirable, or 
desirable if it were possible.’ Therein consists, in point hf 
fact, the peculiarity or individuality of the philosophical inheri- 
tance of British thinkers ; for, as John Stuart Mill, writing in 
the forties of the last century, gave the true diagnosis in the 
Dissertation on Coleridge in which he declared that ‘ the spirit 
of philosophy in England, like that of religion, is still rootedly 
sectarian.’ Bradley seems to have merely reinforced the same 
verdict, but unfortunately with a one-sided emphasis, when he 
said that “ we inhabit an island, and our national bent of 
thought will, if we do not extend it, retain an insular charac- 
ter.” But one can ill afford to forget the fact that the Critical 
Philosoplfy of Kant was avowedly more influenced by Locke and 

3 
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^^ngUsh empirical school generally than by any other indi- 
ifi^Ous school -of thought. Here is a patent case of fruitful 
apt)lication of the principle of cross fertilisation in the realm of 
fntellectjial achievements. 

Next came Carlyle — one of the younger contemporaries of 
Coleridge’s, thoroughly saturated with the Transcendentalist 
Philosophy of Germany, — who had already in 1827 discerned in 
the Critical Philosophy an epoch-making power standing ‘ in 
respect of its probable influence on the moral culture of Europe 
on a line with the Reformation ’ {Miscellaneous Essays, Vol, I). 
Later appeared James Hutchison Stirling who declared of 
German philosophy in general and of Hegel in particular that 
“ these books are not understood in England, yet require to be 
understood before any advance is possible, ’ ’ and gave to the 
world, under the title of The Secret of Regel (1865), the result 
of his own prolonged wrestle with the writings of Hegel. Then 
followed in quick succession Green’s elaborate Introduction to 
his edition of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1874), 
William Wallace’s translations, with Prolegomena, of 
Hegel’s Logic (1874) and Edward Caird’s masterly treatise 
on The Philosophy of Kant (1877) — publications which 
may be truly said to mark the beginning of a new era for 
British philosophical enquiry. Now, in common allegiance to 
the new spirit abroad in the philosophical world, and ideas then 
in fermenj nearer home, Bradley had brought out in 1876 his 
Ethical Studies which already evinced pronounced Hegelian 
affinities — affinities that came into prominent relief in the sus- 
tained application of the principle of Totality as underlying all 
knowledge and conduct. This I take to be also the essential 
message of Romanticism, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that we shall entirely miss the entire meaning and importance 
of the trend of Idealism of the seventies if we fail to interpret 
it in its historical connection with the whole Romantic move- 
ment of which it appears to be at once the justifieation and 
completion. It was, in short, the focus at which the spirit of 
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Romanticism found its self-conscious unity, and expression. 
Thus, in Kant’s philosophy we find its small voice making itself 
heard as early as in the Dissertation (1770) and more distinctly 
in the Dialectic of the first Critique, in the three Ideas of Reason 
(Vernunft) as distinguished from the categories of the Unders- 
tanding (Verstand), envisaged further by the negative and 
problematical, though none the less indispensable, concept of a 
non-sensuous or ‘ intellectual ’ intuition with its inevitable 
suggestion of an intuitive understanding. This still feeble 
voi(5e became, as is well known, more and more articulate and 
positive in affirmation in his later writings. Already in the 
Dissertation he speaks of a Divine intuition which, as a princi- 
pium objectivum is a self-active, self-positing, creative intuition 
— an intellectus archetypus or intuitus purus intellectualis — 
corresponding nevertheless to the discursive understanding of 
ours in respect of its spontaneity exemplified in its application 
of the categories. For such an intuitus intellectualis the 
difference between sensibility and understanding would neces- 
sarily cease to function, and it would, therefore, cognise intelli- 
gible realities or noumena {intelligibjlia) not only in a negative 
abstract fashion merely, as we do, but as they are in themselves. 

On a closer inspection, however, of the three Critiques, it 
will be apparent that the contrast between our sensuous injiui- 
tion and the notion of a non-sensuous intuition or intuitive 
understanding is being continually forced into prominence. In 
the second edition, Kant is much more emphatic, and, by way 
of reinforcing the suggestions thrown out in the first, he asserts 
unequivocally that “ if one wishes to assume another kind of 
intuition than ours which is sensuous our functions of thought 
in its reference would have no sort of significance. Had we an 
intellectual intuition, not only should we not need the categories, 
but with such a constitution of the undertanding they would 
have absolutely no use and, in accordance with the construc- 
tive suggestion, herein advanced, draws the legitimate conclu- 
sion that knowledge of the Absolute can only be intuitive. 
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Now, this is in Kant a suggestion of fundamental importance, 
and in view of the far-reaching developments it acquired in post- 
Kantian philosophy, its importance must be recognised. 
Nevertheless, taking into consideration the entire period, — 
beginning with the tentative formulation of the principle and 
ending with a distict clarification of it in the second edition , — 
it must be admitted that Kant’s language was all through 
hfesitating, and uncertain, due probably to his characteristic 
conviction that such a self-positing Intelligence (which is 
traditionally equated to the Divine Mind or God) has a merely 
‘ regulative,’ and not a ‘ constitutive ’ validity. This uncertain- 
ty, I think, can be, to a large extent, traced to the essentially 
ambiguous treatment of the categories in the Transcendental 
Analytic of the first Critique — the treatment, namely, of cate- 
gories, sometimes as forms of thought which are the conditio 
sine qua non of our knowledge of phenomena, and, sometimes as 
actual constituents which are planted out, so to speak, or 
immanent in objects of phenomena. ‘ Thus, in the former case 
they are viewed more or less as abstractions, and there can be 
no question of their applica^tion to intelligible realities or nou- 
mena ; while, in the latter, they express the very essence of 
understanding itself as it is realised in the object. Even in the 
latjjer case, they are, it is to be remembered, not really indiffer- 
ent to the constitution of a manifold but are at all events 
determined^ to a certain extent, by the material with which 
they are combined. 


‘ If I might just note here, parenthetically, that in expounding the contrast between 
Kant and Hegel, Stace seems to me to have gone too far, when he contends that for Kant 

the categories are subjective mental processes as against Hegers characterisation of them 

as objective, in the sense of being constitutive of every thing that is real. I should, on the 
contrary, maintain that, although the categories, as essentiaily applicable to data supplied 
from without, are confessedly limited to the world of phenomena, they are, according to 
Kant himself, as forms of the Transcendental Self, logically prior to any particular mind 
or mental process. The Analytio of Pure Reason at least furnishes a strong evidence 
tigainst sny such imputation of subjectivity to the categories. 
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All reasonable account of the advance from Kant to Hegel 
would I surmise, agree that the unmediated opposition — between 
the empirical and the transcendental, the a posteriori and the 
a priori, phenomenon and noumenon, Nature and Spirit, regula- 
tive and constitutive and the like — which stares one in the face 
from all parts of his system invited Hegel to supersede it, and 
he rose equal to the occasion by employing a dialectic suited to 
the exigencies of the situation. As the typical philosopher of 
the Restoration, Hegel achieved his signal success by overriding, 
on the one hand, the standpoint of formal abstract thinking for 
which opposites are incapable of ‘ sublation ’ (as in Kant and 
the philosophers of the Aufklarung period generally) and, on the 
other, that of mystical intuition for which opposites are given 
as identical (as in Schelling and the Romanticists in general), 
and, employing all through a dialectic, which proceeded by way 
of a roconciliation of opposites through self-mediation, in which 
they were not annulled but only ‘ sublated ’ (aufgehohen), that 
is, at once negated and conserved as ‘ moments ’ in a higher 
synthesis. Accordingly, on a renewed criticism and application 
of his superior dialectic, Hegel surmounted all those outstanding 
forms of opposition which Kant had failed to do. Hegel began 
by pointing out the mischief wrought, by the incautious use of 
the term ‘ transcendental ’ in Kant which he had borrowed /rom 
Scholastic metaphysics. But it is to be doubted whether Kant’s 
interpretation of the transcendental self or of the u»ity of self- 
consciousness can, in strict consistency with the deeper s strains 
of his critical reflection, be represented as lending countenance 
to the suggestion of a transcendental or pure ego invested with 
a mode of existence, confessedly indeterminate, but suflSciently 
determined to imply a distinction between the pure ego oh the 
one hand, and things-in-themselves on the other, and further a 
mode of action of the one on the other. What Kant has 
admittedly failed to demonstrate with sufficient emphasis — which 
he wa§ constrained to do in consonance with the strict require- 
ments of a critical standpoint he sustained all through— i-is that 
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the transcendental . doctrine of self-consciousness is only the 
treatment of self-consciousness as being involved in all experi- 
ence of all thinking beings, and that, therefore, there is 
not, and cannot be, a transcendental self-consciousness that 
keeps state by itself or sits apart from all empirical conscious- 
ness. 

It is, indeed, undeniable that the radical opposition between 
the synthesis of the transcendental principle of apperception and 
the synthesis of an intuitive understanding is one which was 
never surmounted fully by Kant himself, although, it was, no 
doubt, modified and softened to a certain extent in the course of 
his critical investigations. At the outset the opposition presents 
itself in a very decided fashion. It is true that an identity of 
knowing and being is, in a sense, already involved in the trans- 
cendental unity of apperception, so far as in the act indicated 
by the term * I think,’ subject and object fall together. But this 
identity is regarded as a purely analytical identity which can 
be presented neither as a notion nor an intuition — although it 
is contended that the analytical proposition ‘lam’ presupposes 
the synthetical proposition, namely “lam conscious of myself 
in the original synthetic unity of apperception, not as I appear 
to myself, nor even as I otn in myself but only as ‘ I am.” 
Thi^ presentation is only a thought and not an intuition. It 
is indeed significant to note that in a famous passage in the 
Prolegomena^ Kant regards the presentation of the “ I ” or Ego, 
as a feeling of an existence without the least admixture 
of notion or conception, and as the only presentation of that 
to which all thinking stands in relation — an immediate thought 
or feeling in which subject and object are not as yet differen- 
tiated. There is, no doubt, some similarity between this 
Kantian contention and the Bradleian doctrine of immediate 
experience, but it does not go deep enough to suggest a pre- 
sumptive influence of the former on the latter in this regard. 
For Kant, however, this is in the last resort that analytical 
unity which forms the foundation of the phenomenal world. 
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and in contrast thereto is posited the idea of a synthetical 
unity, which is both intuition and conception or notion, as an 
ideal of knowledge— a self-differentiating unity in which reality 
and trut^, being and knowing .would be one. Mea sured by such 
a ^andard, our knowledge must necessarily be pronounced 
limited and incomplete. This notion of an intuitive under- 
standing which, as Kant perpetually reminds us, has merely 
a regulative validity, and is so far unreal for our experience, 
is nevertheless worked out in greater details, and in organic 
connection with rest of his system in the Critique of Judgment. 
Starting therein from the idea of end or purpose in nature, we 
are driven, so he contends, to assume as^ original ground 
(Urgrund), an absolutely necessary Being in which possibility 
and actuality do no longer fall apart. This would coincide 
with the notion of an intuitive understanding, as the very 
basis of our reflective judgments of value, for which the 
heterogeneity of thought and intuition would cease to exist. 
An understanding in this sense, or ‘ Architectonic,’ would not 
proceed from the universal to the particular through the medium 
of notions, but would envisage the particular as determined in 
and through the universal. In other words, the whole of the 
experience of an intuitive understanding would be an organic 
whole, in relation to which the particular would not be given 
ah extra, but would be a product of the understanding iffeelf, 
that is to say, would exist only in and through conscious- 
ness. 

Whether we are prepared to regard this notion of an intui- 
tive understanding, worked out in the third Critique, as the 
crowning phase of critical philosophy or not, it must however 
be admitted that it proved to be remarkably fruitful in its 
application to the development of post-Kantian thought. If a 
philosophical principle, like many others, is judged by its 
fruits and not so much by its roots, then, assuredly, this notion 
must be given a well-deserved prominence in all treatment of 
Kant’^ contribution to his philosophic successors. It .could 
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not properly fructifj on its native soil because of the restrictions 
with whic]h ’"it* was perpetually hedged in by Kant. It was 
here that fieg'ef interposed, and argued that a principle which 
is regulative of our experience in its universal applicability, 
cannot be merely heuristic or formal in nature but must posSess 
ipso /acto constitutive validity as well. The synthesis of in- 
' telligence and its object which the unity of an intuitive under- 
standing would demand, so Hegel contended, is a synthesis 
which absolutely includes differences within itself, over-reaching 
the opposition of receptivity and spontaneity, and generating 
through self-activity the particular as also the universal ele- 
ments of the synthesis. Thus is also transcended the contrast 
of the a priori and the a posteriori factors of our knowledge, and 
the 0 posteriori is exhibited as but the a priori in the making. 

“ Hegel was not at all impressed with Kant’s solution of the his- 
toric conflict between Empiricism and Rationalism as cham- 
pioned by Locke and Leibniz. Kant tried to mediate, as it 
were, between the two extremes of a ‘ tabula rasa ’ and a ‘ win- 
do wless monad ’ view of the mind, by maintaining that know- 
ledge is partly a priori and partly a posteriori, inasmuch as the 
particular elements of experience come from without, while the 
necessary and universal factors from within. This position 
was, to 'a large extent, undermined by his further characterisa- 
• tion of the a priori and the a posteriori factor as the form Rpd 
matter respectively of knowledge ; for, if by form is meant the 
conditions under which an object is knowable, then, evidently 
it is impossible to separate the a posteriori factor of knowledge 
iirray way from the a priori Besides, if the mind, as Kant 
■paifs it, makes nature, it cannot certainly be opposed to nature 
after the manner in which one object is opposed to another. 
In point of fact Kant would conceive the opposition between 
ihe contingent or a posteriori element and the mind very much 
in the Way in which one object is opposed to another, and thus 
place the mifid, that knows objects, as one object alongside of 
other objects. Accordingly, everything in nature is, according 
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to Kant, a posteriori with the exception of- the most general 
laws and relations ; but how precisely these latter are adapted 
to the former, remains for him, even unto the last, a standing 
enigma and an unsolved problem. 

(To he continued) 


Sarojkumar Das 


ECSTASY 

“ Sdkhiri main Girdhdrya rdng-rati ” 

In the deep colour of my lover’s love, my heart is dyed, 
0 my friend ! 

Dip my garment in the hues of the sunset, 

For I am going to his bowers to meet him, to sing to him 
songs of adoration : 

Sun and moon, earth and sky, air and water, all will 
vanish, human creatures die : 

But my Lord is everlasting : 

I shall have him for ever, and for aye : 

In the golden lamp of devotion, the perfumed oil df my life, 
shall I pour ; 

Its flickering light will be for the Lord’s service. 

Now I am happy as few can be : 

In me dwells my beloved : 

In my Lord’s love is my heart deeply dyedi 0 my soul ! 

(From Mira Bai's Hindi Soings) 
Cyril Modak 


4 
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TRANSFERABILITY OF OCCUPANCY 
HOLDINGS. IN BENGAL 

III 

It was intended in 1885 that the custom of transferring 
occupancy-rights should be left to crystallize 
itself into stronger and more definite shape. 
It was long before it was interfered with by the Legislature. 
But it was not so by the land-holding interests. As was fore- 
seen by many and expressly pointed out by Mr. Amir Ali in 
his celebrated minute of dissent to the Select Committee’s 
Report, the landlords demanded a Salami in every case of trans- 
fer, and it soon grew into a recognised custom in most parts of 
Bengal. In the meantime, the Government of Bengal has ins- 
tituted settlement operations, and records of rights are available 
for the greater part of Bengal. The information recorded therein 
threw valuable light on the practice as it has grown in these 
years. 

In his report in 1900, on the Settlement operations of 
Chittagong district, Mr. Allen writes that, occupancy-holdings 
in Chittagong are generally transferable, though the landlords 
usually realise a fee before they recognise the transfer. Mr. 
Jack wrote in 1915 in his report of Bakerganj settlement : 
“ Each l&ndlord, which means, each tenure-holder, has his own 
practice. In some estates, the sale of holdings is so far for- 
bidden that it does not occur. Probably, this is the case also in 
individual tenures which belong to a determined landlord. In 
the great majority of estates and tenures, transfers of holdings 
occur, but the purchaser is only recognised by the landlord on 
the payment of Salami with or without a fresh Kabuliyat.” * 

The same author writing about the practice in Faridpur 
district says.; “ The right of transfer is in the same doubtful 


* P. 166 , Settlement Report, 
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state as In other districts of Eastern Bengal. Transfers 
occur with some frequency, but in most cases Salami is paid; 
and almost always, the theory is -accepted by the tenants as 
well as the landlords that the consent of the landlord is 
necessary to a transfer and may be refused. On the other 
hand, no cases are traceable, in which the landlord is pushed 
a refusal, to the length of suing for eviction.” 

The practice obtaining in the Dacca district has been 
described thus by Mr. Ascoli in his Settlement Report sub- 
mitted in 1917. “Transfers, it is true, are made freely by 
sale or gift, but the transfer is never recognised until the 
transferee has paid to the landlord a Salami, usually amount- 
ing to 25 per cent, or 33 per cent, of the purchase money, 
and has agreed to an enhancement of the rent usually varying 
from 4 to 5 annas in the rupee. So general was the custom, 
that it was not necessary to record the facts in the record; 

there are some landlords who refuse recognition, except 

on receipt of hundred per cent, of the purchase money; very 
frequent instances occurred of the refusal of some of the 
co-sharers to recognise a transfer, which the remaining co- 
sharers had admitted. In fact, instances came to light, where 
the recusant co-sharers had attempted to eject the transferee, 
and settle a third person on their fractional undivided share 
of the holding, a possibility intolerable to the law of any other 
country. In a very large number of cases tenants were found 
in occupation, who had held the land for twelve or iflore years, 
but owing to the extortionate demands of the landlords’ 
Naihs were unable to obtain recognition, and were still com- 
pelled to pay their rent as Murfatdars of the transferer. In 
all cases where a transfer had been recognised, it was held 
that the original tenancy had lapsed, and that a new tenancy 
had been created by the landlords; this justified the enhance- 
ment of the rent ” ^ 


• ^ P. 117, Beport of Bettlement Operations in Dacca district. 
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About the conditions in Birbhum district, Mr. Kobertson 
writes in his report on the settlement of portions of that 
district : 

“ In the Birbhum district, occupancy-raiyats freely sell 
their entire holdings, or parts of their holdings, but it is 
generally admitted that these transfers are not binding on the 

landlord unless formally recognised by him Landlords, 

however, do not withhold their sanction, when they are proper- 
ly approached by the transferee, and readily grant mutation 
in the name of the transferee on the payment of a transfer 
fee. This fee is styled Chauthe and usually consists of one- 
fourth of the jpurchase- money.” ' 

In his report on the Settlement of riparian areas in Pabna, 
Mr. Prance says that in case of transfers of raiyati-holdings. 
Salami is almost invariably paid. 

In Jalpaiguri it is the almost invariable rule for the 
superior landlord to demand Nazar as the price of recognition 
of the new tenant, and to insist on an enhancement of rent. 
The Nazar is a variable factor as also the amount of increase 
of rent.^ 

These descriptions are typical of the state of affairs in 
the rural economy of Bengal, as described in the settlement 
reports. It is clear that the worst fears entertained during 
thfe discussions of 1885 have fully come true. The Salami 
is a universal fact; and what is worse, not being regularised 
by law, there is no uniform rate. The landlords screw out 
the utmost they can in each locality; and in many cases further 
exactions are made by treating the tenure as having expired 
in case of transfer, and enhancing the rent. The one inevit- 
able result has been to lower the value of the occupancy title. 
But what has been still more disastrous, people have been 
shy in investing capital in the improvement of land; because 
they knew, in cases of transfer a substantial portion of the 


* Jalpaiguri Settlement Beport— by J. A. Milligan. 

* Ibid. 
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money-value of these improvements could not be realised. 
During the past half century during which the Bengal Tenancy 
Act has been in operation nothing is more noticeable in the 
rural economy of Bengal than the way in which the improve- 
ment of land has bean neglected in spite of wel.l-meant 
attempts of the legislature to encourage it from time to time. 
Doubtless many other factors are responsible for this; but no- 
body can doubt that the effect of the irregular and irresponsible 
exactions of Salami in case of transfer has been in this 
direction. 

This result has been further brought about by the un- 
certain state in which things were left by the. law of 1885. 
If the landlords twisted the law for their own benefit; the- 
raiyats soon found out methods of evading it. When they 
transferred their holdings, they sometimes retained a nominal 
portion in their own hands to avoid the Salami. This gives 
a precarious position to the transferee, whose interest may 
be extinguished in case the other portion is abandoned by the 
transferer; also in case of any arrears, the landlord may sue 
the original tenant, and the tenancy may be sold without his 
knowledge. Then again no provisions had been made for the 
registration of the transfers in the landlord’s Sherista; verj^ 
often this was not done in order to avoid the landlord’s fee; 
thus rents came to be paid in the name of the original holder, 
though he might have had ceased to have any conijjection with 
the holding long ago. Things become worse, when some of 
the co-sharer landlords refuse to recognise a transferee who 
has been recognised by others. Moreover it was not clear 
whether in the absence of a usage entitling a raiyat to sell 
his holding, the sale would be void ah initio or merely at the 
will of the landlord. Under the circumstances litigation 
arose on which no positive law could be applied. The extent 
to which things had proceeded may be realised from some 
remarkable figures given by Sir P. C, Mitter in his minute of 
dissent to the Report of the Select Committee on the Amendment 
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Bill of 192S. He says: “About 54 per cent, of Bengal’s 
litigation is in rent-suits, 37 per cent, in money-suits (which 
in most cases are deferred rent-suits, because they are based 
on Kistibandis for arrears of rent). Practically therefore 
91 percent, of Bengal’s litigation is based on rent-transactions.” 
Under these conditions, things gradually came to a pass where 
the legislature had to intervene. In 1912, the High Court 
brought to the notice of the Government the serious difficulties 
in the existing law regarding the transfer of occupancy hold- 
ings, and suggested that proper remedy lay in legislation. 
The Government of Bengal took into serious consideration 
the suggestion qf the High Court and initiated enquiries into 
the matter. As a result of these enquiries, it was thought 
that it would be prudent to defer legislation till the completion 
of settlement operations in a few districts which would 
enable Government to have more definite information and 
statistics on which to base action. The War also intervened, 
and the matter was not further proceeded with at that stage. 
But soon after the inauguration of the Bengal Legislative 
Council under the Government of India ^Ict of 1919, a 
resolution was carried for the appointment of a Special 
Committee to consider and report what changes were neces- 
sary in the Bengal Tenancy Act. In consequence of this 
resolution a Committee was formed with Sir John Kerr as 
president which evolved a draft Bill and presented their report 
in December, 1922. This Bill and report were given wide 
publicity and were subject to keen scrutiny and thorough criti- 
cism. A very large number of opinions were received from public 
bodies and those interested in the question, and the Government 
drew up a Bill in 1925, substantially based on the draft of Kerr 
Committee. It was introduced in the December session of that 
year and was referred to a Select Committee composed of re- 
prentatives of all the classes interested, experienced revenue 
officers and lawyers who, from their professional contact with 
the landed interests had aquired an intimate experiehce of 
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these questions. The Select Committee which submitted their 
report in July, 1926, was composed of eighteen members, of 
which fourteen submitted minutes of dissent. Nothing could show 
more significantly, the hopeleSfe confusion in which the tenancy 
question had fallen at that time or the necessity of clear and 
definite legislation. The Select Committee recommeded the 
legalisation of transferability of occupancy- holding, subject 
to a landlord’s fee of twenty-five per cent, of the value of the 
holding or six times the annual rent, whichever is greater, 
and a power of pre-emption to the immediate landlord on pay- 
ment of ten per cent, of the value of the holding as compensa- 
tion to the transferee. 

As the Select Committee had altered the Bill in many im- 
portant respects, the Government considered the matter again, 
and appointed a Special Committee for the purpose presided 
over by Sir Naliniranjan Chatterjee. 

Great interest had been excited by the provisions of the Bill 
and as great a conflict of interest was evinced and diversity of 
opinions were expressed by the advocates of the causes of the 
tenants and the landlords as was done in 1885. But there was 
a general agreement as to the necessity of early and effective 
handling of the problem, which found expression in 1926, in 
a resolution in the Council to expedite the Bill, and a token cut 
of A.l- during the budget session. 

The Government finally framed a Bill and intupduced it in 
Council in 1928. As regards transferability it adopted the 
recommendations of the Select Committee. These were passed 
in the Council substantially in the form in which they were in- 
troduced, the only important change being that the landlord’s 
fee was reduced to 20 per cent, of the value of the holding* or 
five times the annual rent, whichever is greater. It is intei^t- 
ing to note that this portion of the Bill was considered on the 
same lines as in 1885. Hardly any new arguments were iia- 
troduped. The Mahajan dread had its share ; the landlords 
demanded the right to oust the objectionable tenant ; even the 
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provisions of the Permanent Settlement w6re raked up to show 
that tenancy legislation was an infringement of the proprietary 
rights of the Zamindars. The Mohammedan group fought all 
through to protect the interests of the tenants ; but their 
efforts were hardly successful against the curious combination 
of the Government, the European group and the Swarajists. 
The provisions of the Bill affecting the transferability of occu- 
pancy-holdings as finally passed by the Council stand thus : . 

“ The holding of an occupancy-raiyat, or a share or portion 
thereof, together with the right of occupancy therein, shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be capable of being trans- 
ferred in the same manner and to .the same extent, as any 
other immovable property.” Every such transfer should be by 
registered instrument, and no Registration will be granted un- 
less a landlord’s fee be paid. 

This amounts : 

. (a) In case of a sale of a holding or portion or share there- 
of, in respect of which produce rent is payable, to 20 per cent, 
of the consideration money, as set forth in the instrument of 
transfer. 

(h) In case of a holding, or a portion or share thereof, in 
respect of which money-rent is payable, to 20 per cent, of the 
consideration money as set forth in the instrument of transfer 
or, five times»the annual rent of the holding, or portion or share 
transferred, whichever is greater. 

(c) In case of transer by exchange of a holding, or a portion 
or share thereof, to 5 per cent, of the value thereof, as set forth 
in the instrument of transfer, of times the annual rent of 
the holding or share or portion transferred to each party to the 
irarisfer, whichever is greater, payable by each party. 

(d) in case of a transfer by gift, of a holding, or a portion 
or' share thereof, to 20 per cent, of the value thereof, as set 
fofth in the instrument of transfer, or to five times the annual 
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rent of the holding, or the portion or share transferredt'which- 
ever is greater. 

(e) In case of transfer by bequest, to 20 per cent, of value 
of the holding or portion or share thereof, as determined by 
court for purposes of stamp-duty for the grant of probate, or 
letters of administration, or to five times the annual rent, 
whichever is greater. Also : 

(a) When the holding of an occupancy-raiyat or portion 
or share thereof, is sold in execution of a decree or certificate, 
signed under the Bengal Public Demands Eecovery Act, 1913, 
other than a decree or certificate for arrears of rent due in res- 
pect of the holding or dues recoverable as such, and niether the 
purchaser nor the decree-holder is the sole landlord, the court 
Of the revenue officer, as the case may be, shall, before confirming 
the sale, require the purchaser to pay the landlord’s fee, cal- 
culated at the rate of 20 per cent, of the purchase-money, or 
five times the annual rent of the holding, whichever is greater. 

(b) When a mortgage of a holding of an occupancy-raiyat 
or, portion or share thereof, is foreclosed, and the decree-holder 
is not himself the sole-landlord, the court shall, before making 
a decree or order absolute for the foreclosure, determine the 
market-value of the holding, and require the mortgagee to depo- 
sit the landlord’s fee calculated at 20 per cent, of such market 
value. 

The amendment gives the immediate landlord, fh case of 
transfer of a raiyati-holding, a right of pre-emption by appli- 
cation to court, within two months of the notice to him and 
subject to a payment of 10 per cent, of the value of the holding 
as compensation. This excludes transfers : 

(a) To a co-sharer in the tenancy whose existing interest 
has accrued otherwise than by purchase. 

(b) In execution of a decree or certificate signed under the 
Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, for arrears of 
rent due in respect of such holdings or dues recoverable as such. 
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(c) By exchange. 

(d) To husband or wife, adopted son or relation by con- 
sanguinity within three degrees of dower or testator. 

The economic bearings of these provisions have been al- 
ready discussed in connection with the Tenancy Bill of 1885, 
and they need not be reiterated. We have seen that the ques- 
tion was considered from the same view-points in 1928 as th^y 
were in 1885. But there was one important difference in the 
situation at these two dates. If the legislature had dealt with 
this question in 1885, it would have anticipated salutary 
economic and social changes, and given shape and direction to 
the forces which were working in the rural economy of Bengal. 
In 1928, it was faced with accomplished facts ; — facts which 
had been brought about by the systematic efforts of the power- 
ful landholding interests to work out the land laws for their 
pecuniary benefit. It was called upon to give legal sanction to, 
and regularise practices, not because they were beneficial to 
the community but because they had so grown up in the body 
politic, that they could no longer be ignored or neglected. 
Nothing more impressed the legislators of 1928, so far as this 
question was concerned, than that they were not legislating in 
vacuo. On the one hand non-recognition of transferability 
could not be thought of ; on the other, it was too late to refuse 
to Tf)rovide for a landlord’s fee. A considerable portion of land 
had changed hands since 1885. The purchasers had invested 
their money in land not only in expectation of the authorised 
rent, but in expectation of all prospective incomes from that 
source. To take away from them the fees which had become 
customary and been recognised by law would have been gross 
injustice and caused severe distress. But still, when we con- 
sider the high rate at which the landlord’s fee was fixed, we 
cannot but consider it as a severe blow to the interests of the 
tenants. Undoubtedly the custom had grown up in most places 
in Bengal and the fee demanded on transfer was very high. 
But we must remember that the law as it stood allov^ed free 
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transfer where the custom existed and that in many places, the 
landlord’s fee was not so exorbitant as it was in general. The 
landlords invariably found it difficult to realise their Salami, 
and they could not get any where the transfers were not re- 
corded in his Sherista. And it is well-known that this was 
not done in many cases. He also could not get any fee in case 
of part transfers, and it has been found by experience, “ that 
in many cases, sale deeds are executed in such a way, as to 
show that the transfer is only of a part, and not of the whole 
holding.”^ In many cases also, the consideration money re- 
corded in the instruments of transfer were put at a much lower 
figure than the sum actually paid. This was done in order to 
reduce the amount of the Salami, which was always calculated 
as a percentage on the consideration money. 

As to the actual financial effects of the legislation, it is 
not possible to make an accurate estimate, because the figures 
of transfers of occupancy-holdings are not separately recorded. 
The following is a statement taken from the reports of the Eegis- 
tration Department, showing for the years 1922-27, the value 
of property transferred by registered instruments by gift, 
mortgage, sale or exchange. 

1922 Es. .35,12,41,083. 

.1923 „ 29,52,12,807. 

1924 „ 30,26,97,158. 

1925 „ 33,66,23,818. 

1926 „ 31,15,56,243. 

1927 „ 32,47,06,611. 

In view of the fact that the great majority of landed 
property in Bengal consists of occupancy-holdings, it may be 
assumed that in a considerable proportion of these transfers, the 
landlords will be entitled to a landlord’s fee ; and there can be 
no doubt that, under the present law, the number of transfers 

^ Mittute of dissent by Babu Jogendra Cb. Chakravarty to the Bepbtt of Select Oom« 
mittee, 1926* 
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should be greatly enhanced. Assuming the value of occupancy- 
holdings or parts or shares thereof, which will be transferred 
annually in future, to be 16 crores, or about half that of the 
total amount transferred at present, the landlords should get an 
annual income from this source alone, of more than three crores 
of rupees : i. e., more than the land-revenue which they pay to 
the Government and more than a fifth of the total rental which 
they receive from the raiyats. 

(Concluded.) 

J. C. Ghosh. 


AFTER SUNSET 

The moon beams played a game of hide-and-seek 
•With evening breezes in the swishing clumps 
Of sedge. The mooni ivaltzed with the clouds ; a meek 
Star blinked and wept from jealousy, and lumps 
Came in her throat. The somber shadows strung 
The silver tears the sad star shed, and hung 
The string of beads on thirsty trees... 


Louise A. Nelson 
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UNIVERSALITY OF POETRY 

All perceive the presence of the spirit of unrest and discord 
now active in the human world. No land or nation is completely 
free from the struggle that this spirit has generated— a 
struggle unparalleled in extension and intensity. At times this 
spirit wears the form of a regenerator, presiding over the birth 
of silk-worm from cocoon. At other times it is Diana cross- 
legged, prolonging the throes attendant on the birth of a higher 
well-being of man. Without attempting to lift the veil from 
Future’s face it is clear to the mortal eye that mankind is 
passing through deep and dark defiles of hate, contention and 
strife. Waves of opposition break and break against all 
authority of every sort and kind. Out of the world, before the 
observer’s eye, arise defiance of all institutions — political, social, 
matrimonial, domestic, educational, economical and religious. 
But even in the midst of all confusion and contention peace 
surrounds the Temple of Aesthetics, whose gate is ever open to 
all. In that Temple is enshrined the sisterhood of Arts, the 
unchanging queens of the human heart. All the other Arts 
demand propitiatory education to taste their graces. But 
Poetry pours her favours on all alike, the educated,; and the 
uneducated man. She discerns the temperament thgt approaches 
her and modulates her favours. She sends not any empty away. 
The music charms the ear and soothes the mind. The words 
wing their way to the heart and rest there in joy, wiping the 
tear of the weeping eye and soothing the anguish of the bleeding 
heart. She paints in beauty the uglinesses of life, makes the 
dumb voiceful, the dead alive, removes discord and shows all as 
multiplications of oije. Of this goddess the worshippers form a 
mystic brotherhood, with the individuality of each unimpaired. 
Language is the individuality and thought the Brottorfux)d the 
goddess ordains. 
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Let the foregoing serve as a prelude. Some centuries, 
perhaps, before the fall of" Vijayanagar in 1318 there lived 
somewhere in India, most probably in Hindustan — a Buddhist 
monk of the name of Dharma Kirti, whom there are few to 
know and fewer still to love. But modem research has shown 
that he was a poet, a rhetorician and a master of logic of the 
school, founded by Dinnaga, the greatest name connected with 
the system of academic logic of Buddhist India. Foreign 
Sanskritists were not unacquainted with his name, even before 
he attracted the attention of that eminent Bengali scholar, the 
late Pandit Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan. It may be pardonable 
to mention that the Russian scholar Sabagatski, during his visit 
to this country, pronounced Dinnaga the greatest logician of the 
world. In any case he is not likely to be forgotten so long as 
Kalidasa is remembered. A pun on his name appears in 
“ Meghaduta ” as the commentator Mallinatha points out. 
(Vide Meghaduta, S. 14.) 

The best account of Dharma Kirti is to be found in 
“ Subhasitavall.” It says : 

“ Dharmakirti is one of the older writers on AlamkSra. 
His work Bauddhasangati is mentioned by Subandhu in the 
Vasavadatta (p. 235, Ed. Hall). In all probability he is identi- 
cal with the Buddhist philosopher of the same name who, 
according to Wassiljew, wrote a commentary to Dinnaga’s 
Pramapasanjuchchaya, as also the works Pramanavarttikh, 
PramSpavinischaya, and Prasannapada. A half verse by the 
philosophical writer is mentioned in the Bauddha chapter of 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 16.” The rest is merely of 
scholarly interest and fit only for a foot-note.^ 


> “ Verges by Dharmakirti are cited by Inandayardbana in the DhvanyAloka (E.g, 
i.o. 1008 fol. 28b. 128b.), the Saraogadbarapaddbati contains one, the Sadaktikarpimrita 
eight” — Anfrecht in Weber’s Indische Studien, XVI, 204. 

The verse which Anfrecbt goes on to give from the Sarangadharapaddhati under 
Dharmakirti is : svacbchhandam harinena ya. No. 667 above. Of the eight Anfrecht gives 
or citee from the Sadaktikarpamrita, our book has only two : the verse already referred to : 
llvai?yadr8vj9avysyo, No. 1712, which is here also ascribed to' this’ writer, and sikhari^)! 
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It is to be noted that MSdhayScharya, the prime minister of 
the last Hindu king of Vijayanagar mentions the name of Dharma 
Kirti in connection with a citation of his philosophical opinion. 

Of all his poetical productions the verses immediately to be 
noticed appear to be the most popular and the best known 
through centuries. They are like a gold coin with the ef&gy 
and inscription rubbed off while passing from hand to hand in 
rapid succession. They are quoted in the standard rhetorical 
work in Sanskrit — SShityadarpanam — but the poet’s name is 
forgotten. The poet dies but poetry lives. Visvanatha KabirSj, 
the author of Sahityadarpanam lived in the 12th century. 
Dharma Kirti must have lived long enough beforq the time for 
his work to be remembered and his name forgotten. He sings 
of the presence and absence of lovers, their union and 
separation. 

mw 

An English rendering may not wholly destroy the beauty 
of the original : 

Should Fate condemn this faithful heart 

To choose my love or choose her absent self ; 

Her absent self I’ll hold more dear; 

Present, she's the world to me; 

Absent, by her the world is filled. 

Next in order of time comes Vidyapati who appears to 
have died in the early part of the 15th century. He was the 


kva DU Dima, No. 2030, which is given anonymously. Two of the others : amsfaam prana- 
nam and assanto nabhyarthah — “ belong,” Aufrecht points out, “ to Bhartrihari : and he 
explains the fact that they are in the SaduktikarnSmrita ascribed to Dharmaklrti by the 
supposition that the compiler of that anthology took them as he found them quoted in 
Dharmaklrti *s book on Alaihk&ra without troubling himself as to the real author." 

(Potorson’s Bdu., p. 46.) 
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Court poet of Ifeja Siva Sinha.of Mithila. He sings of his 
platonic love- worship of the que^n Lakshmi, with the King’s 
approval apparently. It is most interesting to note how he 
echoes Dharma Kirti of whom-, in all probability, he never 
heard : 

5i?r5( ^ m I 

’m II 

With her my eye and heart are gone — are gone 
And now the world is filled with love alone. 

Now let the seas and ocean be crossed. The '^Golden 
Treasury” has stored an anonymous poem of the 16th or 17th 
century. 

Present in Absence, 

Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 

Distance, and length ; 

Do what thou canst for alteration : 

For hearts of truest mettle 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality. 

He soon hath found 
Affection's ground 

Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 

* To hearts that cannot vary 
'J^bsence is Presence, Time doth tarry. 

By absence this good means I gain, 

That I can catch her, 

Where none can match her, 

In some close corner of my brain : 

There I embrace and kiss her ; 

And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

Anon, 

Descending in time, in the 19th century a Bengali singer 
of Bansberia in the District of Hughli is met with. * He is 
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Sridhar Kathak. His song of absent love still charms the ear 
and stirs the heart.:—* 

^ ^ I 

^5lU5 II 

'srtfR C5i f<c6c*f — 

'ik'A f% 

??S|9 3^«|3^ I 

f^RtC^ <211*11^ ^ 
fvrs 

'5t^r< ^ ii 

Whoever absence says is ill, 

Himself he *s ever evil still. 

Of absence I devotee be — 

A store of joy gives absence me. 

The end of day was near life's end 
When far was sight of love, my friend, 

In heart now love I ever see. 

In another alcove can be seen Shelley and another Bengali 

of the same District and age as Sridhar — Eamnidhi Gupta 

better known under the pet name of Nidhu Babu, singing and 
smiling, hand in hand. Shelley nearly closes Epipsychidion ” 
with these lines : — 

As mountain springs under the morning sun, 

We shall become the same we shall be one, 

Spirit within two frames, Oh I wherefore two ? 

One passion in twin-hearts, which grows and grew 
. Till like two meteors of expanding flame 
Those spheres instinct with it become the same 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable : 


6 
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In one another’s substance finding food, 

Like flames too pure and light and unirpbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, 

Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away; 

One h ope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation* 

Nidhu Babu sings back : — 

C^1 ^rt(7Rl II 

We are one by love’s heart-spell, 

One from one now none can tell. 

Poetry holds another garden gate ajar. There the banyan 
of spirituality is in the close embrace of the creeper called 
Poetry. How many can with heart embrace the injunction to 
die in the flesh and live in the spirit. Even the symbolical 
teaching of the ^^Bhagavad Gita ” is not within easy reach 
of general apprehension. 

iHBrt grmfw ht fnan ii 

What is night to all creatures there is awake the- man of restraint ; 
that in which all creatures are awake is viewed as night by the seeing sage. 

The idea enters the gate of heart through tlie ear on the 
wings of the sweet song of Jnanadas : 


«rtf5l ^?l ^ ^ I 

*1<I *1?[ II 

?tf^ ^ ?rff^ I 

H 
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My home now I unhome have made, 

Unhome is now my one homestead 
My own are strangers now to me, 

Alone now strangers mine own bo. 

Now night is day and day is night. 

And yet I see not Thy love’s light ! 

There is a well-nigh illiterate Bengali religious sect, 
known as Bauls which is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word 
Batula, literally meaning the insane. Among them the spirit 
of the words heard wears a different form of word-mask. 
Playing his one-stringed instrument, dancing on one leg, while 
the foot of the other, curved at knee, beats time on empty space, 
the Baul with enraptured eyes sings : 

I 

The other way thou turn heart’s key 
And Him of heart thine thou shalt see 

Here swims into memory the lines of Chandidas of Nannur 
in Birbhum. He was of the 16 th century ; 

JRR 5fl 

^ 

'*rt«rr« c*i?POT ^ I 

Wise in words unwise in truth 
All such as are, these, 

Out they stay, 0 friends of heart, 

Words are not my care. 
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Outer door is closed, unclosed 
Inner, heart-gate mine, 

Enter soundless, friends, and pass 
Gloom to pure sunshine. 

There is an old Bengali song, reminiscent of verdant youth 
and a sad sweetness when youth’s line is passed : 

Let it be dressed in fashion : — 

C 

They love so well, the husband wife, 

That absence means the end of life, 

And presence but a slashing knife. 

Does not the mind its pointing finger turn to Shakespeare’s 
proverb-like words? 

‘‘There's no living with her or without her.” 

Another word-wreath by the same hand woven peeps in 
sight. 


Put not thy faith in princes. 

Turn your ear now to the Sanskrit misogynist : 

^ TTSTf^g ^ I 

Unwise to put thy trust in women 
Or royal descent. 

A nearer kinship is found in Kalidas : — 

HT^W?r I 

Dependant's value to the lord 
Must change with lordly needs accord. 
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Will it not fee useful a»d pleasant to be reminded of 
line — 

“He who talks much must almost talk in vain ” 
and its unconscious translation by Sarat Chandra : — 

C’l ^ ^ I 

Let Milton’s “ darkness visible” be placed by the side of 
Kalidas’s “darkness by needle to be pierced ” 
as rival claimants for admiration and a silent watch be kept 
from a distance. 

The flowers are many, the basket is overfull. The present 
picker must proceed no further in search of jo5^ that never can 
cloy. Each language has a garden of its own, closed to 
strangers. May favoured pickers which with skill fill fresh 
baskets is the hope with which the present picker makes his 
parting bow. 
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Pope’s 


Sorrow shared the sorrow heals, 
Love, when shared, new love reveals. 


Mohinimohan Chatterji 
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THE GUARDIAN GHOST 

It was in November of 1887 that I first visited my Cld 
schsol-mate. Count De Gris, at his ancestral home. As. I 
drove late at night toward the dim decaying walls of Gris 
Oastle along the broad avenue of poplars which leads through 
the dense forest covering the mountain-side, I was filled with a 
strange and not altogether unpleasant feeling of fear. The 
ancient walls loomed fantastically in the white moonlight and a 
weird silence brooded over the scene. I could not resist an 
overpowering sense of awe that gripped my soul as I gazed upon 
the great grey stone structure. The deep baying of a hound 
echoed through the night. 

Reaching the end of the drive, I jumped down from the 
carriage and walked up the steps to the heavy door. I pushed 
a button and a distant bell clanged. A stoop- shouldered man- 
servant came to the door. He led the way through gloomy 
halls while Joseph followed with my luggage. We finally 
reached a large, cheerfully lighted room. A bright blaze was 
aglow . in the fire-place and seated before it was my old friend, 
De Gris. He rose quickly at our approach and clasped my hand 
warmly. 

Seated M the table in the old dining hall we enjoyed a 
delightful supper, together with the wines for which De Gris 
is. iamous. We talked for some time of old friends and of 
things that had happened since last we met. 

Finally I mentioned the fact the castle was supposed to 
be haunted. De Gris laughed and gazed into the fire for some 
moments. The flickering blaze lighted up his fine features. 
Suddenly he began his story : 

“ At the time when I was growing to manhood the fortunes 
of the De Gris family had grown less and less until finally it 
became necessary to dismiss all the servants but one. In truth. 
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|he castle was all that remained* to us. My proud old father 
would sooner have parted with his life than sell our home. 

' "“K has been rumored for centuries through the neighbor- 
ing villages that the castle is haunted, I, with the carelessness 
of youth, laughed at such a ridiculous notion. Little did I dream 
how soon I was to learn the truth of those whispers and find 
myself face to face with the ancient spectre himself. On 
several occasions, when I lay in my old four-posted bed in my 
lonesome chamber at the remote end of the north wing of the 
castle, through the deep silence of the night, soft moans and a 
sound that was strangely like the dragging of heavy chains 
over the stone flooring of the deserted halls came to my ears: 
I was a little afraid but it all seemed so ridiculous whefi the 
birds woke me in the cheerful sunshine of morning that it was 
soon forgotten. Future events, however, brought those sounds 
back to my mind. 

“ It was about this time that I first met Jeanne. With 
her deep black curls and midnight eyes she was the most lovely 
girl in all France to my eyes if not to all others. He# 
father, like most of the peasants, was miserably poor. I loved 
Jeanne very dearly and we had been betrothed for some time. 
One thing alone prevented our marriage — lack of money. 

“ One night I returned home after spending the evening 
with Jeanne. I walked alone through the forest to the castle. 
The clear sky was thickly set with brightest stars that gleamed, 
like steel points through the cold wintry air. I was in a highly* 
imaginative state of mind and a few dark clouds in "the east 
seemed to form into all sorts of fantastic shapes. I felt a* 
vague apprehension. Everything seemed to tell of some momen- 
tous event that was to come. 

“ I arrived at the castle and lighting a candle I hurried to 
my chamber in the remote end of the north wing. I bolted thfe 
door. Hurriedly I undressed and was soon in bed. Sleep 
seemed^ far away and I lay there for some time. A distant 
clock struck the hour of midnight. For some unknown reason 
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the iales of the apectre that haunted the castle cam© to my 
mind and try as I might I could not banish them. 

“ What was that 1 Through the cold stillness drifted a 
low weird moaning and the clanking of heavy chains' It 
seemed more distinct than ever before and I co uld hear the 
horrible sounds draw closer. ..closer.., closer to my chamber door. 
I could stand it no longer. I rose and lighted the candle on a. 
table at the further end of my room. The dim candle light 
only increased my fears. I realized with consternation that 
the moaning and clanking of chains was without any doubt 
coming closer and closer. Then they stopped and I knew that 
the horrible presence stood just beyond the massive door of 
my chamber. I thanked God that it was bolted. Suddenly the 
candle flickered and went out. I stood petrified with terror. 
A loud knocking shook the heavy door and I jumped into my bed 
trembling like a leaf. You may think that I am mad, but 
I tell you, and I swear that it is true, that in some entirely 
inexplicable way the candle had been re-lighted and burned 
brightly. As I stared with horror at the door, it very slowly 
opened on hinges that creaked protestingly. Some strange 
fascination held my aching eyes on the opening door. Into 
the room came the most horrible figure that the most morbid 
imagination could possibly conjure into existence. My first 
thought was one of thankfulness that the form that went with 
such a visage was concealed in long black garments. But that 
face, oh God, how can I describe that face ! IJnbelieveably 
white teeth leered at me in a hellish grin from a face that 
was far from human. Its features, partly those of man, partly- 
those of a beast, and partly something more than the human 
mind can grasp, were enough to make a sane man into a raving * 
maniac at the first glance. How I passed through such an or- 
deal and preserved my reason is more than I can understand. 

“ The spectre seated himself in a chair close to my bed and 
I shrank as far as possible away from that loathsome ^figure. 
For some time the apparition stared at me with a singularly 
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piercing gaze. It seemed as if hours passedv I -coiild sEBaiicely 
repress a scream of horror. Finally the. bloodless HpS in that 
shrunken visage moved and in a voice that’ sounded like the rasp 
of a file on a piece of steel, the phantom spoke : • 

“ ‘ You have been happy here,’ said the spectro, ‘ BfUt you 
and the girl you love have not been wise enough to realize the* 
blessings fate has bestowed on you. You long for wealth. Be- 
cause of your wish, I have come and I bring to you, the ^eir to 
the castle and its ghosts, the curse of wealth. Take it" it you 
dfesire and only time will prove whether it will bring you happi- 
ness or misery. 

‘ At the back of the fire-place,’ continued my ghostly visit- 
or^ ^ you will find, if you search carefully, a door cleverly ton-' 
cealed but easily opened. A stairway leads to the ancient dun- 
geons that lie beneath the castle. The drawings on a 'parch- 
ment show the way to a certain room where you will find a 
steel casket filled with jewels.’ ^ 

“The spectre opened a book that lay on the table and- 
placing a sheet of time-worn parchment between the pages, he. 
closed the volume and put it back on the table. He looked 
straight at me and as my gaze met those eyes, it was held by 
some strange hypnotic spell. I could not look away. The eyes 
grew closer and closer. I could feel the cold repulsive breath 
of the spectre on my face. I lost consciousness. 

“ I awoke to find the bright sunlight shining iit through 
the window of the room. I laughed aloud at the strange di^arn* 
I had experienced and whistled a merry tune as I dressed for , 
breakfast. I started down the hall, but remembering that I 
'usually read for an hour after breakfast in a comfortable chair 
by the fire-place, I returned for the book I had been reading. 
As- 1 picked it up there fell to the floor from between its pages 
a yellowed parchment. I stooped to recover it and cold shivers 
rant up and down my spine. It was a crudely drawn chart 
showing a series of intricate passageways and rooms. It was 
the spectre’s parchment. 

7 
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“ As I ate my teeakfast I carefully considered the situation. 
I hesitated to believe ih the supernatural and yet here, apparent- 
ly, was positive proof. At least I would follow the chart and 
see if I could discover anything of value. 

“ I rang for my old faithful servant and sent him to Jeanne 
with a note giving a brief account of the affair. Within the 
hour he drove up in the carriage and helped Jeanne to the ground. 
I could see them from the window and I ran down to meet her. 
Sitting by the old fire-place I told Jeanne the story and contrai^ 
to my expectations she was quite serious about it and insistadf 
that we should investigate. '* 

“ After a Careful search, we found a concealed lever beneath 
a sliding panel in the mantel over the fire-place. Together we 
descended a flight of stone steps that led to the dungeons below. 
We followed the intricate passages that led from chamber to 
chamber. A flickering candle lighted our way and cast weird 
shadows on the stone floor. A damp decaying odour filled the 
air. Jeanne gave a little scream as a bat flew against the wall. 

“ Finally we reached a chamber marked on the parchment 
as the one where the treasure was supposed to be. In the 
centre of the chamber we found a pit. To our horror it was 
filled to the top with human bones. With a spade I had 
brought with me I dug into the bones. About three feet below 
the surface my spade rang against metal and I soon unearthed a 
large steel* box. It required all my strength to lift it from the 
pit and place it on the dungeon floor. A few hard blows with 
the spade broke the rusty lock and I pried into the box. The 
candle light fell on the gleaming mass of precious stones. The 
iron box held a fortune in diamonds, emeralds and various other 
precious stones, some in ancient settings, but mostly unset, and 
obviously of great value. 

“ After considerable effort, with the help of the servant who 
had followed for fear that something might happen to us, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the iron box up the stairs into the room 
above, 
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“ I sold the jewels except one diamond . which I had set 
as an engagement ring for Jeanne. They brought a large sum. 
Jeanne and I were married soon afterward. Within a year my 
proud old father died happy in his restored fortunes and left me 
master of Gris Castle. Here I have raised my sons and 
daughters and Jeanne and I have been very happy. Sometimes 
I think of the spectre’s prophecy that the gems may bring mis- 
fortune, but life has been very pleasant and I do not fear the 
future. I will always remember with gratitude the service 
rendered me by the guardian ghost.” 


Richard B. Bailey 


THOUGHT TRIPS 

I often climb the Himalayan hills, 

Although I do not take the mortal part 
Of me. I walk about the jungle growths, 

And pick the rhododendrons ; and then my heart 
Beats fast with envy since it cannot fly 
About those winding hills with my real self. 


Louise A. Nelson 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN- NATIONAL DEFENCE AND 
THE DUTY OF INDIAN NATIONALISTS 

The thing that should receive the utmost attentive and 
earnest consideration of all the Indian Nationalists is the work 
of preparing the Constitution of India which will be acceptable 
by a Constituent Assembly composed of representatives of All 
Parties. It is a matter of good fortune that this work is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily ; and it is quite possible that the next 
session of the All-India National Congress will take decisive 
measures for the unification of the various groups of Indian 
Nationalists into a united body, working for the attainment of 
freedom of India, by presenting a united front to the alien 
rulers. 

Securing Dominion Status by India will mean nothing less 
than a peaceful revolution. Whether this peaceful revolution 
will be accomplished or not, will depend largely upon the ability 
of the Indian Nationalists to be prepared to continue the strug- 
gle for Indian independence by all possible means. 

Attainment of freedom and its maintenance depends 
entirely upon National Power, supported by other forces from 
outside. Economic, commercial, scientific and industrial power of 
a nation ^s a great asset to the maintenance of its freedom ; but 
the actual power to carry on an offensive and defensive warfare 
against the enemy of a state is its greatest security. Economic, 
industrial and scientific power of a State enhances its offensive 
and defensive capacity and thus it becomes a serious factor in 
working out a programme of national defence. 

Finance, Industry and Science must be utilised to the actual 
work of National Defence. It is needless to emphasise that 
without financial support there cannot be any national industry 
and without national industrial plants which may produce all 
kinds of war materials for defensive purposes and without 
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scientific direction and trained officers no nation can ever 
organize its national defence with effectiveness. There is much 
agitation, and justifiably necessary agitation, for the develop- 
ment of industry, scientific education and national commerce 
in India. Any success attained in these fields will help the 
cause of Indian National Defence. Yet without a National 
Defence Force, under trained officers, it would not be possible for 
India to assume the responsibility of Indian National Defence. 

British opponents of Indian freedom at first disarmed the 
nation and deprived it of all facilities for military education for 
the Indian people and then they preach to the world that Great 
Britain would not give up her sacred duty of preserving peace 
in India and protecting the people from foreign invasions, by 
according self-government to the people who are not in a posi- 
tion to assume the responsibility of National Defence. The 
British motive of reducing the Indian people to helplessness in 
matters of Indian National Defence can be fully realised when 
one finds that Indians are only allowed to serve in the Indian 
army in most unimportant positions. They are practically 
debarred from the Artillery, Air-Service and the Department of 
Chemical Warfare. The Indian Government do not afford any 
opportunity to Indian officers in India. 

In India it is generally said by the British officials that the 
country must be protected from foreign invasions. These pfissi- 
bilities are from Russia, Afghanistan, or through aj3ombination 
of Russia, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey against Great Britain. 
Thus the programme of Indian National Defence must be ade- 
quate to meet the possible combination of these war-like peoples. 
But the British Government is opposed to adopt adequate mea- 
sures to train Indians who will be able to assume the responsi- 
bility for national defence, whereas in these countries vigorous 
measures are being adopted to increase the national military 
power. 

In Russia, the Soviet authorities are not only anxious to 
transform every worker and peasant of the land as . an effective 
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soldier, but they are anxious to train the largest number of 
future officers who may be drafted in time of national emer- 
gency. Thus the Soviet authorities have made military educa- 
tion compulsory ini all schools. A Riga despatch published in the 
London " Times” gave the following interesting information : — 

“ The Education Department in Moscow has issued instruc- 
tions that the military 'preparation of school students is to he 
systematised and that a regular theoretical and practical study 
of modern methods of toarfa'^e is to he made an essential part of 
the curriculum not o ly in the Universities hut in the middle 
schools. Officers of the Red Army must henceforth he engaged 
for regular “ tear wo/k in schools". Each school must, more- 
over, organize a special military room under the name of 
“Voen/ny TJgolok ” {war nook) and the apt esi pupils must he 
formed into “ military groups." 


Russia is building thousands of fighting aeroplanes and 
training air-pilots to man them. Russian interest in Chemical 
Warfare is notorious. This is all being done under the most 
adverse economic and industrial conditions of Soviet Russia. 

The Afghan people in general know the fact that because 
they could fight against the British as well as Russians, so they 
haye succeeded in maintaining their independence. However 
His late Majesty King Amanullah of Afghanistan took leader- 
ship in modernising Afghanistan; and his special interest to 
reorganise Afghan military power might be of some interest to 
the Indian Nationalists and the Cfovernment of India. The 
London ” Times ” of October 31st published the following inter- 
esting news-item regarding the programme of military education 
in Afghanistan : — 

“JTw Majesty the King of Afghanistan has decided that 
his Army is to have a f-eparate treasury and better qualified 
men both in the lower and the higher ranks. High school stu- 
dents, after finishing their ordinary courses, are to undergo a 
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year's military training and then enter civil life as members cf 
the Reserve of Officers. A Staff College is being opened at 
Khurd Zabitan ; 65 officers have gone to Russia, France and 
Italy and 20 are about to leave for' England. Coloured uniforms 
have been abolished, except for two regiments and the grades 
of pay fo foreigners will he similar to those for Afghans in all 
departments. An Air Department has been formed, aerodromes 
are being made, and aeroplanes have been bought." 


The Indian public must remember the fact that during the 
early part of October, “a party of 90 Afghan boys, the young- 
est of whom was eight years and the oldest fifteen,” passed 
through India to go to Constantinople to receive military educa- 
tion for 10 years. The King of Afghanistan asked every em- 
ployee of the Afghan Government to contribute at least one 
month’s salary and every male Afghan to contribute three 
rupees to a fund which would be utilised to purchase fifty thou- 
sand rifles and several millions of rounds of ammunition from 
France. It was reported that the Government of Afghanistan 
had enlisted some fifty thousand men from the frontier tribes to 
augment the strength of the Afghan Army and to spread friendly 
feeling towards Afghanistan. Needless to say that Afghanistan, 
like France and Japan, introduced a kind of compulsory military 
service for all men within certain age limits. 

The present ruler of Persia, His Majesty Riza Shah Pallavi, 
has risen to his present exalted position from a common soldier ; 
and he fully realises the importance of spreading military edu- 
cation among his people. Like the King of Afghanistan, he is 
doing all that is possible to spread military education among the 
Persian people. Literally, hundreds of Persian officers have 
been sent to foreign countries. Only the other day it was re- 
ported that a contingent of 123 Persian students arrived at 
Paris to acquire education as state scholars, whereas ten French 
professors started for Teheran to assume the duty of teachers 
in Persian educational institutions. 
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Turkey has surviyed even after the severe trial of the WdWd 
Waar, only because her young leaders were expert military men 
as well as statesmen. The German Military Mission in Turkey, 
before and during the World War trained thousands of officers 
and the Government of Mustapha Kemal Pasha is not lagging 
behind any 'nation in taking all necessary measures to acquire 
great efficiency in all phases of Turkish National Defence. 

On the Eastern frontier of India is the awakened China 
which is moving fast to assert her position as a great power in 
the world. The Chinese leaders have brought about national 
unity through their military power. They, especially General 
Chiang Kai Sek, fully realise the value of military training. It 
was the Eussian officers who helped Dr. Sun Yat Sen to train 
the new leaders of China in the Military College of the Nation- 
alist Government of Canton. Now the Eussian officers and 
advisers have been discharged from the services of the National 
Government at Nankin, but the Chinese Nationalists are not 
unmindful of securing the most competent military advisers to 
re-organise and train the Chinese army which will be second to 
none in the world. It has been reported that Col. Bauer, 
formerly of the German General Staff, one of the Chief Assist- 
ants in the Artillery Divisions under General Ludendoff, has 
been appointed one of the advisers of the Nankin Government. 
Steps are being taken to spread military education in Chinese 
colleges and, schools. 

Japan, which spends much less money for the maintenance 
of her army and navy than India does, has possibly one of the 
best trained army and navy in the world. Japan has accom- 
plished all these within less than 75 years and India under the 
British rule for over 150 years has not one school for training 
army officers. 

If we examine the condition of the British Dominions we 
find that adequate measures are being taken by the Government . 
and people of these nations to provide for adequate national 
defence, Measures have been adopted in South Africa to^create 
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an efficient citizen army. In the Irish Free State steps are bft- 
ing taken by which, with comparatively small expenditure, they 
will have a very efficient force which will be supplemented by a 
large auxiliary force. The “London Observer’’ gave the 
following information on the subject : — 

“ By way of auxiliary to the standing Army of the Irish 
Free State, it is proposed to have a volunteer Force, which will 
undergo a short intensive training every summer, and thus he 
available for emergency work. The Minister expects a big res- 
ponse to this call for a voluntary force. A new military college 
for the training of officers is being established shortly at the 
Ourragh.'' 

Industrially, economically and even educationally India is 
in a better position than Afghanistan, Persia, Siam and Turkey, 
and many other countries, but India has no adequate facilities 
forgiving military education to her own children. The Irish 
Free State, with a population of about three millions, can estab- 
lish a military college to train its officers, it can send its 
most intelligent officers to study in the United States and the 
Government of India cannot do what Ireland is doing ! 

In the rejection of the Skeen Committee Report and also in 
the refusal of the Government of India to support the proposal 
of Lucknow University to give military education to its students, 
one finds the most eloquent of the British policy of keeping the 
people of India in utter helplessness from the starfdpoint of 
national defence. This being tho case, there is greater res- 
ponsibility for the Indian Nationalists to devise means for the 
promotion of military education in India which will be adequate 
for training the people of India to assume the responsibility of 
National Defence. Just as Mahattpa Gandhi collected a large 
sum, of money for his Khaddar programme and used the amount 
to popularising spinning, etc., just as the All-India National 
. Congress created its Khaddar Board, similarly the time has 
come to, have a special Department of National Defence in 
8 
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connection with the All- India National Gcngress. Just a* the 
King of Afghanistan raised a certain smnjrom contributions 
of the male citizens of Afghanistan to secure funds to meet 
military necessities of the nation, similarly a certain sum of 
moiley must he raised for the express purpose of military edu- 
cation iti> India. Just as in Bengal and other parts of India, 
through private enterprises many schools and colleges have been 
established to spread general and scientific education, simUarly 
private institutions should promote military education in India. 

During recent years some of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress have taken a keen interest in educating the 
people about .the importance of India’s establishing foreign rela- 
tions ; and it has produced some result ; and the All-India 
National Congress has adopted a programme of international 
work. Let us hope that during the coming session of the All- 
India National Congress some steps will be taken to formulate a 
definite national policy regarding Indian National Defence. A 
nation's military strength has a great bearing on its foreign 
relations ; a weak nation can never receive favourable consider- 
atinn in its relations loith others. Thus it is to be hoped that 
those Indian Nationalists, who are interested in India's assert- 
ing her position as a free and independent nation will take 
some steps for spreading military education among the people. 
To facilitate this work, the All-India National Congress should 
have, among others, special departments of Foreign Affairs and 
National Defence, manned by the most efficient and jar-sighted 
men. 


Taraknath Das 
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TO EDITH 

Even if I would forget 
All love’s sacred words, 

1 am plunged into remembrance anew 
By the voices of birds. 

In the still cool depths of lakes — 

Blue like the tranquil skies, 

I see the sweet reflection 
Of your lovely eyes. 

I see your form in saffron mists 
Across the sea; 

Your arms reach from the starry height 
To plead with me. 

Forget ? ah that was April, Sweet, 
T’is June once more, 

I now see what they meant to me. 
Those Junes before. 

Forget ? when all the world is you, 

I can*t, try as I will; 

Forget ! when eyes are stars, and voices 
Birdsong on a hill ! 

When birds fly songless to their nests. 
And Nature withers in some fret; 

When dreams are naught but bitterness 
Beloved, then will I forget ! 


Leland J. Beery 
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THE ITALIAN ACADEMY' 

The Italian Academy which owes its conception to Signor 
Mussolini, is now an accomplished fact and it will certainly 
rank as one of the most outstanding and significant manifesta- 
tions of the Fascist Eegime. 

Although full details as to its regulation and scope of action 
are still lacking, yet its general organisation and purpose have 
been clearly set out and it is bound to occupy an important 
place in the pational life. 

Chronologically speaking, . the Italian Academy is the 
youngest Academy in Europe, coming into existence long after 
similar institutions in France and Spain, but it will prove in no 
way inferior to its predecessors and will be fully equal to its 
task of gathering together and assimilating in a higher synthe- 
sis the experiences and results of the many Academies, scienti- 
fic, literary and aritistic, that have followed one another in 
Italy since the 15th century and are still — many of them — 
carrying on an honourable career of useful activity. The 
specific work of these local institution# will not be interfered 
in any way by the Italian Academy, for the simple reason that 
tlie latter will exist as a full and complete expression of all the 
cultural energies of the country and will concentrate solely on 
national aims. It will also be a Government Institution and 
its future will be economically assured. 

Given these premises, it is easy to understand the intense 
interest roused by the foundation of the Italian Academy, es- 
pecially now that it is about to be officially opened and that 
the Press is beginning to announce the first list of members, 
the nucleus of thirty Academicians nominated by the Govern- 
ment who will afterwards themselves elect all future additions 
to* their body. 


^ General Press, Florence, Italy. 
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Signor Mussolini has already nominated the President of the 
Academy in the person of H. E. Senator Tommaso Tittoni, 
formerly President of the Senate and the holder of many impor- 
tant political and diplomatic posts. 

Senator Tittoni, now in his seventy-fifth year^ is a man of 
high intellect and wide experience of men and things and there 
is general satisfaction that he should have been chosen as the 
official representative of Italian culture. Equally popular is the 
selection of the distinguished historian, Giovacchino Volpe, as 
Secretary of the Academy. 

What is the general opinion of representative Italians on 
the new Academy? How are they impressed by this crowning 
feature in the national life of the country? In an interview with 
Ardengo Soffici we have been able to obtain his views on the 
subject, which are interesting as being those of a man who both 
as a writer, a painter and a critic, is one of the most typical 
and characteristic figure in contemporary Italy. 

Still a young man when the war broke out, Ardengo 
Soffici ivas well known as a brilliant Journalist and he became 
noted as time went on for his eager participation in the politi- 
cal movements of Intervention and Fascism which had for their 
object the rebirth of the Italian nation, not only politically but 
morally. He has been a follower of Mussolini since 1915 and 
just as in the saddest phases of the war he never doubted the 
ultimate victory of the Allies, so during the most critical 
moments of the Fascist Revolution, he never lost faith in his 
Leader. 

Soffici is the soul, the spiritual head of all fresh and youth- 
ful energies in Italy. 

“ The Italian Academy,” said Soffici, “will stand out in 
the complex development of the Fascist State as the most 
characteristic manifestation of its creative capacity. Its mission 
is of primary importance, as constituting the spiritual centre of 
Italy, the fullest expression of her powers of realization in 
every branch of cultural activity.” 
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According to Ardengo Soffici; an eminent Italian writef tind 
painter of to-iJay, the, Academy will be called upon to carry out 
a- work of spiritual propulsion, control and guidance all the more 
necessary to-day owing to the perfect harmony that the Fascist 
State has succeeded in infusing into all other branches of national 
ienergy. He considers that the best guarantee of its success lies 
in the choice made of its first President, of whom he related the 
following anecdote : 


“ When Senator Tittoni was Italian Ambassador in Paris 
during the war, he paid frequent visits to the Italian Military 
Hospital and the/e made the acquaintance of my great friend, 
the French poet, Guillaume Apollinaire, who was brought in 
wounded from the front. A warm friendship sprang up 
between the diplomatist and the poet and during his convales- 
cence, Apollinaire wrote to me telling me of all the kindness and 
attention he had received from the Ambassador and of his amaze- 
ment at finding that in addition to all the special qualities 
needed for a high official post, Tittoni also possessed keen 
article intuition and a deep appreciative knowledge of literature 
and philosophy. This incident, though slight, gives a clear 
idea of the man.” 

The nomination of Giovacchino Volpe as Secretary of the 
Acadbmy, is enthusiastically approved by Soffici who knew 
Volpe during^ the war when they were fellow-officers together in 
the same section and conceived a great admiration both for his 
character and intellect. 

“ With such men to direct it, the Italian Academy cannot 
fail to accomplish the task assigned to it by Mussolini, who to 
his accurate knowledge of men adds a clear vision of history. 
The Italian Academy is called upon to occupy a definite place in 
Italian history and will amply justify its creation.” 
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CALIGULA’S GALLEYS ^ 

Lake Nemi gives tip its Secret 

In the course of centuries, frequent efforts have been made,* 
at different times, to raise the two Roman galleys that lie, 
embedded in mud and stones, at the bottom of Lake Nemi. 
The hazardous enterprise was first attempted in 1446 by Leon 
Battista Alberti, at the invitation of Cardinal Prospero Colonna, 
lord of the castles of Nemi and Genzano. A second;; attempt 
was made one hundred years later by the engineer and military 
architect, Francesco De Marchi, who made use of a kind of 
diving apparatus, invented, it is said by himself. A third 
attempt was made in 1827 by a certain Amnesio Fusconi who 
also employed a diving apparatus of his own invention. The 
scheme followed on each of these occasions, was to raise the 
galleys by means of ropes at grappling-irons attached to floating 
rafts. The result in each case was not only unsuccessful but 
positively disastrous for while the hull refused to move, the 
grappling-irons tore away a certain amount of the rotten timber 
and brought it up piecemeal.. 

In 1895 an antiquity-dealer, Eliseo Borghi, obtained per- 
mission from the Minister of Public Instruction to try and sal-. 

’ 'I ’ 

vage the legendary galleys. Borghi failed in his main object 
but he succeeded in recovering some beautifully modelled 
bronze heads of wolves and lions, with rings through which the 
mooring cables passed, a head of Medusa, a transom and an 
augural hand and arm. The exquisite workmanship of these 
bronzes roused universal attention and admiration. They are 
purchased for 30,000 lire by the Director-General of Fine Arts, 
on behalf of the nation, and are now in the Terme Museum in " 
Rome 


* General Press, Florence, Italy. 
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Other bronzes that certainly once belonged to the Nemi 
galleys exist in various foreign museums, chief among them is 
a statue of 'Diana or Drusilla, the sister of the Emperor 
Caligula, the owner of the galleys. Spink, the London dealer 
" in antiques, sold it to Lord Astor who presented it to the 
'^British Museum together with other small statues that would 
seem to have formed part of the same. Another bronze, re- 
trieved from Nemi waters, is now in the Berlin Museum. It 
represents a helmet surmounted by the outstretched head of an 
eagle, with the beak almost on a level with the vizor, a symbol, 
perhaps, of the power of Imperial Borne. 

Towards the end of 1895 the Italian Minister of Public 
Instruction gave orders that these partial attempts at salvage 
should cease, as they invariably resulted in damage to the 
ftamework of the galleys. At the same time, the Minister 
instructed the naval engineer, Vittorio Malfatti, to draw up a 
scheme that would make it possible to raise the vessels, bodily 
from the bottom of the lake. 

Malfatti studied the question very carefully, not only in 
theory, but practically, on the spot. He succeeded in ascertain- 
ing the exact position of each of the two galleys and also their 
dimensions which he outlined by means of small buoys moored 
together by ropes. Thus it was discovered that the smaller of 
the two galleys and the one nearest the shore, is 208 ft. in 
length, wiUi a beam of 65 ft. The galley lies on its left side, 
with its prow some 220 ft. from the shore and buried to a depth 

of 39 ft. below the surface of the waters. The stern which is a 

# 

little over 60 ft. from the shore, is only submerged to the ex- 
tent of 18 ft. The second and larger galley is 230 ft. long and 
has a beam of 78 ft. below the level of the lake. Its stern is 
162 ft. distant from the shore and its prow lightly over 352 ft. 
This vessel is in a better state of preservation than the smaller 
one, as owing to its position, it has suffered less from former 
ruthless attempts at salvage. 

It is close upon two thousand years since these gorgeous 
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pleasure-boats of the Empero? Caligula rode protldly, upon the 
surface of Lake Nemi, elaborately decorated, encrusted with 
marbles, precious metals and scented woods and' adorned with 
statuary. We know nothing about the causes that brought 
about their strange disappearance. Some scholars believe that 
they sank suddenly, possibly owing to a storm : others are of 
opinion that the disaster was due to carelessness or neglect and 
that the galleys had previously been stripped of all their artistic 
treasures. The number of beautiful bronzes and other objects 
that have been found close to the sunken vessels justify the.hope 
that this last hypothesis is not correct and that the two pleasure 
boats went down fully equipped. 

The truth will soon be known, thanks to the initiative of 
the Fascist Government which in April, 1927, definitely 
approved a scheme for recuperating the two galleys by draining 
dff the waters of the lake with powerful electric pumps. Private 
enterprise in Italy at once came forward and offered financial 
and other aid for the realisation of this project in which 
Signor Mussolini takes the strongest personal interest. The 
necessary electric plant was installed on the shore of the lak§ ; 
operations began on October 20th, 1928, in the presence. of 
Signor Mussolini, and four pumps have worked uninterruptedly 
ever since, the water as it leaves the lake being diverted into 
an old Roman (or perhaps Etruscan) outlet driven through tlie 
hill-side into the Ariccia valley below and thence carried down to 
the sea at Ardea, some 15 miles aw'ay. It was a work of some 
difficulty to free this tunnel which was evidently used by the 
ancients for irrigation purposes, from all the mud that had silted 
up in it during the course of centuries. When once this was 
done and the outlet opened to its fullest extent, it proved easily 
capable of carrying off all the volume of water unceasingly 
poured into it. 

Already 10 million cubic metres of water have been drain- 
ed away and the level of the lake has been low'ered by 17 ft. 
As the f^aters recede, the bed of the lake presents a most 
9 
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desolate appearance, .arid, stopy, marked by cracks and fissures 
here and there by regular land-slips where the upper banks have 
given way and crumbled into ruin. The pumps continue to 
. wori at the Irate of 2,000 cubic metres a second and it is calculated 
that by the middle of April the stern of the nearest galley should 
be plainly visible above the surface. Its position, fore and aft, 
i^ marked by two red and green buoys and at certain hours of 
the day, the long, dark outline can be discerned and it is possible 
from a small light row-boat brought into position right over the 
pull, to prod the timbers now only about one foot below the 
surface with a short stick and touch the long nails sticking out 
from the woo(3. 

A few days more and we of the 20th century will be able 
to feast our eyes on the remains of the galley once trod by the 
■ footsteps of a Eoman emperor. Another three mont hs and the 
whole framework will have emerged from the waters, with all 
its, secrets laid bare. It will take at least a year to make a 
thorough examination of it and to verify what it may contain of 
archaeological value and artistic interest. Should it prove to 
have neither but to be merely a hulk of rotten timbers, then no 
further attempts will be made to raise it and possibly the 
drainage works will be stopped and the larger galley left to its 
fate at the bottom of the lake. 

In any case, the Italian Government will have the credit of 
'having so]ved the mystery of Caligula’s galleys over which 
men’s minds have brooded for centuries and which will now 
finally be laid to rest. 
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INDIA CENTRE OF HINDU ART AND CULTURE 

Planned by India Society of America' 

The Second India Conference of America to be held in New 
York City, September 5, 6 and 7, 1929, to discuss India’s pre- 
sent-day problems of cultural and international significance, 
and to make India better known to the world. 

At the Annual Meeting of the India Society of America 
held in New York City, Mr. Ramlal Bajpai, Honorary' Secre- 
tary of the Society, said in his report : — '■ 

The India Society of America was founded by Hari Govind 
Govil in 1924 with the co-operation of the leading Hindu resi- 
dents of America and prominent American friends of Infiia, In 
1925 the Society was duly incorporated as a membership cor- 
poration under the laws of the State of New York with the 
following aims and objects : — 

To promote a broader and a more intelligent understand- 
ing between the people of India and of x\raerica through the 
study and appreciation of Indian art, literature, philosophy and 
culture ; to disseminate a more accurate knowledge of the 
Indian people, their life and ideals. 

These objects shall be accomplished by holding lectures, 
social gatherings, musical, dramatic and art presentations, dis- 
tribution of books and printed literature of India, and to main- 
tain permanent headquarters for carrying on this artistic and 
cultural works. 


Artistic and Cultural Work. 

During the short period of its existence the India Society 
of Amecica has satisfied the great need of a medium for carrying 
op an artistic and cultural work on behalf of India whose 
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contribution to the world’s civilization has been so great and 
which has an equally vital contribution to make to the culture of 
the New World which is emerging from the wreckage of the Old 
in the words of our great poet Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Society has been arranging various literary and social gather- 
ings frequently at which distinguished Americans and promi- 
nent visitors from India and abroad have been introduced to the 
public. , 

Modern Hindu Art shown. 

The India Society in co-operation with the Roerich Museum 
held the First.Exhibitiou of Modern Hindu Paintings in New 
York City which Avas greatly, appreciated by art-lovers of 
America. This exhibition consisting of fifty-two water-color 
paintings by contemporary Hindu artists assembled by Mr. 
0, C. Gangoly, editor of the “Rupam” and Vice-President of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, has been shown all over 
America in the important museums and art-centres. For the 
first time American art-lovers have been acquainted with a 
phase of Hindu cultural renaissance which has already found 
much appreciation in Paris, Berlin and London, but had so far 
remained practically unknown to America. This exhibition 
enabled the American art-lovers to appreciate more fully the 
work of young Hindu artists creating a new expression under 
the direction of Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, Asil 
Kumar Haider and other artists, and to understand the ideals 
of Hindu art. It is through the appreciation of Hindu art and 
culture that India would be better known and understood in the 
West and thus win the everlasting friendship of America. 

Second India Conference of America. 

As a result of the decided achievements of the first India 
Conference of America it has been decided to make the India 
Conference of America an annual event. The Second India 
Conference of America \vill be held in New York City — the 
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metropolis of the world — from September ' 5tli to 7th, ,1929. 
Prominent scholars and leaders are expected to participate in 
this Conference. Our Indian scholars and leaders can do a 
signal service to our Mother India by participating in this Con- 
ference. We request them to present original papers on India’s 
artistic, cultural, historical, social and educational, religious and 
philosophic and other subjects of international significance to be 
read at the Conference. All papers, communications and mes- 
sages for the Conference should reach the Director, Mr. Hari G. 
Govil, India Society of America, 1107, Times Building, New 
York City, not later than the end of August. Four weeks should 
be allowed for the transit of the communication ’from India to 
America. 

What India Conferences can do. 

Speaking at the final session of the First India Conference 
of America, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, President of the Conference 
and well-known author of “India in Bondage : Her right to 
freedom,’’ said as follows : — 

The object of this Conference has been to allow us to do 
something in the way of letting the people of America kpow 
something more about India from reliable sources, something 
more about India not only in one direction but in various direc- 
tions. The Conference was so planned so as to covet a variety 
of subjects. There have been addresses, lectures both from the 
platform and the radio, discussions, dinners, art exhibitions 
and musical presentations, social gatherings with a view to in- 
terpret the true India to us in America. 

Prominent Speakers. 

Eminent Americans, educators and public men and promi- 
nent Hindus have addressed these different meetings, among 
whom may be mentioned : Hari G. Govil, Director of the India 
Society and Organizing Director of the First India Conference at 
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Ameripa “ Eenaissance in Hindu Art ’* ; Hemendra K. 
Rakshit, editor of the Etindustanee Student “ What ails India? 
Ani Economic Study.” A Symposium on “India Free withiti 
or without the British Empire.” Speakers: Prof. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Prof, of International Politics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Prof. Robert Morse Lovett, Editor, New Republic, 
Harry F. Ward, Prof, at the Union Theological Seminary, and 
Haridas T. Mazumdar, Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Keeper 
of the Indian Art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; “Recent 
Discoveries in Hindu Art and Archaeology” Illustrated. Illus- 
trated Lecture with music by Swami Gnaneshawarauanda of the 
Vedanta Society. Dhan Gopal Mukherji, author of “ Caste and 
Outcast,” “My Brother’s Face,” etc., “What India has to 
contribute to Modern Civilization?” Dr. Alfred W. Martin, 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society of America, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the India Society of America, “Our Debt to 
Hindu Philosophy.” Prof. George C. 0. Haas, formerly of tlic 
American Oriental Society, “ The Value of Hindu Philosophy 
in our Western Life.” Dr. Vanian Ramchandra Kokatnur, 
Member of the Am. Chemical Society, “ India’s Contribution to 
Spience,” Mme. Sarojini Naidu, India’s Greatest feminist 
leaieF, “ Interpretation of India's Womanhood” at the first 
public appearance in New York City. Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the “ Nation.” 

f 

India's Greatness. 

“India has been a great contributor,” said Dr. Sunderland, 
“as. many of you know, to the world in many lines of civiliza- 
tion — in art, in literature, not only in religion. We think of 
Indiu first in connection with religion. We are apt to do that 
b.ecause she has been so very prominent, the mother of two of 
the greatest religions of the world, but India has made large 
contributions to the world in literature, philosophy and 
ia art, and to a greater degree than most ; then in 
science also, and in various lines of thought. Tfie Indian 
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people have /, be^ 3 J^eno-wned £»om the beginning as 
thinkefS’, as intellectual pebpfe, people of high spiritual ideals, 
•^hose spirituality has gone widely over the world, indeed has 
been the spiritual teacher of the greatest continent in the world, 
Great Asia.” 

“And it is a pity that we of the West know so little of India 
and India’s thought, and India’s great place in the world of 
civilization. Well, the object of this Conference has been to 
give some new ideas, some new thought, some new information 
on these lines, tO' the American people. 

Appreciation of GoviVs Work^ 

“1 want to express, and I am sure that it is not only for 
myself, but for all of you who have attended this Conference, 
my very great appreciation and gratitude toward Mr. Govil, the 
man who has originated the Conference and carried it through 
with remarkable zeal, interest and success. The amount of 
work Mr. Govil has put into this Conference, arranging for it, 
organizing it, and carrying it through, has been greater than 
most of us know. He certainly should have our profound. grati- 
tude for all that he has done. 

India’s Staunchest Friend in America. 

“On behalf of the India Society of America, I ^ish to put 
on record our deep sense of gratitude and appreciation to.;. Dr.* 
J. T. Sunderland who presided at the various sessions of the 
Conference and greatly contributed to its success through his 
stirring addresses and discussions of India’s life and eulture^ 
among which may be mentioned : Presidential address : -Ame- 
rica’s interest in India’s freedom, Why should India be free?; 
Illustrated Lecture on Picturesque India.” Besides these. Dr. 
Sunderland through his active participation and presence at the 
various sessions greatly enhanced the significance of the Con- 
ference, 
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India Centre to be established ^in America. 

As the outcome of the round-table discussions of the First 
India Conference, it has been proposed to establish a permanent 
India Centre of Hindu Art and Culture in America. 


THE ONE IMMORTAL 

“ Bdhj mdna chdran kdmal ahinasi ” 

Oh, mind, adore the Lord’s immortal lotus-feet ! 

All ’twixt earth and heaven like a mist will vanish ; 

Of what avail will pilgrimage or fasting be ? 

Fall at His immortal feet ! 

Be not mindful of the body ; 

’Tis of dust, — to dust must soon return ; 

Praise not life, ’tis but a bird of passage, in the evening 
must fly homeward ; 

Adore the Master of that home. 

Vain is* this forsaking of gladness, this donning of the 
hermit’s guise, 

if being a saint you know not saintliness ; 
peware the wages sad of sin is death ! 

Lprd, with folded hands thy frail devotee pleads : 

‘ Save Mira from the cruel noose of sin and death.’ 

(From Mira Bai's Hindi Songs) 

Cyril Modak 
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THE NATIONAL CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF 
NANKING 

A General Statement 

One is familiar with the great number and variety of 
governmental and other institutions in Nanking, the new Capital 
of the National Government of China. The National Central 
University, the highest institution of learning located in the 
capital, however, distinguishes itself from all these in that it 
is an institution designed for the people who seek to know 
whereas all others are more intended for the people who seek 
to do. According to the well-known dictum of our President 
Sun, " To know is more difficult than to do,” this University 
bears a most heavy responsibility toward the material and 
spiritual reconstruction of our nation and the culture and learn- 
ing of the world. 

As regards to its organization, the University is also quite 
different from all other universities in their ordinary sense. By 
an order of the National Government, the University has to 
adopt a system of organization similar to an “Academie” in 
France, known as the University District System. Thus, 
colleges and schools of all grades and other organizations of 
educational administration in Kiangsu province aro under the 
control of the Chancellor of this University. In other words, 
this University is an institution of learning and also one of 
educational administrations. A complete link now binds 
together the primary schools, middle schools, colleges and the 
research institute into one unified system. This purpose is, of 
course, to connect learning with administration, and to make 
the organization of educational administration more akin to an 
organization of learning. 

The general organization of this University compriseiS ; (1) 
Uipiversity Council — to this deliberative body is entrusted the 
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powepof adopting regulations and plans for the whole Uni versitj^* 
I^istrict. (2) Eesearch Institute — the highest institutiop' 
for research work in the District. (3) Division of Higher 
Education — it has charge over the University Proper and* 
supervises all the private colleges and technical schools and 
also students studying abroad on government scholarship. (4) 
Division of General Education — it has direct control over both 
middle and primary schools in the District as well as the 
school education of the Hsiens and supervises all the private 
schools. (6) Division of Extension Education — it has control 
over the mass and adult education. ( 3 ) Secretariat — its func- 
tion *is to assist the Chancellor of the University to perform 
his manifold administrative duties. In addition to this, for 
auditing accounts and inspecting schools, there is a special 
accountant,. and a number of inspectors. The central adminis- 
trative staff consists of seventy-five members. 

The Division of Higher Education has direct charge of 
the University Proper which consists of the following Colleges : 


1. 

College of Science 

• • • 

Nanking 

. 

College of Arts 

• • • 

Nanking 

3. 

College of Law 

. . • 

Nanking 

4. 

College of Education . . . 

. . . 

Nanking 

5. 

College of Engineering (one part of it 



is located at Soochow) 

... 

Nanking 

k- 

College of Agriculture ... 

• •• 

Nanking 

7. 

College of Medicine ... 

• •• 

Wusung 

8. 

College of Commerce ... 

• •• 

Shanghai 


Departments in the College of Science. 

1. Department of Mathematics. 

2. Department of Chemistry. 

3. Department of Physics. 

4. Department of Geography, Geology and Physiography, 
department of Biology. 

"6. iDepartment of Psychology, 
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Departments in the College of Arts. 

1. Department of Chinese Literature. 

2. Department of Foreign Literature. 

3. Department of Philosophy. 

4. Department of History. 

5. Department of Sociology. 

Departments in the College of Law. 

1. Department of Law. 

2. Department of. Political Science. 

3. Department of Economics. 

Departments in the College of Education. 

1. Department of Education. 

2. Department of Normal Training. 

3 Department of Fine Arts. 

4. Department of Physical Education. 

Courses in the College of Medicine. 

1. Course of Medicine. 

2. Course of Surgery. 

3. Course of Pediatrics. 

4. Course of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

5. Course of Ophthalmology, etc. 

6. Fundamental Medical Course. 

The College has also the following auxiliary institutioi 
viz., (o) Hospital ; (b) School of Pharmacy ; (c) Nurse Training 
School ; id) Midwifery School. 

Courses in the College of Agriculture. 

1. Section de la Bolanigue Agricole (Department of Agri- 

cultural Botany). 

2. Section de la Zoologie Agricole (Department of , A^i- 

cultural Zoology). 

12 
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3. Section de la Technologie Agricole (Department of Agri * 
cultural Technology). 

The Marine Product School in Wusung belongs to this 
college. 


Courses in the College of Engineering. 

1. Course of Mechanical Engineering, 

2. Course of Electric Engineering. 

3. Course of Civil Engineering. 

4. Course of Chemical Engineering* 

6. Course of Architecture. 

6. Course of Dyeing and Weaving. 

7. Course of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Courses in the College of Commerce. 

1. Course of Banking. 

2. Course of Corporation Management. 

3. Course of Accounting. 

4. Course of International Trade. 

The University Proper has also an administrative staff 
with the following officers : 

1. Registrar. 

2. Secretary. 

3. Treasurer and Accountant. 

4. Bursar. 

6. Secretary of Publication. 

The University Pro{)er maintains the following libraries ; 

1. The University Library. 

2. Library of Chinese Classics. 

The whole faculty has now 255 teachers including pro- 
fessors, associate professors, instructors and assistants of whom 
189 are teaching on full time. The administrative staff has 
325 members, of whom 211 members are teaching concurrently. 
The total number of students was 2,060 in the year 1928. 
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to the material equipment of the University, it occupies a 
campus of 460 mow at the foot of Pei-che-kao, where are 
located Colleges of Science, Arts, Education, Engineering, Law 
and the University Administration and Library. The College 
of Agriculture at San Pei Lou, Nanking, has a campus of 217 
mow and thirteen Experimental Stations, having a total area 
of about 5,300 mow ; the Marine Product School at Wusung, 
Shanghai, has about 98 mow ; the College of Medicine at 
Shanghai about 28 mow ; and the Library of Chinese Classics 
at Lung Pei Li, Nanking, about 7 mow. The construction of 
new buildings for class-rooms, dormitories and laboratories has 
begun. The value of the machine shops in the College of 
Engineering including equipment is estimated at approximately 
$150,000 ; the equipment in the Science Hall, $190,000 ; books 
in the University Library, $120,000 , and books in the Library 
of Chinese Classics, $500,000. 

The scholarship fund for sending students abroad is $75,000. 
The allowances granted to those who were sent out formally by 
the Kiangsu Province (ten in England, four in U. S. A., one 
in France, and one in Belgium) are still continued. Besides 
those, the allowances granted to students studying abroad by 
the University are : ten in France, one in U. S. A., and eight 
in Japan. The Japanese part of Boxer Indemnity enables ten 
Chinese students to study in Japan. 

The scope of work of the division of General Education is 
(1) to direct and supervise all the middle schools and primary 
schools in the district, (2) to supervise all the country and 
Hsien educational administration. The middle schools now 
under the control of the University are : 

Nanking Middle School. 

Nanking Girls’ Middle School. 

^Chinkiang Middle School. 

Soochow Girls’ Middle School. 

Soochow Middle School. 
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Changchow Middle School. 
Wusih Middle School. 

Shanghai Middle School. 
Sungkiang Middle School. 
Sungkiang Girls’ Middle School. 
T’aichang Middle School. 
Nantung Middle School. 
Yangchow Middle School. 
Huaiying Middle School. 

Huaian Middle School. 
Yench’en^ Middle School. 
Tunghai Middle School. 

Su T’sien Middle School. 

Suchow Middle School. 

Hsuchow Girls’ Middle School. 
Jukao Middle School. 


[aug. 


There are 1,059 teachers and 8,030 students in the '21 middle 
schools mentioned above. In addition, there is a Training 
School for Kindergarten teachers and an Experimental School 
consisting of a junior school and a primary school. The middle 
school has generally three departments, — the senior middle 
school, the junior middle school, and the rural normal school. 
Each senior middle school offers three courses, — the general 
course, tlfe commercial course, and the normal course. At 
present, there are, in the junior middle schools, 133 classes ; in 
the senior middle schools 5 3 classes of general course, 6 classes 
commercial course, and 46 classes of normal course. The 
largest middle school consists of more than twenty classes in- 
curring an annual expenditure of about $100,000. The voca- 
tional schools in the District includes : 


Soochow Girls’ Sericultural School. 
Soochow Agricultural School. 
Huaiying Agricultural School. 
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The Experimental Primary Schools 'in the District are': 

(These Primary Schools are attached to the middle School) 

Nanking Experimental Primary School. 

Nanking Experimental Primary School (in the Girls’ 
School). 

Chinkiang Experimental Primary School, 

Wusih Experimental Primary School, 

Soochow Experimental Primary School. 

Soochow Experimental Primary School (in the Girls’ 
School) . 

Shanghai Experimental Primary School. 

T’aichang Experimental Primary School. 

Yangchow Experimental Primary School. 

Huaiying Experimental Primary School. 

Hsuchow Experimental Primary School. 

Hsuchow Experimental Primary School (in the Girls’ 
School) . 

Nantung Experimental Primary School. 

Sungkiang Experimental Primary School. 

There are 164 classes, 315 teachers and 5,700 students in 
the above-mentioned 16 experimental primary schools. Besides, 
there are 30 more classes of experimental primary schools which 
belong to rural normal schools. As to the improvement of 'the 
Hsien education we take the following steps : (1) to secure 

right personnel ; (2) to augment the amount of fund. Since 
the establishment of the University, we have taken measures 
in re-organizing the Hsien bureaus of education. We have 
raised the standard and the qualification of the Hsien superin- 
tendents of education, increased their salaries, and set definite 
rules for the reconstruction of those organizations. We have 
begun to levy the eight-cent land surtax in order to inforce com- 
pulsory and popular education. Better training of teachers 
and closer inspection and supervision will be our next line of 
endeavor. The following statistics shows the number of teachers 
and students of all the schools in Iviangsu Province : 
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kEiads of Schools. 

Total number of 

Total number of 


teachers. 

students. 

Middle School 

1,095 

8,030 

District Normal Schools 

and 

Junior Middle School 

1,300 

12,000 

Experimental Primary School 315 

5,700 

Primary School 

18,000 

4,57,000 


The main work of Division of Extension Education is 
threefold. It takes charge of the mass education, social educa- 
tion, and the education for farmers. Under this Division, re- 
lating the work, of mass education, there have been established 

1. Library ... ... ... Soochow 

. 2. Popular Education Institute , ... Nanking 

3. Public Playground ... ... Nanking 

Various kinds of conferences have been held with a view 
to improving all branches of extension work. For the present, 
we lay more emphasis on the work of mass education and the 
education for farmers. We have designed 30 per cent, of the 
newly-levied eight-cent land surtax (about $1,400,000) to meet 
the expense of mass education in every Hsien ; and as for the 
purpose of training teachers, we have established an institute 
for the training of mass education workers in Wusih. In this 
Institute, 1^8 students recommended by the Hsien bureaux of 
education, are taken in the first year. This school has, attach- 
ed to it, three experimental schools, three public libraries, two 
public tea-houses, and women’s popular education department, 
one public theatre, and one experimental farm ; and issues a 
weekly publication called “People’s Weekly.’’ The school is 
located at Tsai-jo, Wusih, occupying a ground of about 100 
mow and housed in six spacious buildings with two new build- 
ings soon to be finished. As for the education for farmers 
instructions have been given to all the Hsien bureaux of educa- 
tion to plan for the establishment of Parmer’s Institutes to be 
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maintained by a great part of money raised from the special 
on “Shih-po.” The Division has already started a Farmer’s 
Institute by the side of Tang Shan, Nanking. As to the train- 
ing of special workers for rural service, the Division is also 
planning to establish a Farmers’ School at Wusih,- A normal 
class will be first opened for the farmers and attached to it will 
be established experimental farms ; exhibitions of agricultural 
products and co-operative societies will be planned for in the 
near future. Now in this Period of Political Tutelage,” the 
importance of the education of the common people is but self- 
evident. Hence the influence of the work of this Division needs 
no further explanation. 

The total expenditure of the whole University District is 
met by the taxes designated by the National Government as 
the special education fund. These taxes collected and kept in 
custody by the Kiangsu Educational Fund Office, are : (1) 
butchers’ tax ; (2) license tax ; (3) part of land surtax ; (4) 
$1,800,000 of the land tax. The total expense of the District 
in 1927 is $4,430,000 of which $1,895,000 is for Higher Edu- 
cation ($1,750,000 for the University Proper ; $75,000 for 
students abroad ; $30,000 for the Library of Chinese Classics ; 
$40,000 for the Marine Product School) ; $1,720,000 for 
General Education ; $200,000 for Extension Education; and 
$600,000 for the subsidy granted to Tung-che College, Chi-nan 
College, and Labors’ College. 

Every Hsien is responsible for raising its education fund 
to meet the expense of the school. There are six sources of 
revenue :(1) special school tax ; (2) education surtax ; (3) income 
from the public houses and land ; (4) tuition fees ; (5) miscellane- 
ous tax ; (6) other incomes. The total expenditure foj' education 
in the whole province, in the year 1927, is about $5,784,000. 
When the University was formerly established, new measures 
were taken to enforce compulsory education. In the winter of 
1927, a proposal was adopted by the Provincial Government to 
the effect that the eight-cent land surtax be gradually increased 
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4o 16 cenits per mow» Acting according to this resolution, the 
Hsien Governments have begun to levy the said tax. The total 
sum of the whole province will be approximately $4,000,000 a 
year. We shall set aside 70 per cent, of the revenue for the 
compulsory education and the rest, 30 per cent., for mass educa- 
tion. Therefore in 1928, the country education fund will be 
approximately $10,000 and every Hsien. will get sufficient 
amount of money to run its schools. 

The national Central University is the first one to put into 
practice the novel system of University District, similar to that 
of the “Academic” of France. What have been already achieved 
and what it seeks to achieve are briefly set forth here. As the 
task is not only great and delicate but also new, its final success 
will depend upon the zealous effort and co-operation of its 
members and the ardent support and sympathy of the public.’ 

Chang Nai-yen 


From “ The China Critic,” 
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THE VARSITY '‘BLUB”* 

THE VARSITY “BLUE” 

In the West, one of the honours most coveted by the under- 
graduate, and most prized by the holder, is the University 
“blue.” Its possessor would as little think of attending the 
Oxford vs. Cambridge boat-race, say, without “ sporting his 
blue,” as a Chelsea pensioner would think of leaving his medals 
behind on some public occasion. Nor is the “blue” without 
its commercial value. The po.sts of junior clerk in the City, 
junior master in the school, junior lecturer in the University, 
junior house-surgeon in the Hospital — these all leading to 
higher and more responsible positions — are (other things being 
more or less equal) awarded to candidates who have won their 
“blue.” And it needs but a modicum of reflection for the 
normal individual to decide that this cult of the “ blue ” is not 
so unfounded on reason and good-sense as it may at first appear 
to be. Through specialisation, education has made long strides 
in recent years. Increasing knowledge in particular branches 
of science and the arts, on the other hand, has been attended by 
a certain loss on the side of liberality ; and it is coming more 
and more to be recognised that in the man who has to play his 
part among men, sportsmanship, which is a matter not so much 
of brawn as of attitude and of character, and of which the hall- 
mark is the “blue,” is the natural complement of sejiolarship. 

Calcutta University awards no “ blues.” The statement is 
made without hint of reproach. No one is more alive than the 
writer to the difficulty of arousing in the mass of Calcutta 
students an active interest in sports. Persistent efforts on the 
part of the affiliated Colleges have, nevertheless, aroused such 
interest to a considerable degree : the time wtien the statement 
that the University awards no “.blues” will be made 
reproach is not tar distant : and the thesis of the present article 
'is that the time for the inauguration of the Varsity “blue ” in 
Calcutta is now ripe. The machinery is all ready, 

13 
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For some years the University itself has been running an 
Inter-Collegiate Cricket League and Lansdowne Shield Competi- 
4ii9n with a view to selecting a representative University Eleven 
io play against His Excellency the Governor’s Eleven at Eden 
Gardens. If a man qualifies himself by taking part in, say,* 
seventy-five per cent., of his College matches, distinguishes 
himself in the trials, and finally is selected to play against 
“ The Governor’s Eleven,” then surely he has proved himself 
to be —literally, considering the number of matriculated students 
in Calcutta — “ a man in a thousand,” and worthy of a Univer- 
sity distinction. 

In other "branches of sport, such as Association Football, 
Hockey, Tennis and pure Athletics, the selection of students 
worthy of a “ blue ” would present as little difiiculty. Several, 
years ago there was started by the late Dr. George Ewan of the 
Scottish Churches College a University Inter-Collegiate Football 
League which has ever since been enthusiastically supported by 
the leading Colleges in Calcutta and district. Since then a 
similar Hocky League has come into existence through the zeal 
of Mr. W. Owens, late of the Scottish Churches College, while a 
Duke Cup Tennis Competition (runon slightly different lines) owes 
its management to St. Paul’s. These established competitions 
would facilitate the work of a University Selection Committee. 

It is proposed that this year (the League funds being in a 
healthy condition) a representative University Football Eleven 
be selected to travel to Patna or Dacca to engage in an Inter- 
University match. Those who are chosen might be awarded a 
“blue.” If an annual Inter- University match prove to be too 
expensive a luxury under existing conditions, one of the premier 
Calcutta clubs, Mohan Bagan or Calcutta F. C., might be per- 
suaded to field a team against the Varsity Eleven in a trial 
game and hand over the “gate” towards expenses. Better 
still if unnecessary expense can be avoided : and unnecessary- 
expense would he avoided if the “test” matches in Football, 
Hockey and Tennis were to be, as in Cricket, matches 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 

According to Brailsford “ the history of the French Revo- 
lution in England begins with a sermon and end^i with a 
poem.” In other words it begins with Dr. Richard Price’s 
famous sermon delivered after the fall of the Bastille on the 
14th of July, 1789, and ends with the publication of Shelley’s 
Hellas in 1822.* 

The sermon was delivered to the Revolution Society of 
England — a dissenter’s club which celebrated on 4th November^ 
the English Revolution of 1688 and which received some 
recognition from the French National Assembly, on the 27th 
August, 1789, the French issued their Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. This is intimately connected with Rousseau’s 
well-known idea of the sovereignty of the people, the central 
theme of his Social Contract (1760). In England the sove- 
reignty of the people meant after 1688 something more than a 
blow to the royal claims of absolute supremacy in the State, 
for in the struggle for supreme authority between the Church 
and the State in the reign of William the real question at 
issue was this question of the ultimate seat of that sovereignty. 
The oath of allegiance created a schism in the church and 
accentuated the controversial aspect of this political problem. 
The Non-juring schism virtually revived the old political 
Divine Right controversy only in a disguised and somewhat 
new form. 

This idea of the sovereignty of the people was elabor§jied 
by Thomas Paine in his logically written pamphlet called, the 

' Writing to Godwin on 10th January, 1812, Shelley says, ** I am writing •An 
inquiry into the causes of the failure of the French Revolution to benefit mankind.’ 
This is preceded by “ The Sublimest interest of Poetry, lofty and exalted achievements, 
the proselytism of the world, the equalization of its inhabitants, were to me (while 
at Oxford) the soul of my soul.” * ^ 

» Cf, Paine’s “ Bights of Man,” Part I (Page 10) of Everyman’s Library edition). 
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Rights * of Man pfincipally meant to be an answer to Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolutions in France (1790) which, as 
we inow, was that great Conservative Whig political philo- 
sopher’s ' remarkable reply to Dr. Price’s sermon preached at 
the Old Jewry to his Non-conformist Radicals, holding out to 
mankind the hope of human perfection by a reconstruction 
of all existing human institutions and a regeneration of the 
very nature of man. Shelley practically based his political 
philosophy on such a scheme. In effect this was the realisa- 
tion of the ideal of man’s perfectibility^ as enunciated by 
one of the members of the (French) Ghih dc V Entresol (a con- 
necting link between the upper and the lower strata of society), 
Abb^de Saint-Pierre. Godwin accepted the idea of perfectibil- 
ity in a modified way basing it upon his theory of the human 
mind. In his Political Justice^ he attempts an analysis of 
the human mind and rejecting as absurd the doctrine of 
innate principles ascribes man’s character to the influence of 
opinions which, in their turn, depend, he holds, on external 
circumstances. Godwin definitely states that though man is 
perfectible “it is not meant that he is capable of being brought 
to perfection,’’ whereas Shelley often presents to us in his 
poetry pictures of human perfection in his grand idealistic 
vision of the millennium. Greater importance is attached by 
Shelley to passion than to reason in effecting man’s perfection 
and herein too Shelley does not slavishly follow Godwin. To 
what extent perfectibility became associated with Godwin is 


^ First edition of 1791 dedicated to George Washington and the Second Part of 
1792 dedicated to M. de La Fayette. 

^ £f. Political Justice, Book I, Chapters IV, V and VII (especially page 93 of 
Vol. I). Condorcet’s philosophical fame is chiefly associated with his “Sketch for an 
'Historical Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind ” of which the fundamental 
ideals that of human perfectibility according to which in the 9th stage of human progress 
from the stage of barbarian intellectual advance ended with the political and moral 
Revolution of 1789, made illustrious by Newton’s discoveries, those regarding human 
nature by Locke and Condillac and of Society by Torgofc, Price and Rousseau. [Encyclo- 
psedia BritannioaJ 

® CJ, Revolt of Islam f V. LII, 
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clear from the slightly bantering tone of Keats in referring 
to Dilke as a “ Godwin-perfectibility ” man in his letter of 
29th October, 1818, to his brother George in America. Passion 
for perfection is the keynote to Shelley’s poetry of reyolt 
and he was never a rebel merely for rebellion’s sake. 

Writing to Hogg Shelley says, “ if you clear up some 
doubts which remain, dissipate some hopes relative to the 
perfectibility of man, generally considered as well as indivi- 
dually, I will willingly submit to the system, which at present 
I cannot but strongly reprobate.” ‘ To Miss Kitchener he 
writes — “ You say that equality is unattainable; so will I 
observe, is perfection ; yet they both symbolize in their nature, 
they both demand, that an unremitting tenjlency towards them- 
selves should be made ; and the nearer society approaches 
towards this point the happier will it be.” ^ In another letter 
(of August 10, 1811) to her we have, “Intellectual equality 
could never be obviated until moral perfection be attained : 
then all distinctions would be levelled.” Once more writing 
to her on October 26 of the same year Shelley says — “ Every 
error conquered, every mind enlightened, is so much added 
to the progression of human perfectibility.” Even the imma- 
ture poem, Queen Mah, contains the line — “ Every heart 
contains perfection’s germ” (Section Y, 1. 146). Here® the 
young poet tells us that though man as he is may be degraded, 
yet selfishness is destined to decay and then will “ spring all 
virtue, all delight, all love,” and “ a brighter morn awaits 
the human day.” The passionate reformer-poet next holds up 
before us a captivating vision of 

‘ ‘ How sweet a scene will earth become ! 

Of purest spirits, a pure dwelling place. 

' Letter to Hogg of January 11» 1811. 

* Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener of July 26, 1811. 

’ Queen Mab, Section VIII, presents a contrast between man as he was in the past 
and man as he will be as the result of the mighty change that will regulate the world. 
Shelley sees a vision of a new golden age in this future of man when man will stand 
** an equal amidst equals even with the birds and beasts. The last dozen lines of 
this section briefly describe this state of perfection. 

16 
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Symphonious with the planetary spheres ; 

When man, with changeless nature coalescing, 

Will undertake regeneration's work."^ 

Then will the happy earth become the reality of heaven 

Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime, 

Langour, disease and ignorance dare not come." 

Addressing this happy Earth Shelley says — 

" Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams ; 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness, 

Haunting the human heart, have .there entwined 
Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of bliss, 

Where friends and lovers meet to part no more." 

^ ^ ^ 

" Thus human things were perfected, and earth. 

Even as a child beneath its mother's love, 

Was strengthened in all excellence, and grew 
Farer and nobler with each passing year." 


Finally there is the exhortation : 

" Yet, human Spirit! bravely hold thy course, 

^Let virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 
The gradual paths of an aspiring change : 

For birth and life and death, and that strange state 
Before the naked soul has found its home, 

All tend to perfect happiness.'- * # * 

(Queen Mab, Section IX.) 

Mention has been made of the influence of Dr. Price ^ on 
Shelley. Dr. Price was a rationalist and a philanthropist, power- 
fully influenced by the new rationalistic and critical spirit with 


* Queen Mat, VI. 

^ The Calcutta Review^ February, 1929, p. 226. 
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which France was inoculated by Montesquieu’s Persian Letters 
(1721), Voltaire’s merciless ^ hostility to the two establishments^ 
the church and the state, embodied in his Letters on the English 
(1734), Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality * (1753), 
Morelli’s Code of Nature (one of the earliest works on socialism) 
and, finally, Mercier de la Riviere’s Natural and Essential 
Order of Political Studies (1767) which promulgated the doc- 
trines of the new school of French Economists, called the 
Physiocrats, who largely shaped the ideas of Turgot, the Finance 
Minister of Louis XVI (1774-1776). 

“ Intellectualism in various attractive or oracular forms, 
made popular by writers like Paine and Godwin, next {i.e., after 
1810) seized upon Shelley’s mind ” and his spirit “became 
passionately fond of the fearless, triumphant, if rather cold and 
dry solutions of all problems of matter and mind, of state and 
individual, which made up the doctrines of the age of Enlighten- 
ment — “ Aufklarung.’’ ® The foundation for this intellectual- 
ism in Shelley was laid by the writings of Locke and Hume and 
the superstructure was the work of some of the Encyclopsedists 
and of Price, Priestley, Paine and Godwin. Shelley’s enthus- 
iasm for infinite perfectibility of mankind, his belief that ame- 
lioration of human affairs depends chiefly on abolition of the 
domination of kings and priests, his demand for liberty of con- 
science and the right to resist authority whenever it is abused, 
his ideas about moral purity being an absolute neeJ in zealous 
patriots, education alone being sufficient to make men free and 
happy, ignorance being the parent of bigotry, persecution and 
slavery, and love of mankind having for its aim the spread of 

‘ Shelley too always directed his vigorous attacks against what he called despotism 
and superstition which are inseparably connected together in his mind, under various 
names such as ** faith and slavery,” “ faith and empires,” “ bigot’s creed and tyrant’s 
rod ” and “ tyranny and falsehood.” Gf. Quee'^ Mob, V, 19, VI. 61-63, VIU. 185-86, IX. 
106, 126-27 and 191. 

• Cf, Godwin’s Political Justice^ Book I, Ch. IV (Foot-note), and Shelley’s Notes on 
Section V of ** Queen Mab.” 

* Introduction to the Poetical Works of Percy B. Shelley by A. H.' Koszul (1907). 
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truth, virtue and liberty, his vigorous attack on the National 
Debt and plan for provision for the old age of the poor — may be 
tr?i,ced to this influence of Price on him. Most of these are, 
no doubt, found in Godwin’s Political Justice, but Godwin too 
made use of a number of ideas on which Price was the first in 
England to lay great stress in his writings and sermons, though 
Price cannot claim to have given to his scattered thoughts and 
ideas the force and glory of first principles resulting from a 
philosophical discussion of their origin and foundations That 
honour wcs reserved for Godwin. Shelley began to be influenced 
by Godwin’s philosophical discussions even so early as his Eton 
days and the extent of Godwin’s influence was very great as 
Shelleys’ letters too abundantly testify.' Still it seems to us 
that some writers on Shelley have a tendency to overstate it. 
The impression produced by such exaggeration not only deprives 
Shelley of all originality of thought but reduces him to a mere 
echo of Godwin’s less passionate voice. It is difficult, for 
instance, to accept without modification critical verdicts like 
this : — “It would be no exaggeration to say that Godwin formed 
Shelleys’ mind, and that Prometheus Unbound and Hellas 
were the greatest of Godwin’s work,’’ or, “If close personal 
intercourse brought some disillusionment (in Shelley) regarding 
Godwin’s private character, it only deepened his intellectual 
influence, ^and confirmed Shelley’s life-long adhesion to his 
system”* (Italics mine). We have noted* that many more 
men and systems of thought have gone to the forming of 
Shelley’s mind, which, again, was constantly growing from 
stage to stage, than Godwin and his system and shall try to 
show that Shelley’s adherence to the Godwinian philosophy 
was surely not life-long. Readers of Shelley’s poetry distinctly 
discern how that influence begins to wane and tends to slowly 


^ Cf (specially) Letters to Godwin of January 10, 181‘2, of January 16, 1812, and 
of March 8, 1812. 

* Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle,** pp. 174 and 217. 

* The Calcutta Review, February, 1929, p. 225, 
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disappear after the year of the composition of the Revolt of 
Islam, and they cannot forget that Shelley was the author of 
Adonais and Epipsychidion as much as of Queen Mah or 
Revolt of Islam. Even the Preface to the Revolt of Islam 
strikes a significant new note suggesting how in Shelley’s 
growing mind the law of Necessity which is so dominant in 
Queen Mah yields place to a new law — the law of Love.^ 
“Love,” says Sheljey at the conclusion of that Preface, 

‘ ‘ is celebrated everywhere as the sole law ^ which should 
govern the moral world ” and this is anything but Godwinism. 
The ideas of the Godwinian system enter, no^ doubt, very 
largely into Shelley’s Queen Mah but we remember with 
what vehemence Shelley condemned in 1821 this early and 
immature production showing unmistakably his changed 
attitude and convictions. We shall refer to that change later 
on. A more accurate estimate of the real extent of Godwin’s 
influence on Shelley’s political and social views as recorded 
ill his early productions will be ensured if we give here a very 
brief summary of those portions of Godwin’s Political Justice 
which may lend support to the view that “ Queen Mah is 
nothing but Godwin in verse,” even though the prose notes 
do not always “quote or summarize him,” some of the import- 
ant quotations or summaries being from Holbach’s “ System 
of Nature,” and from Lucretius, Pliny, Laplace, Bailly, 
Sale’s Koran, Hume, Locke, Condorcet and even Spinoza. 

^ An indication of this new phase in Shelley’s thought is found even in Section VIII 
of Queen Mab where as a result of a mighty change full of hope for humanity there 
dawns the reign of love and 

‘'All things are recreated, and the flame 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life. ” 

Cf, also “ Yet slow and gradual dawned the morn of love (IX.38) and 

*** Earth has seen Love’s brightest roses on thejscaffold bloom, 

Mingling with freedom’s fadeless laurels there, 

And presaging the truth of visioned bliss ” (IX, 176-179). 

“ Rev, of Islam, V. XlV, 

** A nation 

Made free by love; a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good*” 
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Godwin refers to writers on politics from Sydney and 
Locke to Paine as well as Eousseau* and 
A brief Bummary Helvetius. He believes that the last two 

of the necessary por- 

tioDB of Political writers have taken a more comprehensive 
JusttcB : — 

view of the subject. With Locke he strongly 
condemns despotism as worse than anarchy. 

That form of political society is acceptable which is condu- 
cive to the general benefit. Besides securing to man his life 
and property, it must ensure him the “ employment of his 
faculties according to the dictates of his understanding.” 
Individuals must be made “to contribute most substantially 
to the general*! mprovement and happiness.’”* 

He next examines into “ the extent of the influence ” that 
is to be ascribed to political institutions ” and concludes that 
the scope of Governments is much wider than writers generally 
admit, for men’s morals can be altered only by regenerating 
their political institutions. 

Chapters II to VIII of Book I of Political Justice is 
therefore devoted to the consideration of existing evils in 
political society which should be ascribed to public '' institutions 
and can be proved as capable of removal and remedy. His 
view is that history is little better than a shameful record of 
crimes which proves to what extent man ^ has always been a 
formidable enemy of man. Shelley reproduces vcrhatm 
Godwin in his letter to Hookham of 17th December, 1812, 
in the sentence — “ I mean that record of crimes and miseries, 
History.” But in his fragmentary essay “ on the Literature, 
the Arts, and the Manners of the Athenians,” Shelley 


' Portions of Queen Mah (especially Sections ITI and IV) are more Bousseanistic 
than Godwinian. 

* Q. M.. II. 59-64. 

^ Q. M., IV. 90-108. Referring to his own poems he says to Hookham (in his letter 
of 2od January, 1813)—“ They are, in a great measure, abrupt and obscure,— all breathing 
hatred of f^overnment and religion, but, I think, not too openly for publication.” 

* Q. M., IV, VIII. 42-48. Rev. of Isl„ I. 38. 1-3 ; II, 2.8-9. 

Q. M., IV. 
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observes that “The study of modern History is the study of 
kings, financiers, statesmen, and priests. The history of 
ancient Greece is the study of legislators, philosophers, and 
poets ; it is the history of men, compared with the history of 
titles. What the Greeks were, was a reality, not a promise. 
And what we are, and hope to be, is derived, as it were, from 
the influence and inspiration of these glorious generations.’’ 

Monarchies are successful projects of enslaving mankind by 
means of bloodshed, violence and murder.’ In illustration 
of this view he makes a wide survey of history and refers to 
Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, etc., and makes a 
passing mention of irruptions of Goths, Vandafs, Huns, etc., 
and of Mahomet, Charlemagne, the Crusades, Gengiskan, 
Tamerlane and Aurangzebe. 

He then dilates on barbarous penal laws and their iniqui- 
tous administration. Then follows (in Books II and III) his 
investigation into the fundamental principles of society and 
government. Here Paine’s “Common Sense” is quoted with 
approval. The conclusion runs thus : — “ Society is produced 
by our wants and government by overwickedness.’’ Society is 
in every state a blessing, government even in its best state but 
a necessary evil.’’ Government is nothing but regulated force. 

The first kind of authority is the authority of ® reason but 
with government is associated that kind of authority of which 
the violation is followed into a penalty. 

Any kind of government considered good in the abstract 
should not be thrust upon a people without reference to the 
actual state of the public mind. Different forms of government 
are best adapted to the conditions of different nations. 

' Q. M., IV. 106-202 

* This is reproduced verbatim by Shelley in his “ Address to the Irish People ” 
1812). 

® Q. M. , VIT, IX, which is virtually a song of praise and thanks to the Age of Reason. 

Cf, “ Thus steadily the happy ferment worked ; 

Reason was free, etc. " 11. 48 et seq. 
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Immutable reason is the true legislator. He is opposed to 
rash rebellion and revolutionary anarchy. He devotes a separate 
chapter to Justice (of which the criterion is the general good), 
one to Equality, one to the Social contract theory (which he 
attempts to demolish and shatter) and one to Legislation, In 
Book IV the discussion of “the mode in which speculative 
opinions of individuals are to be rendered effectual for the meli- 
oration of society ’ ’ is considered to be the first branch of the 
subject of miscellaneous considerations appertaining to politics 
and society. 

Godwin thinks that men will now cease to view govern- 
ments with superstitious reverence or false patriotism and they 
will “ exercise the piercing search of truth upon the mysteries 
of governments ” till “ out of this a new order of things will 
arise ’’ when “ a spirit of impartiality shall prevail and loyalty 
shall decay ’ ’ followed by ‘ ‘ demolition of monopolies and usur- 
pation,” not however, as “ the offspring of crude projects and 
precipitate measures.” 

Regarding resistance by the people (the whole nation or 
the majority) he sounds a warning against sudden innovators 
inclined violently to interrupt calm, incessant progress and advo- 
cates a spirit of enquiry and increase and dissemination of politi- 
cal* knowledge. A minority advanced in ideas, cannot be justified 
to prematurely goad the masses into an abstract position of ex- 
cellence for which they are not prepared, for, imposition on 
others “ of our sentiments by force is the most detestable species 
of persecution.” “ To dragoon men into the adoption of what 
we think right is an intolerable tyranny. To scrutinise men’s 
thoughts and punish their opinions is of all kinds of despotism 
the most odious. Make men wise an/d by that very operation 
you make them free.” 

“Force is an expedient the use of which is much to be 
deplored. It corrupts the man that employs it and the man 
upon whom it is employed,” and can be allowed as an expedient 
only when the mischief sought to be prevented by its use is 
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greater than the mischief violence involves' and also the good 
likely to result from intervention of force greater than the good 
likely to result from omitting it. 

Being an advocate of mild, gradual, though incessant, 
progress Godwin is against revolutions.* Revolution is 
pregnant with tyranny. He relies more on independence . 

of mind. Institutions are sure to change with the change in 

the political opinions of the community. He will trust to 
reason more than to violent innovation. Politicians ought 
to endeavour to postpone revolutions even when they cannot 
prevent them. 

Godwin admits the utility of social communication and of 
the diffusion of ideas but points out a number of objections to 
Political Associations. The main objections are : — (1) Only a 
number of men, i.e., a part, pose for the whole; (2) the intem- 
perate and the artful generally get the upper han.i; (3) counter- 
associations in favour of a different set of political tenets are 
likely to be engendered; (4-) they give premium to harangue and 
declamation; (o) they obscure truth which dwells with contem- 
plation but can scarcely be acquired in crowded halls and amidst 
noisy debates ; (G) they make man lose a sense of proportion by 
tempting debaters to dilate on trivial matters and create restless- 
ness and tumult; and (7) they may foment party spirit, prevent 
men from thinking for themselves and enquiring independently 
as individuals. Here the disciple stands directly opposed to the 
master.® 

He condemns ® tyrannicide on moral grounds as an undesir- 
able mode of counteracting injustice for in the midst of plots 
and conspiracies there is neither truth, nor confidence, nor love, 
nor humanity.” He condemns assassination. 


‘ C/. Shelley’s letter ofJJanuary 7, 1872, to J^iss Hitchener : “Popular insurrec- 

tions and revolutions I look upon with discountenance.’’ 

* C/. Shelley’s Letters of March 8, 1812, and March 18, 1812, to Godwin, 

» Revolt of Ulam, V, XXXII to XXXVI. 

17 
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Opposing Butke who considers prejudices to be useful,*' 
Godwin wants men to be guided by pure reason and undiluted 
truth. He will depend on the power and operation of opinion 
in meliorating the institutions of society, the object of which is 
the welfare of the whole community and of mankind. 

Incidentally Godwin gives his idea of the true equalisation 
of Man and the duty of reformers in Book IV, Ch. IX. “ Not 
■ to pull down,” he says, “those who are exalted, and reduce 
.till to a naked and savage equality, but to raise those who are 
Abased, to communicate to every man all genuine pleasures, to 
ejevate every man to all true wisdom, and to make all men par- 
ticipators of ti liberal and comprehensive benevolence.” Yet 
Godwin refutes optimism as such whereas Shelley is an incorri- 
gible optimist. 

^ (To he continued). 


Jaygopal Banerjre 
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Eoonomio Organisation of Indian Tillages, Tol. 11 . By N. G. 

Ranga, B.Litt. *(Oxon.)’ PP* 207, published by Taraporewala Sons A Co. 
Price Es. 2. 

This is a striking book making an exact study of soma of the 
villages of the Andhra country. Apart from the usual conventtoqiJf, 
foreword and introduction, the book is divided into two unequal pairia 
Part I consists of four chapters covering 40 pages in length. Part4l, 
which is decidedly more valuable than Part I, consists of six chapters 
running over 124 pages. There are two appendices dealing With a stpdy 
of deltaic villages and the colonisation policy of H. E. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The inevitable errata and the indispensable index form th# 
last few pages of the book. 

Part I is a passionate plea to encourage the immigration of Kammas, 
Reddis and Telagas into Hyderabad. In view of the fact that a carefully 
planned scheme has been hatched by the Development Department its^* 
these few pages have lost their real significance ^nd as the author attaches 
more value to this part than the second one, certain misstatements have- 
to be corrected. On page 3, he remarks that unfortunately neither the 
Indian public nor the Indian Economists have noticed the great import- 
ance of and necessity for internal migration of ryots from congest^id 
parts of the country to the under-developed and undeveloped parts." 
Every Indian Economist, who had occasion to discuss the population 
question, pointed out the urgent necessity of carrying out a polidy of internal 
immigration. The Bengal and the Punjab Governments have systema- 
tically kept this problem in mind and htfve done something in their respec- 
tive Provinces. In view of these efforts, the above statement is absolutely 
unwarranted. His suggestion of Labour Exchanges again is nothing 
new. Several of the Indian Economists including this reviewer have 
pointed out, years ago, the feasability of these plans. In Nov. 1926, 
while commenting on ‘ Population as an indication of Eoonotnic Progress*^ 
(see Calcutta Review, Nov. 1926, pp. 235 to 281), I remarked that More 
fluidity of labour is required. A systematic internal migration froqjl one 
province to another can be carefully arranged by the Labour Exchanges." 

It is indeed unfortunate that he has not taken stock of all that has been 
already stated by previous writers before he has forniulfi|ted hfs owi|h 
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suggestions. If such an honest attempt were done, it becomes easily 
apparent that his suggestions for the material improvement of agriculture 
are neither new nor original. Even the compulsory system of registration 
of rural loans at authorised rates which is considered “ novel'* is not 
entirely a new suggestion to Indian Economists. His scheme to liquidate 
agricultural indebtedness and prevent improvident borrowing resolves 
itself finally into a Punchayet, whose members are to be elected by lottery 
guided by a paid permanent secretary of the District Federation of Agri- 
cultural Punchayet, which has to act as the connecting link between the 
(|ifFerent Government departments and the people. On the Presidency 
^Federation falls the duty of chalking out the national programme of 
a^ifeultural development. The revivification of Punchayets and their 
power and even the system of the method of election by lottery are not 
new nor novel schemes. The Punchayet has to keep watch and ward 
over every ryot's affairs and advise him to behave better. Verily, is nob 
the village co-operative credit society intended for the same? Has it 
succeeded ? What guarantee is there that the Punchayets would fare 
hotter ? The entire prohibition of money-lending on pain of confiscation 
|s the ultimate remedy advocated by the author. Surely this is a negative 
'.ropaedy which checks further indebtedness. The very publicity which 

remedy requires would be disliked by the villagers. The right of 
Appeal against the Puchayetm* decision creates further litigious tendencies. 

After all the problem is not so easy as the author considers it to be. 
The same old remedies against fragmentation of land pointed out by other 
writers from a reference to foreign countries are repeated and they lose 
all value, if they are repeated at such a late hour as this, after the Koyal 
Commission on Agriculture has fully thrashed it out. Though he realises 
;tlie place o4 women in village economy and instances the hackneyed 
examples of Denmark, Belgium and England, he forgets the importance 
of the rural teacher who alone can act as a useful lever in the village 

uplift movement of the country. Commenting on rural road transport 

* ‘ 

system years after the Jayakar Committee, there is not a single mention 
of this highly useful and practical report anywhere. So many other 
terminological inexactitudes can be pointed out but attention must be 
4rawn to the main excellences of the book. As a realistic description 
of the village conditions at a particular time, the book is of immense 
utility. The original suggestions of the Ryots' Associations to the Govern- 
ment have been duly emphasized and set in the proper economic light. 
The agricultural budgets and the labour budgets of some of the families 
in fee three dry villages speak volumes of the industry of the author. 
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Had the data on which the material has been collected, been made public, 
the value of the book would have been heightened to a greater extent. 

The author can easily improve the results of his study by making an" 
intensive study of the effects of the Land lievenue policy of the Govern- 
ment on the villages. He could easily have pointed out how unscientific is 
the levy of land revenue on agricultural iccome. The smaller ryots who 
form the bulk of the agricultural class have to pay fixed cash demand arid 
it violates the most basic principle of taxation, namely the correlation 
between the ability of the tax-payer and the tax burden borne by him. 
The Taxation Enquiry Committee pointed out long ago the necessity of 
reconsidering the fundamental principle underlying the levying of lend'' 
revenue. It is the duty of every economist, who makes a realistic studjr 
of village life in Madras to point out how the smaller ryots daily be^^ 
coming smaller, are called upon to pay land revenue settled nearly three* 
decades back. A discussion of the average incidence of land revenue is 
unfortunately omitted in this otherwise interesting study. It is beyond 
my comprehension how a trained social worker of his stamp neglects 
the discussion of the land revenue which offends not only all canons of 
social justice but those of public economy at the same time. 

B. Kamachandra Rau 


Studies In Spenser.’’ By Mohini Mohan Bhattacharyya. Lecturer' 
in English, University of Calcutta. 

These five “ Studies ” are as it were by-products of the author’s work 
in estimating the part played by Spenser’s study of Plato in the whole body ^ 
of his work. They are fascinating in themselves, interesting also as showing 
the varied ways in which Platonic ideas other than that of Love attraot^^^ 
the poet, and also the by-paths through which pure Platonism reached 
Spenser, and in its passage was coloured and modified. 

The first Chapter deals with Justice and the author shows how, beyond 
the usually accepted idea that Spenser’s conception of this virtue is 
almost purely Aristotelian, there is much that can be referred to Plato, 
and that the *• Republic ” contributes as much as the Ethics ” to 
Spenser’s complete conception. The chapter on Spenser and Pico della ^ 
Mirandola is especially interesting as showing how the purely Platonic , 
doctrines of Love and of Beauty come to Spenser at what may al- 
most be called third hand, the stages being Plotinus, Benevieni, Pico, 
with Ficino entering as it were by a side-wind. The care with which th®^ 
author disentangles the threads of influence is admirable. A slighter, but^" 
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|)leasant, study is that on Spenser^s theory of poetry, and the 
&£dc6S 6t Plato the critic that are embedded in his theory. 

In ** Spenser and Bruno Mr. Bhattacharyya breaks almost fresh 
ground. The possibility of Giordano Bruno’s work influencing Spenser 
has been somewhat discounted by Mr. Oliver Elton in his “ Modern 
Studies,*' who, however, admits the possibility of links in the Canto Of 
}Xutahilitie.** Mr. Bhattacharyya very valiantly breaks a lance in these 
lists, and must be left to uphold his thesis, which he shares with Miss 
Winritanley, of connection between the “ Fowre Hymnea ” and Bruno's 
particular brand of Neo-Platonism. 

The last chapter is a detailed examination of one of the most delight- 
ful of Eenaissance themes in its relation to Spenser — the much-canvassed 
^,||eaof the perfect gentleman. The general influence of Castiglione's 
'voriegiano in English is well-recognised, but here the author shows 
in detail the great debt in both idea and in phrase which the poet owes 
to the Courtier. 

The whole book is an example of honest scholarship, well-documented, 
well-planned, well-written, and does vast credit to the writer and to the 
school of English studies in the University. 

J. W. H. 


Plea for Open Air Schools In India. By S. C. Chatterji, B.Sc., 
L.T. (All.), M.Ed. (Leeds), Bombay: D. B. Taraporewala Sons and 
1928 . 

, • Mr. Chatterji, it appears, has made a special study of educational 
j^^pblems in India and abroad and this book is an outcome of his investi- 
’|a4lipn8 conducted on special lines. In this highly interesting brochure 
with a practical purpose and on a particular type of schools to be 
'^'started for the improvement of the health of young people whose physique 
1$ A^ady a little impaired, the reader will find ainple food for serious 
:jlM)iight, Questions may indeed be raised with regard to the details of 
j|hf plan as given by him ; they may be judged to be misconceived or may 
'^^pund unsatisfactory in their working ; but its merits are pronounced 
rph^ugh and all who have thought of India's supreme need will thank him 
^|6f hp contribution to the literature on the subject. Even people beyond 
matiinmediate objective will greatly profit from a study of his book by 
^ojicnWing hygienic principles which are here combined with the working of 
jyp*^i»chPoV Prevention is better than cure and healthy children will not 
loaelnuoh by keeping regular hours, eschewing rich food and staying out 
much in the as poseibleA 
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Let us now turn to the details as given in the 6ook and examine 
In its dietios it recommends “ tea, coffee, cocoa or milk according 
climate of the place ’* for the afternoon, but the food value of coffee mi, 
tea is more than open to question, and one wonders how they could %> . 
recommended for children ailing from physical troubles. Equally doubt- 
ful is the meat prescribed for midday meal, for we must consider that wo 
have before us young children who have already suffered some sort^^f 
shipwreck in the matter of health — and who urgently require rehabilita- 
tion. Kegarding slow mastication, the author justly takes to task those 
guardians who are careless about their wards — “ the children are not given 
sufficient time for breakfast.'' But guardians and teachers may insist Or 
admonish — so long as the timing for our schools is what it is, boys will be^ 
boys and food will continue to be swallowed, not chewed. At least ^ ^ 
schools like those suggested by Mr. Chatterji, why not hold the classes 
the morning and again in the early hours of the afternoon just before the 
play hours ? That would be quite feasible, because where the students 
and the teachers both live close to the school there can be no difficulties 
for such an arrangement. The author's remarks on the abuse of opium 
(p. 18) are, we believe, quite misplaced ; for the class of people that 
would send out boys to an improved typo of schools would most probably 
never use the pernicious dose. In the matter of open-air exercise, it is ^ 
difficult to understand why ordinary drill is excluded. Simple drill and 
slow or quick marches by themselves are sure to be beneficial, not injuri- J 
ous. To revert to dietics : it is recommended that milk should be 
cooked ” (page 51) to prevent tubercular infection ; but does not Koch's 
BacAllna tuberculosis prove too strong to be kept out in this mannqj* ? 
Surely it is a wiser plan to arrange for regular examination of cows to be 
maintained by the school authorities for milk supply. It is net correct to 
say that Tagore's Santiniketan stands out quite apart from our uni*, 
versities, nor to suggest that it has no relation with the children of, 
public schools, for students from Santiniketan are regularly sent up lor 
the university examinations and consequently their teaching canhot^ 
ignore the fact altogether. 

The book should prove welcome to all who are interested in educatiofiW" 
institutions, and minority representation is more urgently necessary & 
education than in politics. We trust that the plans and suggestions 
bodied here will receive Attention from the authorities. 



P. E. Sr 
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fhe Religion of Zarathushtra. By I. J. S. Taraporewaia* Theo- 
sophioal Publishing House. Adyar, Madras, 1926. 

This small brochure written in a simple and beautiful style by Prof. 
Taraporewala for the information of non-Zoroastrians gives the essential 
elements of the religion of the Parsis and will find a ready welcome with 
all students of world religions. The book consists of nine chapters; first 
two chapters, giving a historical account of the Aryans of old Tran and of 
the Prophet himself, are followed by five others in which the doctrine, 
e.gf., about good and evil, has been brought out, briefly but with sufficient 
clearness. There is an interesting chapter on some Zoroastriaii customs 
and ceremonies — at the initiation or Navjot, marriage and death — which 
will go very far in identifying much in the Parsis as akin to the Hindus. 
The concluding chapter is a brilliant retrospect and prospect of the Parsis 
as they have been and will be — an instructive and agreeable speculation 
on the future of the Zoroastrian religion which all students of humanity 
will read with appreciation. The ideal of Service of Humanihj, a critical 
examination of so-called superstitions, the recognition of n large element 
of Indian influence in Islamic (culture and the emphatic repetition of the 
three commandments of God to all mankind — Humata, Hukhta, 
Huvarshta — Good Thought, Good Word, Good Deed — all these features 
recommend the book, and its value and usefulness are enhanced by the 
addition of an appendix containing a few important selections from the 
Aveata in translation followed by an index contributing to the excellence 
of the book. 

P. R. S. 


^Indian After-dinner Stories, Yol. I. By A S. Panchapakesa Ayyar. 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. ; D. B. Taraporewala Sons & Co., 1928. 

This is a new venture, for here in India after-dinner stories are not 
very much in evidence, — we -get more leisure in the afternoon than at any 
other time and may still justly be held accountable for silence and tacitur- 
nity specially when at or after our meals. But that is altogether immaterial 
in our enjoyment of this store of innocent laughter provided for our 
delectation by Mr. Ayyar. A second edition has been called forth and 
this shows that the book has found an appreciative public. The author 
observes in his introduction that his object has been ‘ ‘ to provide some 
healthy laughter and at the same time to shake some of our deep-rooted 
prejudices by exhibiting them in their comic aspect. ” It is delightful to 
iit)t%that he has been partly successful and smiles and criticism combine 
here and the book will supply a long-felt need of the lighter but not the 
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less important side of Indian life. What strikes us, however, is that in 
these one hundred and twenty stories, told in a straightforward simple 
style the desire to instruct is too apparent and the laugh does not rise 
spontaneous to the lips; e.g., in stories No. XXXIX and No. CXVIL 
There is considerable scope for improvement in this direction. 

P. R. S. 


Baroda and its Libraries. By Newton Mohun Dutt, Curator of State 
Libraries, Baroda, with Rules for Libraries and Library Associations and 
an extensive bibliography. The get-up of the book is good. 

The Library movement in Baroda is a part of the scheme of compul- 
sory elementary mass education for boys and girls throughout the Baroda 
State introduced and developed by His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb rightly realises the fact that 
elementary mass education can hardly be useful to boys and girls in any 
rural areas unless they are supplemented by a network of free public 
libraries which would keep literacy alive and enable men and women to 
resort to sources of knowledge hitherto not open to them. These free 
public libraries must not contain English books alone which can be 
beneficial to few English-knowing readers but vernacular books as well. 

The centre of these movements lies in the Library in Baroda with 
its adjuncts, the Oriental Institute, the women's library, the juvenile 
library and the visual instruction branch. Next, there are 45 district and 
town libraries with 19.000 readers and 2,22,000 books. Next to them, 
come 661 villages, libraries with about 37,000 readers and about 2,50,000 
books. The villages which do not possess libraries are served by the 
travelling libraries, which in 1926-27, circulated 13,400 books to 12^^ 
centres. . 

In the Baroda Central Library, “Open Access" system has been 
introduced, which allows the registered borrowers the privilege of free 
access to most of the shelves, and thus enables them to handle and 
examine the books before making their final selection. This system which 
is almost universal in America, and is becoming more and more popular 
in Great Britain, makes the library a real live workshop. The “open 
access " system has its own dangers and drawbac‘ks which cau be avoided 
by using common sense and business methods. 1 his system which is 
found more helpful to the readers, and also as cheap as the old-fashioned 
method, has, to our knowledge, been adopted nowhere in India except 
in the Baroda Central Library. 

18 
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Mr. Newton Dutt, the author, rightly points out that “ one important 
function of a public library is not only to furnish books, but also to act as 
a kind of general information bureau.” Every conscientious librarian 
must extend his hearty welcome to all inquirers, and spare no efforts to 
help them in every way. Mr. Dutt who has been connected with the 
library movement in Baroda for about 1.5 years, has produced a most valu- 
able book out of his own experience. The work contains a graphic des- 
cription of the rise and development of the libraries in Baroda and the 
methods employed there. The Baroda Library system is an up-to-date 
organisation which many European countries will do well to imitate. Mr. 
Dutt is to be congratulated on the production of Ihis interesting work 
which is a mine of information to those who arc connected wilh library 
management. 


A. Guha 


When Parliaments Fail— a Synthetic View from the Gallery. By a 

Sympathiser. Published by Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta and Simla. 

Writing in 1701), Eousscau predicted that only a race of gods could work 
democracy well, so perfect a form of government was not made for men. 
The history of Europe has so far proved the truth of his statement. The 
last war was ostensibly fought to make the world safe for democracy. It 
did upset one Czar, one Emperor, one Kaiser and a few Kaiserlings ; but 
it brought about the advent of Caesar the most deadly opponent of demo- 
cracy. The Sympathiser gives short thumbnail sketches of (he legislatures 
of France, England, Germany and Italy actually at work. The descrip- 
tions are full of humour, and all the failings of these parliaments are 
mercilessly brought out. The account of a session of the. League of Nations 
at Geneva is particularly good. The author seems to prefer Fascism to 
‘ chamberfuls of jellyfishes and limpets who pullulate elsewhere.’ He 
brings out well the fact that everywhere Europe’s p.arliamenis are. in 
chains ; and he suggests various remedies <o make the parliaments more 
‘ perfectible.’ 


X. Y. Z. 
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^urselDcs 

Mr. Pramathanath Banbrjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we welcome back in 
our midst Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, the Honorary Secretary of the Calcutta Review, who 
had gone to England in February 1928 to qualify himself for 
the Bar which he has done with great credit, adding one more 
laurel to his achievements. The students and the teachers in the 
University had alike keenly felt his absence from India for the 
last 18 months. We have no doubt we shall all be benefited by 
his experience which he has gathered in the course of his sojourn 
in the various countries of Europe when he takes up his work in 
the University with his usual zeal and enthusiasm. 
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PLACE OF BRADLEY IN BRITISH THOUGHT 

II 

Hegel took up the problem at this stage, and rejected the 
Kantian reconciliation of the issue between Rationalism and 
Empiricism. What he insisted instead is, in brief, the thesis 
that from one point of view all knowledge is a posteriori, 
while, from another point of view, all knowledge is a priori. 
All knowledge is a posteriori, because no knowledge whatsoever 
is possible except through experience — not even the knowledge 
of self which, as Kant had already shown, is only possible in 
relation to the not-self ; again, all knowledge is a priori inas- 
much as knowledge is no mere introduction of foreign material 
into the mind, but is really the result of the mind’s own 
activity or volition. Hegel thus takes the problem of knowledge 
out of the region of miracle, so to say, and shows that the 
harmony between the two elements is neither accidental nor 
pre-established in any way. In so doing he goes to his Greek . 
compeer Aristotle who, while holding all knowledge to be derived 
from experience, maintained at the same time that the full 
development of the knowledge of the intelligible world is one 
with the evolution of thought and self-consciousness. This is 
one of the important lines along which Hegel advanced beyond 
Kfint. The advance from Kant to Hegel, however,' is too large. 
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a theme to be entered upon here ; but I must here mention, in 
brief, for the purpose of my historical sketch, the two other 
specific lines (arising out of the one just mentioned) along which 
this advance was to a large extent determined. These two 
very important steps may be roughly presented as follows : — (i) 
Unlike Kant who conceived knowledge to be the exclusive 
business of understanding (Verstand) and thus culminating in 
science, Hegel represented knowledge as being essentially the 
function of reason {Vernunft) and, thus, completing itself in 
metaphysics or philosophy (to which Kant would not allow the 
title of ‘ science ’), and, accordingly, Hegel added a new set of 

r 

categories — altogether beyond the purview of Kant’s critical 
philosophy — the categories, namely, of Teleology and Self- 
determination, recognised under the head of the third division 
of his Logic, (ii) Unlike Kant for whom such categories as 
Causality and Keciprocity were the final scientific determinations 
of Nature, Hegel sought, by the still higher and richer categories 
of the unity of Subject and Object, to connect and harmonise the 
forms of intuition with the forms of understanding in a way 
that had not been possible for Kant with his faith pinned to 
those two categories of science. 

As compared, therefore, with Kant’s interpretation of 
experience, the positive advances achieved by Hegel may be 
summed up under two heads : (a) Kant had conceived the 
subject and the object to be necessarily correlative, inasmuch 
as the subject seemed to him to be essentially instrumental in 
making the object. For Hegel, however, the subject no more 
makes the object than the object makes the subject — both being 
in their correlation constitutive of the concrete life of mind, 
(b) Kant, again, had insisted that the relationship of subject 
and object disappeared as soon as the elements of sense were 
left behind. Hegel, on the contrary, persisted in regarding the 
relationship as still characteristic of experience, even though 
the latter was not sense experience, but experience on a higher 
level. Arguing further, on these constructive lines, Hegel is 
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enabled to break down the insuperable' barrier between 
phenomena and things ini themselves which Kant had set up in 
his own philosophy. Stace, I think, is right in maintaining 
that the advance from Kant to Hegel was rendered possible by 
the steady abandonment, on the part of post-Kantian writers, of 
the Kantian Ding an sich as an inscrutable Jenseits.^ Hegel at 
least has justified this contention, so far as he understood Kant 
to have meant by phenomena only the ultimate realities, which 
in their totality are but partial manifestations of one concrete 
whole. Accordingly, the distinction between appearance and 
reality becomes in Hegel, not so much the distinction between 
the less and the more real, but between the part add the whole, 
and therefore, everything finite or determined which indicates 
by its ‘ ragged edges ’ that it is ‘ torn out of a wider context ’ 
contains an element of negation in the Spinozistic sense or, in 
Bradley’s language, an essential ‘ ideality.’ 

In working out in full the logical implications of this 
procedure, Hegel has, it is sometimes contended, (a) minimis- 
ed the irreducible antithesis of appearance and reality to its 
vanishing limit and (6) given a somewhat easy deduction of the 
natural world from a system of pure thoughts. In other words, 
in trying to escape the Scylla of Kantian thing-in-itself with its 
consequential agnosticism, Hegel has only, so it is urged, fallen) 
into the Charybdis of a vicious panlogism with its characteristic 
gnosticism that claims to have expounded the confent of the 
Absolute in the seventy categories and odd recognised in his 
Logic. Although there are to be found in Hegel’s writings 
incautious statements that seem to justify these charges, I do not 
yet think that they are tenable in the form in which they are 
usually pressed. In the first place, it would appear, on a 
consistent application of Hegel’s fundamental principle, that the 
distinction of reality and appearance can only, in a legitimate 
sense, hold good within the realm of thought and that to 
convert a distinction, which is a distinction within thought, and, 
indeed, indispensable for thought, into a distinction between 
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tliought itself and things, would be a gross instance of 
hypostatising a logical abstraction. On the positive side, Hegel’s 
principle would demand the construction of the term ‘ reality ’ 
as a system of facts so related to one another as to enter into 
conscious experience, and to be interpretable in terms of self- 
consciousness; while, negatively, it would call for the rejection 
of any ultimate dualism in the realm of existence. For to hold 
that w'hat constitutes the real existence of anything is its 
relation to self-consciousness is tantamount to denying totidem 
verbis that we can, in any intelligible sense, deduce or explain 
conscious experience as an effect occasioned by something that 
is not related to self-consciousness, and thus a world of things 
in themselves, viewed in its’ self-containedness, would be no 
more than a mere abstraction. Therefore, although we are 
bound to deny the existence of an unknowable realm we do yet 
admit, and indeed must admit, that there is much in reality 
that is unknown.. 

Secondly, on a faithful and judicious rendering of what 
Hegel meant by ‘thought,’ it will be apparent that he does 
not, as has frequently been alleged, attempt to deduce concrete 
fact from pure thought. His aim in the Ijogic is mainly to 
disentangle from the concrete facts of experience what he 
cqnceives to be the universal principles or ‘categories’ that 
constitute the warp and woof, so to speak, of the texture of 
intelligible reality. Having thus abstracted from the concrete 
mass of experience its universal features, he proceeds to exhibit 
these categories as standing in a relation of necessary implica- 
tion of one another, so that starting from the most abstract 
and inadequate of them we must logically proceed to the 
higher and more adequate. But what Hegel does not 
most certainly mean to assert is that the logical scheme is 
for him identical with the scheme of nature. In fact he 
clearly recognises that there are in the world of facts elements 
that escape the logical treatment of more general principles 
All misconception on this point can be successfully encountered 
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if it is remembered that ‘thought’ for Hegel means the system 
of objective contents, and it would be doing no violence to 
Hegel’s procedure if we substituted the term ‘ Truth ’ for 
‘ Thought.’ "What is implied, in other words, by Thought, 
is Truth which is comprised of truths, that are not dependent 
for their being upon being apprehended, but are actual reali- 
ties. “Thoughts” as his oft-quoted 'dictum expresses it, “do 
not stand between us and things, shutting us off from the 
things; they rather shut us together with them.” Thus 
Thought (as distinguished from the process of thinking in the 
individual mind) is, for Hegel, objective, that is, a system 
of universal which imposes on a concrete fact'a certain form 
it is bound to exemplify. 

It is precisely on the same grounds, as Stace points out, 

that Plato held all universals to be objective. In his earlier 

theory, at any rate, Plato construed all universals as ‘Ideas’ 

,/ 

(in his own sense of the term eiS^;) or objective essences. 
The main ground for regarding them objective was the belief 
that any particular thing was just a congeries of universals. 
A stone, it would be argued for example, possesses the charac- 
teristics of whiteness, roundness, hardness, etc., and could we 
enumerate all its characteristics, we should exhaust the nature 
of the stone. Were not then the universals objective, neither 
would the stone be. Prom Hegel’s point of view^the argu- 
ment would seem at first sight to have proved too much; for, 
the characteristics in question are no more than sensuous uni- 
versals. Following Kant, Hegel expressly distinguishes the 
categories from sensuous universals, on the ground that the 
categories are logically prior to fall experience while sensuous 
universals cannot similarly be said to be presupposed in all 
experience. The Platonic Idea, in Hegel’s view, ‘is the 
Universal, not as the formal Universal, but -as implicitly 
and explicitly existent as reality' and in thus being ‘both 
universal thought and the existent,’ the ‘Idea was still too 
fresh and new ’ (History of Philosophy, Vol. II). But in 
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contending that sensuous universals are objective and real, and 
so far the ultimate principles of the world, it seems that Plato 
was on the right line of advance, while Hegel, in denying 
that they are so, involved himself in error. In fact this is 
the very crux of his dialectic evolution, accounting for the 
summary treatment of sense-experience and the entire realm 
of physical nature, and also the standing difficulty of making 
the transition from the Logic to the Philosophy of nature. 
No doubt what Hegel wished to maintain is that the 
categories as the logical condition of all experience are the 
presupposition of that part of experience which consists in 
sensuous universals and, therefore, as compared with the 
latter which have only a dependent or derivative objectivity, 
the former may be said to possess an independent objective 
being. But, according to Hegel’s own principle, this logical 
priority has at the same time an ontological validity and thus 
suggests the possibility of deducing sensuous universals from 
the categories. This is in truth what Hegel is trying to 
accomplish in the Second Book of the Encyclopa’dia, the 
Naturphilo Sophie. But this attempt on his part, both as a 
whole and in detail, must be pronounced a failure. Justly 
has it been said of Hegel that ‘ nature was for him always a 
kind of step-child,’ and, failing to certify or legitiraatise its 
origin from Eeason or Absolute Idea as the sum of categories, 
he cast an indelible slur on it — that it was irrational and 
inexplicable. Nature is what he calls “ in its side-by- 

sidedness” and thus the opposite of Idea of Reason. But 
since Reason is the realm of necessity, nature must be charac- 
terised by its opposite, namely, contingency. Hegel, how- 
ever, does not recognise that he here lays himself open to 
Hume’s contention that necessity has no meaning as applied 
to the realm of matters of fact or external nature, and that 
there can conceivably be given no reason why any thing in 
nature should be what it is. It simply is so, and does not 
reason itself into existence. The cryptic utterances * I am ’ 
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and ‘ I am that I am,’ construed philosophically, mean that 
the universe exists and its nature is what it is. 

Hegel could have, however, successfully coped with the difid- 
culty by summoning to his aid his own omnipotent ‘ dialectic of 
opposites’ which disarms all absolute opposition or antagonism. 
Accordingly, he was well within his rights to argue that as there 
cannot be any absolute severance between the rational and irra- 
tional, the irrational would at the same time be rational and 
therefore exist. Instead of pursuing this line of reflection 
which he should have done in strict consistency with his own 
dialectical procedure —what he actually does say is that any 
particular existent j such as a stone, is so irrational that it lies 
beyond the dominion of Idea or Reason and is incapable of 
deduction therefrom. Such a hiatus in his all-encompassing 
Logic amounted to a surrender of its claims to universality and 
absolutism ; and, witli its inevitable suggestion of a dualism, it 
proved to be the rock on which the rigid monism of the Hege- 
lian system was destined to split itself. Truly, for a system of 
panlogism, such as Hegel’s, the admission of a realm of con- 
tingency or irrational is suicidal on the very face of it. If it 
really is what it purports to be — if it really means that all 
that is real is rational — then surely reason and unreason ‘ cajj- 
not equals abide’ in such a system. Indeed, without a philo- 
sophy of nature you cannot have a panlogism, and wifh it you 
cannot abide by it. The undisguised contempt with which 
Hegel throughout treats of nature has had its full share of 
revenge in the rise of that full-blooded naturalism, positivism 
and materialism in the wake of Hegel’s death which has its 
historic justification. Even in its literal application it is true 
that you may try to drive out nature, and nature (as the saying 
goes) will always come back, but it will not always come back 
as nature. Indeed, as is often the case, the vengeance comes 
full circle ! The seed of dualism which the Naturphilosophic 
nurtured within itself proved fatal at once to the universality 
as well as the spirituality of logic. The process of spiritualising 
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nature that was carried out under the aegis of the Absolute 
Spirit was so complete that it bordered in the end upon a 
mechanism, as crude as that spiritual view of the world, for 
which the irreducible antithesis of nature and spirit has ceased 
to exist. In short, what was meant to be a thorough-going 
or absolute spiritualisation of nature turned out, by a natural 
nemesis, as it were, to be the naturalisation of the spirit. 

The discovery of this basic dualism in Hegel’s procedure 
has been the source of a salutary reaction against the some- 
what ‘cheap and easy Monism’ achieved by his omnipotent 
‘ dialectic of opposites’ which may, not unjustly, be said to have 
committed itself to ‘making out black to be white,’ if it 
possibly could. After the monistic spell had to a certain extent 
worked itself out, the vital points in his system that came to be 
viewed with suspicion and to call for rejection are (i) the all- 
round identification of Truth and Existence, {ii) the absence of 
any intelligible connection between the historical development 
of consciousness in time and the logical development of thought 
which transcends time, (Hi) the characterisation of all reality 
as spiritual, and (ir) too little interval, if any, allowed between 
the act of thinking and the object of thought, between the 
notion of the ‘ Idea’ and the ‘Idea as such,' between human 
and Absolute knowledge. All these shortcomings of his system 
are traceable to the effort to resolve the irreducible duality in 
our experience, in bis anxiety to surmount that dualism between 
mind and matter, or spirit and nature, which, though a dis- 
credited relic of rnediaevalism, has yet had an eventful history 
in modern philosophy as the peculiarly luckless legacy of 
Cartesian thought. It has all throgh its long-drawn career 
appeared in the protean rhles of subjectivism, phenomenalism, 
relativism or agnosticism and the like, and Hegel’s effort to 
override this dualism has undoubtedly been a move in the right 
direction — save in the fact that he has somewhat overshot the 
mark. In his zeal to inculcate the truth that man’s knowledge 
of Eeality is knowledge of the Absolute, he apparently forgot 
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to reckon with the fact that the whole content of Absolute 
knowledge had not been revealed to the author of the Logic. 
From the proposition that the categories of human knowledge 
are not merely subjective, but integral elements in reality — 
which in itself is a perfectly legitimate assertion — it does not 
necessarily follow that men’s knowledge of the Absolute is co- 
extensive with the Absolute. The second proposition is clearly 
a non sequitur from the first, and is untenable and absurd in 
itself. 

In his extreme recoil, from ‘the result arrived at by the 
Critical philosophy ’ which ‘ bade man go and feed on mere 
husks and chaff ^ (Logic, Sec. 28), he would not acknowledge 
any limitation in the categories for fear of a relapse into the 
utter abstraction of the ‘thing-in-itself.’ But to hold that 
the categories of Logic do not constitute a complete explication 
of the nature of the Absolute is not to set up an impassable 
barrier between our knowledge and reality. So far as they go 
they do reveal the nature of reality, but, assuredly, there is 
more in Reality than is dreamt of even in Hegel’s Logic. What 
has apparently escaped Hegel is the possibility of a third 
alternative — namely, that what we know, we know truly, but 
we do not know all. In this respect, Bradley’s Absolute has 
a redeeming grace. “The Absolute,’’ as Prof. Taylor assures 
us, “when all is said, remained in his view a transcendent 
mystery ; it never became as it tends to become in the hands of 
some ‘Idealists’ transparent.” Still he is no mere ‘worshipper 
of the Unknown.’ While admitting ‘the healthy scepticism 
for which all knowledge in a sense is vanity ’ and confirming 
‘the irresistible impression that all is beyond us,’ he is yet 
convinced that ‘there is no reality at all anywhere except in 
appearance, and in our appearance we can discover the main 
nature of reality’ — whose ‘nature cannot be exhausted, but it 
can be known in abstract.’ ‘ But that does not imply for him 
any light-hearted scepticism or despair of knowledge or truth. 


‘ Appearance and Reality t pp. 649-50. Hereinafter called A, & R. 

2 
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nor any disparagement of the task of philosophy. “ For myself” 
as he emphasised in his latest utterance on the subject, ” abstrac- 
tion, inconsistency and onesidedness belong necessarily to the path 
of. knowledge.” ^ How far Bradley was justified in prescribing 
the remedy he did for this inevitable ‘ abstraction ’ and ‘ one- 
sidedness ' is a different matter altogether. One thing, however, 
is certain : although ‘ reality is concrete, while the truest truth 
must still be more or less abstract ‘ philosophy always will be 
hard, and what it promises even in the end is nio clear theory 
nor any complete understanding or vision. But its certain 
reward is a continual evidence and a heightened apprehension 
of the ineffabfe mystery of life, of life in all its complexity and 
all its unity and worth.’'* 

Returning once more to the Ethical Studies , — the publica- 
tion of which in 1870 was, to Bosanquet, ‘ an epoch-making 
event, not merely as restating and concluding the discussion 
of Hedonism, but because of a philosophical significance which 
far transcended that particular subject-matter ’ — one finds the 
central teaching, neglecting differences of emphasis, to have 
been on the Hegelian lines. It is embodied mainly in the 
famous chapter on ‘ My Station and its Duties ’ and also in the 
‘ Concluding Remarks.’ The teaching is no other than the 
application of the ‘ concrete universal ’ of experience as the 
typical reality, superseding the abstract ‘ Good Will ’ of Kant 
as the ‘law universal,’ and furnishing through its particulars 
a content in which the universal end lives and grows within 
the individual will. What the Ethical Studies did for morals, 
the Principles of Logic, accomplished in the sphere of logic and 
was, in a sense, epoch-making, so far as it marked the close of 
an old and the beginning of a new era in logical inquiry. 
But herein for the first time his avowed breach with Hege- 
lianism comes into prominent relief, ‘ For Hegel himself,’ 

* Logic (2nd ed.). pp. 723, 727-8. 

* A. ^ R., p. 397. 

» Essay, on Truth and Reality, p. IOC. Herienafter called T. & R. 
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as he very accurately confesses in the ‘Preface,’ ‘assuredly 
I think him a great philosopher; but I never could have called 
myself an Hegelian, partly because I cannot say that I have 
mastered his system, and partly because I could not accept what 
seems his main principle, or at least part of that .principle ’ 
One who has gone carefully through the penultimate, as well as 
the last, paragraph of the second volume of his Logic cannot 
possibly be left in doubt as to wherein he dissented from Hegel. 
The divergence in question is symptomatic of that ‘ academic 
scepticism ’ dr ‘ sceptical study of first principles ’ on the part 
of typically English thinkers, which has proved in the history 
of philosophical thinking to be an invaluable asset. It is that 
inherited distrust of hasty generalisation which led Francis 
Bacon to formulate the vocation of ‘ man as the servant and 
interpreter of nature ’ to be no other than to scan nature’s ways 
with patient circumspection and not to win easy success by 
‘ anticipations of nature.’ 

It is the same instinctive suspicion of all premature 
philosophical synthesis that induced Green to remark with 
reference to Hegel’s idealism that ‘ it must all be done over 
again.’ Although, in working out the results of the Kantian 
criticism of knowledge and morals, he was not a little influenced 
by Hegel, yet ‘ to Hegel he latterly stood,’ as Caird writes, ‘ in 
a somewhat doubtful relation; for while in the^main, he 
accepted Hegel’s criticism of Kant, and held also that something 
like Hegel’s idealism must be the result of the development of 
Kantian principles rightly understood, he yet regarded the 
actual Hegelian system with a certain suspicion as something 
too ambitious, or, at least, premature.’ No less clearly did 
Green define his own attitude to Hegel as he expressed himself 
in the following terms : ‘ Hegel’s doctrine has been before the 
world now for half a century and though it has affected the 
current science and philosophy to a degree vhich those who 
depreciate it seem curiously to ignore, yet as a doctrine it has 
not made way. It may be doubted whether it has thoroughly 
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satisfied even those among us who regard it as the last word of 
philosophy. When we think out the problem left by previous 
inquirers, we find ourselves led to it by an intellectual necessity; 
but on reflection we become aware that we are Hegelian, so to 
speak, with only a fraction of our thought— on the Sundays of 
“ speculation, ” not on the weekdays of “ ordinary thought. ” 
Besides the indefensible opposition between ‘ speculation ’ and 
* ordinary thought ’ or science, as more or less esoteric and 
exoteric respectively, what Green specially takes exception to, 
in Hegel, is that ‘ if thought and reality are to be identified, 
thought must be other than the discursive activity exhibited in 
our inferences and analyses,’ and also other than ‘ the pro- 
cess of philosophising, though Hegel himself, by what seems to 
us the one essential aberration of his doctrine, treats this 
process as a sort of movement of the absolute thought.’ 
Summarily speaking, Green suspects ‘ that all along Hegel’s 
method has stood in the way of an acceptance of his conclusion, 
because he, at any rate, seemed to arrive at his conclusion as 
to the spirituality of the world, not by interrogating the world, 
but by interrogating his own thoughts,’ and ends by dissocia- 
ting himself entirely from his ‘ dialectical ’ method. As one of 
the most ‘ faithful ’ of Hegel’s disciples, Edward Caird has 
tried, of course, to defend the master by saying that this 
censure of Hegel’s central teaching and the dialectical method 
in particular is ‘ not valid against Hegel.’ What Hegel would 
have answered in his defence, Caird thinks, is that all Beality 
is relative to intelligence and is the manifestation of it, and the 
distinction of subject and object is created and overcome by 
intelligence ; therefore, the various phases of Keality are at the 
same time modes of intelligence, and intelligence being an 
integral part of the Absolute, an investigation of the objective 
world is also a study of the forms of intelligence, which are as 
much forms of the Absolute thought as of our intelligence. 
Thus if Thought is identified with Reality, it is also opposed 


* WoTkSf Iir, pp. 141*2 SQQ, 
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by Hegel to it, for Thought as the subject of knowledge, is the 
correlative of, and, therefore, opposed to the object of know- 
ledge. And it is with Thought as the ultimate unity, as the 
Absolute, that Hegel is said to have identified Reality, and 
not with it as the mere subject of knowledge. 

By drawing attention to the distinction of cardinal im- 
portance in Hegel’s thought (which Green is alleged to have 
slurred over) Caird tries to obviate the force of Green’s 
criticism. But has Caird been quite successful in the line of 
defence he thus takes, by way of a fresh exegesis of Hegel’s 
w'ritings ? Taking Hegel’s proct^-dure as a whole into considera- 
tion*, I think the question must be answered in* the negative. 
Ill spite of the aforesaid exegesis, I believe. Green’s criticism 
tliat ‘ a well-grounded conviction has made men refuse to believe 
that any dialectic of the discursive intelligence would instruct 
them in the reality of the world, or that this reality could 
consist in thought in any sense in which thought can be 
identified with such an intellectual process,’ stands. Bradley 
had reinforced the same line of criticism in a far more 
resolute and effective manner in his own verdict on the point : 

‘ unless thought stands for something that falls beyond 
mere intelligence, if “ thinking ” is not used with some strange 
implication that never was part of the meaning of the word,, a 
lingering scruple still forbids us to believe that reality can ever 
be purely rational.’ The added emphasis on the* qualifying 
adverb ‘purely’ in the second edition of the Logic (p. 595) 
makes the point of criticism all the more invulnerable. The_ 
point is whether ‘ thought ’ as we know it in our own experience 
(and, that is our only availing resource, however exoteric) can 
ever — even when it is written with a capital T — overreach the 
distinction between the act and the object of thought. It is all 
very well to urge (as Mr. Turner does in support of his thesis 
that Hegel’s use of ‘Idea’ and ‘ideality’ is not at variance with 
the central contention of realism) that Hegel intended by the 
‘Idea as such’ to refer to Reality as the object of Thought, 
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inasmuch as he distinguishes ‘the idea as such’ from the ‘notion 
of the Idea,’ the first being the ‘object’ (Gegenstand) of the 
second^— the ‘thinking idea,’ by means of which the logico- 
metaphysical nature of the Idea as such enters into the think- 
ing consciousness.’ But does Hegel's ‘dialectic’ suffer in the 
end this last vestige of difference between Thought and Keality 
as the object of Thought, which is strictly necessitated by the 
description of the latter as Gegenstand? I think not. Accord- 
ingly, what Bradley af&rms as the coneluding reflection of his 
logical inquiry seems to me to be — which from contextual criti- 
cism appears to be highly plausible — at the same time the most 
effective criticism of Hegel’s procedure as a whole and in detail, 
as exemplified by his dialectic : “No cheap and easy Monism 
can stand before an enquiry into logic.’’ 

Now the divergence from Hegel, which is already in sight 
towards the close of the Logic, is fully envisaged from the meta- 
physical side in Appearance and Reality (1893) and with a dis- 
tinct change of emphasis in the Essays on Truth and Reality 
(1914). Although Bradley thinks that the metaphysical posi- 
tion worked out by him in these two volumes is, in all essen- 
tials, in agreement with what he takes to be the central teach- 
ing of Hegel, yet it may, in all fairness, be affirmed that he did 
debate in many important respects from Hegel’s results. 
“There is ’’ to quote the famous lines with which Bradley closes 
his Appearance, “a great saying of Hegel’s, a saying too well- 
known, and one which, without some explanation, I should not 
like to endorse. But I will end with something not very 
different, something perhaps more certainly the essential mes- 
sage of Hegel. Outside of spirit there is not, and there cannot 
be, any reality, and, the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.’’ What he definitely rejects 
of Hegel is the ‘dialectic’ method with its mechanical move- 
ment through the triad of ‘thesis,’ ‘anti-thesis’ and ‘synthesis,’ 


* Logic (see, 286). 
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which is, to a large extent, responsible for imparting to his 
system the air of a ‘cheap and easy Monism.’ Without depart- 
ing altogether from what he conceives to be a sound principle 
in Hegel, he yet upholds his own firm conviction that “there is 
a world of appearance and there is a sensuous curtain, and to 
seek to deny the presence of this or to identify it with reality is 
mistaken. But for the truth I come back always to that doc- 
trine of Hegel, that ‘there is nothing behind the curtain other 
than that which is in front of it.’ For what is in front of it is 
the Absolute that is at once one with the knower and behind 
him.”' 

Saroj Kumar Das 


■ T. & R., p. 218, 
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THE NEW GERMANY AND THE FUTURE' 

“ One who carefully observes and makes comparative study 
of the activities of various European nations becomes easily 
convinced that the German people are bound to play a very 
important part in the world of to-morrow. To-day there is no 
more the question of German ability to save their country from 
the chaos which followed the World War, but the problem that 
is agitating the German nation as a whole is the desire of a 
great people to take an active and leading part in world affairs. 

“ Of course the questions of the revision of the Dawes Plan 
and the payment of Reparations, evacuation of the Rhineland, 
rectification of the Eastern frontier, self-determination of the 
German people and thus the union of Austria and Germany under 
a federal governmefft, are problems that are agitating the 
German people, especially statesmen and party politicians. To 
me, it is certain that it is only a question of time — a few years 
— when these problems wdll be solved satisfactorily to Germany, 
through peaceful means. Dissensions among various political 
parties is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of Germany’s 
peaceful assertion in the World Politics. Political ascendency 
of Germany is of great importance, in so far as it is a necessary 
requisite fpr Germany’s assertion in economic and cultural 
fields. 

“ However the recent recovery of German finance and 
industry in general, and the scientific researches conducted by 
universities and private laboratories, inspires my very genuine 
admiration for the German people. I may say that practical 
Americans give full recognition to the worth of the German 
people. I may only mention the fact that the American Engi- 
neering Society has decided to confer its gold-medal (the mark 
of the highest recognition), this year to a German scientist. Prof. 

‘ Statement made by Dr. Taraknath Das at an interview with Mr. Walther Kurt" 
Feder at the Begina Palast Hotel, Munich. 
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Dr...., the present President of the Higher Technical 
Institute of Munich, for his original contributions in Physics, 
especially in Eadio. May I say that the work of the Deutsches 
Museum of Munich has attracted world recognition and the 
people of the United States of America wish to establish a 
similar museum at Chicago, and America has already sought 
advice from German experts on this subject? The new project 
of establishing a technical library and research institute in con- 
nection with the Deutsches Museum of Munich will be a distinct 
gain to the world of science. The German people should be 
congratulated for it. 

“ There is every indication that German leadership will 
assert itself in the cultural field and peaceful progress of the 
world. Inspite of the limitations imposed upon her, Germany 
is leading the world in scientific and industrial achievements. 
Germany was prevented by the Treaty of Versailles from build- 
ing certain types of airships, but to-day in the field of commer- 
cial aviation, she has made the greatest progress. Three years 
ago, when Dr. Eckner crossed the Atlantic with the Zeppelin 
built for the American Government it became apparent to the 
whole world that the German people won a signal victory in the 
field of science and technique. The successful crossing of the 
Atlantic from Europe to America by Captain Kohl and Baton 
von Hunefeld has established a world record. It is .confidently 
expected |ihat Dr.. Eckner’s new “Graf Zeppelin ’’ will not only 
cross the Atlantic safely, but demonstrate new and greater 
achievements of German scientists, and this will promote co- 
operation between Germany and America. 

“ After the World War, Germany was stripped of her mer- 
chant marine. But within the short space of ten years she has 
very nearly recovered her pre-war prominence. In fact by 1929, 
when the. Norddeutscher Dloyd will haVe their two new ships — 
New Bremen and Europa— playing between Bremen and New 
York, they will be the fastest ships in the world and they will 
represent the latest development in the science of ship-building. 

3 
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“ One cannot but admire heartily the fact that under the 
distinguished leadership of Geheimer-rat Prof. Dr. Duisberg 
and othei^s, German Chemical Industry has recovered its pre- 
war prominence. Unfortunately Germany is not blessed with 
all the raw materials necessary for a great industrial nation ; 
yet German chemists are doing wonderful work in the field of 
new discoveries and producing new substitutes for various raw 
materials. 

i “ These are very encouraging facts. Yet I often ask the 
question — * What should Germany do to attain cultural leader- 
ship of the world?’ The first essential step towards cultural 
leadership is the establishment of cultural contacts. Happily for 
Germany, to revive cultural associations, many German 
scholars have begun to visit cultural centres of the Western 
World. On the other hand, in recognition of high attainments 
in science and industry, scholars and technical experts from 
various Western countries have begun to visit German uni- 
versities and industrial centres. This will certainly help 
Germany in asserting her cultural leadership in the West. But 
that is not enough. German leaders should adopt some system- 
atic means to spread German culture among the hundreds of 
millions of people of the awakened Orient. May I emphasise 
thd point that to-day because Germany has no colonies in Asia 
and because she has no imperial designs, the peoples of the 
Orient — Japan, China, Siam, India, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Turkey, etc. — do not entertain any suspicion towards Germany? 
Is it too much to expect that under the leadership of the 
German Academy, exchange of professors between German and 
Oriental universities should be promoted? Germany should 
invite best equipped Oriental scholars to study in her univer- 
sities. German universities should arrange for scholarships 
to selected Oriental students. In short Germany should take 
the leadership in bringing about cultural fellowship between the 
East and the West and thus promote World Peace.” 
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THE WAY TO HINDU SOLIDARITY * 

To help to rationalise and liberalise Hinduism, to cultivate 
public spirit in the younger generation, to promote plain living 
and high thinking, to help to solidarise the Hindu people and 
the Indian people, utterly distracted at present, and broken into 
thousands of incongruous and ,, mutually repellant fractions, 
without a common soul, without a common, intelligence, without 
a common interest and ideal to guide them as * a beacon-light 
in the darkness— this was the motive which brought about the 
birth of the Central Hindu College and nourished its infancy 
and childh lod. I like to believe that this same motive conti- 
nues to inspire it in its blooming adolescence as the Hindu 
University. 

No people have finer ideals in their traditions than the 
Hindus ; none have more sadly perverted and distorted their 
ideals and dragged them in the mire as we have done. No 
people have more far-reaching solutions of human problems in 
all departments of life ; none are so mismanaging them in 
practice. The most burning problem of the day, in the tefms 
most in vogue at present, is the reconciling of the individual and 
society, of the one and the many. In Religion and Ethics, in 
Dharma and Law — spiritual and|temporal — the seers of the Vedas 
make this reconciliation on the largest possible scale, by saying 

hha Upanishad. 


^ Address delivered bj Dr, Bbagavan Das at the Benares Hindu University Convo* 
cation on December Ist, 1028, on the occasion of the conferment on him of the honorary 
degree of D Iiit. by the University. 
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And VySsa, the arranger of the Vedas, adds, 

Mahahhdrat, Shantipana. 

“ See God in your Self and in all, and see all in God, i.e., your 
Self ; and therefore do unto others as you would be done by, and 
do not do unto them what ye would that they should not do unto 
yoii.” Manu, Vyasa and Krishna tell us — 

ffl ••• « 

• gh&. 

twwr iTT>i ^ i 

wi ^ wfiifiiTifliiBm I 

Manu. 

^ I 

Mahdhharat, Shantipana. 

“ Seek refuge in rationality; he who loses reason, loses himself.” 

Cultivate Reason diligently; he who does not know the reason 
for the law, cannot really know the law ; reason, reasonableness, 
rationality, is the only ratio-maker, relation-maker, .synthesi- 
ser, reconciler. Base your laws, spiritual and temporal, on the 
accumulated stores of science, checked by first-hand observation 
and critical argument.” 

In Science and Philosophy, Krishna has described the ideal : 

?m inr > 

GUd. 

“ Knowledge is completed and self-realisation is fulfilled, only 
when the many has been traced back to the One, and the One 
traced out into the Many.” Organised knowledge is Science; 
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completely organised knowledge^is Philosophy. The seeing of 
similarity in diversity is science, the science of the Finite; 
the seeing of Unity in diversity is Philosophy, the Science of 
the Infinite. 

In Politics, Mann has declared 

Manu. 

and the Upanishat says 

Chhdndogya. 

“ The rule of the Self is happiness, the rule df another is 
misery ; the rule of the self, Atma, not of the Body, which is 
the first “ other,” the rule of the higher self moved by philan- 
thropy, not of the lower self moved by the selfish baser 
passions.” And Shahkara explains 

HsiTsrt rxv. ptfw: i 

Shuhranlti. 

” The King, i.e., the executive authority, is the ruler of 
the people ; but the wise man ‘ who has been placed in front,’ 
has been selected and elected by the people as their well-wisher, 
the maker of beneficent laws, 

gi:: ^ — he is the ruler, the controller, 

of the executive authority, symbolised by the King.” • 

In Economics, the problem of the conflict between indivi- 
dualism and socialism, between the claims of the individual and 
of society, has its direct origin. This problem is soluble only 
by a proper social organisation, as is becoming recognised in the 
West also. Our ancient ideal solution is the varm, dshfama 
dharma, sam&ja-vyavasfhdy and loka-sangraha. Krishna and 
Vyasa say 

Gita. 
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Mahdhharat, Vanapana. 

“ Human nature divides human beings into four broad vo- 
cational classes or orders, the four natural estates of every 
civilised realm. Social organisation requires that every one 
should perform his appropriate special function. Difference of 
temperament and specialisation of functions have produced the 
difference of orders.” This ancient social organisation based 
on the firm rational ground of Karma, i.e., specific tempera- 
mental function and worked out in practice with all its essen- 
tial implications of the vibhdgd of Karma and jivikd and eshatfa 
and toshand, the division of labour, the equitable partition, in 
accordance with the vocational aptitude and the special tempera- 
ment of each individual, of functions and duties, of correspond- 
ing rights and means of living, of necessaries as well as com- 
forts, and of the ambitions and prizes of life, which serve as the 
indispensable spurs to activity and bring out the best powers 
of each — (the failure to provide which spurs is the greatest 
weakness of modern socialist schemes) — this ancient social 
organisation was calculated to secure the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. But shifted from that basis to one of 
mere janma, mere birth, and ignoring all individual fitness and 
cvocational aptitude, it has become the source of the greatest 
misery amd confusion to our people, a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

Finally, in the department of Education, which is the very 
foundation of civilised life, the old ideal was the gurukula. Here 
only can the special temperament and the peculiar vocational 
aptitude of each individual be ascertained and properly cultiva- 
ted, so that he may take his proper place in the social organisa- 
tion. Manu, our first law-giver, has said : 


Mann. 
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By a little stretching, in accordance with the needs of the 
day, we may well intrepret this to mean that the true and proper 
varna of the student was specified by the head of the Gurukula, 
the University, at the Sam&vartana, the Convocation ceremony 
of the ancient lime, and his entrance into appropriate' vocation 
and successful life made easy thereby. 

Such I believe are the traditional ideals of this land, and we 
have cast them into the mire and wandered far away from them. 
I wish to believe that this great Institution will lift them up 
carefully and tenderly, will wash them clean, will set them on 
high, will advance them forwards, and will invite the Indian 
people to come to them and follow them. If I were not allowed 
to hold this belief, my heart would feel ill at ease under the 
honour you have conferred on me to-day. But I see good signs 
around me, and many reasons to hope and believe that the 
younger generation, even among those sections of our people 
which have so far preferred the narrower and more separative 
views and interpretations, are slowly but steadily turning to 
the broader, more rational and liberal and solidarising views of 
Hinduism, and I trust that this Hindu University will help 
on the good work more and more strongly, day after day, in 
the future. 

. I therefore offer grateful thanks to the authorities of this 
University for their kind gift to me, and I pray with all my 
heart that this great institution may prosper and increase from 
day to day, and nobly do its duty to the motherland. 


Bhagavan Das 
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THE WILD ROSE 

The wild rose wliispers in the breeze, 

I know not what it sings, — 

But dim — remembered Past doth seize 
My pulse with million things ; 

What aches in me, what stirs my deep? 
And ages fraught with dreams do leap ; — 

c 

The dripping cave in ancient hills 
Where, of a rainy day. 

Midst murmurs wild of misty rills 
A Caveman quiet I lay, — 

I saw the wild rose trembling fair 
Amidst my loved barbarian’s hair. 

The wild rose sparkles in the sun, 

I know not what it hints ; — 

But Babel dawnings half begun 
Glimmer thro’ its tints ; 

I stood entranced above the Tower 
And hailed it glancing thro’ the bower. 

The wild rose opes its petals deep, 

I know not wliy it wails, — 

But twilight Egypt wakes from sleep. 

Her wonders all unveils ; 

It saw my gipsy phantom gleam 

Thro’ fanes where now the mummies dream 

The wild rose glistens in the dew, 

Its meaning none can say, — 

But dreams of Hellas come anew 
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Dim, confused and grey. 

Meseems I saw the wild rose shine 
On Enna field of Proserpine. 

The wild rose keeps within its fold 
The notes of Sappihic lyre, 

When Alcaeus pined in Lesbos old 
And Phaon flashed with fire ; 

It trembled when on Colchis strand 
I stood a-thrill with Jason’s band. 

It toss’d its head by Trojan field 
And quiver’d in my view ; 

Thro’ elfin ramblings joy did yield 
To us Odysseus’ crew ; 

It cheered Ulysses’ fading hope 
Who dizzy dreamed of Penelope. 

Within its heart it keeps of old 
Helen’s joys and fears ; 

Its chalice softly doth enfold 
The sad CEnone’s tears, 

Methinks as Paris saw the flower 
That chid me sweet in Ida’s bower. 

The wild rose tingled in the wood 
Mid glamours that are gone, 

When an Aryan here I stood 
In Ind and hymned the dawn ; 

It moans for things it ne’er can see 
To-day, and tearful pities me. 


4 


It takes me far, I farther move 
Thro’ lands of tilting knights. 

Thro’ dreams delirious, flaming love, 
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And passions holy fights ; 

Midst ringing tourney’s dizzy hour 
My damsel rained on me the flower. 

Time recedes, all limits cease, 

Then steals the dawn anew, 

When along the dusty breeze 
My spacious spirit flew ; 

I rolled thro’ seas, I shone in star, 

And twinkled in the gossamer. 

I smelt thy bint, thou stirred to be. 
And I thy only pair, — 

Thro’ years mysterious beck’ning me— 
My lyric love and fair ; 

A symbol thou of crimson deep 
Of which my soul doth image keep. 

The wild rose fades away in gloom, 

It sickens, pales and dies. 

“ Alas for love. Is this thy doom?” 
The ancient mate thus cries ; — 

The flower whispers from the sod 
” I’ll greet thee in the breast of God.” 


H. Bhattachabyya 
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PRASANGANUMANA 

In view of the importance of Prasahganumana as a logical 
weapon used with telling effect in the philosophical literature 
of medieval India and in view of the divergence of opinion 
regarding its validity as an instrument of knowledge, we 
propose to give an exposition of the nature and function of 
prasahganumana. It is a hypothetical negative argument 
devised to point out logical defects in the position of the 
adversary. The word ‘ prasahga ’ has been given as the 
synonym of ‘ tarka ’ by Vficaspati Misra and ‘tarka/ though 
included in the list of the sixteen logical categories enunciated 
in the first aphorism of the Nyayasutra, is not regarded as an 
independent instrument of valid knowledge by the Naiyayikas. 
It is regarded as an indirect proof, requisitioned to strengthen 
the desired conclusion by showing that the contradictory is 
not a supposable alternative. Tarka has been defined by 
Jayanta as “ Presumptive evidence in favour of one of the 
two doubtful alternatives by showing the reason conducive 
to the establishment of the thesis.” * “In tarka, or indirect 
proof, we start with a wrong assumption and show how it 

leads to absurdities The admission of a false mino# 

necessitates the admission of a false major.” ^ “ T^he older 

Nyaya admits eleven kinds of tarka, which the modern reduce 
to five, of which the chief is the reductio ad ahsurdum, 
called pramanabadhitarthaprasanga. The other four are 
atmasraya, or ignoratio elenchi ; anyonyasraya, or mutual 
dependence ; cakraka, or circular reasoning, and anavastha, 
or infinite regress. Even the reductio ud ahsurdum is re- 

^ * SaDdjgdbe'rthe’nyatarapak^&nukulakara^adari^aDfit taamin sambb&vaD&pratya* 
yastarkab/— N.M'., p. 8, 

* Vide Prof. Radbakriahnan’a * Indian Philosophy,’ Vol. II, p. 114. C/. * Sa cayam 

larko yyapak&bbftvavattvena nirpite dharmiigii vyftpyaayaharyaropad vyapakasyaharyftropa- 
lak^a^ab/ (C. K, Tarkftlaftkara’s tT.k& on Nyaya-Kusuraaftjali, p. 5.) 

® Op. cit, 
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garded as a case of fallacious reasoning, since it derives a 
conclusion which is absurd! ” Prasangasadhana can be sub- 
sumed under the last variety of tarka, viz., the ‘reductio ad 
absurdum,' subject to a necessary qualification. Prasahga- 
sSdhana differs in a very material respect from ‘ reductio ad 
absurdum,’ viz., that whereas the latter is requisitioned to 
prove the justice or correctness of a particular syllogistic 
argument by showing the contradictory supposition to be false, 
the former is employed for exactly the opposite purpose. 
According to modern Nyaya ‘ reductio ad absurdum ‘ has a 
two-fold utility; first, it serves to establish the universal 
proposition, the major premise, in which the invariable con- 
comitance of the middle term with the major term is enun- 
ciated (vySptigrahaka); secondly, it serves to prove the correct- 
ness of the conclusion established (visayaparisodhaka). The 
last variety corresponds to the ‘ reductio ad absurdum ’ of 
European logic, which “ consists in showing that the supposi- 
tion of the contradictory of the given conclusion is false and 
so, by opposition, the given argument is correct.” The logical 
procedure is however the same, viz., showing the absurdity of 
the contradictory supposition. The logical principle and pro- 
cedure are also the same in the case of prasafiganumana and 
t&rka; the difference lies in the application. The former is 
employed, for demonstrating the falsity of a given argument — 
thereby showing the logical necessity of the contradictory 
position being accepted. In fact, prasangasadhana can be 
included under ‘ pratibandhi,’ a variety of tarka enunciated 
by older Naiyayikas. 

The ordinary rule of debate requires that the middle term 
must be acceptable to both the parties (ubhayasiddha) and 
that the probandum (sadhya) must be a true fact. But the 
requisite conditions of prasahgauumana are that,(l) the probans 
(hetu) is false and assumed for argument’s sake on the state- 
ment of the opponent and is not accepted as true by the arguer 
(vftdin) himself, and (2) consequently the probandum is a false 
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issue, which is forced upon the adversary. (3) The inain 
implication of such argument is of course the truth of the 
contradictory position, which decisively invalidates the assump- 
tion of the adversary. This form of argument has been vei 7 
frequently employed with advantage by Buddhist philosophers 
against their adversaries. It is, however, significant that 
Dharmakirti in his Nydyahindu is very emphatic on the point 
that the, probans must be approved by both the parties in a 
debate. He has, therefore, included in his catalogue of fallaci- 
ous reasons those middle terms, which are not accepted by 
either of the parties (vadin or prativadin). It is plain, there- 
fore, that prasanga-hetu "(a falsely assumed middle term) has 
no place in the scheme of Dharmaklrti’s logic, and probably 
also in Dignaga’s system,' which has been mainly followed 
by Dharmakirti. In the Nyayapravesa and the Hetutattvo- 
padesa of Jetari ^ also, a middle term, which is not approved 
by common consent, has been declared to be a fallacious 
reason. 

Although the attitude of the orthodox Buddhist logicians 
is not friendly to such forms of argument, it is undeniable 
that it has played a very prominent part in the evolution of 
philosophical thought in India. Candrakirti, in the course 
of his comments on the first verse of the Madhyamika KarikS 
of Nagarjuna, has taken elaborate pains to elucidate the 
MSdhyamika’s position in logic. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the metaphysical position of absolute scepticism, which 
he adopts, precludes him from admitting the truth of, and 


‘ The present writer is indebted to Prof. 8. N. Dasgnpta and Prof. G. Tucci for the 
privilege of looking into the proofs of Dignaga’s Nyayamukha, translated into English 
from the Chinese version of the same by Prof. G. Tucci. It is gratifying that the 
present writer’s conjecture has beeu confirmed, as DignSga is insistent on the middle term 
being accepted by common consent. 

‘ The Hetutattvopade^a of Jetiiri is lest in the Sanskrit original, but it has been 
reconstructed from Tibetan by my pupil, Mr. Durgacaran Chatter jee, M.A. The re- 
constructed text with the Tibetan version and copious critical notes and an informing 
introduction is ready for printing. When published, it will be welcomed as a really 
scholarly work. 
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SO advancing at his own initiative, any of the premises of a 
syllogistic argument, the Madhyamika can, Gandrakirti argues, 
refute the arguments of his antagonists without prejudice to 
his philosophical predilections by the aid of PrasafiganurnSna. 
He, however, declines to be committed to the necessity of 
the contradictory proposition being established, as a Madhya- 
mika cannot have ex hypothesi any position of his own. He 
thinks that his duty consists in showing contradiction in the 
adversary’s position and not proving any paricular thesis of 
his own. In fact, he has no thesis in philosophy save and 
except that nothing can be proved.' A divergence of opinion, 
regarding the necessity of the contradictory position being 
accepted, which is the third condition of prasaAganurnSna, 
seems to have been responsible for the two main divisions of 
NSgarjuna’s followers into the Priisangika and SvStrantika 
schools, the latter insisting on the necessity of independent 
arguments for the refutation of the contradictory implication of a 
prasanganumana. So in this respect, the historical importance 
of prasaAganumana cannot be overestimated, ^rldhara, in his 
Nyayakandall, makes mention of prasaAgasadhana, which is 
the same thing as prasaAganumana, sadhana and anumana being 
synonymously used. He says “ PrasaAgasSdhana is not employ- 
ed for establishing one’s thesis, but for bringing home an 
undesirable contingency in the opponent’s position. And an 
undesirable contingency can be brought home by means of the 
data which are admitted by the opponent himself. It is not 
necessary that the argument, in order to be valid, should be 
recognised as valid and true by the arguer himself. The 
opponent cannot make a grievance of it and refuse to be con- 
vinced, though he himself admits every word of the argument 
to be true.” * 

^ • Tata^ca parapratijSftprati^edhamatraphaJatvat prasaftg&padanasya n&sti pra* 
tafigaviparyayspaUit. Tatba c&c&ryo bhuyasa prasabgSpafctimukbenaiva paroktfiai Dirft- 
karoHsroa/ Vide Prasanoapada of Candrakirti under Kir. I of M.K., p. 6. (B.T 8.). 

® PraaangapftdanafSca ua 8vapak?asadhan4yopfidlyate, kintu paraaya ankjtilpadanftr* 
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^antarak^ita, who is believed to have ' flourished in the 8th 
century, and his disciple, Kamalasila, have made use of pra- 
sahganumana in several places in the Tattvasahgraha and the 
PafljikS. In course of refuting the Mlmaihsa argument ‘that 
the Vedas are eternal and self-evident truths, as they are not the 
handiwork of any human author,’ ^antaraksita points out 
that the Vedas would become unmeaning, if they were indepen- 
dent of an author, as the truth or falsity of a statement is 
relative to the veracity or mendacity of the speaker, and the 
speaker being absent, the truth or otherwise of the Vedic state- 
ments would become impossible of ascertainment, Kamalasila 
in his Pafijika observes in this connexion that the argument 
(of Sftntaraksita) is a prasafigasadhana and not an independent 
argument, as the conclusion is obviously contrary to experience 
(the Vedas having a determinate meaning), and the reason, 
akartrkatva (independence of human authorship), is not 
approved by both the parties. But these two contingencies are 
allowable in a hypothetical argument of the type of reductio ad 
ahsurdum} 

The Naiyayikas, however, do not subscribe to the afore- 
said position, of the Buddhists. They do not recognise pra- 
sangasadhana as a logically justifiable form of argument. They 
are insistent in their demand that the middle term must he a 
real datum, attested by experienice and approved by, both the 
parties and not a mere hypothetical entity. Any infringement 
of the above dictum will make the fallacy of ‘ unproven middle 
term’ inevitable, ^afikarasvamin, an older Naiyftyika, em- 
phatically avers that whether the argument be a hypothetical or 

tham. Par5ni9tapad8nanca tadabhyupagamasiddhaireva dharmadibbi^ 6 akyam ftpidayi, 
turn. Tatra pratnapena svapratUir anapek^a^lya ; na liy evarn parah pratyavastbfttum 
arbati tav&aiddh& dharm&dayo, D&haih sTa8iddbe9vapitc9u pratipftdya iti. 

N. K., p. 197, 

' Prasabgas&dhaDam etad drav^avyam, anyath® hi avitantryepa Bftdbane dr9ta- 
virodhall^ syat- Tathft hi ‘ Agnibotram juhuyit avarga-kioia * ityadi v®ky5d artbapraiitir 
bbavanty upalabbjata eva, na oa dr9(aixiapatbotaib 4akyate, na ca akartrkatvam ubbaya- 
aiddham ityasiddbafi ca betub ayftt, prasangasftdhana tu dvayam apy adu^^am,’ T. 8. P, 
P, 487m ^nder ih, 1502-8, 
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an independent one, tlie probans must be attested by one’s own 
personal experience ; otherwise it (the probans) will fail to be 
appropriate. Kamalasila observes that the penalty of violation 
of this principle will be the fallacy of unproven middle term.‘ 

Jayantabhatta, the author of the Nyftyamanjarl, has an 
occasion to speak of prasahgasadhana in connexion with his 
animadversion on Kumarila for his denial of an omniscient 
yogin. Kumarila declares that even the supersensuous percep- 
tion of a yogin is not competent to envisage the real nature of 
dharma (duty). Jayantabhatta in opposing KumSrila says, “ if 
yogic perception be an established fact, your argument is vitiat- 
ed by self-cont'radiction ; if however it is non-existent, the 
middle term is unproven in respect of an unreal subject (asrayft- 
siddha). You have yourself stated the dictum in rebutting the 
doctrine of subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) that no infer- 
ence is possible from unreal data merely on the strength of 
other people’s belief. And as a (supposed) middle term, 
accepted only by the adversary, cannot prove the probandum, so 
also a (supposed) minor term, accepted only by the opponent, is 
not an acceptable datum.” * 

“ It may be argued that it is a case of prasahgas&dhana 
and prasaiga means the demonstration of a defect in an oppo- 
nent’s position by means of the data accepted by the latter 

No, this cannot be approved. Because, prasahgasftdhana is a 
form of argument, which is as unreal as a fresco-painting 


* is an older who is coiopletely igoored io the Br&hmiuical 

works and so would have been totally forgotten but for the quotations of his views in the 
Tattvasaftgraha and the Patijika. The opinion referred to is embodied in the following 
verse : Svatantryena prasaugena sadhanaih yat pravarttate. 

Svayam tadupalabdhau hi satyam sahgucchate na tu, 

T. 8., 61. 014 

‘ Anyatba byasiddbatadosah syftt.* T. S. P., under the above. 

^ Parasathsiddhamularh ca nanumanam prakalpate. 

Uktaoj bbavadbhir evedam airaiambaaadu9a];iam. 

. 8&d.bjasiddhir yatbk nftsti parasiddhena hetunft. 

Tathaiva dbarmisiddhatvam parasiddhyft na yujyate. N. p, 102. 
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without on a wall. Certainly a dissertation on the fragrance or 
otherwise of a sky-flower cannot be a justifiable procedure.” ^ 
The refusal of the Naiyayika to regard prasahganumSna 
as a valid means of cognition stands on a par with their denial 
of tarka as an independent means of knowledge. Hemacandra 
Suri in his Pramana-mimarhsa and Ratnakirti in his ‘Ksa^a- 
bhaihgasiddhi ’ have elaborately criticised the Naiyayika position 
.and they have made no scruple to declare that the denial of vali- 
dity to tarka is due to the cussedness of the Naiyayika and has 
no logic in its support. Without taking sides, we can legiti- 
mately hold that prasahgasadhana has been wielded as a potent 
logical weapon in the tangled controversies of the medieval age 
and is regarded as the only acceptable form of argument by the 
Madhyamika school. Whatever be the logical merits of it as a 
valid syllogistic reasoning, the historical importance of prasah- 
gasadhana cannot he underrated by any scrupulous student of 
Indian thought. 

ISatkari Mookbrjbe 


^ Tatraitat syat prasangasSdhanamidara, prasaftgai^ ca parapraaiddliya parasyftni^^. 

padaDam ucyate Naitadevam. 

PraBangaBadhaQaib naiua nastyeva paramartbata^. 

Taddhi kudyam vina tatra citrakarmeva lak^yate. 

Na hi nabbal^kusamasya saurabbasaurabbavicaro yuktah. 

NySyamafijan, pp. 102-103. 

* For a convenient understanding of the nature and function of praHaftgaBadhana as an 
invalidating form of argument we propose to give a concrete illustration in Aristotelian 
syllogistic form as follows 

(A) The MimSmsaka’a argument — 

All statements that have no authors are infallible, 

Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 

Vedic statements are infallible. 

(B) The Buddhist’s argument — 

. 11 statements that have no authors are unmeaning, 

Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 

.*, Vedic statements are unmeaning. 

The syllogism (B) is a prasahgasadhana in relation to the syllogism (A), as the latter 
is invalidated by the former, 

5 
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thank my friends Dr. Basil Kumar Maitra, M.A.i Pb.D., and Mr Aaananda 
Nag, B.A., an astute student of Indian and European philosophy, for drawing my notice 
to the inappropriateness of my using the terminology of European logic for elucidating the 
concepts of Indian logiu. There is a fundamental difference between Indian Nydya and 
European syllogism in that the former is not content with formal consistency alone, hut 
insists on the material truth of the premises and the conclusion, whereas formal consistency 
is the only criterion of Aristotelian syllogism. In fact, the whole controversy in connexion 
with prasahgasadhana would not have arisen at all, if formal consistency had been re- 
garded as the satisfying test of an argument by Indian logicians. But my apology for the 
use of European terms is that they are the De<vre9t equivalents of Indian logical concepts 
and in this I have only followed in the footsteps of veteran scholars like the late Dr. 
Vidyabhu9ana, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Prof. Radhakrisbnan and others, The readers are 
requested to bear this distinction in mind to guard against an obvious misunderstanding. 
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THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALY 

II 

It has been widely advertised both within the borders of 
Italy and in foreign countries that the magic touch of Musso- 
lini’s hand at once arrested the rapid decline of the lira and 
forced it up, reduced expenditure, increased the revenue, con- 
siderably retrenched the over-crowded Civil Service, balanced 
the State budget, stopped strikes and lock-outs, increased the 
productivity of the country, established law and order, and 
enhanced the national prestige in foreign countries. In short, 
Mussolini has been credited with having effected a miraculous 
transformation in every branch of Italian life. 

When the Fascists ca ne into power the deficit in the 
budget was estimated at four milliards. The progressive im- 
provement of the budget during the five years after the War gave 
the following figures : twenty-two milliards deficit in 1918; seven 
milliards in 1919 ; seventeen milliards in 1920 ; fifteen milliards 
in 1921 ; four milliards in 1922. Considering the strain imposed 
by the War, the financial resources of the country and the state 
of the budget of other countries like France and Germany, it 
must be conceded that the work of the previous Governments was 
not negligible. Moreover, various measures had already been 
initiated by the pre-Fascist Cabinets to cope with the remain- 
ing deficit and the budget would have been balanced soon. 

The financial policy of the Fascist Government was deci- 
dedly unsound from the economic standpoint. Thus while the 
State was staggering under a huge budgetary deficit, Mussolini’s 
Government, among others, repealed the Giolittan legislation 
relating to the inscription of securities and the levy of death 
duties. The consequent deficit in the revenue was sought to be 
made good by taxing the poorer and working classes and by the 
time-honoured method of inflation. 

Contrary to his repeated promises, Mussolini has failed to 
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effect any appreciable retrenchment in the Public Services. In 
one respect the State expenditure has presumably gone up, for, 
Mussolini has to maintain a larger secret service as we’l as a 
numerous body of propagandists both at home and abroad. The 
budget figures are most unreliable and, it is said, much window- 
dressing is practised here. Moreover, there is another circum- 
stance which is fraught with grave consequences, and this is that 
a few persons, who are not necessarily honest,^ prudent and 
patriotic, are able to dispose of milliards of public money even 
in the interests of private concerns, without either public or 
parliamentary control. 

Soon after his accession to power, Mussolini declared that 
he would bring about a rapid rise in the lira. But here the 
Black Shirt, with his bludgeon and castor-oil bottle, could not 
help the ‘Duce,’ and between 192'2 and 1925, the ‘ lira deprecia- 
ted nearly a third and inflation chiefly accounts for this 
depreciation. It is only recently that Mussolini adopted the 
sound policy of devaluation which resulted in a greater stability 
of internal prices. On December 21st, 1927, Mussolini an- 
nounced the return of Italian currency to a gold basis with the 
stabilisation of the lira at 92’46 to the pound sterling.* 

A Koyal Decree of January 15th, 1923, instituted the 
“•Volunteer Militia for National Safety,” to be recruited from 
among the Fascists whose character and qualities are vouched 
for by the Prime Minister and the Pascista authorities to whom 
he delegates his powers. The force “ is at the service of God 
and the Fatherland and under the orders of the head of the 
Government.’ The necessity for such a Militia is plain 
enough. Mussolini knows that he does not enjoy the confidence 
of the majority of the people ; and he cares but little for this 

6/. Prezzolini ; Fascism, pp. 60-61, ‘ With a few notable excoptious rumour 
had it that corruption was practised in the Fascist Government.. .It is a significaut 
fact that Fascists who had been poor before the “ March ou Rome ” became rich after 
a year of political life, whereas honest politics have alway.s tended to render their 
protagonist poor.*’ 

* The Annual Register, 1927, p. 149. 
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confidence, as he himself says, “I declare that, if possible^ I; 
want to govern with the consent of the majority of the people, 
but whilst waiting for this consent to be formed . I collect the 
maximum available force.... Should consent be lacking, force 
still remains. In all the measures the Government takes, we 
shall put before this people this dilemma : either accept them 
from a high spirit of patriotism or submit to them. This is 
how I conceive the state and how I understand the art of 
governing the nation.” ' So a purely party militia has been 
formed at the expense of the taxpayers to insure the perpetua- 
tion of Fascist rule even against the will of the people. 

One of the first measures of Mussolini was to force, through 
a timid Parliament under threat of violence, an Electoral Eeform 
Bill ^ which would ensure a substantial majority to Fascism in 
the Chamber even though it might be in a decided minority in 
the country. 

The mock Elections of J924 were held under this law ; and 
although all sorts of violence, intimidation, etc., were freely 
indulged in by Mussolini’s ” disciplined ” Fascist Militia, 
the Opposition Parties were able to secure an unexpectedly 
large number of votes. 

Mussolini often speaks ini terms of the State and the 
Nation. ” The State,” declares the Dictator, ” does not .re- 
present a party, it represents the nation as a whole, it includes 
all, is over all, protects all, and fights any attempt made against 
its inviolable sovereignty.” The State certainly represents 
the nation ; but who constitutes the nation? The Fascisti. In 

' Speech delivered on March 7th, 1923. Vide “ Mnssolioi as revealed in his 
Speches ” (English edition) by Baron Severeno, pp. 272-73. Mussolini always believes in 
forced consent. 

* The lines of the Bill were as follows : The whole kingdom to be considered as one 
constituency, divided into fifteen electoral districts to facilitate voting in each district, ne 
party to be allowed to put forward candidates for more than two-thirds of the seats 
allotted ; the results of the whole Kingdom to be added up. The party obtaining the 
greatest numbtr of votes — provided they were more than 25 p. c. of the total — to win 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber, the remaining third being proportionately divided 
among the ocher competing lists. 
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practice, none but a Fascist is a patriot or a citizen. Fascism 
is synonymous with ‘ nation,’ with State, hence the signifi- 
cance of such epithets as “ Fascist State,” ‘ National Fascist 
Militia,’ etc., and naturally, therefore, the State fights any 
attempt made against her, that is, it fights against anybody 
who dares to defy Fascism.* 

“All power to all Fascism,” — this is the motto repeatedly 
preached by Fascist leaders. But conscious that the power of 
Fascism rests not upon the will of the people, but on force, the 
Fascists are bent on consolidating their position both in the 
economic and in the political field. For this purpose, the 

f 

Syndicates Law, which breaks up the population into Syndi- 
cates, has been promulgated. “ The Syndicates — every kind 
of activity in a given district is to have two, one for employers 
and the other for employed — are the foundations upon which the 
Syndicalist State is being built. Next, as we ascend, come 
the Provincial Federations, which are themselves formed by 
the Syndicates in each province. Over these again are twelve 
National Federations, six for employers and six for employed, 
representing industry, commerce, agriculture, banking and 
transport by land, air and water, together with two special 
bodies for the professions and the handicraftsmen. Then come 
th» two confederations, into which the Syndicalist State is 
divided, themselves constituted by the twelve National Federa- 
tions, and finally, at the apex of the pyramid stands the Mi nis- 
ter of Corporations, Mussolini himself, with the National 
Council of Federations.’’ "■ 

This Syndicalist reform ensures the ‘fascistisation’ of the 
organisations of capitalists and labourers and is simply a means 
of perpetuating the domination of the Fascist party. P*or in- 
stance, according to the law, one syndicate only can obtain 
legal recognition for each category in a given district ; and it 


* C/. the case of Russia here “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” actually means 
** the dictatorship of the class-conscious pioletariat,” i.e., the Cormniinist Party only. 

'' The Round Table, June, 1927, pp. 408*09. 
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must include (or in the case of an employers’ association, 
must employ labourers who include) at least ten per cent, of the 
workers in the trade which it represents. The directors of 
these Syndicates must give proof of capacity, morality and 
unswerving national loyalty ; legal recognition may, therefore, 
be withheld from any association which is or seems to be anti- 
Pascist in character. As regards membership of these associa- 
tions, “a good political conduct from a national point of view ” 
is the sine qua non of entry. The plain meaning of this ap- 
parently innocent proviso is that the door is closed against one 
who is not — or what is worse — who does not pretend to be, a 
Fascist. Although these associations may not ’represent more 
than a bare one-tenth of all the members of a given category, 
the decisions agreed to by them in regard to wage-contracts, 
labour disputes, and so on, are legally binding upon the entire 
category even though the majority may be deadly opposed to 
such decisions. 

The president or the secretary of any association may be 
nominated or elected, according to the constitution of the asso- 
ciation. But these officers must have the approval of the 
Ministry of the Interior, this approval being revocable at any 
time. The above-named officers are to be aided by a Council 
of directors, elected by the members of the association. T^jese 
Councils are under the supervision of the Prefect and the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, and in the case of associations larger than 
provincial, of the ministry concerned. The latter may dis- 
solve these Councils and put complete powers in the liands of 
the president and the secretary of the association. All precau- 
tion has thus been taken to ensure absolute control over the 
employers’ and employees’ organisations, by the Government. 

Article 13 of the Syndicate Law provides that “all contro- 
versies relating to the governing of collective labour relation, 
whether they concern the application of collective contracts and 
other existing regulations, or whether they concern demands for 
new labour conditions, are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
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Courts of Appeal acting as Labour Tribunals.” The Labour 
Court shall consist of three magistrates to whom shall be added 
from time to time two citizens with an expert knowledge of the 
problems of production and labour. The Court would pass 
judgment in cases of the application of existing contracts in 
conformity with the laws respecting the interpretation and 
execution of contracts, and in cases of the formulation of new 
conditions of labour (i.e., when the dispute arises from a claim 
either of the employers or of the employees that the existing 
contract is no longer just in the light of the new economic 
situation), according to equity, adjusting the interests of the 
employers to those of the employees and in every case safeguard- 
ing the superior interests of production. 

As a corollary to the above, strikes and lock-outs have been 
declared illegal and provisions have been made for inflicting 
heavy punishments on those who participate in and especially 
those who foment, strikes and lock-outs.* 

The success of this bold and radical experiment must depend 
on the impartiality and integrity of the Labour Tribunals. If 
the past be any indication of the future we may say that impar- 
tiality and justice can hardly be expected from these judges. 
‘Judges and Magistrates are looked upon as employees of the 
St^te, which means of Fascism’ — and in delivering judgments 
they are expected, if not forced, to respect the wishes of the 
Fascist Government and their underlings. As regards the 
experts, it is true that they are not to be representatives of 
either employers or employees ; but they are to be citizens of 
“exemplary and immaculate moral and political conduct,” 
which really means that they are to be true and tried Fascists. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that “the regulation of industrial 
relations is governed by purely political, one might even say 
partisan, considerations rather than by economic ones.” ^ One 

* Fide Political Science Quarterly, June, 1927 Italy’s New Syndicalist Constitu- 
tioD*’ by H. W. Schneider. 

® Vide The Round Table, June, 1927, pp 500*501. To-day the Fascist Government is 
able to control and coerce the associations of both employers an J workers. But how long 
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cannot help concluding tliat this elaborate and complicated 
Syndicalist Law should more aptly be looked upon as a weapon 
for party dominance than as a sincere attempt to solve the 
vexed problem of the conflict of Capital and Labour. 

Having consolidated his position in the economic sphere, 
Mussolini has now turned his attention to the political field. 
We have seen that soon after his seizure of the reins of Govern- 
ment Mussolini promulgated an Electoral Law which practically 
guaranteed a standing majority to the Fascist Party in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Violence and intimidation were used 
both within and without the Parliament and it was reduced to a 
mere ornamental body. Still discordant voices we*re sometimes 
heard within the ('harnber. To stifle the least opposition within 
Parliament the Fascist Government have passed the Law dated 
May 17th, 1928, which has abolished the existing Parliament. 
Under it “the directing committees of the federations of employ- 
ers and employees and a few other Fascist cultural tissociations 
will draw up a list of a thousand candidates. This goes to the 
Grand Fascist Council in Rome and the names of 400 deputies 
will be selected by it, partly from the list and partly from 
candidates of its own choosing. The names finally selected will 
be published in the Official Gazette, and the third Sunday after- 
wards the citizens will be invited to signify their approval gr 
disapproval by ivriting on a ballot paper the simple word, ‘ Yes ’ 
or ‘No.’”' 

The first plebiscite is to be held on the 24th March, 1929, 
the anniversary of the foundation of Fascism. As usual this 
plebiscite will be attended with Fascist coercion and intimida- 
tion and the result of voting will reveal to the whole world, as 
Mussolini intends to show, the great popularity of the Fascist 
rule. A more glaring mockery of elections could hardly be con- 
ceived. The fact that the candidates are to be proposed by 

will these assosiations loeekly bow 'iown to its fiats, especially after the strong hand of 
Mussolini will have been removed ? 

' The Bound Table, December, 1928. 

6 
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the federations of employers and employees has led some persons 
to believe that instead of the old political Parliament Italy will 
have a Chamber of practical men to help the Executive with 
valuable advice — of men who are experts in the various branches 
of industry, agriculture, science, etc. This would certainly have 
been an interesting experiment. But nothing of the sort is 
contemplated. “ There is no representation,” observe the Gov- 
ernment in their report to Parliament on the Bill, ” of the in- 
terests of categories, but a choice from among the various cate- 
gories, of men capable of furthering the historical aims of the 
nation.” The Corporative Parliament will, therefore, be com- 
posed, not of business men selected for their special technical 
knowledge, but of men who are of genuine and proved Fascist 
faith. 

When the Bill came before the Senate one Senator pointed 
out that the whole machinery would hinge upon the Grand Fas- 
cist Council, a revolutionary body formed after the march on 
Rome, with no basis in law. To meet this pointed criticism the 
Grand Council drew up a law for its own ” Constitutionalisa- 
tion.” It has become the supreme organ co-ordinating all the 
activities of the Regime and will be in fact above the Chamber 
as well as the Senate. At the head of the Grand Council stands 
Mussolini in his capacity as Prime Minister and Head of the 
Government. The Premier is ” of right ” President of the 
Grand Council. He summons the Council and fixes the order 
of the day. Next to him stands the Secretary to the Fascist 
Party who is ex-officio Secretary to the Grand Council. The 
other members fall under three categories. Firstly, those who 
have belonged to the Grand Council for at least three years in 
their capacity as members of Government ; and some ex-Secre- 
taries of the Fascist Party. Secondly, those who are qualified 
by reason of the functions they exercise, namely, the Presidents 
of the Senate and of the Chamber, the Secretaries of State, the 
General Commanding the Voluntary Militia, and some others. 
All the persons falling under the above categories are appointed 
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by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Miniater. The third 
category includes ‘ persons who have deserved well of the nation 
and of the cause of the Fascist revolution’ and are appointed by 
the Prime Minister on his own motion ; he has also the right 
to dismiss them. Thus all authority over the Grand Council is 
vested in the Premier, 

The duties and powers of the Grand Council are very wide. 
It must be consulted on all questions of a ‘ constitutional charac- 
ter ’ — questions dealing with the succession to the Throne and 
the Royal prerogatives, the composition and functions of the 
Grand Council itself, of the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ; the powers and privileges of the Prime Minister ; the 
organisation of the Syndicates and Corporations ; the relations 
between the State and the Holy See ; and certain international 
treaties. The Grand Council also draws up a list of persons 
considered suitable to fill up vacancies in the Ministry, besides 
keeping in reserve a list of names from among which, when a 
vacancy occurs, the Crown may choose the Head of the Govern- 
ment,' 

In view of these most important duties of the Grand Coun- 
cil, especially of its duty of selecting finally the members of the 
proposed Chamber, it is absolutely essential that this body 
should be in the closest sympathy with the Government an(} 
should always be amenable to their wishes. Like the above- 
mentioned Syndicalist reform, this law * fastens the Fascist 
regime more firmly than ever upon the neck of the Italian people. 
State, Government and Party have now been bound together 
inextricably.’ This law is one more proof, if further proof be 
needed, of the well-known motto “All power to Fascism.’’ 

T-he virtual suppression of Parliament soon after the Fas- 
cists came into pow3r brought in its train the suppression of 
local self-government. Almost all the Municipal Boards were 
dissolved. The Municipalities are now administered by Podes- 

* Vide IHie Fortnightly Review, January, 1928 : ** The Law of the Fascist Grand 
Council.’' 
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tas nominated by the Prefects who are themselves the nominees 
of Mussolini, Many of these Podestas are men of violence and 
often unworthy of the position they occupy. ‘ Citizens pay 
rates and taxes which arc becoming heavier from day to day, 
but they have no voice in public affairs.’ 

Woe to the Italian who does not ha))pcn to bo a Fascist, 
for, prosperity and security are not in his way. As things 
stand, “ membership of the Fascist Party is a second and more 
important form of Italian citizensl»ip ; to be without it is to 
forego civil rights and to lose liberty of voting, domicile, move- 
ment, work, speech and even thought. ’ ’ Italian life in all its 
manifestatibns must bear the hall-mark of Fascism. The 
Calendar dates from the coming of the Fascists into power. At 
school teachers have to accept the Fascist creed. Upiversity 
profes.sors have to swear allegiance to the regime. 

The independence of the Judiciary hardly exists.' The 
Judges have become an instrument of oppression in the hands 
of the Fascists. One instance will make this clear. Recently 
a law has been passed providing for capital punishment in cases 
of attempts upon the life of the King or the Prime Minister, 
and offences against the security of the State. Now, a man 
had shot a couple of Fascists. The Judges sentenced him to 
.death on the ground that a man who kills a Fascist ‘ is guilty 
of an attempt against the Security of the State.’ " The famous 
Matteoti murder trial will rank among the most glaring instances 
of the perversion of justice in the world. 

Fascism is incredibly intolerant of criticism ; it wants that 
the people should submit to its rule without the slightest whisper 
or criticism against it. The Parliament does not practically 
function, the platform has been suppressed, and last, but not 

■ Matteoti : The Fnacisti Exp„Ke,l, p, 01. 'I'liis view iloe.^ n„l appear to bo an exag- 
gerated one. 

Even the lawyers have not escaped. “ It is now established by law in Italy that 
anti-nationalists, that is, opponents of Fascism, may not exercise the profession of a 
i>nrriBter....’* Nitti : Bolshevism, Fascism and Democracy, p. 87. 

® Vide The Bound Table, December, 1928 : “ Italy in 
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the least, the Press, the great modern vehicle of thought, 
has been subjected to the harshest and most unprecedented 
censorship and repression. The newspapers can offer tio 
criticism of the Administration and the Party ; the Prefects 
inform thorn every morning what to write and what not to 
write. As a matter of fact, they have only to cry hallelujah 
to Mussolini and his Party. A deadly monotony pervades 
the entire Italian Press. The public have ceased to take any 
interest in the Italian papers. 

In the latter part of 1926 an attempt was made on Musso* 
lini’s life * and as a result a series of the most repressive laWs 
was promulgated. The Press law has been more stiffened; the 
movements of Italians, especially of those who are su.spected of 
having been or being in the smallest degree anti-Pascist, are 
watched very carefully by an elaborate secret service; the pass- 
port law is most vexatious and troublesome. Anti-Fascism is 
visited with long terms of imprisonment or deportation. AM 
the political parties except the Fascist Party have been dissolved ; 
and any attempt to revive them is punished by three to five 
years’ imprisonment. The Fascists have, indeed, carried things 
to such a point that even literary, scientific and artistic clubs 
are under their control. A number of other repressive measures 
could be mentioned. , 

We have so long briefly noticed the origin, progress and 
ultimate triumph of Fascism. It has already held the reins of 
Cxovernment for more than six years. All these years there has 
been too much talk and enthusiasm about Mussolini and Fascism 
in most of the war-weary European countries. The reason is 
not far to seek. Distracted and demoralised by the multifarious 
difficulties which are the legacy of the horrible War the 
like of which the world has never known before, many foreigners 
wonder whether the Fascists may not have a plan for themselves. 
But they are sure to be disappointed. There is nothing 

’ It is not unlikely, as Nitti suggests, p. 91, that a series of attempts ou Mussoliai’s 
life have bceu got up in order to have an excuse for violence. 
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st/ikingly new in Mussolini’s creed/ if he has any creed or 
philosophy at all. The arguments he uses to discredit liberty, 
democracy, parliament and elections, and to extol autocracy, 
force, bureaucracy, obedience, etc., have more than once been 
used before by despotic rulers and dictators. The relative 
merits of parliamentary democracy and ‘ dictatorial ’ autocracy 
are a topic which is very frequently discussed. Doubts are 
expressed if “ parliamentary institutions will be able to survive 
the discredit into which they are fallen and their impotence to 
solve the great moral, economic, political and social problems 
facing the nations,” Like all other human institutions parlia- 
mentary institutions are admittedly imperfect. But then, 
dictatorships are no panacea for the ills from which the post- 
war world is suffering; the problems referred to above, “ are in 
themselves, grave, difficult, complex, and even insoluble, and .. 
the fault does not lie with the political instruments ” if no 
solution is found which is at once speedy, complete and 
acceptable. 

Fascism is not Aladdin’s Lamp that could work miracles. 
Under Fascist rule Italy, it may be boldly asserted, has not 
become extraordinarily happy and prosperous. On a fortnight’s 
acquaintance with the fashionable hotels and the professional 
guides, as one observer ^ writes, a laudatory view of Fascism 
is justified. “ In 1927,” continues the same writer, “ the 
whole country seems to be suffused with discontent on the one 
hand and unmistakable suppression on the other. Freedom of 
speech and of thought is visibly suppressed. The population 
seems to live in continual fear and apprehension. Espionage 

is rampant Though in public nervousness is rife, in private 

criticism has become outspoken. Four years ago opinion amongst 
the middle classes was generally favourable to the Government. 

' ^ Id this respect Bolshevism is of interest to the student of Economics and of 
Sociology ; for, with all its defects, Bolshevism represents an ideal inasmuch as it has 
for its aim the reconstruction of society on an entirely new basis. 

* A correspondent to “ Nation and Atbeneum,” Oct. 22nd, 1927. 
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Now, from all quarters one hears complaints and criticisms.”... 

‘ There is an acute economic crisis; the cost of living has gone 
up; taxation is incredibly heavy.’ It is not contended that 
Fascism has done nothing for Italy, for it must be admitted that 
under Mussolini the prestige of Italy abroad has greatly increas- 
ed, and her voice has now considerable weight in European 
diplomacy. But the fact remains that the benefits conferred by 
it might as well have been conferred by other governments and, 
what needs greater emphasis, that these benefits are more than 
neutralised by the loss of personal safety, political liberty and 
other requisites of civilised existence. 

But the end of Fascism is not yet. Mussolini has often 
notified all those whom it may concern that he was not going to 
abdicate power till he could help doing it ; and he has at his 
back the Fascist Militia ‘ an armed oligarchy, some hundred 
thousand young men of the middle and lower middle classes ’ 

who are certainly not going to relax their grip on power It 

is true that, of late. Fascism “ has lost a good deal of industrial- 
ist and agriculturist sympathy without breaking down the 
mistrust of the masses,” and that ‘practically all the intellectual 
elements are against it.’ It may be true that Mussolini’s per- 
sonal popularity is waning, that the magic of his- name is 

disappearing Nevertheless he is unquestionably the one 

strong man in Italy. And at present there is in Italy no indivi- 
dual or party strong enough to supplant him. Fascism may, 
therefore, continue, even as it is to-day, for years to come. 

In the meantime, the Fascist military occupation of Italy 
is likely to benefit the world, especially the western world, in at 
least two ways. In the first place, its horrors will bring home 
to the minds of men that with all its defects Democracy is far 
better than dictatorship; and in the second, Fascism is a warn- 
ing to the upholders of democratic institutions to set their own 
houses in order, that is, to replace false democracy by true 
democracy. In a way, the Fascist dictatorship in italy may be 
regarded as the culminating point ot Italian political evolution. 
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For, as the able historian Professor Ferrero observes, “ We in 
Italy have never known a true and genuine representative 
system. The democracy which to-day is on its trial ‘ [and was 
buried down in October, 19‘22] was a fraudulent imitation, 
which cloaked a personal dictatorship and the rul (5 of a small 
clique, and never more so than under the long regime which 

has taken its name from Signor Giolitti ” ' 

In conclusion, let us hope with Don Sturzo, the well-known 
founder and Leader of the Popular Party and now an exile in 
England, that “To-day in the torment of a dictatorship that 
has superseded^an already tottering Political Class, is the time 
for the ripening of the germs of a second Risorgiinento, in which 
Italy shall reconquer her freedom and realise true democracy. 
For, inspite of everything, and to-day more than ever, the trend 
of the Modern Stale is towards Democracy.’’ '' 

{Concluded) 

Abani Bhusan Hudra 


^ Written before the march on Rome. 

* Ferrpro : Four years of Fascism. Gf. also “ The History of European Liberalism ” 
by Prof. Ruggiero who, speaking about Italy, observes : * An impressive fatjade of 
Liberalism and Democracy concealed ii decadent governing class and a non-political 
populace.” 

® Sturzo : Italy and Fascism, p. 239. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INSPIRATION IN MUSIC 
AND POETRY 

Most of our readers will know what inspiration is, "they will 
have heard of it at some time or other in their lives, and it is 
not improbable that a large number of them have actually ex- 
perienced on several occasions some faint unexplainable craving 
after the beautiful in life, prompted perhaps by the sight of a 
beautiful picture or a poem, or, if neither of these, by the 
liquid beauty of some cadence of music that sjtole upon the 
listening ear like sunshine steals in golden glory across the 
blackness of a dismal plain. 

T have listened to a large number of people at various times 
who have attempted, in most cases with poor results, to explain 
the cause and effect of inspiration upon the cultured ear. I have 
heard it said on more than one occasion that it is only a chosen 
few who are susceptible to that state of mind that inspiration 
shall be pleased to call them. This is a great mistake, and a 
wrong thing to say, for I would venture to state, without fear of 
contradiction, that everyone is inspired at some period or other 
in their life to do certain things, some write a book, others con- 
trive to make a mechanical device, others a medicinal cure* or 
preparation, others compose music ; and so I might go on detail- 
ing examples where inspiration is a direct incentive towards the 
conception of something that is not in existence, at least, not in 
the knowledge of the person concerned. 

Nor is inspiration reserved to one sex alone. I could enu- 
merate to my readers countless examples where woman has been 
unconsciously or, in many cases, consciously urged to some 
deed or act of beauty through the direct agency of inspiration, 
a point that destroys sex prejudice. 

Painters are inspired, musicians are inspired, poets are 
inspired, singers are inspired, in fact all branches of art embrace 

7 
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inspiration, for it is the mainstay by which art exists and 
flourishes. 

Inspiration is conveyed by very many and devious ways. I 
could give as examples the shrill sweet piping of a bird at dusk, 
the glory of an autumnal sunset, the awe-inspiring scene of a 
storm, a glade of sunlit trees, a busy market scene, the peaceful 
tranquillity of a hill-side stream, or the placid quietness of a 
fishing harbour at mid-afternoon. Inspiration can be found 
almost everywhere that boasts any pretence toward beauty at 
all. The next time that you go for a walk just try to capture a 
little of the inspiration that lies in the beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery, thus you will obtain for yourself a slight taste of 
the delicious nectar by which artists work. 

Many of the world’s greatest poets and writers drew their 
inspiration largely from two sources — Nature and Love. For a 
typical example of this I would recommend my readers to the 
works of Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Longfellow, and 
Robert Burns ; in the poems of these great men I am sure they 
would find much that is beautiful and helpful in their studies of 
literature. 

In the West huge numbers of songs and poems are written 
and published every year ; from many of these poems com- 
posers receive the inspiration to write a beautiful song or aria. 
Whilst I was in the studio of a notable Midland musician 
recently, he played one of his latest compositions over to me 
on his piano ; it was a delightful fragment of song, the inspira- 
tion for which came from a poem by Percy Shelley. This is 
the secret of the source of a large amount of music, even if 
composers do not adapt their music to the words and publish 
the final combination as a song, they read poems to create 
“ atmosphere ” in their minds, from which springs the elusive 
inspiration. 

Music is not so popular in the East as in the West, at 
least it is of a totally different calibre, and so many of my 
readers will not be on intimate terms with the life-histories of 
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many of the more famous music composers of the Western 
liemispheres, but I propose to cite various incidents below that 
occurred in the lives of a number of them whilst in search of 
inspiration. Firstly, we hear of Gluck, one of the earliest 
operatic composers, seeking inspiration amid the haunts of 
Dame Nature. He w'rote some of his very best music sitting 
in the middle of a beautiful green meadow with his beloved 
piano before him and a bottle of wine at his elbow. Here with 
the most natural and lovely music in the whole world, the music 
of God’s own creation, flowing around him sweetly and without 
cease, he wrote some of those pieces of music that are still the 
delight of the Western world of music. 

Sacchini, the Italian composer, presents a very peculiar 
case. He found that he wrote music best when his cats were 
playing around his feet ! Now it is very difficult indeed to 
trace any connection whatever between cats and musical 
inspiration, at least, it is to me ; perhaps their dainty 
style of walking suggests to the mind some intricate dance 
rhythm. Some little time ago a pianoforte composition entitled 
“ Kitten of the Keys ” won quite a measure of popularity 
before it faded into the inevitable obscurity of second-rate music. 
It represented, or suggested, by means of cleverly arranged 
musical progressions, a cat walking up and down a pianoforte 
keyboard, which, strange to relate, is a proceeding of which 
they seem quite fond. Sacchini also drew quite an amount of 
inspiration from the society of pretty women. 

Rossini, who was another Italian, wrote most successfully 
when under the influence of rich red wine and sparkling cham- 
pagne. Paisiello noted down nearly all of his delightful works 
whilst reclining in bed, where he could recline in absolute com- 
fort and pursue the elusive Muse at his own leisure. 

Beethoven, the great and immortal German composer, 
would spend hours in the solitary depths of forests in search of 
musical thought ; the divine voice of the Creator spoke to 
Beethoven through the medium of the whirling breeze and the 
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singing birds, and it is this same voice that underlies all his 
works. He would venture out in the midst of a violent rain- 
storm to glory in the awesome majesty of it all. What a noble 
mental picture that suggasts to our minds, reader — a wild howl- 
ing night, a rain-washed meadow or wooded dell, and Beethoven, 
exultant and enthralled, striding across the fields, his long hair 
flowing out behind him caught in the playful fingers of the 
breeze, the thunder rumbling angrily and the lightning Hashing 
its fearful challenge to mere man. As we listen to his com- 
positions it all rises before us, the lightning, the thunder, the 
calm before, and after, the storm, the singing of birds, and the 
voice of the Supreme Musician of all. 

So much then for the methods of the great musicians. 
They have sought by means of notes of music to convey their 
impressions and ideals of life and thought, as the poet and 
writer have by means of the written word. Edgar Allan Poe, 
the American poet, declares that the origin or the desire to 
write poetry or music, which are very closely allied, lies in a 
thirst for a wilder, boundless beauty than earth itself supplies. 
Also that the resultant poetry or music is the imperfect effort to 
satisfy this immortal longing. For it is only in the pleasurable 
contemplation of Beauty that we obtain elevation of the soul, 
and through the elevation of the soul, attainment of the Divine. 
Beautiful thoughts, words, characters, actions, lovely surround- 
ings and aims are surely the ultimate endeavour of Education. 

A poem, to be truly worthy of the name, must be beautiful 
in all ways, in tone, atmosphere, metre, imagination and form. 
This is where inspiration plays its part. No amount of careful 
deliberation and careful arrangement of words on the part of an 
uninspired person will produce the beautiful effect of an inspired 
line like the following 


“ Night’s candles have burnt out and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
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The poet himself, when called upon, could not explain his 
arrangement of the words ; all he knew was, that in a moment 
of inspiration those same words in the formation given above 
came readily to his hand, and if they had not been written down 
at once, would have been lost for ever. 

Lkland J. Behhv 
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MILTON’S ‘ SATAN ’ 

Beeching remarks that the successor to Aristotle’s praise 
of Homer as a “sufficient” poet of human nature is “not Milton 
but Shakespeare.” In the main, Beeching’s observation is just. 
Milton’s chief consideration was to preach the lesson that liberty 
consists in obedience to God’s will, and in order to carry out his 
purpose he bowed to certain (often accidental) conceptions of 
God and His angels, of Adam and Eve, of Sin and Death, as 
they were revealed to him in the Old Testament and later histori- 
cal and Theological books. 

The consistency of treatment .which had, throughout the 
centuries, characterised the other personages employed by Milton 
in his epic had, however, never in like measure characterised 
the Satan of literature and popular imagination. Mentioned 
only three times in the Old Testament,’ Satan was first connec- 
ted with the Serpent of the Garden in the Books of the “Inter- 
mediate” period. By New Testament limes he had become 
firmly fixed in the minds of men as a personal being, the 
originator and instigator of sin and death, the source of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, the head of a hierarchy 
of evil spirits, the great antagonist of God and mankind. 
For a thousand years and more, the popular explanation 
of the Atonement through suffering was that the Crucifixion 
was a ransom offered to Satan for the redemption of Man. 
For many centuries after the explosion of that belief the 
moral struggle continued to be regarded as a personal fight with 
Satan. Meanwhile the alleged physical appearance of the Devil 
underwent radical changes. As “the accuser of our brethren ” 
he had still the undimraed lustre of an archangel. In 7?caa- 
lation^ he becomes “ a great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and seven crowns upon his heads ” — a thing of 

■ ChroD. xxr, 1 ; Job. 1, 6 ; Xeofa. Ill, 1. 

’ XIII, 1. 
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dread, yet of splendour. After his fall from his “ bright 
eminence ” the splendour fades and, in the medieval imagina- 
tion, disappears entirely, leaving only an ogre-like personifica- 
tion of ghoulish gruesomeuess, with the horns and hoofs of a 
satyr. With the rise of the modern drama, however, we dis- 
cover traces of another change, which seems to harbinger the 
Mephistopheles— a “ tricksy spirit” — of Goethe : a change, 
moreover, which was due ; for in the Morality plays the dreaded 
ghoul of the Middle Ages had come to be little more formidalde 
than the butt of the Clown — 

I am gone, sir. 

And anon, sir, 

I’ll be with you again. 

In a trice. 

Like to the old vice. 

Your need to sustain ; 

Who, with dagger of lath, 

In hisi rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, hu ! to the devil : 

Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails, dad ; 

Adieu, goodinan devilj 

Milton, therefore, in the absence of one generally accepted 
notion of Satan, could fashion that gentleman as he pleased : 
and the artist in him did not fail to take the opportunity offered 
for the presentation of an original character. Widely different 
is his creation from all previous pictures of the Enemy. Gone 
is the gruesomeness which characterises the Satan of Tasso or of 
Dante. Nor is the Satan here, as in the English Moralities, a 
subject of laughter among groundlings. As Shakespeare trans- 
formed Vice, the satellite of Satan, into immortal fools and 
jesters, so Milton has humanised Satan himself. The result is 
that Satan immediately becomes the most interesting character 
in Paradise Lost. He certainly is the most original ; and in some 

^ Twelfth Nightf IV, 2. For the Satan of literature, see Afasson's The Three l)evih^ 
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degree he supplies that human interest the want of which Dr. 
Johnson, fairly enough, brings as a general charge against 
Milton’s epic.* He is both heroic and humane, so that modern 
sentiment ^ has given him the position of the real hero of the 
poem — a position, it may be remarked, which the Puritan in 
Milton never intended him to occupy. A lone and splendid 
figure, he faces Sin and Death, Chaos, and the assembled host 
of Gabriel unflinchingly.'' A pillar of strength to his fallen 
followers, who rejoice in “ their matchless chief ” and recognise 
his superiority to themselves,' he nevertheless refrains from issu- 
ing arbitrary commands which he may well be supposed to be 
entitled to issue. He imposes his will on the other fallen 
angels, but only after debate has shown that his proposals are in 
closest keeping with the general weal.'' Possessed of the spirit 
of noblesse oblige, alone he launches out into the scarce known 
terrors of Chaos in order to blaze a trail from Hell to Earth 
and conquer the new World for his subjects." Like Macbeth, 
lie has all the pride which arises from consciousness of merit : 
unlike Coriolanus, he has no trace of arrogance towards inferi- 
ors. He has sensibility and sportsmanship. At the thought 
of his responsibility for the sorry plight of his followers he sheds 
“ tears such as angels weep.” ’ The innate divinity, the sheer 
gtace and happy innocence of Adam and Eve, touch him pro- 
foundly. “Public reason just,” high considerations of State, 
alone restrain him from obeying his natural inclination to spare 
his defenceless quarry even at the risk of eternal damnation." At 
the very moment when all his hopes and schemes are about to 
come to fruition, Eve’s 

every air 

Of gesture or least action overawed 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought : 

* Essay on Milton. a Dating from Dryden. 

® II, 648-870 ; 871-1009 ; IV, 977*90. ♦ I, 331.55 ; n, 486*7. 

■'* II, 1-880 (Contrast God^s manner of imposing His will, V, 6O0-X6, 

• JI, 466-6 j 87I-IO66, » I, 604-20. 


rV, 868-94. 
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That sfi^aoe ttia Svil OMe abstracbed ftiood 
From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge.* 

As in the case of Macbeth, conscience * all but comes between 
him add the object of his “pride and wotse ambition,” and 
remorse stops just short of repentance and reparation — 

Oh I t/ben, at last relent ! Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submi ssion : and that word 
t>isdain forbids me, ’ 

a sentiment which, considering the general character of Milton’s 
God, the reader heartily endorses. 

It is tlie tragic splendour of this figure which, from the 
first line to the last, dominates the intere.st of the reader of 
Paradise Lost. Satan is the mainspring of the action to which 
alone, if at all to any other element in the poem, he is subordi- 
nated. Only as a background to his heroic opposition to the 

' IX, 459.66. 

® A word which, as used m IV, 23, has been a source of difficulty to ^hose critics who 
refuse to accept Milton’s Satan as he is, but must resolve him into something more nearly 
approaching their conception of what Satan ought to be. According to such crtics, 
word here contains nothing of its modern meaning, viz., '*the moral sense which determihes 
right and wrong," and is used in the older aeose which Shakespeare gives it i^ *’Thne oon- 
science does make cowards of us all/* viz., ’’speculation on the future,” ’’thibking of the 
event.” ” Satan’s pain,” says Scott, ’ is due not to the sense of guilt but to the fact of 
failure. He is not restrained by inward prickings but by oaidulation of oonsequencet.” 
Miltoto, however, elsewhere uses the word iti its modern sense, e g., 

And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire Conscience, (III, 194-5) 

and it is difficult, in the light of such passages as IV, 42-8, 71-2. 79-86, 109, 358-92, to 
believe that the modern meaning is not here combiued with the older meaning. Satan^s 
case seems to be somewhat similar to that of Macbeth. In & famous passage (I, 7, 1-12). 
Macbeth states that he is reetrained from the act of murdering Dunean through fear of the 
consequenoes. In reality it is hie conscience which holds him back So here with Satan. 
No matter what words Milton ohoosea to put into Satan’s mouth at ihia plac^, the iead^ 
feels that other considerations, besides a sense of failure and a fear of the consequences of 
farther exciting the anger of God, are part-cause, at least, of Satan’s anguish. 

» IV, 79-82. 
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will of an arbitrary God do Heaven and Hell and the terrestrial 
World knit themselves into a comprehensive whole which finds 
a mirror in every mind. It is in terms of his splendid strength, 
resolution and humanity that all the other main characters are 
(interpreted in the mind of the reader. God is all-powerful and 
^11- wise, as Milton intended him to be ; but only because He is 
strong enough to overthrow Satan’s powers and possesses the 
fore-knowledge which enables Him to anticipate Satan’s wily 
scheme of revenge. But in the reader’s estimation He comes 
far short of Satan because He possesses nothing of Satan’s states- 
manship, dignity acquired through suffering, and humanity. 
The first parents of man are never convincingly “ Godlike ” in 
stature until measured against Satan. Adam’s sentiments 
certainly. Eve’s less certainly, are never “ sentiment to which 
every bosom returns an echo ” until the Temptation and Fall 
bring them within the scope of human experience. So with 
the ‘‘machining” persons. Gabriel, for example, w'ages un- 
equal war with Satan in Heaven ; and the reader takes his true 
measure in the passage ' where he needs his whole host to back 
him when opposed to one who, though still ” of regal port,” 
is quite alone and has, besides, lost something of his former 
splendour. Raphael, for all the apparent dignity of his service 
in keeping the rebels shut up in Hell, and for all the splendour 
of his account of the war in Heaven, never comes into direct 
touch with Satan, and so is never quite redeemed from unheroic 
affability and garrulity. Milton may have intended merely to 
create in Satan an opponent worthy of God and Man. In effect, 
the whole vast universe, and God and all God’s creatures act 
merely as a foil and a background to set off Satan’s heroism in 
the pursuit of evil. 

■ It is not so difficult as it may seem to reconcile with this 
estimate the decline of Satan’s character in the later Books. 
3ook8 ly and V would be interesting if for nothing else than 


IV, 9774016. 
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that in them the reader first becomes aware 'of this shrinkage, 
which, bare bone as it is, has provided food in plenty for com- 
mentators and critics. True enough, in the later Books Satan 
loses something of his former proportions while the other cha- 
racters almost in equal proportion increase in stature. Like a 
pricked balloon the heroic figures of the first Books becomes 
deflated to the accompanimeuit of an “ exploding hiss.” ^ His 
face becomes “ disfigured,” ^ “ with passions foul obscured.”® 
His “ faded splendour wan ” is emphasised to the point of insis- 
tence.* As his own “lewd hireling” climbed into “ his 
Church ” in later times, so, like “ a prowling wolf ” or “thief,” 
he overleaps the rampart of Paradise.® There he 'assumes the 
repulsive form of a cormorant * or a toad.® His specious argu- 
ments fail to impress Gabriel, who readily finds a joint in his 
harness.® Abdiel carries off the honours of debate with him.” 
He turns tail at a sign from Heaven."’ In the later Books he 
meets his match in personal conflict with Michael,” dreads 
the vigilance of Uriel and Gabriel,*® enters into a “ serpent, 
subtlest beast of all the field,” *® stands in fear of Adam,” and, 
contrary to the expectations of Eve,*® welcomes the opportunity 
of measuring swords with the weaker woman,*® and fawns before 
her,*’ and tells gross lies to her,*® in order to seduce her from her 
allegiance to God. After the Fall he slinks into the woods and 
plays the eaves dropper *® before finally dofifing the cloak of his 
pristine splendour in Hell. There he becomes an erhpty and 
facetious boaster, innocent of the great leader’s appreciation of 
the forces arrayed against him, and is met by “ a dismal univer- 
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sal hiss ’’ instead of the anticipated ” universal shout and high 
applause.”' Finally, “he is punished in the shape he 
sinned ”-T- 

down he fell 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

Bcluctant, but in vain/-^ — 


while Hell itself, the scene of his former triumphs, becomes by 
anticipation the cesspool of the universe.® 

In the light of one of the common practices of Shakespeare 
this shrinkage in Satan’s character seems fairly simple of expla- 
nation. Shakespeare, for artistic or moral reasons, did not 
scruple, towards the end of a play, to cause a character (a cha- 
racter who had.Jbeen useful to him and whose very usefulness led 
the creative artist in him to explore his possibilities to an extent 
which ultimately threatened to subvert his dramatic purpose) to 
sink into the background or to disappear altogether. The Fool 
in King Lear, for example, for purely dramatic and artistic 
reasons is made to disappear. He has done his work, and his 
presence is undesirable on an already overcrowded stage. A 
reason of a inore moral nature is behind the deliberate suppres- 
sion of Shylock and the rejection of Falstaff, either of which 
affords material for comparison with Milton’s suppression of 
Satan. 

As Milton had a moral purpose in writing Paradise Lost, 
so (to treat Falstafif only) Shakespeare had an ulterior purpose 
in writing the dramas of Henry IV, 1 and 2, and Henry V. In 
the first two plays he set out to justify the unruly youth of 
Prince Henry, whom he intended in the third to set forth as the 
ideal king. Milton’s moral purpose was “ to justify the ways 
of God to men.” 

In order to fulfil his purpose, Shakespeare introduced a butt 
for Prince Henry in the person of Falstaff, a coarse, sensuous 

‘ X, 460-609. ' X, 618-17. 
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fellow who loved sack. Henry deliberately associated with 
Falstaff and his disreputable company to win a reputation for 
evil living, in order that when he came to ascend the throne the 
contrast between the virtuous life he then intended to lead and 
the evil life of his youth might astound the nation. But unfor- 
tunatelylfor Shakespeare’s purpose (though fortunately for poster- 
ity) Falstaff almost immediately fired the dramatist’s creative 
imagination. Out of his colossal material Shakespeare struck a 
perennial spring of living, imperturbable humour. When, there- 
fore, Henry the Prince became Henry the King, Shakespeare’s 
ulterior purpose came into direct conflict with his creative in- 
stinct. Would he, in accordance with his original design, allow 
Henry to reject this child of his imagination and thus run the 
risk of condemning Henry as the prig that historically he was 
and dramatically he must not be? Or was he to fling all consi- 
deration of historical accuracy to the winds and allow Falstaff 
to continue in Henry’s good graces, and so to continue to sweet- 
en with a spice of humour an all too self-sufficing nature? 
The dramatist’s original purpose outweighed artistic considera- 
tions, and the reader rises from the trilogy in a sense disappoint- 
ed. 

Like Shakespeare’s Prince Henry Milton’s God has faults. 
Nevertheless, the moral purpose of Milton was to justify God’s 
ways to men. In order to carry out his purpose he must em- 
ploy Satan. Satan, as Falstaff did in Shakespeare’s case, imme- 
diately fired the poet’s imagination. For the moment Milton 
was on the side of the Devil, though not on the side of Evil ; 
and through Satan, as through no other character, he gave vent 
to his personal emotions. Here was one whose main fault was 
hatred of oppression and tyranny ; who, like the Prometheus 
of Milton’s beloved mythology, defied (though not, it is true, in 
the interests of men) an autocratic God ; who, as Milton him- 
self had done, threw all his pent-up forces into conflict with an 
irresponsible monarch. Accordingly, much of Milton’s own 
heroic spirit is to be discovered in Milton’s Satan — his hatred of 
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tyranny, his splendid self-sufficiency, his jealousy of the in- 
terests of his party ; and it is this sublime subjectivity of treat- 
ment which enables Satan to win our applause. But, as Shakes- 
peare had done in the case of Falstaff, Milton inevitably came to 
a point where he recognised that the monopolisation of the 
reader’s interest by Satan would never do. How could he, 
labouring under the limitations of language, find terms in which 
to delineate a God superior, or Man only less (if at all) inferior, 
to Satan? What, moreover, would become of his moral pur- 
pose? Satan was too heroic for the scheme of his poem. He 
must be robbed of something of the splendour that had been his 
in the first Books, in order that God and his favoured Man 
might have a chance. He must somehow be pushed into the 
background. He must become a toad, a wily serpent, a liar and 
an empty boaster, in order to - prepare for his complete absence 
in the final episode. 

Nevertheless, it is the Shylock, the Palstalf and the Satan 
who were shaped in the first white heat of imagination) that 
abide in the memory. 


Arthur Mowat 
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MERE ANATOMY 

“ Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue.” 

W. B. Yeats. 

At some time or other over the adolescent mentality hovers 
the shadow of “getting old,” the spectre of decay and death. 
One may be in the very springtide of existence, enjoying un- 
interrupted vitality and still-expectant ambition, yet suddenly 
be aware, to the astonishment of those who experience its 
reality, of the impending autumn of life, a prevision of the end 
towards which one is ever approaching. Of a surety this fore- 
boding does not often cloud the healthy mind; the Damocleian 
sword is all but invisible to our mercifully obtuse sensibilities. 


'• The skies, they are not always rainin^ 

Nor grey the twelvemonth through,” 

sings the poet, and in our youth Ave are more given to dream- 
ing delightful futures than brooding upon past failures or anti- 
cipating new defeats. Yet, with all our hope, the subtle ero- 
sions of every day that eat into our lives become, of a sudden, 
all too apparent : we see ourselves as on^e disfigured might be- 
hold for the first time unbandaged her once lovely face in the 
glass. Years of false comfort drop away from us ; we stand 
naked and shivering to the winds of time. And always before 
these emotional crises comes a perceptible lull in our activities. 
Perhaps we are lying outstretched on the warm sands after 
bathing, or staring idly through a window at drab skies; may be 
we are sitting strangely calm after recent exultation, or . merely 
pausing for a moment in the pursuit of our daily routine. But 
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whatever the complexion of our thoughts, or however contented 
we may have been up to that minute, it is as inconsequent as the 
passage of a cloud in summer. Without warning the nameless 
horror confronts us. We are thrust into the presence of decay, 
of inevitable rottenness, and of death. We become terribly 
aware of our gross and uncertain physical texture ; we can al- 
most feel, with the invalid Thompson, “ the turn o’ the worm ” 
beneath our “ appointed sod.” From a compact young person 
of twenty or so we are rapidly transmuted into an impermanent 
clockwork of ill-assorted bones and protoplasm. Heartbeats 
cease to be heartbeats ; they become a monotonous funeral 
knell. 

I have known a multitude of otherwise happy hours marred 
by this sense of canker and ultimate dissolution ; mornings 
when the chance irritation of a broken tooth in the mouth has 
sufficed to annul the benison of early sunshine ; whole days 
spoilt by the thought of wearing spectacle, while one’s sight 
grows steadily weaker, until even strenuous discontent must be 
undermined and perish with old age. 

Then suddenly all these thoughts (though true enough in 
their time) are blown clean out of mind. We rejoice ; our 
insane appetites for existence lead us to wallow in Barbellion 
and Brooke, we ape bacchantic frenzies ; we forget that we are 
dying. “ Gold is the world, and my heart’s golden,” we shout 
to a rejuvenated universe. Plans are made whereby we shall 
leave our mark on time — we dream of fame and love and the 
satisfaction of great things achieved. Our new-found vitality 
(as though sagely uncertain of its presented home) strives 
pitifully for some permanent establishment among the chiselled 
stone and chanted verses of art. We even resolve to take the 
fields of action by storm, to win our Waterloo instead of dream- 
ing them ; though idlers and weaklings as we are, born out of 
OUT “ due time,” it is only too obvious that we shall never 
have strength enough to elucidate our own halting reveries, 
much less act the Rdle Splendide to an admiring gallery. Like 
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a sea-anemone in mid-current we sway in the tides of life, and 
like the anemone’s our little frenzies count for nothing in the 
end. When our youth has flowed over us inaction alone remains; 
we are left to wonder at former melodramatic postures, to 
deplore those splendidly exuberant forces that promised us so 
much and gave so little, and to stand stiffly erect with our time- 
-frayed edges until neap-tide and high-tide alike lose signifi- 
cance to those who can differentiate no longer between them. 

F. V. Wells 


PETITION 

“ Ab “pdldk ughddd Dlndnath.” 

Open your eyes, O Lord of the poor, long long have I 
waited in silence before thee ; 

Friends have all fallen away, none loveth me now : 

Yet, have I not in thee a friend ever true? 

My storm-tossed canoe in mid-ocean is wrecked : 

Open your eyes and behold ! 

The day brings no joy and the night yields no rest ; 

Like a lotus un watered I wither ! 

I cannot forget the anguish caused by the arrow of 
forlornness, not for a moment : 

Say, who save you can save me? 

Ahalya turned into stone for her wickedness, at a touch of 
your foot was ransomed : 

Will I add more than a pennyweight to the burdens you’ve 
taken for others ? 

Open your eyes and relieve me from the burden of sin ! 

In Baidas, my Guru I found, and on the very Eoot of 
Creation my life-graft he implanted : 

The way when the Guru showed, like a spark intermingling 
with flame, my life found its meaning in you. 

(From Mira Bai's Hindi Songs) 
Cyril Modak 
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ROSENKRANZ, THE PHILOSOPHER 

Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz was born at Magdeburg, 
on the 23rd of April, 1805 A.D. Of his school career very little 
is known. But there is evidence that he studied at the Univer- 
sities of Berlin, Heidelberg and Halle. In 1824 he took up 
residence in Berlin, and earned distinction first as an exponent 
of Schleimacher and then as a disciple of Hegel. This change, 
viz., from thp philosophy of Schleimacher to that of Hegel, 
concurred with the course of his destiny, for Rosenkranz was 
born to apply the principles and methods of “ Germany’s 
National Philosopher ” to education, history, literature, theology 
and philosophy. It had become a fashion in the early period of 
the nineteenth century to hail Hegel as the oracle of philo- 
sophy. But it was not the voice of fashion that beckoned 
Rosenkranz. It was his own insight which could grasp the 
inner meanings of Hegel’s theories that led him to those quar- 
ters where he was to find the material for his life-work. At 26 
years of age he began his career as a University teacher, and 
within two years, in 1833, he became Professor of Philosophy 
at'Konigsberg, occupying the chair made famous by the celebrat- 
ed Herbart, who had held it for 24 years, and later by the 
more celebrated Kant, who had held it for 34 years before 
him. 

In 1830, about a year before he began his professional 
career, his first literary work, “ History of German Poetry in 
the Middle Ages,” had been published. In 1837 his first philo- 
sophical treatise, “Psychology,” saw the light. It began to 
dawn on the philosophical circles of Germany that an interpreter 
of Hegel had begun his work. 1842 saw his “ History of the 
Kantian Philosophy ” being circulated even amongst fastidious 
critics* Between 1839 and 1848 his “ Studies ” were 
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published. While in 1848 his “ Paedagogik als System ” — the 
work that concerns us, as trying to estimate his work for 
Education, most deeply, the work that created a sensation 
throughout the German-speaking areas of Europe, the work that 
for the first time in the history of Pedagogy philosophized on 
Education — was given to the world. Herbart, Rousseau before 
him, Pestalozzi and Eroebel had been at work to give to Educa- 
tion a rational and a psychological basis. Europe was being 
lashed awake to the importance of ‘ developing ’ the pupil on 
lines that were in accordance with the Laws of Nature and hence 
best suited to the needs of young minds. Europe was in a 
ferment. Political revolution, social reformation, religious 
Protestantism, and now, educational reorganization were arrest- 
ing the minds of men. “Reform” was hailed even by men 
on the street, and men behind a plough. It was at such a time 
that Rosenkranz applied principles of psychology, and of 
ethics, and ‘ Hegelianized ’ theories on education, hitherto 
advanced but without a recommending hall-mark. “ This work,” 
says William T. Harris in the Editor’s Preface toihe English 
translation, “ on its appearance, made an epoch in the educa* 
tional theory in Germany. It brought to bear oni this subject 
the broadest philosophy of modern times, and furnished a stan- 
dard by which the value of the ideas severally discussed by 
radicals and conservatives, could be ascertained. It found the 
truth lying partly on the territory of the established order and 
partly on the territory of the reformers — Ratich, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi and their followers.” 

Let us leave this work for a moment, aud after a brief 
survey of the other works of Rosenkranz, return for a short 
review of this important thesis. In 1844 his “ Life of Hegel • 
proved to Germany that Rosenkranz was an avowed disciple 
of Hegel, and his unusual activity as a teacher and author was, 
in an Upanishadic phrase, “ to earn reputation for his master. 

“ Aesthetics of the Ugly ” appeared in 1853 ; “ Science of the 
Logical Idea” in 1869, then came “Hegel as Germany’s National 
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Philosopher,” the disciple’s last tribute to his guru, in 1870. 
Interesting, yea even fascinating, as a study of this work is, it 
would be beyond the province of this essay. Nine years later 
Eosenkranz obeyed the Summons to the eternal silence, having 
creditably accomplished what he had set himself to do. 

To return tojhis “ Paedagogik als System,” we find an Eng- 
lish translation by Anna C. Brackett which appeared as “ Peda- 
gogics as a System, ’ ’ reprinted from the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, 1872-74. Good as this translation was, it bore 
traces of misinterpretations. But if it soon died a natural death 
it was not sochuch because of intrinsic demerit as that of having 
fulfilled its mission. It had aroused sufficient interest in this 
work of Eosenkranz amongst English-speaking thinkers, and in 
1886 it appeared in a revised form, as ” the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” being the first volume of the excellent International 
Education Series, edited by William T. Harris, and published 
by Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York. Those and more 
of his English readers began to realize the truth of his M'ords 
and the importance of his service to the cause of education. 
His claim to the esteem of educationists did not lie in the dis- 
covery of new methods of teaching such as were experimented 
by Pestalozzi or Jacotot. He had not followed in the wake of 
Comenius or Herbert. Yet his work furnishes a key to many 
a problem discussed with much volubility but left only half- 
solved by educational reformers from Comenius down to Herbert 
Spencer, His fame was earned by his genius for application. 
“ In this application of the Philosophy of Hegel to the problem 
of education, Eosenkranz so formulated his grasp upon the 
theoretical, practical, and historical material as to have practi- 
cally determined the course of serious reflection in this field 
since his time.” ^ 

Pestalozzi had spent all his energy in emphasizing the prin- 
ciple of An-Schaung — intuition. Eosenrkanz laid great stress 
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on the principle of Sellest-Entfremdung — self- estrangement. 
The significance of this principle as lying at the foundation 
of his Philosophy of Education must be understood at the outset 
if we are to understand him aright. Man must estrange him- 
self from his first or animal nature and assimilate himself to 
his second or ideal nature by habit,” says Rosenkranz. By 
constantly removing his gaze from that which affects him 
through his senses, man should fix his attention to that which 
affects him through intuition. This principle in its essence is 
nothing new to students of Indian Philosophy, particularly the 
Upanishads, who know how “ Toga teaches the ’ft^ithdrawing of 
the organs of sense from their objects and, concentrating them 
on the Inner Self, endeavours to shake itself free from the world 
of plurality and to secure union with the Atman . This con- 
quering of the senses in the march for Self-realization was early 
taught in India. The senses were said to be obstacles in the 
way to the highest fruition of life, viz., union with the Itman. 
The animal or sensuous nature was thus to be divorced and the 
ideal or spiritual nature was to be espoused by man. Dr. 
Radha kumud Mookerjee observes, “Thus the Gopatha Brah- 
mana requires the hvahmacharin to overcome the same passions, 
viz., caste-pride, fame, sleep, anger, boasting, personal beapty 
and fragrance.” ^ 

This was taught so that the student might come to his 
great work of acquiring knowledge without the fear of external 
distractions. It was required* that a hrahmacharin, before he 
could learn the highest knowledge, should show that he is calm 
and unperturbed in mind,* self-restrained,® and self-denying,® 
patient’ and collected.® Having gained control over himself 
the student could feel the subtler joy of the mind, having 
refined his nature he could appreciate intellectual beauty, having 
assimilated himself with his ideal nature he could perceive the 

' DeusBen’g Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 63, 

' Oopatha Brdhmana, IT. 1. 2. 1 9 
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loftier and the serener meaning of life and its mysteries. Thus 
it seems that the end of this principle of self-estrangement is 
the acquirement of culture, that endeavours first to whet the 
sharp contrast of the unkown to the known, the strange to the 
familiar, the false to the true ; and secondly to create a feeling 
of ‘ wonder,’ which Plato thinks lies at the root of knowledge, 
from which the tree of knowledge grows. Have we not this 
feeling of ‘ wonder ’ created in the mind of Narada, when, after 
being well-versed in all the branches of science and knowledge 
then known, he was told by Sanatkumar that he knew “only 
words”? “ ‘Culture,” says Kosenkranz, “ must intensify the 
distinction between the subject and the object, or that of imme- 
diateness, though it has again to absorb this distinction into 
itself; in this way the union of the two may be more complete 
and lasting.” Newman’s idea of Liberal Knowledge, Arnold’s 
idea of Sweetness and Light, Huxley’s idea of Culture were not 
essentially new. Eosenkranz had expressed, though differently, 
the same idea, which yet was not his but Hegel’s, and not 
Hegel’s either, for it had been expressed centuries before him 
by Indian Eishis. Thus it happens that the oldest idea may 
be dressed in modern robes and sent to promenade the bowers 
of fame ! 

We pass on to the part of his book devoted to educational 
psychology, which should be of peculiar charm to Indian 
teachers as the phases that relate to intellectual and moral 
powers and their development are so analogous to these phases as 
comprehended by ancient Eishis. Eosenkranz rightly remarks, 
“ The fostering of the sense of truth, from the earliest years up, 
is the surest way of leading the pupil to gain the power 
of thinking,” Eousseau was on the right track when he 
proclaimed that illustrations were misleading and as such 
should be discarded and the child should be taken to realities : 
and Europe thought that Eousseau was speaking of some 
strange inconceivable doctrine. Had Eousseau been an Indian 
he would have found less fame, and very little, if any, of the 
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praise that was his 1 “ Thus^ let a hr&hmm, after he has done 
with learning, wish to stand by real strength (knowledge of the 
self which enables us to dispense with all other knowledge).” ^ 
Truth alone brings strength. Much learning apart from truth 
is debilitating. If the mind is trained to select the truth 
it has gained the power of thinking ; for, thinking is a process 
of analysis preparatory to rejecting the error. Further, the 
German philosopher observes, ” The unprejudiced, disinterested 
yielding to truth, as well as the effort to shun all deception 
and false seeming, is of the greatest value in strengthening 
the power of reflection, as this considers nothing of value 
but the actually existing objective interaction of things and 
events.” Education is not filling the mind with a futile 
lumber of facts, theories and words ; but it is to inspire ‘ Self- 
activity ’ in a Froebelian phrase ; it is to awaken a keen 
ethical consciousness which is dormant in the child. The 
mind is to be cultured enough to appreciate what is true, 
beautiful, and just ; and it is to be strengthened enough to 
seek untiringly justice, beauty, and truth. Every method and 
every principle of education are means to this end. 

It will now be understood better why Eosenkranz devotes 
quite a large number of pages to corrective and retributive 
punishment. This too is an educational means to the end 
that a sense of truth might be fostered ; and punishment 
fails to be justifiable the moment it ceases to be such an edu- 
cational means. The distinction is of special value in deciding 
upon the kind of punishment to adopt in Indian schools 
where pupils have rather a precocious sense of honour and 
dignity! ” Every punishment,” we are told, “is merely as 
a means to some end, and, in so far, transitory. The pupil 
must always be deeply conscious that it is very painful to his 
instructor to be obliged to punish him. This pathos of 
another’s solicitude for his cure, which he perceives in the 
mien, in the tone of the voice, in the hesitation with which 
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the pimishment is administered, will become a purifying fire 
for his soul.” It is not restriction, not coercion, but the 
chastisement that pains the heart of the receiver more than 
it wounds his body, that will have an educative value and 
impress on his mind the ugliness of error and sin, the mon- 
strosity of breaking an ethical law. A penitent frame of 
mind will be moulded in him, and purely for the sake of truth 
he will turn from falsehood. Punishment is dangerous when 
it makes the mind revolt. Hence the psychological effect 
of punishment needs to be borne in mind so that the educator, 
like Pestalozzi’s “Gertrude,” might exercise his ingenuity 
and tact, and save punishment from abuse; by enriching and 
drawing upon the pupil’s conscience. 

Philosopher as he was, it is- nothing unnatural to find 
Rosenkranz consider religious education the last and highest 
form of the particular elements of education, the summum honum 
of the whole process of learning. He does not want an able 
Byron, a clever Macaulay, or a sage Rousseau turned out from the 
shrines of education. “ The pupil,” he says, must (1) become 
civilized; i.e., he must learn to govern, as a thing external 
to him, his natural egotism, and make the forms which civilized 
society has adopted, his own. (2) He must become imbued 
with morality; i.e., he must learn to determine his actions, 
no't only with reference to what is agreeable and useful, but 
to the principle of the good; he must become internally free, 
form a character, and must habitually look upon the necessity 
of freedom as the absolute measure of his actions. (3) He must 
become religious; i.e., he must discern that the world, with 
all its changes, himself included, is only phenomenal; the 
affirmative side of this insight into the emptiness of the finite 
and transitory (which man would so willingly make everlasting) 
is the consciousness of the absolute existing in and for itself.” 
Here Rosenkranz comes nearer to the essence of Indian philo- 
sophical speculation down from the dim ages when Vedic 
hymns were being composed to the brighter epochs of 
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Eamkrishna Paramahamsa. What else was the repeated cry of 
the Upanishads if it was not, “As all birds go towards the 
tree intended for their abode, so all these go to the Supreme 
Self?’’ ‘ We are told, “Life is a festival where we may show 
tapas or self-abnegation, dana or charity, drjavam or justice, 
ahimaa or non-injury to life, and Satyavdcanam or truthful- 
ness.’’ * It is said, “ the Infinite is bliss, there is no joy in 
the finite,’’ ® the law of morality is an invitation or a challenge, 
as we look at it, to become perfect. That perfection can hardly 
be approached without rigorous self-discipline. For, discipline 
brings self-realization. This is what the Upanishadic thinkers 
enunciated. But, strange as it may seem and ironical, it is an 
irony of fate that even in India, to-day, this principle of 
harmonious and consummate development is followed most 
superficially, if at all. The letter may be followed, but the spirit 
of it is by no means followed. If Education in India, in these 
modern times, stands sorely in need of reform, it is primarily 
with regard to this threefold principle which lays stress on the 
unfolding of the cultural, moral, and religious consciousness 
of the pupil. In ancient India it was kept to the forefront 
in all schemes of education.'* We find ® asceticism,® self- 
control, and sacrifice, similar to self-governance in social life, 
self-restraint in moral life, and self-sacrifice in religious life 
as enunciated by Rosenkranz. In recent times we have R. A. 
Lamb’s appeal, “ Teachers should never forget that their 
business is to educate and not merely to instruct, that they 
must not only inculcate in the minds of the pupils the elements 
of knowledge but also lay in them the foundations of character, 
foundations which lie, as I am not weary in repeating, in 
conscience, and courage, and courtesy.’’ But do our school 


^ Prasna Up. IV. 7. 

^ Chhand. Up. HI. 16 and Tail. Up. 1. 9. 

* Chhand, Up. VII. 1. 4, 

* Of. Keay’s “ Ancient Indian Ednoation,” pp. 19-20. 
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curriculum and school-instruction subserve this end? One 
must be frank enough to admit that the much-blamed mission 
schools only, from the times of the early Jesuit Settlers to this 
^ay, have done something in this direction, and oftener than not 
continue to do something. But apart from this, at least for a 
century of English education in India this culture-aim, this 
civic-responsibility-aim, and this religious-aim of education 
have been divorced from all educational policies and organiza- 
tions. This is one of the salient causes of the present discontent 
in the educational domain, and a timely demand for reform. 
This has given the impetus, or at least an acceleration to the 
' impetus, to the institution of Aryasarnaj Guruhils and Tagore’s 
Shmtiniketan. It is a reform similar to that which Newman 
advocated in his Idea of a University, a reform that must bring 
truer, ampler culture into the lives of the thousands that our 
educational institutions are sending out session by session, that 
is needed in India. 

We come next to the distinction of the three stages of 
theoretical culture in religion — (a) piom feeling, {b) enjoyment 
of rituals, (c) interest in dogmas as such — to which Kosen- 
kranz adds the three practical stages — (a) Self-coyisecration^ (h) 
performance of religious cremonics,' (c) trust in the divine 
government of the world. For, he says, “ Feeling as 
immediate knowledge of God, and the consecration of the 
objects of sense to holy purposes by means of piety, imagination 
with all its images, and the chunh services with their 
symbolism and ceremonial observances ; finally the comprehend- 
ing of religion in its highe.st spiritual meaning, and the 
reconciliation of man with his lot as the internal emancipation 
from the dominion of external events — all these correspond to 
each other.” Who will deny that this is a salutary and a very 
desirable end of education? The epithets Santa, danta, 
updrata are applicable, then, to an educated man who has 
passed through all the disciplinary process of education, if 
not as the Upanishadic teachers expected, as prerequisites of 
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instruction But in how many cases out of every thousand so- 
called educated persons will these epithets be truly applicable ? 
Materialists, agnostics, or atheists do not, according to this 
view, speak highly of their alma maters. 

Finally, he gives us an account of the system of “ active,” 
“individual.” and “humanitarian” education. In the 
military type of Persia we see the “ active ” system, when all 
energies were focussed on conquest and enlarging territorial 
frontiers. We see something of this type in the period of 
Chandragupta, and the Arthaiastra ^ treats rather fully of this 
“ active ” system. In the classical type of Greece and Rome 
we have the “ individual ” system, when aesthetic 'development 
of individual tastes and personal expressions was empha- 
sized. We see something of this type in the period which 
Vatsyayana describes in his celebrated Kama-sutra.^ In the 
monkish type of monastic Europe we have the “ humanita- 
rian ’ ’ system, when men of religious orders spent their lives 
in ennobling the lives of pupils, who were often stray children. 
We see something of this type in the period of Buddhist^ 
supremacy and up to the reign of Harsha. 

Prom this culminates “free education,” whereby in the 
words of Rosenkranz, “ the individual ought to be educated 
into a self-consciousness of the essential equality and freedom of 
all men, so that he shall recognize and acknowledge himself in 
each one and in all.” What Rosenkranz stated in such precise 
words needs to be underlined to-day as a guidance to all educa- 
tionists in India, who have at heart the well-being of their 
country. “ This essential and solid unity of all men,” says 
Rosenkranz, “must not degenerate into the insipidity of a 
humanity without distinctions, but instead it must realize the 

■ Sit Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, p. 5336, Prof. Badhakamud 
Mookerjee's essay oo AncieDt Hindu EduoatioD. 

* Vide R. ShamaBhastry’fl excellent translation, Ch. V. 

® Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 

* Vide Vinaya Pi^aka^ MahavAgga, I. 25., etc. Also Phanindranath Bose's 
“ Indian Teachers in China.” 
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form of a concrete individuality and nationality, and transfigure 
the idiosyncrasy of its nation into a broad humanity.” The 
advantages that will ensue from such an education must be 
many and far-reaching. Social good-will, political co-operation, 
and religious tolerance will be fostered among the coming 
race. No more will there be an intellectual mendicancy 
amongst us, asking for doles of culture from foreign universities ; 
but we shall have princes in the realms of thought : and Indians 
shall be again, as assuredly they once were, ‘ a peculiar people, 
a royal priesthood.’ For, “the unrestricted striving after 
beauty, truth, and freedom, presently and of its own accord, 
and not merely through ecclesiastical intermediation, will lead 
to religion, ” says Rosenkranz. .Something analogous to this 
seems to have been hinted at by Indian thinkers in the trivdrga, 
or the threefold functions of man, signified by dhdrma, drtha, 
and kdma, whereby moksa could be attained, which is the 
end of man’s highest aspirations. Perhaps it may be suggested 
that dharma can be taken to mean a striving after truth, 
drtha a striving after freedom, and kdma a striving after 
beauty in the highest and mist exalted sense. Education 
serves this purpose. 

We must not forget, however, that in Lawrie’s words, our 
pupil “ is fit for more than this. He can rise above mere 
world-citizenship and become a citizen of a city , not made with 
hands. He can rise to the contemplation of ideas and regard 
them face to face. The True is an idea — it is the motive 
inspiration of scientific inquiry ; the Beautiful is an idea — it 
is the subtle perception of the harmony and ideal of the 
concrete world ; the Good is an idea — it is the comprehension 
of the divine purpose of the universal movement. ‘ This, as we 
saw advanced by Rosenkranz at an earlier stage, is the goal of 
knowledge, devotion, and deeds, the goal of man’s conduct, 
the goal of man’s entire life as set before him by Education. 
It may be called — though perhaps a little adventurously — 


‘ Traioiog for Teachers, p. 104. 
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Satchitamnda, in terms of Indian Philosophy, where the good 
corresponds to chit, and the Beautiful to ananda. So it is we 
realize that Education is to give man a practical and yet an 
ideal philosophy that will yield solace in times of sorrow, and 
lead to ever-widening realms of intellectual delight. Rosen- 
kranz reminds us of the Philosophy of Education that is 
buried in the volumes of ancient lore in India : and it seems 
high time that we realized, “ Any attempt to foist even the 
most satisfactory of Europen systems of education upon India 
would be doomed to failure, and even if successlul would be a 
great disaster.”^ Indian educationists, and those in authority 
would do well to rethink the problem in the* light of Indian 
thought. 

Cyril Modak 

Keay s “ Ancient Indian Education,” p, 7. 
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THE MAGIC CARPET 

There appeared in' the “ Morning Post ” of June '20th, 
1928, an article by Sirdar Akbal Ali Shah entitled “ That English 
Orient,” in which the writer poked kindly fun at the stereo- 
typed English idea of the East, — turbans and fezes (rapidly 
being replaced by straw hats and bowlers, alas !) gorgeous shoes 
with curly toes, costly silken robes, handsome sheikhs, sherbet, 
nargilehs, lattice-encased houris, passion, intrigue and the 
” Arabian Nights.” He deplores the incongruity of costume 
as presented on the stage and on the . screen. “What would 
you think of a theatrical producer who in a serious drama allowed 
a player to appear on the stage in a silk hat, a morning coat, 
a pair of ‘ plus fours.’ Yet incongruities in Eastern dress no 
less absurd than this are to be witnessed almost every day on 
the English stage and in the illustrations of stories in, English 
magazines and books.” Mr. Tsung Hu in a letter to the 
“ Observer ” in 1925 also stresses this point when criticising 
Mr- Lytton Strachey’s “ Son of Heaven.” “ Scenery and 
dresses are very interesting from modern European art view- 
point, only appear absurd and misleading like musical-comedy 
style... If you will please, as I crave, forgive unskilful pun: 
Mr. Strachey has stracheyed the point perhaps too much.” 
The English idea is akin to the child’s idea that the King and 
Queen always wear golden crowns and ride in a Cinderella 
coach, and is as real as the Japan of the “ Geisha ” operetta. 
Flowery cliches and exotic similes have sprung up anent the 
Orient. We are either treated to a saccharine and voluptuous 
vision of impossibility or dragged into depression by a “ Mother 
India.” As the grocer said to the lady who hesitated between 
two brands of tea, “ Why not mix it?” Every country has a 
glamorous and a sordid side. Every country has its Yosbiwara, 
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its social problems, its below-surface life. Every country has 
its gay, joyous, beautiful aspect. The stories of the “ Thbu- 
sand Nights and One Night ” told and doubtless embellished by 
the professional story-teller to a gaping circle of illiterati would 
doubtless hypnotise some velvet-eyed boy into a dream of swoon- 
ing beauty, precious stones'of the size of pigeons’ eggs (this seems 
to be the stock size for precious stones !) land a Solomonic glory 
of riches, and like the rest of us he would suddenly be jerked 
out of his dreams and brought to earth by the advent of some 
commonplace incident. And over here we have compounded 
our East of a mixture of Arabian Nights and E. M. Hull. We 
have wrapped ourselves in a golden tissue veil of Orientalism as 
unreal as the wonder stories of Sir John Mandeville. We have 
drugged ourselves with fictitious opium, and chewed the betel 
of ignorance. Should we not blush when an Italian says, as 
one said to me the other day, “ You think of us in terms of 
organ-grinders and ice-cream.” Every Chinese is not a drug 
find, every Japanese girl a Geisha, every Spaniard a poten- 
tial stabber, nor every Indian immensely rich. (This is a 
common delusion.) Then there are the eternal, infernal epi 
thets applied to the Orient, and to its peoples. The Chinese 
are ” inscrutable ” (American : “poker-face”). The East is 
“mysterious” and possesses “glamour.” China is “ sinister.*” 
Sir Denison Boss in his “ Eastern Art and Literature ” (Benn) 
says, “ Another fallacious expression is that of the ‘ Unchang- 
ing East,’ and describes it rather as “enduring.” Moreover 
he s iys, “ I would therefore merely regard -^the distinction we 
make between East and West as a recognition of that mutual 
ignorance which the people of Europe and the various peoples 
of the East share and which is in our time being rapidly 
reduced, but which can only be finally removed when both 
parties have taken more trouble to study each other." (The 
italics are mine.) We will let him have the final word. 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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WIRELESS AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 

A Short Review. 

As we are often in the habit of discussing what in al’ 
probability were the greatest discoveries during the time of our 
forefathers, so will our descendants discuss in the dim future 
the events of outstanding importance in our own age, and 
without doubt they will look upon the discovery of wireless as 
one of the greatest of all times. 

To the general public in India, wireless signifies nothing 
beyond the fact that it is a wonderful- invention, in which the 
ether waves that surround us have been harnessed by means of 
delicate and complicated instruments to transmit signals, and 
which does away with telegraph wires and posts — with the 
incidental trouble of laying them out for hundreds or even 
thousands of miles in order to establish communication. 

Dr. Hertz and Signor Marconi first discovered the method 
of transmission of sound signals by wireless and startled the 
world. Since then still more startling discoveries have been 
made and such has been the rapid progress of this all-engrossing 
scifince that it has been looked upon by scientists of all nations 
as an inexhaustible field for exploration, and the Big Powers are 
ever on the qui vive with regard to experiments carried on by 
their scientific wizards in this line. 

In the earliest days of wireless communication it was 
only possible to transmit messages by the aid of code signals 
and the transmission of the spoken word by means of wireless 
telephony was no more than a vague hope for the future. But 
this hope, wild though it must have seemed at that time, was 
realised in a much shorter space of time than the most fervent 
enthusiasts of this wonderful discovery had dared to hope. 

By the ingenious use of high-frequency continuous waves, 
and the modulations of the same by means of microphonic 
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currents of speech frequency, the transmission of speech and 
music by wireless — or broadcasting as it is popularly called— 
is now a matter of everyday experience. 

It is somewhat difficult to trace with any degree of accu- 
racy the actual growth of this fascinating science, but broadcast- 
ing as an independent branch of wireless was first experimented 
with just previous to the outbreak of the Great War. At that 
time only a few amateur enthusiasts, who more or less under- 
stood the wonderful discovery of Signor Marconi, dabbled in 
it, realising its wonderful possibilities. At the present time 
it has become a hobby followed by thousands, nay, millions, 
of both old and young people and is the main topic of 
conversation throughout Great Britain, France, America and 
Germany. 

Some idea of the extraordinary hold which broadcasting has 
got over the Americans alone can be gathered from the fact that 
during the last year it was estimated that manufacturers of 
receiving apparatus sold approximately 1,000,000 sets, and that 
makers of home-made sets numbered 500,000. The money 
spent on the new hobby was calculated to have reached the 
enormous amount of £30,000,000, while it was assumed that 
some 6,000,000, people “listened in’’ daily. In Great 
Britain also, the number of applicants for experimental license's 
in receiving and constructing wireless sets is approximated as 
being near a million — while applicants for transmitters’ licenses 
number something like 10,000 already. 

It is a remarkable fact that in both these countries quite 
ten per cent, of the applicants were boys under eighteen 1 

Partial success has also been already gained in the next 
phase of wireless — that of television or transmitting pictures an, 4 
drawings by wireless. To start with it is, of course, assumed ' 
that the transmission to be effective must be instantaneous. Up 
to the time of writing, however, a practical method has not yet' 
been discovered by which the instantaneous transmission' of a- 
picture as a whole could be effected, 

11 
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In the following lines, however, I will attempt to give a very 
brief and rough outline of the method employed by a French 
scientist, M. Belin. But by this method neither is the transmis- 
sion of the picture instantaneous nor is it done as a whole. 

The picture is first of all broken up into small parts and 
each is transmitted separately. Two cylinders — something like 
those used on the old-fashioned phonograph — are employed; one 
of these cylinders is placed in the transmitting and the other in 
the receiving instrument, and both are made to revolve at exactly 
the same speed. Each of these parts are then engraved on 
separate transmitting cylinders in such a way that its features 
stand out in relief. These cylinders are then fitted to the 
trasmitting machine, one at a time. A microphone on the 
instrument is so arranged that when the cylinder is fitted, it 
, makes contact against the surface of the cylinder. Hence it 
will be seen that if the cylinder rotates, the pressure against 
the contact point communicating with the microphone, will be 
greater when a raised portion of the cylinder is passing it than 
when a hollow portion is passing. The correspondingly varying 
microphone currents thus produced have a modulating influence 
upon the high-frequency wireless waves sent out from the trans- 
mitting station. These modulated waves are then made to in- 
fluence a light beam in the receiving instrument in such a way 
that when the beam falls on the receiving cylinder, which is 
covered with photographically sensitised paper and which is also 
rotating at the same speed as the cylinder in the transmitting 
instrument, light and dark impressions are made which corres- 
pond to the raised or hollow portions of the transmitting cylin- 
der. Thus part by part the whole picture is gradually 
transmitted. Attempts are being made to try and find a method 
by which pictures could be broadcasted but as yet no remarkable 
success has been attained. But, judging from the almost incre- 
dible rapidity with which discovery after discovery, invention 
after invention, has been made in radio communication within 
the last few years, it would be safe to presume that it will 
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not be long before this problem of television is satisfactorily 
solved. 

What the future of wireless may develop into it is difficult 
to guess, but a word on a few more of the lines in which experi- 
ments are being carried out and a picture of wireless in the 
future as drawn by Professor A. M. Low, one of England’s 
greatest scientists, will not be amiss here. 

Broadcasting a recent speech in London, Professor Low 
traced the advance of wireless and said that, from the trans- 
mission of mere sound signals by means of ether waves, wireless 
has already made it possible for two people, thousands of miles 
apart, to speak to one another, as clearly — and in most cases 
much more so as if they were speaking on the ordinary tele- 
phone. Continuing, Professor Low pointed out that trans- 
mission of pictures has already been partially successful and the 
next step — and in his opinion, the most important step — is that 
of perfecting directional wireless transmission and reception. 
This is most important because at present there is no protection 
or secrecy in transmission, and an important wireless message, 
whether spoken or sent by spark, spreads out in every direction 
and is therefore liable to be picked up by a hundred and one 
hostile forces which may happen to have the proper receiving 
apparatus. The disadvantage in this is obvious, and can oaly 
be rectified when we are able to transmit a message in one 
particular direction and are sure that the message cannot be 
received by any other station but the one for which it is meant. 
Although some advance has been made in this direction — and 
the World War gave it a mighty impetus — it is still in a very 
crude state, and is fraught with difficulties which prevent it 
being used to much advantage. 

Once this has been achieved, however, we shall not have 
long to wait before directional transmission will be further 
developed — we shall have warships and aeroplanes with full 
armaments, completely controlled by wireless from a central 
base, being sent out to bombard enemy ports and towns.' Thus 
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by ftieans of wireless, war would be entirely revolutionised and 
would become terrible in its simplicity of economy and prepara- 
tion, and the terrible rapidity with which it could be propagated. 
There would be no need of soldiers or sailors. It would just 
be a war carried on from the wireless and other scientific labo- 
ratwies of the belligerent powers — it would be a horrible, ruth- 
less war, which would paralyse any nation not among the first 
in the field of science. 

A nation would naturally strain to keep up to the scientific 
standard set up by its neighbours in order to escape such a fate. 
Knowing the disastrous consequences of a scientific war, nations 
would hesitate before adopting it as a means of settling a 
dispute and this would tend to develop peace and settlement by 
arbitration. That Professor Low has drawn a most probable 
picture of the future of wireless, cannot be disputed, and the 
very fact that at least one big Power is already engaged in ex- 
perimenting with wireless on these lines, goes to prove that such 
a future may not be far off. 

Transmission of light by wireless is another big problem in 
which scientists are engrossed. It is a known fact that light 
waves cannot penetrate opaque substances. Wireless waves 
can. It is now the aim of scientists to discover some means 
of* transmitting light waves along the electro-magnetic waves 
used in wireless transmission. 

All these facts go to prove that the possibilities of the 
future developments of wireless are legion. 

Much has been done — and is still being done — to establish an 
Empire wireless chain and slowdy but surely the outposts of the 
vast British Empire are being linked together. Stations in 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, India and elsewhere have been 
established and brought up to a high state of efficiency. 

On the Indian Government and the Universities in parti- 
cular, which have produced men like Sir J. C. Bose and Sir 
P. C. Hoy, to say nothing of many others who hold the highest 
places in the scientific world, lies the responsibility of seeing to 
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it that India is not left behind in the development of this new 
science. It is up to them to arouse enthusiasm and encourage 
experimenters, not only among their big scientists but also 
among the student class — for mass help in experimenting in 
wireless is essential to rapid progress — and thus bring India 
out of the mist of distance and old-fashionedness, and' help in 
the establishment of rapid world communication which would 
not only assist in stimulating international commerce, but also 
would bring about closer and more friendly relations between 
all the countries of the world, and thus aid the progress of civili- 
sation and international peace. 

T. Nemo 
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LAW AND THE OTHER SCIENCES * 

So long as Law was conceived (as it was by the dominating 
School of English jurists of the last century) as no more and no 
less than the expressed will of the sovereign authority, and it 
did not matter to Jurisprudence what, in regard to any parti- 
cular matter, gave that will one direction rather than another, 
Jurisprudence was the simplest of subjects for study. All one 
had to do was to analyse the “ elements ” of law as it was 
supposed to have been at all times and in all places, viz., as a 
command simpliciter of the sovereign authority in a politically 
organised community. The Science of Law thus in a manner 
began and ended with its morpliology. The life of law (and 
practically also all its contents) having been abstracted from it 
and discarded as irrelevant, anything like a physiology or a 
history of law could be no part of the Science of Jurisprudence.® 
It was on the bare outward structure of law that all attention 
was concentrated, function being ignored as of no account. 
Law was what it was, its purpose did not matter. In the hands 
of the analytical jurist, not Law but its shell became the one 
single object of solicitude to this noble science. 

One of the chief preoccupations of the English jurists of 
the Analytical School accordingly was to guard against the 
danger of students of the Science of Jurisprudence being led 
into imagining that legal rights had any moral implication what- 
soever and to decry the Pates that had left the English language 
with not one single word to stand for their notion of rights 


^ Bead at a meetiog of the Law Associatioo of the Dacca University on 9th 
Febrnarj, 1929. 

* See Holland's Jurispradence, Oh. 1, specially the last five paragraphs. Even be is 
unable to exclnde from the discussion all references to" objects " and “wants." But he 
baa in the end to kill Law in order that be may anatomise it. 
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without rightness.* Teleology had by all means to be as rigidly 
excluded from the Science of Jurisprudence as it had been 
supposed to be from the physical sciences, so completely did the 
prevailing mechanical outlook of the times obsess all views 
concerning scientific knowledge. Darwin and his fellow bio- 
logists had not had time yet to intrude life into this paradise of 
forces and resultants. Teleology was an illusion — a worn-out 
superstition. 

Having banished purpose, particularly ethical purpose, 
beyond its boundaries, has this Jurisprudence succeeded in 
guarding its frontiers against the old enemy and others perhaps 
more insidious and powerful than Ethics ? Did not its very 
definition of Law mean an abject surrender to Politics ? Law 
is what the sovereign political authority makes it. "Who is the 
sovereign political authority ? Who else but the authority 
which in an organised State can at any given moment mobilise 
the largest amount of force to compel obedience from all else to 
its commands ? One day it may b-' a personal autocrat, an 
organised usurping group the next, to be dislodged and 
displaced the day following by another group which, provided 
it is sufficiently nondescript and lacking in homogeneity, is to 
be honoured with the title of Democracy. Might must in every 
case determine right, in Law as in Politics. Should there l)e 
a number of organised bodies simultaneously exerting their 
“ will to command” at a given moment, the one power which 
would be able to overcome the others, or it may be the resultant 
diagonal of all the warring forces would determine the rule of 
right. This, in substance, was the Science of Politics as 
conceived by the Analytical Jurists. Under their management. 
Jurisprudence settled down comfortably as an annexe or 
apanage to a highly mechanised Politics which fitted in so 
admirably with the prevailing philosophy of the times. 

^ SeiB Holland, opus citust Ch. VIT, particularly the passage where be decries the 
existence of more than an etymological connection between ‘ right ’ and the, eulogistic 
adjective * right, ' 
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' I have formulated the political philosophy of the Analytical 
Jurists in much cruder language perhaps than any of them 
would actually do in words ; but this, I venture to think, is the 
essence of what they have said and meant. But crude as these 
views may appear to many, that ought not to prevent us from 
recognising the element of truth there is in what they say. 
Under the Brahmin rule of Hindu India, for instance, the law 
was pronouncedly pro Brahmin. The British administration 
in India has been, for all its professions to the contrary, as 
emphatically pro-British. The English law which was very 
one-sided and pro-landlord during the rule of the landowning 
aristocracy has with the advent of the Industrial Eevolution 
taken on a decidedly capitalistic complexion. > It is unnecessary 
to multiply instances. But the point which those who draw 
hasty generalisations from these manifestations of the “ big 
stick” in the communal economy overlook, is that though the 
law in every instance exhibits a decided bias in favour of the 
ruling community, it is never entirely the law of might, pure 
and simple. The manifestation of might is at every step 
materially tempered and not infrequently deflected and occasion- 
ally even reversed by considerations of justice. It will not be 
difficult on behalf of any one of these' systems of Government 
(provided they have had a long enough chance) to put up a 
spirited plea that, if not the bases of the system, its ultimate 
tendencies at any rate were instinct with the spirit of justice, 
and each of these systems can be shown to have made its own 
distinct contribution to the human heritage of right political 
behaviour. Was not even slavery in its inception a benevolent 
institution, seeing that it helped to replace the previously exist- 
ing war of total extermination of captured enemies? 

They overlook further that a notion once clearly apprehended 
of what is right and just as between members of the ruling 
class has a tendency (according to a law of its being) to over- 
spread its originally narrow limits and embrace within it the 
relations of the ruling community and the ruled. The one 
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poser which no ruling power can quite comfortably get over is 
the trite one, that what is sauce for the gander ought to be 
sauce also for the goose, for underlying it lies the grand prin- 
ciple, the golden rule of all just conduct, moral, political and 
legal : “Do unto others as you would be done by’’ — a principle 
which has found enunciation in almost identical language in all 
times and climes and still requires reaffirmation every day of 
our lives. The subterfuges which are being constantly set up 
to block the privileges of the mighty from percolating down- 
wards, break down on account of their patent sophistry when 
confronted by it. How otherwise, to cite two commonplace 
instances, explain the amelioration of the law ’of slavery in 
Ancient Rome or the enfranchisement of women all the world 
over within recent years ? 

No one denies that the shifting of the centre of power in a 
political community tends necessarily to a re-adjustment of the 
law in favour of the enfranchised. Nor do I contest that in 
special circumstances a change in the political centre of gravity 
may be a necessary condition to a change in the law. An 
obstinately stupid ruling class will always precipitate a revolu- 
tion. But what I desire to stress here is that, normally, the 
Jaws of a people at any given point of time are, as a whole, 
more just and moral in general than their makers, and that t]ie 
power which makes for this apparently paradoxical state of 
things is the force of Conscience — the force which, be it re- 
membered, in the bulk, is always ahead of the laws. 

What I have just said in relation to Politics is equally true 
of Law’s relations to Economics. Since Karl Marx showed the 
way, political interpretations of history have run more and more 
in economic channels and the economic in political. Politics, 
it is even alleged, merely stages for the drama of history events 
which deep down are determined by Economics. The proposi- 
tion is undoubtedly in a great measure true of recent history. 
Religious wars and alliances are now entirely out of date. 
Dynastic ambitions and wars of royal succession no longer 
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suffice to make history. Though personal ambitions may still 
be a potent disturbing factor, Politics at the present day appears 
to be indissolubly wedded to Economics, and not in University 
curricula only. Both Politics and Economics, again, have gone 
enthusiastically to school to the new science of Biology. Both 
appreciate, as they never before did, the need of organising 
people and nations to be fit in order that they may survive. 
But it is well to bear in mind that neither has committed itself to 
the dogma that the physically and economically weak should not 
survive and must therefore be weeded out. “ Make the unfit 
fit or at the very worst innocuous and the fit more and more 
fit,” is the refrain which time and again punctuates the noisy 
orchestra of national and international politics — and this refrain 
is the voice, not of Politics, nor of Economics, but the still 
small voice of Conscience, making itself heard above the din and 
clamour of conflicts between the exploiter and the exploited, 
which undoubtedly go to make so damnably large a part of 
modern public life. 

In passing be it noted that neither Politics nor Economics, 
singly or together, exhaust all human interests (I do not know 
whether the Freudian discoveries have been claimed by either), 
whereas Law touches all or nearly all human interests at many 
paints. But both Politics and Economics provide valuable raw 
material for law to work upon and they certainly furnish know- 
ledge which illumines the processes of law and law-making as 
nothing else ever did before. Good Politics and sound Eco- 
nomics react beneficially on Law just as the vices of bad Politics 
and perverted Economics tend to pass, as though by a kind of 
osmosis, into the law. Knowledge, at the present day, of the 
fundamentals of Politics and Economics is indeed coming to be 
an indispensable equipment of every scientific maker of laws. 
A law-maker who is at the same time not a passable, if not an 
expert, student of the political and economic sciences will, I 
believe, come to be regarded, in the not very remote future, 
as a dangerous anachronism. Even now a lawyer who aims at 
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being something more than a legal practitioner can hardly afford 
to neglect these sciences. 

But all this is very far from saying that Law is and must 
remain an annexe or apanage to either Politics or Economics or 
to both in close alliance. On the contrary I affirm that the 
moment Politics and Economics have passed, in regard to any 
matter, beyond the classifying and assorting stage, the moment 
they come to the point of formulating practical ends, they have 
to submit these for consid eration by the Legislator. The aspira- 
tions of Politics and Economics cannot become dynamic without 
the aid of Law. But Law will not lend its aid merely because 
political or economic considerations demand it. It will not, 
unless taken by surprise, accept the norm offered by Politics 
or Economics as law, if somehow it does not agree and fit in 
with, its general scheme of morals. If by accident it should 
ha )pen to do so, such a law would be sure to become a dead 
letter. It is therefore generally speaking not Politics or Econo- 
mics which make laws, but it is Law which has to be persuaded 
to mould a new political or economic proposition into a living 
and working tissue within the body politic. 

I have mentioned Biology. The debt of all the modern 
social sciences to this young science is incalculable. What has 
come to be known as Sociological Jurisprudence owes its origin 
to the impact of this science on Jurisprudence. It dominates 
the Science of Jurisprudence to-day quite as much as the mecha- 
nical interpretation of the Universe ushered in a century ago by 
a too exclusive study of Physics and Chemistry dominated the 
School of Analytical Jurists. Political, Economic and Legal 
phenomena are rarely sought to be explained away in these days 
as the resultants of this, that and the other blind non-purposive 
forces. At the present moment, Biology interposes as a buffer 
state between these sciences and a purely mechanical explana- 
tion of the phenomena they deal with. Not until the physical 
sciences have been able to storm the citadel of Life, and of 
Social Life, need any fear be entertained that they will invest 
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the fortresses of Mind. Law in common with the other social 
sciences deals with things which appertain to something more 
than Life : Social life (even amongst animals) is, I suspect, 
suffused with mind. These human sciences, at any rate, have to 
take into account, at every step, amongst other facts (not ex- 
cluding material and biological facts), facts concerning human 
psychology. Law and the other allied sciences have, therefore, 
to be on guard against too much even of Biology. 

For whilst Biology has served Law by saving it from the 
mechanics of Physics and Chemistry, she is by no means averse 
from forging 'other fetters to bind Law on her own account. 
There was a period when all social phenomena were sought to 
be explained as the reactions upon life of the environment, as 
“ tropisms ” of some sort or other. It looked almost as if the 
social sciences had been saved from the clutches of Mechanics 
only to be handed over to Geophysics. But this could not be 
but other than a passing phase. The tendency now is to regard 
geography and environment as factors in the evolution of legal 
and other human institutions. “ Factor,” I suppose, is the 
right word in the context. Economics, Biology, Politics, 
Psychology— all contribute “ factors ” in the evolution of law, 
and there is no department of life which does not do the 
same in one way or another. 

Therefore the Science of Law will seek enlightenment from 
every quarter, from Biology and Psychology just as it will from 
Politics and Economics. It is said that Law is slipping away 
from Religion, if it has not done so altogether, just as it used 
to be said that it had rid itself once for all of the prudish cha- 
peronage of Ethics. I hope, I have demonstrated that the last 
proposition, to say the least, is very largely wide of the truth. 
As I have shown on a previous occasion, if there is one thing 
more than another which constantly dominates Law, it is 
Morals. Law has in consequence ceased from the preposterous 
task of organising Morals and is ceasing in increasing measures 
to !organise Religion. But that is not to say that Law has 
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banished Religion from the lives of men. The feast of life 
spreads immeasurably beyond the bounds of law. Law is per- 
meated and fed by morals which outspread law. There may be 
a Religion outspreading and permeating even moral laws. Faith 
in the higher destiny of man — a destiny which will not fulfil 
itself in some remote millennium but must be daily conquered 
by the organised efforts of generations of men — each one striving 
to think and do and give his best to the common weal may, who, 
knows, form an integral part of this Religion. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that Law 
is a self-sufficient institution. Law can no more without the 
other human institutions than these can do without Law. The 
object of this Essay, is by no means to “declare the Independence 
of Law” or of the Science of Law. The history of law itself 
would be a standing refutation of any such claim. There have 
been times indeed when one or other of the ‘ factors ’ of law 
seemed to all appearance to have run away with law. Law 
appears from such history as we have of it (and it is like all 
History partial and imperfect at the best, though less so than 
general history or the history of Politics and Economics, for 
Law’s records have as a rule been better preserved than theirs) 
to have been dominated in turn by Theology, Politics, Economics 
and what not. Law has undoubtedly allowed itself to be tn- 
fluenced in different degrees at different times by religious, 
ethical, political and economic considerations and not always in 
the most beneficial manner. But all through, it has maintained 
its individuality as a distinct social institution. The attempt 
by this or that science of necessary relations (within whose 
domain cause is uniformly followed by necessary effect) to grab 
at it has invariably failed, and failed because laws are not 
mechanical contrivances hut parts and parcels of a rational 
institution determined by more or less consciously conceived 
ends which are and have to be realised by means of selective 
processes (many times repeated) of trial and error. 

The claim of one science still remains to be disposed of. If 
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it could ever be established that all laws are predetermined, by 
the nature of the working of the human mind, then I admit 
that the Science of Law would dissolve in Psychology. I men- 
tion this because the attempt has been made to reduce laws into 
resultants of clashes according to fixed laws between a hypotheti- 
cal group-monster-mind and the minds of the individuals com- 
posing the group. It is a well known fact that groups of people 
under the stress of emotional infection (for instance, of faniati- 
cism of fear) do often behave in irrational unison. But this is 
no more evidence of a monster “group mind’’ than the outbreak, 
say, of epidemic influenza, in a populous district makes it a 
monster group-disease. The idea of a “group mind’’ appears to 
have originated in what was supposed to have been observed as 
a fact amongst savage people. It is a fact that savages observe 
a kind of law and order more constantly indeed than do their 
civilised fellow men — even though there is with them no politi- 
cal power to enforce it. To the civilised observer, many of 
the rules of savage law to which they habitually conform appear 
naturally to be uncouth and irrational. Observed by his own 
special idol, the state, the fountain of all laws, he could appa- 
rently find no explanation of this bewildering hypertrophy of law 
in savage societies except by supposing amongst politically 
amorphous savage tribes the existence of a “group sentiment’’ 
or even a “group mind’’ performing for them the function 
which in civilised societies is supposed to belong to the State, 
that of coercing individuals of the group into a course of 
altruistic actions which may be and often are chronically opposed 
to his personal inclinations and passions. To be able to arrive 
at a rational joint decision is, according to this school, appa- 
rently a special and exclusive acquisition of the over* civilised 
Westerner, and must therefore necessarily be beyond the reach 
of mere savages. Eecent observations have demonstrated the 
fatuity of these speculations. The “,horde,’’ the “ group mind’’ 
and the other “group’’ concepts of older anthropologists (includ- 
ing, I am glad to say, “group’’ marriage) are indeed appearing 
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to be even worse figments of the theorists’ imagination than the 
much abused “noble savage’’ of Eousseau. “The Savage,” 
according to Bronislaw Malinowski (an investigator who has 
spent years amongst savages and has first-hand knowledge of his 
subject), “is neither an extreme collectivist nor an intransi- 
gent individualist — he is, like man in general, a mixture of 
both.” 

The truth of the matter is that man from the moment he 
outgrew the anthropoid, and very probably from long before that, 
and certainly ever since, has been worrying and reasoning his 
way through, singly or in group as his lot may have been 
cast, in every sort and condition of environment, aided often no 
doubt by luck, pursued as often by evil fortune and his own 
ignorance, his successes being everywhere measurable mainly by 
the extent and the manner of his use of his rational faculties, 
the very faculties on the strength of which he secured his pre- 
eminence over the elements on the one hand and the brute 
beasts around him on the other. Last year I came across and 
read a series of articles in the Juridical Review, the aim of 
which was to reconstruct the science of Jurisprudence on new 
bases supposed to be supplied by “ Group or Crowd-Psycholo- 
gy.’’ They provided highly interesting reading, very brainy 
and ingenious, and gripping in a rather eerie sort of way, byt 
likewise very false. 

It is clear therefore that whilst all may be grist to the mill 
that grinds the Law, Law itself is not grist to any other 
Science, except no doubt to Anthropology, for Anthropology -is 
the science of the whole man and not of this or that human in- 
stitution separated from the others. That the various social 
sciences are now beginning to fall into line with, instead of 
over each other, is partly at least due to this new science, at 
whose counting house the accounts of each are kept and balanc- 
ed, and I for one would always prefer to see the Science of Law 
studied as one of several departments of Anthropology rather 
than as an independent self-sufficient science. But even this 
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aflWiation as a department of what in the main is an observa- 
tional Science will not abate one jot from its ultimate subordi- 
nation to Beason and Conscience. Law at bottom is rational 
and moral and has to be so till the end of time or humanity, 

N. N. Ghose 


YOURS FOR EVER 

“ Shy am tori arati Idgi ho.” 

I am thirsting for your love, my Beloved ! 

I shall make this body a lamp, and my tender heart shall be 
its wick ; 

I shall fill it with the scented oil of my young love, 

And burn it night and day at your shrine, Oh Beloved ! 

For your love 1 will sacrifice all the wealth of my youth ; 

■four name shall be the crown of my head. 

I am longing for you, for, the season of the swing has come ; 
But you are not beside me ! 

Clouds gather on my brows and my eyes shed heavy showers. 
My parents gave me to you, 1 have become yours for ever ! 
I have become yours for ever, who but you can be my Lord ? 
Your separation troubles my breast ; 

Make me your own ! 

Make me perfect like you, 0 Lord of Perfection. 

(From Mira Bai's Hindi Songs) 
Gril Modak 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF PHILOSOPHY 

What is, and should be, the starting point of philosophy 
is a question as important and all- engrossing as the correct con- 
ception of philosophy itself. If philosophy is to mean a con- 
sistent account of the life and universe as a whole in all its 
phases, relations and inter-relations, a philosophical enquiry 
may take its rise in any one of the multifarious interests which 
may possibly engage the mind of the enquirer into the riddle? 
of the universe. Again these interests may vary according tq 
environmental diversities, as much as to the imagination of the 
thinker. Hence it is that in the cosmosophical interest of the 
average Greek mind we find that philosophy starts with an 
enquiry into the wondrous working of the elemental nature. 
Thus philosophy with Plato begins with curiosity, with the 
inquisitive tendency of the mind to unravel the enigmas of exter- 
nal nature. Such a curiosity can so long furnish a starting point 
of philosophy as the mind is lost in admiration of the objective 
world without being conscious of its own self-sufficiency as a 
conscious interpreter of it. But as soon as it has out* 
grown its childlike bewilderment in the midst of overwhelming 
influences of the world of nature, and has come to its self- 
conscious independence and mastery over nature, it begins to 
doubt and disbelieve all that comes to it from the external 
source. Hence we find that modern philosophy takes its start 
from doubt. And this principle of doubt again assumes either 
of the two forms : Sometimes it takes the form of disbelieving 
everything except whatever comes by way of positive experience 
and discarding everything that is thrust upon the mind by any 
extraneous authority ; at other times, this principle of doubt 
adopts a method of more radical sifting of all evidence coming 
either from objective nature or from subjective. experience -until 

X3 
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and unless it has come upon a principle of certitude which by 
its self-evidence may form the indubitable type of all knowing 
and being. This principle is, as known to all students of philo- 
sophy, the principle of self-consciousness and that all modern 
idealistic philosophy is founded on the bedrock of this prin- 
ciple of self-consciousness. 

In both the above accounts of the origin of philosophical 
enquiry we find that it is the intellectual satisfaction that is 
the moving power which set the mind to philosophise, be it of 
the form of crude impulse of curiosity or of the methodical 
doubting by way of reaching the indubitable in our quest 
of truth. Another current of thought which stimulates 
thinking in modern times, is the pragmatic interest which 
studies and evaluates nothing for its own sake but everything 
as a source of fruitful activity. It tells us that we must know 
things as true only because they serve us some practical pur- 
pose. This pragmatic attitude again has developed into a wider 
interest by rising to be humanistic in that it has no longer to 
be satisfied with the position that a thing is true and an idea 
or a judgment correct only because it leads to a successful 
fruition, but because it has a wider outlook that it satisfies our 
needs as human beings. Thus humanistic outlook is only a 
widened pragmatism, including as it does the whole problem of 
liuman interest, and according to humanism philosophy will 
tave its rise in the practical and useful consequences leading to 
a satisfaction of human needs in so far as it refers to any 
human concern, whether ethical, aesthetic, metaphysical or 
theological. A history of thought not unfrequently bears 
witness to either curiosity, doubt or practical consequences as 
the alternate sources of philosophical inquiry. But are these 
only motive forces that stimulate human mind to inquire into 
the universe of which the man finds himself a miserably handi- 
capped member? The universe with all its complexity and its 
unfathomable mysteries, with all its multifarious relations into 
which he is hopelessly entangled, darkening and encrusting his 
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spiritual life under an overgrowth of passions and desires which 
are not its own, presents to him a picture of veritable prison- 
house from which he ever makes an endeavour to escape. And 
actuated by such a frantic desire of escape he seeks out the 
light which would illumine his way thereto. To gain back 
the original purity and freedom from all excrescences of misery, 
evil and pain the human soul cries out in distress and perhaps 
with a note of warning to all who are in the same plight, 
“ Know thyself.” Have a knowledge of your own self in ita 
purity, in its freedom from all accretions of the non-soul and you 
are saved. Thus philosophy begins with an ethical evaluation of 
the self by discriminating the self from the contaminating not- 
self. Elaborate consideration of the elements, foreign to and 
therefore contaminating the soul and of the ways and 
means whereby to expurgate the soul from such retarding ele- 
ments, is found in the philosophies of both Europe and India 
beginning from Socrates through the Stoics down to 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte and Schopenhauer on the one side and 
on the other, from the entire teaching of the Upahishads, and 
from the Nyaya system to a certain extent and from the 
Samkhya and Vedanta systems in particular. For a careful 
student of the history of Indian and European thought citations 
corroborative of what is pointed out here would certainly sound 
superfluous. But as an indication of what we mean, referenpe 
to some of the leading philosophers subscribing to this view- 
point may not be out of place. Spinoza in his Ethicus P, V,. 
Prop. II, observes : ” If we remove a disturbance of the spirit 
or emotion from the thought of an external cause and unite it to 
other thoughts, then will the love or hatred towards that 
external cause and also the vacillations of spirit which arise 
from these emotions, be destroyed.” To Spinoza it is the 
bondage of the self to passions and emotions arising from the 
sensuous life that set the thinking mind to enquire into the 
nature of that bondage, and the life of intuition which can break 
through that life of bondage, that formed the starting point of 
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pklosophy. To Kant philosophy in its positive aspects 
may rightly be asserted to have arisen out of his view of the 
moral will which is free from the excrescences or retarding con- 
tent of the life of sensibility, though he paves the way for this 
standpoint of his by his negative and destructive criticism of 
speculative reason. And Kichte, his logical follower, carried to 
the farthest consequences the ethical basis of philosophy by an 
apotheosis of the transcendental ego as the moral order of the 
universe while ethical philosophy is established to be the right 
sort of philosophy by Schopenhauer who posits that the ulti- 
mate reality is Will and the human will which is more or less 
contaminated by ratio or reason is proportionately miserable and 
the human effort must be directed to the elimination of reason 
from the will and that is philosophy. 

When we look to the systems of Indian philosophy we find 
that all of them have, in varying degrees, a reference to the 
ethical interest which has prompted the Indian thinkers to 
formulate a view of life and the universe. Even the system 
of Ch&rbftka, the reputed heterodox system of thought which has 
a diametrically opposite view of morality and religion to those of 
the fundamentals of the orthodox systems, has also its rise in 
a view of life which though not appealing to the orthodox 
^^hool, yet after all is the moral consideration of how a life should 
be lived with the maximum satisfaction of the sensuous. It is 
a philosophy not of non-moral or amoral origin but traceable 
to the hedonistic interest. Philosophy in India is pre-eminently 
an art of life rather than a theory of the universe. It is 
primarily interested in laying down the ways and means to the 
attainment of a beatific existence, free at once from the ignorance 
and the consequent appendages that deprive the self-translucent 
ego of the clear vision which is its natural possession, an 
analysis, description, comparison and other intellectual modes 
of survey of the contents of the objective world in so far as they 
have any bearing on and therefore influence over the spiritual 
^elf, having only a secondary interest in it. It is the attain- 
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ment of the Nihsreyasa or the sumum bonum by way of the 
destruction of the triple misery that forms the burden of all the 
Indian systems. Nowhere else than in India has been the 
practical aspect of philosophy more adequately recognised ; 
philosophy in India is a discipline that we are to live up to rather 
than an intellectual satisfaction of the curious. To refer to a 
few masters of Indian philosophy out of many, Gautama starts 
his system of Nyfiiya philosophy with stating that we must 
thoroughly discuss the categories as preliminary to the attain- 
ment of Nihsreyasa (NySiya Sfitra, Chapter I). Iswara Krishna 
introduces his system in the same strain when he states that 
since every individual is found stricken with tlifeefold misery 
there arises the necessity of enquiry into the means of destruc- 
tion thereof and clearly elucidates, how the liberated soul, after 
it has attained the sumum honum^ viz., its original purity which 
is absolute freedom from its contamination with the cosmic 
principle, by his famous illustration of the dancing girl retiring 
from the stage at the conclusion of a dramatic performance 
before an audience whose minds have seen through, and 
therefore have been satiated in, their fascination for and 
therefore become indifferent to her. From this it is apparent 
that in Sarnkhya too a speculative philosophy has secondary 
importance in so far as it helps the individual self to regain Jts 
original freedom by knowing the world and is content for what 
it is worth. Here also we have the Socratic view of philo- 
sophy that ‘ knowledge is virtue,’ that knowledge is not for its 
own sake but for the sake of attaining a virtuous life. The 
Vedanta system in its variety of phases may best be described 
as a philosophy of self-culture and self-realisation. Moksha or 
liberation, whose positive side is the intuitive grasp of the 
unity between the finite and the infinite consciousness, has its 
negative side in a gradual falling off of the influence of 
Karma. Thus the doctrine of Karma whicji is one of the main 
points of community amongst all the Indian systems, receives 
a searching and comprehensive consideration from the. writers 
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of the Vedanta, whether as a disciplinary precondition preparing 
the mind for the heights of Vedantic thought or as the routine of 
life to be followed by an inquirer into Brahman and as resulting 
in Or conducive to the attainment of Jeevanmukti, Videhamukti 
or Kramamukti. 

The Bauddha and the Jaina systems are ethical in their 
origin and culmination perhaps more than any other Indian 
systems. They may be described as the ethico-pluralistic re- 
actions against the orthodox semi-ethical Brahmanical systems 
which are more or less entangled in metaphysical subtleties to 
the extent of suffocating men’s minds in their thiii atmosphere 
of absolutism.' And hence Buddhism turning them away from 
lucubrations about the unseen to what is seen, from the giddy 
height of metaphysics to the more tangible world of experience, 
by pointing out that we are but the results of an ever-continuing 
potency of Samsk^ra, of AvidyA and VAsana which keep the 
cycle of birth and death going on and that NirvAna or cessation 
of this cycle of birth and death may be attained by the destruc- 
tion of this potency of SamskAra to be effected by following 
the eightfold path of life and conduct laid down by the Buddha, 
the main spirit of whose teaching is disinterested service and 
love to humanity. Buddhism is a system of ethics before 
be|.ng a system of speculative philosophy in any sense of it. 

Jainism, too, like Buddhism, is more practical than 
speculative in its interest. But unlike Buddhism which is 
anti-metaphysical Jainism has given place to the problems of 
metaphysics as necessary parts of itself — a fact which is account- 
able perhaps by its being a link between the metaphysics of 
the Upanishads and ethical phenomenalism of Buddhistic 
thought, — but the fact remains that the goal of Jainism is the 
attainment of Jeenahood or that level of existence which is even 
higher than and beyond that of the gods, not by theoretical 
knowledge or even b^ a life of intuition but by following a course 
of moral discipline laid down in the system. The Jeena or the 
Conqueror and the Arhata or the Deserving is not any superhuman 
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being but a mortal among mortals exalted into an all-perfect 
being with the superlative of conative, emotive and intellectual 
powers. The importance of self-discipline has been emphasised 
by the Jaina thinkers to indicate that Godhead is not a thing 
of the other world, but lies within human powers and is attain- 
able by a course of rigorous drill of the moral potentialities of 
man. In Jainism Karma has been given a more metaphysical 
complexion than in the orthodox schools or in Buddhism. In 
fact it is with the Jaina a material principle which clings to the 
Jeeva or the individual soul in various degrees of force and 
retards in proportion his advance towards Jeenatjood, in much 
the same way as the materia prima of Leibnitz clouds 
and confuses the representation of the monads or potential soul- 
units ; and the materialised soul as the result of influx of Karma 
{dsrava) gradually rises into being a free (mukta) personality by 
the processes of Sanicara (stoppage of karmic influx) and nirjara 
(annihilation of karmic matter attaching to the soul) and thus 
gains back its original purity and clearness which is Jeenahood. 

A careful orientation of the urges of philosophic inquiry 
emerging in different times and climes and under diverse 
influences as briefly outlined above, may at least suggest that the 
philosophic inquisitiveness though taking its rise in some cases 
in wonder or curiosity and in others in the critical spirft of 
doubt as to unsifted materials of knowledge, either thrust upon 
the mind by authority or poured into it from external experi- 
ence, has a deeper fountainhead imbedded in the moral nature of 
man. Just as it is an undeniable epistemological fact that all 
knowledge is self-knowledge, even so the objective of all know- 
ledge and philosophy may be said to be self-amelioration. In 
this sense therefore knowledge for its own sake apart from all 
reference to its ultimate purpose of self-amelioration has no real 
significance for a self-conscious soul. A child is curious, and loses 
itself in admiration and wonder as to whatever presents itself 
to its mind in the first instance, but its mind is not yet self- 
conscious. A young man may doubt and disbelieve things 
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because it has learnt to be critical by his experience of being 
frustrated very often by hard facts of reality. Thus curiosity 
or intellectual rebuff may have their occasion to arise so long as 
the mind of man has not transcended either childlike admira- 
tion or youthful ovorcautiousness. But as soon as there begins 
a crystallisation of the fluids of exuberent thoughts, an introspec- 
tive self-examination makes its appearance in the psychical life 
of man and the result is a complete veering round of the flow 
of conscious life from the objective to the subjective. The same 
remarks hold good of the conscious life in general and not 
simply of an iodiyidual mental life. Just as with the develop- 
ment of individual consciousness from boyhood to age there is 
a steady advancement from a mere outward or objective thinking 
to a thinking of things nearer home, even so the race-mind 
begins with the outward and culminates in the inward ways 
of thinking of its more vital problems. In this sense therefore 
there is some truth in saying that Indian philosophy in general 
occupies the highest poinc on the scale of maturescence in that 
its general trend of inquiry, as already pointed out, is charac- 
terised by an evaluation of the individual self as it is and as it 
should be. It is interesting to note that in the light of the 
above suggestion the Comtean gradation of knowledge from 
th^lugy which assigns every phenomenon to divine personality, 
through metaphtjfsics where mind deals with abstract powers, 
to positive science which accepts neither personal powers nor 
metaphysical abstractions but only whatever is revealed through 
sense-experience and generalisations therefrom, is a reductio 
ad absurdum of what we have tried to emphasise. Philosophy, 
if it be not reduced to phenomenology but allowed to retain its 
transcendental character, a met-ernperic illumination of the world 
of becoming, it cannot be lost in its mere analysis of the latter 
and must have a mooring in the realm of spiritual reality. A 
scientific consideration of facts, “scientific method in philo- 
sophy,” or “ logical atomism ” to which all so-called scientific 
philosophy is attempted to be reduced, may at best be a means 
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and cannot be an end of all philosophical inquiry which has its 
rise, to repeat our point of view, only in the need of ameliorat- 
ing or betterment of man’s spiritual existence. 

Again, if philosophy has its rise in the ethical evaluation 
of the self, we cannot pass over in this connection the question 
of values and its bearing on the nature of philosophy itself. The 
question of values, specially of moral values, is one of the princi- 
pal determinants of the currents of modern philosophy. The 
Indian conception of the origin of philosophy, no less than that 
of Spinoza, Kant or Schopenhauer in Europe, is an anticipation 
of the present-day de<?trine of values, which seems to cover and 
interpret all possible problems of philosophy in terms of good 
and bad ; .'ind one can predict with no little confidence that all 
future philosophy will be the philosophy of values. Now if 
that be so and if it is also evident that all values are after all 
subjective, that is, have meaning and importance only in rela- 
tion to the self which evaluates things by reference to itself, our 
proposition that an articulate philosophy has its source more 
properly in moral evaluation than in mere intellectual curiosity 
or suspension of judgment or in dry and abstract logicism, 
.stands the test of time and reason ; and we venture to declare 
it against Russell’s position that “ the philosophy therefore, 
which is to be genuinely inspired by the scientific spirit, must 
deal with somewhat dry and abstract matters, and must not 
hope to fird an answer to the practical problems of life” — 
(Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 40). The 
present-day philosophy of values certainly brings out more 
explicitly what was lying implicit on all philosophical inquiry ; 
and in view of this we may observe that the philosophy of values 
is but ‘‘a new name for some old ways of thinking.” Its 
special importance consists in indicating that the ethical values 
are not simply tlie inspiration of philosophy but also the crown- 
ing of it. The distinction between what is factual and what 
is ideal can never be an absolute one. The relation between the 
factual and the ideal is grossly misconceived if the problems of 

14 
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the life and universe are considered apart from values and if the 
values are left over as sometl ing consequential ; but the real 
situation seems to be that “moral experience and the moral 
order of which we are conscious, are part of the material which 
we have to take into account before we have a right to accept 
any philosophical theory or to adopt it as an adequate point of 
view for the interpretation of reality as a whole. ’’ (Dr. Sorley’s 
Moral Valuefi and the Idea of God, p. 501 .) 

HaRI MOHAN BhATTAOHARYYA 
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STRAY THOUGHTS 
A Sunless Day 

It was a holiday and I wanted to enjoy it. It proved other- 
wise. I opened my eyes with the lark but did not Hke to 
come out of my warm room. Streaks of morning rays entered 
through the window chinks to tell me that the world was astir 
with life and that I was getting behind time. A long night’s 
composure in a soliury room with nothing else to think of 
induced in me a vein of idle imaginings. I had no idea that 
the trifling incidents of my uneventful life of which I had for- 
gotten everything had left some unconscious impressions in me. 
They arose in my mind with bewildering swiftness and for 
sometime I could not disentangle myself from their association. 
At last I leapt from my bed and stood on my legs. 

I was surprised to find that the sun was not yet up. I 
searched for him in the sky but found no trace of him and 
wondered where he could be. Was he detained in the other 
world where his services were requisitioned after the usual 
hours. There was a vacancy in the upper regions. The shoot- 
ing twigs of leaves on the tree-tops looked pale and motionless. 
The winged creatures of the air flew about the place with sub- 
dued mirth. The morning breeze was not pregnant with the 
incense of fresh-blown blossoms. The village river was gliding 
on smoothly but a sympathetic heart might easily detect that 
her naked bosom heaved tremulously at the cheerless aspect of 
the sky. The dewy drops on the tiny grass-blades had lost their 
lustrous whiteness and looked opaque. The blue eyes of little 
children, beautiful in their innocence, did not reflect the light 
of the heaven. 

My mind grew dark. It was a holiday, no doubt, but not a 
(lay for mirth. 


Rashranjan Basu 
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AN IMPERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Billi«gham as a basis of Empire 

The Empire is becoming conscious of itself as a unit in the 
world, as a factor in world history. Most people are learning 
to think of all parts of the Empire, including the United King- 
dom, as the parts of an economic whole. They have not yet, 
however, given a form to this idea. It has yet to be given 
practical effect. . But the new idea of Empire is steadily gaining 
adherents. 

There can be no real fortune for. an Empire which is un- 
certain as to its food supply., Before the Empire can take that 
true place destined for it, it is essential to know that in the 
last resort the Empire is self-supporting in the all-important 
matter of food. The British Empire can go forward with the 
knowledge that its plans for being self-supporting are extremely 
well advanced. As regards this matter of the food supply we 
are taking a most energetic course. The process of applying 
fertilisers to the soil has been developed. The great synthetic 
fertiliser plant at Billingham in Co. Durham, is indeed one of 
the most famous triumphs not merely of British but of Imperial 
industrial enterprise. 

It is a triumph because the fertiliser industry is one of the 
biggest scientific developments of recent times, and one in 
which Britain has played a most active and honourable part. 
During the latter half of the niineteenth century it was more 
and more clearly realised that the future progress of humanity 
depended upon the discovery of a suitable fertiliser. The use 
of 'Certain natural deposits and composts was no real solution 
of the problem of future foodstuffs. The supply of them was 
strictly limited and must in time be exhausted as inevitably as 
must the natural fertility of the soil itself. It was clear that 
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some sort of fertiliser must be invented which drew upon the 
infinite source of the air — and of that compound of it, nitrogen, 
which most affects the soil. Sir William Crookes put the 
matter in a nutshell when he said that the progress of human 
civilisation must cease unless man learnt how to fix nitrogen 
from the air. , 

The fixation of nitrogen from the air, the fixation of it in 
the form of fertlisers— this is the work of Billingham, this is 
the work which has been in progress since 1919. In the words 
of the chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries — “Our pro- 
gramme is the ambitious one of making the Empire self-support- 
ing in the fields of nitrogenous and other fertilisers. But the 
programme is even more far-reaching; it aims at co-operating, 
with the agricultural experts of the Empire in determining by 
experiment, and illustrating by demonstration, the maximum 
economic use of all fertilisers. 

“ From 1921 to 1926,” said Lord Melchett when speaking 
of the future of Billingham, “ the w'orld production of nitrogen 
has doubled itself, and we may conclude that the future annual 
increase will be at the rate of about 10^ per annum. To main- 
tain this annual increase will mean an increased output annually 
of from 125,000 tons of nitrogen upwards. We ourselves are 
doing our best to take our place in meeting the increasing 
demand.” 

The plant at Billingham before the end of 1929 will be 
producing 2,500 tons of products per day, a large percentage of 
which is in the form of sulphate — a yearly total of our three 
quarters of a million tons. If the ammonia building compels 
most admiration from the point of view of mechanical magic it 
is probably the sulphate plant which perhaps appeals most vivid- 
ly to the eye. The finished product — sulphate of ammonia — 
comes pouring through the roof and piles in pyramids on the 
floor with a steady hiss of falling crystals. Higher and higher 
grows the white pyramid and still higher until its removal— 
when another takes its place. In colour, in fineness, in density 
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BiUmgham sulphate of ammonia never varies.' You can tell it 
anywhere and you can tell its effect also. Wherever it is strewn 
it fertilises. It makes a finer, richer crop. 

Billingham is making the Empire self-supporting in this 
vital matter of nitrogen fertilisers. It is giving the Empire a 
foundation of security as regards the food supply. On this 
foundation we can build a unit, an economic unit, of greater 
power and greater influence than the world has ever seen. The 
achievement of Billingham is a rock on which we may safely 
build. 

Julian Hall. 
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LOVE IS LIFE 

1 . 

Twin sister thou of life, 0 Love, 

To life is veiled thy face. 

Untouch’d thou art by mind and sense 
Of my grief-laden race. 

In heart I feel I live in thee, 

— Is thy embrace a dream ? 

Ah ! no, thy smile peeps through hate-cloud 
— A sweet, unvision’d gleam ! 

O how can I with thee unite — 

And feel I live a life — 

A life beyond this death, called life 
— A life unlived in strife. 

An endless strife this life I live 
— One lives, another dies 
Night dies, lives day, joy dies, lives pain, 
From pain joy-songs arise. 

Of life and death the wheel goes round. 

— That was is life — bound re-bound ! 

And change is pain and life is change. 

And Love is Love and joy — how strange ! 

In Loves sweet phases peace was strife 
And strife is peace and death is life. 

0, kill me love and make me thine 
All dark in me in Love all shine. 


II. 

0 Love, within me when I love 
I find three tyrants there. 

Their names ? One’s Oreed to make fresh gains, 
To lose my gain the Fear. 
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The other sits in gorgeous state, 

Her rule can none withstand, 

Her name’s Desire to paint with self 
The world by wave of wand. 

0 Love, but cast thy magic eye 
On ruins of heart — that’s me. 

And raise a palace for thy self, 

These ruins so none shall see. 

In wonder may I lay me down 
Within thy magic hall, 

In silent rapture may I view 
Thy self in me and all ! 

My greed be Love, my fear be love, 

And Thou Desire, below above 

III. 

0 why createst Thou this all, 

0 why preservest life. 

And why thou wavest killing hand — 

0 why this endless strife ? 

O wash mine eyes with love that’s Thee 
And life sweet Love is, was, shall be. 


[sept. 


Mohini Mohan Ciiattkr.ti, 
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CATEGORIES OF SOCIETAL SPECULATION IN 
EUR-AMERICA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

From Herder to Sorokin (1776-1928) 

1920. March-May. Lavergne : L*Annee Politique francaise 
et etrangere (French and Foreign Political Year) . 

He considers the parliaments of to-day to be defective for 
two reasons. 

First, the legislators are ignorant of economic and social 
questions. Secondly, the corps sociaux (social bodies) are not 
integrated in the state. The professors and engineers possess 
hardly any political voice. And while the state oppresses the 
individual, the individual oppresses the state. The individual 
has been saved by universal suffrage. It is now time to endow 
the social groups with authority. 

Professional representation may correct the abuses of the 
modern parliamentary systems. According to Lavergne, three 
different ideas are involved in the concept of professional repre- 
sentation. First, it may imply the representation of professional 
interests. This may be either (i) individualistic, for instance, 
when the principle of “universal suffrage” is enjoyed by 
electors not territorially (i.e., as inhabitants of districts, 
provinces, etc.), but as agriculturists, commercial people and 
members of the other professions, or (ii) syndicalistic, i.e., 
associational by which the electors vote not as individuals but 
as members of professional unions or groups. Secondly, profes- 
sional representation may imply the representation of technical 
skill or professional technique, e.g., of the artisan, the engineer, 
the scholar, etc. And in the third place, it may imply the 
representation (competency) of efl&ciency or social values, e.g., 

16 
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such as are embodied in persons “ sufficiently educated,” ” who 
possess real education and the maximum of personal disinterested- 
ness,” e.g., scientific associations and so forth. The third item 
which assigns importance to the men of science had been 
emphasized by Renan in Beforme Intellectuelle et Morale. 

Lavergne strongly recommends the reconstruction of both 
houses, the Chambre and the Senat, on the professional basis 
thus explained. 

Each house is to be composed of members representing half 
and half, the interests of the individuals as well as of the groups. 
The groups <jr social bodies would be (i) scientific associates, (m) 
economic associates, and {in) associates of general interest. 

There will thus be three different kinds of universal suffrage 
in operation. First is the one with which the world is familiar 
and this in regard to the representation of individual interests. 
Secondly, there will be the corporate suffrage comprising the 
economic and scientific associates. Finally the social suffrage 
would touch the associates of general interest. Parliament thus 
reconstituted would thus be at once territorial and professional. 

The idea of professional groups and progressional representa- 
tion is to be seen in Martin : L’ Organisation professionalle, 
(professional organization), 1905. 

All the members of a profession in every region, ought to be 
organized as units for the purposes of public life, says he. 
The electoral and constitutional regime of the country might be 
reformed on that basis. The interdependence of two persons 
functioning in the same industry is more intimate than that of 
two inhabitants of the same place. It would be natural if the 
professional groups were represented in the councils of the state. 

An extremely idealistic scheme of parliamentary reorganiza- 
tion on the professional basis was furnished by Benoist in La 
Grise de I’Etat moderne (The Crisis of the Modern State), 1897.. 

According to him the universal suffrage ought to be the 
basis of the modern state, and the professions phould be the 
bUsis of the constituency. For a Chambre of 600 members he 
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would, according to the French populations of 1893, therefore 
grant 225 seats to the cultivators (at a time when they have 
only 38 places), 164 to the industri;il classes (at a time 
when they have only 45), 17 to transport, 48 to commerce 
and so forth. The liberal professions should in his 
calculation get only 13 seats (while they actually possess. 196), 
the public administrates only 8 (while they actually possess 43), 
etc. But in several articles contributed to the Echo de Paris 
during 1926 Benoist criticizes his own scheme of 1897 as being 
tOo “quantitative” without reference to quality. “ It was 
contented with counting, it did not weigh.” 

1926. Schnee : German Colonisation. Pa^ and Future. 
An Ex-Governor of German colonial Africa publishes this book 
in England and has it armed with a foreword by W. H. 
Dawson, the British German expert. Schnee seeks to prove 
that the argument of alleged maladministration on which the 
Peace of Versailles robbed Germany of her colonies is unsupport- 
ed by facts. The colonies should therefore be restored to 
Germany as a “ mandatory ” under the League of Nations, cf. 
Schacht : Neue Kolonial PoliUk (New Colonial Policy), 1926. 

1927. Lautand and Poudeux : La Representation Pro- 
fessionalle (Professional Representation). 

The French Revolution (1789) established parliamentarisr}i,e 
in France on the British model. Parliamentarism has been 
established in other countries of Europe during the nineteenth 
century. In the meantime, as says See in Les Origines du 
Capitalisme Moderne. “ Origins of Modern Capitalism ” (1926) 
the industrial revolution has given rise to the “ working men’s 
question ” in the place of the eighteenth century “ problem of 
the peasant. ’ ’ The working class question has led to the 
“syndicalist” (trade union) movement which according to 
Benoist in L’ Organisation du Travail, “Organization of 
Labour,” is not an entity within the framework of the state 
but stands beside it, facing it, nay, in opposition to it. Hence 
the crise de VEtat moderne (crisis of the modern state). 
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, Since the days of St. Simon there has been no end of 
criticism of parliamentarism, i.e., of “purely political institu- 
tions.’’ Especially during the post-war period the critiques are 
legion in every country. The very fact that the British Labour 
Party has to interfere in politics shows that even in England, 
the “ mother of parliaments, ’’ parliament has become “ rela- 
tively impotent.” The “ purely political institutions” are in 
capable of solving the economic problems. Hence the attempts in 
different countries to try “other forms ” of government in the 
place of “ parliamentary democracy,” viz. (1) the dictatorship 
of a class e.g,, in Russia, (2) the dictatorship of an individual, 
e.g., in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland and Greece, (3) the 
parliamentary system “ tempered by the military dictatorship,” 
devoid in any case of democratic government, e.g., in Germany. 
As regards the “ methods ” of government, one can notice in 
most of these dictatorships the creation of ‘ ‘ professional repre- 
sentation ” by the side of the parliament which they have 
“ strangled but not radically suppressed.” 

The fundamental problem consists in translating the social 
and economic revolution of the nineteenth century into the 
political constitutions. “ An economic and social 1789 ” is the 
objective. Parliamentary facts and ideas are to be harmonized 
w;ith the idea of association and the syndical (trade union) fact. 
Further, the idea and fact of multiplicity of corporate groups 
are to be harmonized with the idea and fact of the unity of the 
state. 

The Political Revolution of 1789 has had its expression in 
the universal suffrage, representation of parties and of multiple 
opinions. The industrial revolution which has given birth to 
modern capitalism ought to have its own political expression, 
and that is the professional representations, the representation 
of efficiency, interest and profession. There are two forms in 
which it is likely to embody itself : (1) that of mere consulta- 
tive committees without sovereign powers, (2) a representative 
system based on new orders or types of constituency enjoying 
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powers of sovereignty through the parliaments. The first form, 
that of a committee of experts is, however, not to be regarded as 
deserving the name of genuine professional representation. Be* 
cause, these experts do not possess any delegation or mandate 
from their organizations. Without delegation there’ is no 
representation . 

The /feichswirtachaftsrat (Imperial economic council) 
established by Bismarck was a mere council of experts. By the 
Weimar Constitution (1919) according to which the German 
Eepublic of to-day is being governed, the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
was to have been developed into a veritable Economic Parlia- 
ment. But it has in the course of five or six* years (1925) 
degenerated again into the old Bismarckian assembly of experts 
dependent on the Eeichstag as well as the government. The 
consultative commission of Tchechoslovakia (1919), the Econo- 
mic Council of Poland (1925), the Higher Council of National 
Economy in Italy (1923-1925), the Economic Council of Japan 
are likewise consultative bodies. 

The National Economic Council of France (1925) is also 
mainly a lahoratorie de etudes economique (laboratory of econo- 
mic studies) with the right to examine certain problems, suggest 
solutions and transmit them to the government and the 
legislature. 

The Council of National Economy in Spain (1924) ha*s a 
more ambitious programme, approaching that of the economic 
parliament. The Higher Council of National Economy in 
Soviet Russia is not so much a parliament as an executive, — a 
commissariat controlling the industry of the entire system of 
Soviets. 

It is clear that these councils are not economic parliaments. 
But they have already demonstrated, according to the authors, 
that the Marxian doctrine of “ class-struggle” is superannuated 
and bids fair to be replaced by a new system. The world is 
getting used everywhere to the system of corporate associations 
that rise step by step from the small local group to the 
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federations and to the national confederations. We have thus 
the “economic federalism” foreseen by Paul-Boncour in his book 
of that name (1900), according to which the social, regional 
and corporate groups would re-conquer the fullness of their 
anatomy, suppressed as they have been under the centralized 
state. In his judgment this would give rise to “ Economic 
decentralization ” which, based as it is on the sovereignty of the 
syndicates or trade unions, is even more opportune than the 
political decentralization longed for by Barrek, Maurras and 
Brun ; because it is the professional groups that are the most 
diverse in their tendencies and vary according to the complexity 
of economic facts themselves. 

The councils are to collaborate with the executive in matter 
of executing the laws, as Paul-Baoncour suggests. The 
authors do not want the ” economic councils” to possess 
sovereignty even in part, which ought to belong exclusively to 
parliament. The councils are not to usurp the functions of 
parliament. As Bougie says: “a professional parliament 
replacing the parliament elected by the majority is almost 
inconceivable,” 

But there are theorists in favour of a real economic parlia- 
ment, i.e., a parliament elected by strictly professional represen- 
tation. To-day Lavergne (see above) is one of the keenest 
acfvocates of this system which was sponsored a generation ago 
by Benoist in La Crise de I'Etat moderne (1897). 


Bace Questions. 

1907. Japanese-Canadian agreement limits Japanese 
immigrants in Canada to 400 persons a year. 

“ Gentlemen’s agreement” compels Japan not to grant 
passports for U.S. A. to labourers. 

1910. Indian immigrants are not admitted in Canada 
except by “ continuous journey ” from India,— a prohibitive 
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ruling because there is no direct steamship between India and 
Canada. ... 

LeYy-Bpuehl : Les Functiom mentales dms les societies 
inferieures (Mental Functions in inferior or primitive socie- 
ties) ; The mental processes of “ primitives ” do not coincide 
with those of the advanced moderns. The old belief in the 
identity of the “ human mind ” cannot be maintained. He 
criticises the traditional (English) anthropological theory of 
the animism as unscientific. Human aggregations may differ 
profoundly in their construction and as a consequence their 
higher mental aspirations will also present corresponding 
differences; comparative study of the various types of collective 
mentality is just as indispensable to anthropology as compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology are to biology.' 

1911. Universal Races Congress : (London).* 

1911. Boas (1858- ) American : Mind of Primitive 

Man : He challenges the “ raciological interpretation of cul- 
ture and politics.” The inherent superiority of any race 
cannot be demonstrated biologically. The doctrine of alleged 
“ gifted races ” cannot stand critical examination. There 
is no necessary connection between anatomical features and 
mental faculty. No direct relation between physical habitat 
and mental endowment can be established. 

1917. Immigration Act unconditionally forbids the immi- 
gration into U.S.A. of ” labourers ” from Asia (minus China 
and Japan provided against separately) by latitude and 
longitude.* 

1918. Grant. Passing of the Great Race : He inter- 
prets European history in terms of race. Pure-blond super- 
race is his ideal. 

' Translated under tbe obauTinistic title Hoto Native^i Think, London, 1926) 

A companion volume to this by the same authoc is available in English as 
Mentality^ 1928. 

^ Spiller : R(U3e Problems t Loudon^ 1912. 

^ On these chauvinistic lexclusioo laws see the chapters on “ Americanization ” 
in Sarkar’s Futurism of Youn^ Asia (1929), 
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'1^20, Mc0oagall (1871- ) : Is America safe for 

Democracy, ? Nordic superiority is his race fetish. 

1924. Hankins (1877- ) American : Bacial Basis 

of Civilisation, : He vigorously attacks the doctrines of race- 
supwiority embodied in Aryanism, Gobinism, Teutoniam, 
Celticism, Anglo-Saxonism and Nordicism but establishes 
inequality between races with reference to particular qualities. 
He objects to imputing superiority to ‘ ‘ individuals ’ ’ on the 
strength of the group to which they belong and discusses the 
nature and extent of the differences between races with respect 
to these qualifies which are important for the higher cultural 
activities. According to him racial differences are to be those of 
degree rather than of kind. In his judgment inter-racial com- 
parisons such as are entirely fair and absolutely conclusive do 
not yet exist. 

1926. In August the first Pan-Asian congress sits at 
Nagasaki. Propagandists from China, Siam, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Japan and India take part as delegates. Equality of 
races, abrogation of unilateral treaties, emancipation of 
Asian peoples from the yoke of foreigners and other items form 
the subject of resolutions. Something like an Asiatic League 
of Nations is projected.^ 

* This non-official meeting in the Far Bast is followed in 
November of the same year by an official ( ?) Congress held at 
Odessa ini Eussia in which the statesmen and ambassadors of 
Russia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China take part. A 
Pan-Oriental League has been established with the object of 
promoting united defence against aggressors. 

1927. Heyking. La Conception de VEtat H Videe de 
la cohesion Ethniquc : (The conception of the state and the 
idea of ethnic cohesion). He condemns the snohisme rasisie 
(racial snobbism), i.e., the cult of ethnical nationalism from 
the standpoint of public law and international law. This 
racialism is, however, the production of the Treaty of Versailles 


* Jung ; h'Ulamet r4«e» Paris, 1987. 
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which has created the so-called nationality-state and along 
with them the minority-question. The new ethnical concep- 
tion of the state is opposed to the traditional conception which 
considers the state to be an organization of public law. It is 
according to this law that Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France and Russia have been 
going on. All these states are composite in the sense of racial 
diversity and yet none of them have cared to create these new- 
fangled theories of race, minority, etc. Racial intolerance 
should disappear as religious intolerance has done. 

1927-28. The Indo-South African Agreement relieves to 
a certain extent the tension created by the Anti-Asiatic Bill of 
South Africa (1926). But some fundamental problems remain 
where they were, e.g., those in regard to (1) the prohibition of 
Indian immigration, (2) the categorical refusal of franchise to 
the Indian settlers, and (3) the exclusion of Indian settlers 
from social life on the ground of colour.® 

Benoykumar Sarkar 


* See “ India’s South African Question ” in Sarkar ; Greetings to Young India, 
(Calcutta, 1927). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 

It has to be borne in mind that though Godwin may have 
furnished Shelley with reasoned arguments many of which are 
practically used by Shelley in his Queen Mob, the intensity of 
his passionate attacks on the institutions of Church and State 
mainly owes its existence to the unhappy episode in his life 
connected with the dissolution of his engagement with Harriet 
Grove owing to his heterodox opinions. Shelley reverts to this 
incident which caused him poignant suffering in a number of 
letters of December, 1810, and January and April of 1811. 
We clearly notice how Shelley was led to become a sworn 
enemy of every form of bigotry, intolerance and persecution. 

I burn with impatience for the moment of the dissolution of 
intolerance.” “Down with Bigotry! Down with Intoler- 
ance.”* “But that which injured me shall perish ! I even 
now by anticipation hear the expiring yell of intolerance ! ” * 
“Yet here, I swear — and as I break my oaths, may Infi- 
nity, Eternity blast me — here I swear that never will I forgive 
intolerance ! It is the only point on which I allow myself to 
encourage revenge; every moment shall be devoted to my 
object, which I can spare; and let me hope that it will not be a 
blow which spends itself, and leaves the wretch at rest, — but 
lasting, long revenge ! I am convinced, too, that it is of great 
disservice to society.*** Oh ! how I wish that I were the 
avenger ! — that it were mine to crush the demon; to hurl him 
to his native hell, never to rise again, and thus to establish for 
ever perfect and universal toleration, I expect to gratify some 
of this insatiable feeling in poetry. You shall see — you shall 
hear — how it has injured me. She is no longer mine ! She 
abhors me as a sceptic, as what she was before ! Oh, bigotry ! 

* Letter to Hogg of 20th December, 1810. 

® Letter to Hogg of 26th December, 1810, 
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When I pardon this last, this severest of thy persecutions, may 
Heaven (if there be wrath in Heaven) blast me ! ” * 

After dwelling at some length on his deep love for Miss 
Grove and the impossibility of forgetting her, of forsaking one 
whom he loved so intensely even though she was lost to him for 
ever, gone for ever, one whom he would have followed to the 
end of the earth, Shelley adds — “I will crush intolerance. I 
will, at least, attempt it. To fail even in so useful an attempt 
were glorious ! ” * 

“Hideous, hated traits of Superstition. Oh! Bigots, 
how I abhor your influence.’’ * 

“ I can scarcely set bounds to my hatred of intolerance.” *■ 
Sufficient emphasis has not been placed on these highly 
suggestive utterances of Shelley which have their bearing on 
his uncompromising attitude to intolerance and persecution as 
reflected in Queen Mab. 

Shelley’s views on government may be summed up thus. 

“ The benefit of the governed is the origin and meaning of 
governmeat.” “ The goodness of a Government consists in the 
happiness of the governed. If the governed are wretched and 
dissatisfied, the government has failed in its end. It wants 
altering and mending.” But, after all, “government is an 
evil ; it is only the thoughtlessness and vices of men that malce 
it a necessary evil. When all men are good and wise, govern- 
ment will of itself decay.” “ Government has no rights; it is 
a delegation from several individuals for the purpose of securing 
their own. It is therefore just only so far as it exists by their 
consent, useful only so far as it operates to their well-being. 
If these individuals think that the form of government which 
they or their forefathers constituted is ill adapted to produce 
their happiness, they have a right to change it. Government 

^ Letter to Hogg of 8rd January, 1811. 

® Letter to Hogg of 6th January, 1811. 

* Letter to Hogg of 14th January, 1811. 

* Letter to Hogg of 28tb April, 1811. 
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is Bevised for the security of Bights. The rights of man are 
liberty, and an equal participation of the commonage of Nature. 
As the benefit of the governed is, or ought to be, the origin of 
government, no man can have any authority that does not 
expressly emanate from their will.” 

“ The majority of every country have a right to perfect 
their government.” 

“All have a right to an equal share in the benefits and 
burdens of G-overnment. Any disabilities for opinion imply, by 
their existence, bare-faced tyranny on the side of Government.” 
“Government cannot make a law; it can only pronounce that 
which was the law before its organization, viz., the moral 
result of the imperishable relations of things.” “ The govern- 
ment of a country ought to be perfectly indifferent to every 
opinion.” “A Christian, a Deist, a Turk, and a Jew, have 
equal rights.” “ The only use of government is to repress the 
vices of man.” ‘ “ Constitution is to government what govern- 

ment is to law.” According to his idea of a constitution, 
“the nations of England and Ireland have no constitution.*’ 
“ It is fit that the governed should enquire into the proceedings 
of government.” “ Government,^ as it now subsists, is 
perhaps the most expensive engine devised as a remedy for the 
iuSperfections of society and may be distributed into two 
parts”-— the fundamental and the accidental. From the first 
part results whether a state is democraticsl, or aristocratical, 
or despotic, or a combination of all these principles. The second 
part relates to Constitution and Law and law may be consi- 
dered, simply — “an opinion regulating political power.” 
“ The only defensible intention of law, like that of every other 
human institution, is very simple and clear — the good of the 
whole.” 

Shelley seems to have cared little for political shibboleths 

i Declaration of Bigbta* 

* GoTernment by Juries* 
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“I am no aristocrat,” he says, “ nor any “ crat” at all; but 
vehemently long for the time when man may dare to live in 
accordance with Nature and Reason, in consequence (perhaps 
the right word is consonance) with Virtue. ..to which I 
firmly believe that Religion, its establishments, Polity, and its 
establishments, are the formidable, though destructible, 
barriers.”' 

“ Perhaps you will say,” he says in another letter,^ that 
my Republicanism is proud; it certainly is far removed from 
pot-house democracy, and knows with what smile to hear the 
servile applauses of an inconsistent mob. But though its 
checks could feel without a blush the hand of insult strike, its 
soul would shrink neither from the scaflfold nor the stake, nor 
from those deeds and habits which are obnoxious to slaves in 
power. My Republicanism, it is true, would bear with an 
aristocracy of chivalry and refinement before an aristocracy of 
commerce and vulgarity; not, however, from pride, but because 
the one I consider as approaching most nearly to what man 
ought to be.” 

Again, “I certainly am a resolved® republican (if the 
word applies), and a determined sceptic; but although I think 
their reasonings very defective, I am clearly aware that the 
noblest feelings might conduct some few reflecting minds to 
Aristocracy and Episcopacy. Hume certainly was an aristo- 
crat, and Locke was a zealous Christian.”^ 

Religion, Shelley held, was intimately connected with poli- 
tics and in that connection he wrote ® to Miss; 

Hitchener that the “empire of terror is established by 

Religion, Monarchy is its prototype, Arjstpcracy may 

^ Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 25, 1811. 

^ Lettei to Hoggy February 7, 1813. 

" Cf, “ Mr. Paine’s arguments are also unanswerable; a pure republic may be 
shown, by inferences the most obvious and irresistible, to be that system of social order 
the fittest to produce the happiness and promote the genuine eminence of man.” (A Propo- 
sal for Putting Reform to the Vote). 

* Letter to Hogg, December 3, 1852. 

^ Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, July 25 , 1811. 
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be regarded aa symbolizing with its very essence. They are' 
mixed : one can now scarce be distinguished from the other ; 
and equality in politics, like perfection in morality, appears 
now far removed from even the visionary anticipations of what 
is called ‘the wildest theorist.’ I, then, am wilder than the 
wildest.” 

” Take the best aristocrat. He monopolizes a large house, 
gold dishes, glittering dresses ; his very servants are decked in 
magnificence. * * Having Once established the position that 

a state of equality (if attainable) were preferable to any other, I 
think that the unavoidable inference must induce us to confess 
the irrationality of aristocracy.”* 

Shelley was in favour of the abolition of the regal and the 
aristocrat! cal branches of the English constitution as symbols of 
its childhood.^ Stronger is his condemnation of the new aris- 
tocracy created by wealth.** 

Religion and politics are the subjects on which Shelley’s 
Interest in Current attention became mainly concentrated. He 
took a deeper interest in speculation about 
these all-absorbing themes. Yet in his prose writings hei gives 
ample evidence of his practical common sense as a writer on 
these subjects. His letters are full of references to current poli- 
tical affairs, both English and continental. The political condi- 
tion of Ireland specially roused his ardent sympathies. He 
writes on the prospect of a Republic in Mexico, gives details in 
one* of his letters of rumours of a revolution in Spain resulting 
in the massacre of the King and murder of seven thousand insur-' 
gents of the popular party by the Inquisition, refers in another ® 
to the state of things in Prance and to the Greeks and the 

^ Letter to Kliz. Hitcbeoer, August 10, 1821. 

® “A Proposal for Putting Keformto the Vote” (1817). 

* Cf. “An Address to the People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte” (1817) section 
VIII. 

* Letter to Thomas Love Peacock, January 26, 1810. 

^ Letter .to Clara Mary’Jane Clairmont, December 81, 1821. 
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massacres at Smyrna and Constantinople, to the Neapolitans 
and the Piedmontese,* to the wonderful revolution in Greece* 
and the attitude of Russia, Austria and England in the struggle 
of Greece for independence (for which we may also mention his 
Hellas), and to Italian® politics. . i.i 

He eagerly asks for news of Naples and Neapolitan affairs 
and founds his hope not on the brutal populace of the city of 
Naples but on the cultivators of the soil “whom a sudden and 
great impulse might awaken into citizens and men, as the 
French and Spaniards have been awakened j and may render in- 
struments of a system of future social life before which the 
existing anarchies of Europe will be dissolved and absorbed.” 
Even the Austrians who are strong men and well disciplined 
and may possibly possess more individual excellence will be as 
mere chaff before the storm when the Spirit of Regeneration is 
once abroad. He indulges in speculation as to the political 
move likely to be made by Lombardy and Germany and refers 
to the note sent by the British Ministry to the allied sovereigns. 
“ Even the unprincipled Castlereagh,” Shelley adds, “dared not 
join them against Naples, and ventured to condemn the prin- 
ciples of their alliance ; saying as much as to forbid them to 
touch Spain or Portugal.’’* 

Even India attracted his attention as we find from his 
letter of (probably) 11th January, 1822, to Peacock in which he 
says — “I wish I had something better to do than furnish this 
jingling food for the hunger of oblivion (referring to his Adonais 
and Hellas), called verse, but I have not ; and since you give 
me no encouragement about India, I cannot hope to have.’’ On 
this Peacock’s note runs thus — “ He had expressed a desire to 

Letter to Peacock, March 21, 1821. 

^ Letters of September 14 (to Horace Smith) aod April 2 and December U to Clara Mary 
J. ClairmoDt), 1821. 

• tietter to Mary Shelley, July 28, 1820, 

» LettertoClaraM. J.Clairmont of (18th February, 1821, the date being Profesaor 
Powden’s suggeation). 

* Ingpen's Letters of P. B. Shelley, Vol. II, p. 929, foot-note. 
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be employed politically at the court of a native prince, and I bad 
told him that such employment was restricted to the regular 
service of the East India Company.” 

These details prove not only that Shelley’s political philo- 
sophy was not a mere matter of abstract speculation but also 
that his political interests and sympathies were not confined to 
his own country. Shelley was anything but insular in spirit 
and presents a sharp contrast to Tennyson. We* do not come 
across in Shelley’s writings intense but narrow patriotism. This 
is due not to his hatred of England and his revolt against the 
prevailing political and social order in his country which he was 
never tired of’condemning from a sincere and passionate convic- 
tion that this order was at the very root of the enormous evils 
from which his age suffered terribly. It is rather due to his 
world-embracing outlook on life. He says — “ I write now 
not only with a view for Catholic Emancipation but for 
universal emancipation ; and this emancipation, complete 
and unconditional, that shall comprehend every individual of- 
whatever nation or principles, that shall fold in its embrace 
all that think and all that feel.” All reforms must, he adds, be 
“ preparatory to the great and lasting one which shall bring 
about the peace, the harmony, and the happiness of Ireland, 
Eqgland, Europe, the World.* He denounces with equal 
vehemence ” the present system of intellectual slavery ” as that 
of political or social slavery. He recommends intellectual 
resistance as essential to the introduction of the millennium of 
virtue. Though as a speculative political enthusiast Shelley 
is an out-and-out revolutionary, when discussing practical 
politics he is decidedly more sober and his preference is then for 
constitutional as against revolutionary and disorganising 
schemes. This becomes significantly evident in his “Proposal 
for putting Reform to the Vote ” where, for instance, in recom-: 
mending Annual Parliaments he observes that its adoption 


* ** Addresi to the Irish People.” 
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“would enable men to cultivate those energies on which the 
performance of the political duties belonging to the citizen of a 
free state as a rightful guardian of its prosperity essentially 
depends; it would familiarize men with liberty by disciplining 
them to an habitual acquaintance with its forms. Political 
institution is undoubtedly susceptible of such improvements as 
no rational person can consider possible, so long as the present 
degraded condition to which the vital imperfections in the 
existing system of Government has reduced the vast multitude 
of men, shall subsist. The securest method of arriving at such 
beneficial innovations, is to proceed gradually and with caution; 
or in the place of that order and freedom which the Friends 
of Reform assert to be violated now, anarchy and despotism will 
follow.” 

This is sound common sense in politics. It is sufficient to 
indicate that his grand visions regarding emancipated humanity 
were tempered with moderation and balance of judgment. 

But Shelley was not interested alone in European politics. 
He never lost contact with what was happening in his own 
country and it will be clear from even the little that I am going 
to point out next to what extent this so-called idealist and 
dreamer gave his anxious attention to a detailed study of political 
and economic questions affecting the destiny of the English 
people of his day. 

In his letter of 6th November, 1819, from Florence to John 
and Maria Gisborne, Shelley shows how he 
EngianT* attempted to keep himself in close touch with 

current English politics. He gives here his 
views on the national debt of England, public credit, national 
expenses and revenue, reduction of the interest, reduction of 
income of fund-holders, need for army organisation and immi- 
nent danger of a bloody struggle between the people and the 
government. 

On November 3, 1819, Shelley sent to Leigh Hunt a long 
letter (which, however, was not printed by Hunt) containing 
17 
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bis arguments against the unjust prosecution of Richard Carlile, 
for publishing a blasphemous libel in “ Paine’s Age of Reason ” 
and Palmer’s “ Principles of Nature,” who was sentenced in a 
heavy fine and three years’ imprisonment. After referring to 
the enormous outrages inflicted on the people of England and 
discussing the merits of the case and the sham nature of the 
trial by jury in Carlile’s case, Shelley adds — “ Tyrants, after 
all, are only a kind of demagogues. They must flatter the 
Great Beast.” Then he gives a list of urgently needed reforms — 
"Economy, retrenchment, the disbanding of the standing army, 
the gradual abolition of the National Debt by some just yet 
speedy and effectual system, and such a reform in the represen- 
tative system, and such a reform in. the representation, as by 
admitting the constitutional presence of the people in the State 
may prevent the recurrence of evils which now present us with 
the alternative of despotism or revolution.” As an immediate 
measure of Reform he advocates Annual Parliaments but univer- 
sal suffrage in the then unprepared state of public knowledge 
and feeling he considers to be a measure fraught with peril.“ 

Similarly he says — ‘ ‘ It seems to me that things have now 
arrived at such a crisis as requires every man plainly to utter 
his sentiments on the inefficacy of the existing religion, no less 
than political systems, for restraining and guiding man- 
kind. * * 

England appears to be in a desperate condition, Ireland still 
worse : and no class of those who subsist on the public labour 
will be persuaded that their claims on it must be diminished. 
But the government must content itself with less in taxes, the 
landholder must submit to receive less rent, and the fund-holder 
a diminished interest, or they will all get nothing. I once 
thought to study these affairs, and write or act in them. I am 
glad that my good genius said, refrain — I see little public virtue 


* Ingpen’s Letters of Shelley, Vol. IT, p. 736. 
’ Proposal for putting Peform to the Vote . 
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and I foresee that the contest will be one of blood and 
gold/ * * 

With regard to accumulating public debt Shelley says — 
“ The government which the imperfect constitution of our re- 
presentative assembly threw into the hands of a few aristocrats, 
improved the method of anticipating the taxes by loans, invent- 
ed by the ministers of William III, until an enormous debt had 
been created.*** The effect of this debt is to produce such an 
unequal distribution of the means of living, as saps the founda- 
tion of social union and civilized life. It creates a double 
aristocracy, instead of one which was sufficiently burdensome 
before, and gives twice as many people the liberty of living in 
luxury and idleness on the produce of the industrious and the 
poor.- 

From Aristotle’s days all political thinkers have accepted 
from that father of western systematised thought that politics 
cannot be divorced from economics and that the cause of most 
of the revolutions is chiefly struggle for power between eco- 
nomic classes. “Whatever the apparent cause of any riots,” 
says Paine, “ may be, the real one is always want of happi- 
ness.” Communistic ideas in their germ can be traced back 
to early Christianity and they were developed by the mediaeval 
peasant revolts. Machiavelli, Harrington, Locke— -all emphasize 
the need for preservation of right relation between property 
and political power ; nay, revolutionary leaders always demand 
first and foremost equality of property as a sine quci non of 
political equality. In the 16th century, when modern commer- 
cial conditions began to prevail replacing the mediaeval agri- 
cultural basis of life, arose the doctrines of Mercantilism with 
its restrictive policies advocated in England by Dudley North, 
Josiah Child, and in France by Jean Colbert and in Germany 
later on by Frederick the Great in the 17th century. In the 
middle of the 18th century Locke’s and Hume’s individualism 

’ Letter to Horace Smith, Lerici, June 529, 1822. 

» “An Address to tbe People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte ” (1817). 
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in politics, economics and ethics opposed state regulation 
and state interference and favoured free competition giving 
rise to the views of the French Physiocrats and, in England, 
to Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.’’ The Physiocrats were 
champions of natural law^ and natural order opposed to imper- 
fect and fluctuating rules of existing governments condemned 
by them as the “positive order,’’ Hence the well-known 
theory of laisse^! faire, laissez passer. Quesnay (1694-1774), 
Mercier dela Kivifere (1720-1793), Turgot (1727-1781) are 
too well-known names to require any remarks from me. Frank- 
lin in America, Joseph II of Austria, Gustavus III of Sweden, 
Catherine II of' Russia, more or less, adopted their ideas and 
applied them to the new science of ecopomics which impressed 
thinking men with the ideas of all social and political facts 
being linked together by inevitable laws and that the state 
should respect and safeguard the natural rights of the indivi- 
dual and the Sovereign Head should particularly administer 
judicially and judiciously the natural rules of justice and 
morality, exercising the minimum of direct supervision and 
meddling restraint both on property and person,, so that men 
and women may get full scope of utilizing their faculties,* 
opportunities and assets, material and spiritual, for the bene- 
fit of each individual unit and of the larger whole. Shelley’s 
political philosophy was largely determined by this mental 
attitude. “The rights of man, in the present state of society, 
are only to be secured by some degree of coercion to be exer- 
cised on their violator. The sufferer has a right that the 
degree of coercion employed be as slight as possible’’ (Declara- 
tion of Rights, section VII). Shelley next lays down that 
every man is entitled to the rights of (1) thinking as his 


' Cf. Paine’s “ Rights of Man” (pages 61, 63, 152 and 160). 

® Godwin opens bis enquiry in his ‘‘ Political Justice by referring to the 
question as to “ how may the security each man ought to possess as to his life, and the 
employment of his faculties according to the dictates of his own understanding, be most 
certainly defended from invasion? 
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reason directs, (2) unrestricted liberty of discussions, (3) free 
expression of his thoughts, (4) and universal citizenship. 
According to him “ the Government of a country ought to be 
perfectly indifferent to every opinion.” He therefore advocates 
-‘unlimited toleration.” He holds at the same time that 
‘‘before the restraints of Government are lessened, it is fit 
that we should lessen the necessity for them. Before Govern- 
ment is done away with, we must reform ourselves.” 

In Article XXVIII he declares that ‘‘Ko man has right to 
monopolise more than he can enjoy; what the rich give to 
the poor, whilst millions are starving, is not a perfect favour, 
but an imperfect right.” In his letter to Miss Elizabeth 
Hitchener (of 10th October, 1811) Bhelley hints at his com- 
munistic views and proposes to share the estate, which 
considered in a worldly way is his alone, with all mankind 
considered as his brethren and sisters and adds ‘‘My friend 
Hogg and myself consider our property as common.” 

Space does not permit me to more than mention the work 
done in creating the revolutionary spirit and fostering its growth 
by the French Encyclopaedists — the 160 contributors to the Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in 35 volumes, issued be- 
tween 1751 and 1780, among whom the names of its editor, 
Diderot, and the general supervisor D’Alembert, of Euler, Mar-* 
montel, Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Holboch, Condorcet, Turgot, 
and Helvdtius are fairly well-known to all of us. 

The Encyclopaedic ‘ was mainly in favour of replacing theolo- 
gy by science, which, we know, represents the last of the three 
stages of human progress in Comte’s programme. Though 
somewhat theistic it was avowedly practical and decidedly op- 
posed to Christianity, to Church rule and Church dogma, state 
despotism, all established and traditional beliefs, and thus 
frankly materialistic in its main tendency. 

^ Cf, Shelley’s Letters Nos* 162 and 167 (Mr. Ingpen’sed,, Vol. I, pp. 874 and 385, 
respectively). 
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In politics it stood for stout opposition to all forms of ab- 
sftutism [as advocated, for example, by Hobbes in his Levia- 
than (Part II, Ch. 17) or claimed by the Stuarts in the shape 
of the Divine Right of Kings or in the Bourbon formula of 
L’Etat c’est moi of Louis XIV] and the aboliton of all prero- 
gatives and privileges (of the Monarch, the Nobility and 
the Clergy). 

The dominant ideas of the Encyclopaedists that largely enter 
into the French Revolution ^vhich in its turn shaped the social 
and political philosophy of Shelley through the intermediate in- 
fluence of .Willian Godwin, Shelley’s preceptor and friend, 
philosopher and moral guide, may thus be briefly summed 
up:— - 

(1) Soveryeignty of the People. 

(2) Equality of men, all class distinctions being con- 
ventional p.vd artificial. 

(3) 'Natural, innate, inalienable liberty of man as man, of 
person, of thought, speech, belief and the press ; freedom of 
conscience and absolute toleration. 

(4) Society justified only as a device to preserve man’s na- 
,tural and primary rights. 

(5) Law equivalent to a collective expression of the general 
will of all citizens. 

(6) No particular form of religion compulsory for man who 
is free to choose or reject all religious systems unless conducive 
to his social, political, intellectual and moral life. 

(7) Inviolability of property. 

(8) Abolition of the monarchy, the nobility, the clergy. 

(9) Cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism, defence of the 
down-trodden, oppressed and submerged classes in any sphere of 
life, including the family. 
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In short — “ Kejoicing in a new freedom the encyclopae> 
dists were determined to familiarise the younger generation of 
France with revolutionary ideas in every line ’ ’ and Shelley was 
a representative of this generation, and was influenced greatly 
by the spirit of the Encyclopaedists. 

Shelley’s early works are so full of these ideas, oftener than 
not repeatedly introduced into his poems of 1812 to 1819, that 
I feel it to be quite superfluous to encumber my paper on this 
part of ray thesis with too many quotations for illustrating the 
points I have just touched upon. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a small number of Shelley’s typical utterances. Let 
me first dispose of Shelley’s shorter, but therefore not insigni- 
ficant, poems making here and there a necessary quotation and 
then pass on to a very general survey of his longer poems. 

(To be conimued.) 

Javoopal Banrrjre 
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Federal Finance in India. — By K. T. Shah, Prof, of Economics, 
University of Bombay, published by D. B. Taraporewala and Sons, 
Bombay. Price Ks. 6, pp. 334. 

A new book by Prof. Shah is always welcome ; his name itself being 
a sufficient guarantee for the quality and quantity of information. This 
book is in fact a series of lectures or essays dealing with the broad princi- 
ples of federal finance as the goal of India's national development is a 
federal organisation. As a short treatise on the problems of federalism 
and the principles underlying the Federal Constitutions in the West, the 
essays might -not be very useful but the suggestive applications of the 
fundamental principles to judge and improve the present financial relations 
between the Provincial Governments, the Native States and the Central 
Federal Government of India show his profound grasp of the subject. 
Although one may not agree with all his conclusions, still even the warm- 
est advocates of a unitary strongly centralised Government would not fail 
to realise the enthusiasm he has displayed in the different chapters for eli* 
ruinating the attendant dangers of a loose federation. 

Considering the fact that they were delivered before university 
students, with the object of enabling them to understand plainly the case 
for a federal structure of the Central Government in this country, ita 
difficulties and the methods by which these can be alleviated, we heartily 
recommend the book to all students who wish to acquire an insight into 
the working of a federal constitution. 

Lecture I is devoted to an exposition of the financial relations as 
between the federations and their component parts. Here is a lengthy 
review of the constitutional position affecting federal financing in the 
U. S. A., Dominion of Canada, Germany, Australia and South Africa. 

In the second lecture the financial evolution in this country is traced 
in detail. The haphazard nature of development of financial federalism is 
pointed out. The author rightly comments on the impossibility of ignor- 
ing the Indian States in any final arrangement of Indian Federation. 

Prof. Shah discusses what the relationship would be between the 
Indian States and the Central Government of India in a scheme of Indian 
Federation. Differing fundamentally from those who consider it an 
impossibility to completely assimilate the Indian States with the rest of 
India he proposes to permit the fertilising current of slow federalism to 
water the whole of the Indian States. Several issues are raised by the 
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aiuth(>r in thi$ chapter which need more open discussion and thorough 
treatment. While he proposes to grant equality of status to a few of the 
bigger Indian States in tbti mutter of Indian Federation the smaller states 
are to confederate themselves and it it is these confederations that can 
participate as usual units in the Indian Federation. 

Lectures three and four deal with the revenue and expenditure items 
of the Government of India from the standpoint of federal financing. An 
analytical examination of the different sources of revenue and items of 
expenditure of the present-day Imperial and Provincial Governments of 
India is made with a view to point out which sources of revenue can 
best be declared federal items of revenue and which provincial. The sanae 
analysis is extended to the different items of expenditure. 

The final lecture deals with the ancillary problems of public finance 
such as money, banking, currency, audit and accounts. In the last few 
pages he makes reconstructive suggestions to overcome the difficulties re- 
ferred to in the previous lectures. 

To solve the difficulties of financial adjustment the formation of a 
Federal Council where every Provincial unit and unit of N. State is given 
an equal vote is recommended. The basi(' policy of common subjects can 
only be altered with its permission. Ilegrouping of provinces and regroup- 
ing of states are essential for the success of this scheme and the Federal 
Council can be empowered on similar lines which the Federal Council of 
the present-day German Bepublic enjoys. The investing of it with powers 
of dilatory or suspensive veto over the actions of the national Legislative 
Assembly would doubtless conduce towards more efficient administration. 

With the Central Federal Government's expenditure confined to 110 
crorcs of rupees, the provincial expenditure raised to 125 crores of rupees and 
the Indian States' expenditure estimated at 50 crores, the total expenditure 
would come up to 285 crores of rupees. Boughly the present-day revenue 
resources of the three component parti amount on the aggregate to the 
same figure. To secure the revenue the suggested redistribution of items 
of revenue is as follows. He wisely rejects a complete system of separation 
of taxation and recommends that all indirect taxes and a part pf the 
chief direct tax (Income-tax) and death duties would form the revenue 
items of the Central Federal Governments. Productive public works are 
to be undertaken. By an extended service on the part of Bailways and 
by undertaking railway insurance scheme by the development of the 
commercial services of the Post Office and by conducting banking, greater 
resources can be secured in the near future by the Central Federal Govern- 
ment. To the provinces he would leave direct taxation and the liberty 

18 
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to tax specially on excise such as tobacco and this would create a deficit 
in the revenue items which can be covered by subsidies, subventions and 
contributions granted on some well-known and universally approved 
principles. Irrigation, Forest, Boads and individual commercial enter- 
prises ought to be made to yield further resources to the Provinces. The 
claim of the Native States for a share in the subsidies or subventions is 
admitted. A very careful and detailed scheme of federal finance is thus 
prsented. As an expert in unravelling intricate financial problems 
Prof. Shah has won his spurs already and the present book sustains this 
reputation. Being a contribution on a topical subject it would easily com- 
mand the attention of all statesmen who wish to reshape the constitution 
of the Grovernment of this country. Its theoretical background and its 
method of collecting and examining a mass of complicated data can afford 
to be of very great use to students and research workers in the economic 
field. 

B. Ramciiandra Rao 


'Indian Practical Banking'' — By 0. S. Krishnamurthy; D. B. Tara- 
porewala Sons & Co., Bombay, pp. 137; price Rs. 2. 

The task which Mr, Krishnamurthy has set himself is the describing 
of the day-to day operations of an Indian Joint Stock Bank. A perfectly 
lucid exposition has enabled him to achieve his task in a commendable 
manner and if the practical routine described in the book is carefully 
follov/ed the lay beginner would secure very useful information. 

t This little brochure can be made more useful by including very sugges- 
tive statements of the existing banking law in this country. For instance 
without mentioning the classical case of Ladbrooke versus Todd it is im- 
possible to enable the reader to grasp the significance of the banker's in- 
sistence on an introduction before any individual can hope to open a bank- 
ing account. 

Barring the chapters on Bankers' Advances, every other chapter needs 
more thorough revision and careful treatment. On page H he says that 
banks should publish monthly statements of assets and liabilities, but the 
possibility of window-dressing balance-sheets would defeat their usefulness. 
Insistence on publication of weekly averages would have been far more 
logical. While commenting on the secret reserve he does not draw atten- 
tion to the possibility of magnifying assets to which some of the unscru- 
pulous banks resort in days of adversity. 

At this moment of banking reconstruction in this country, the author 
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ought to have laid bare the numerous sins of omission and commission on 
the part of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. No attention has been drawn 
to the general tendency of over investment in securities which precludes 
them from converting these assets into ready cash. 

There is throughout the brochure a plain exposition of the exact 
nature of banks* work but the spirit of research ought to have prompted 
him to make suggestive improvements in banking practice and accounting 
methods. Only once on p, 46 he makes the suggestion that a special 
staff for collecting credit information should be appointed It is indeed 
strange that a practical oflBcer, as he appears to be, has no word on the 
bank organisation and management. Banking practice after all depends 
on the technique of bank organisation and the skill of its management. 
For the beginner with little or no school education the book would be of 
immense utility. 

B. Ramachandra Rao 


Mysteries of The Soul. — By Richard Muller Frinfels. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. Published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1929. 
Price 128. 6d. net. 

The volume under review is an attempt by the author to present a 
practical philosophy of life in a number of chapters, the first of which is 
the metaphysical basis on which the rest of them are grounded as the 
psychological issues. Though the work cannot claim completeness it 
is yet an embodiment of the author’s experiences of the varied aspects of 
the psycho-physical life of man, both individual and social. As the author 
himself prefaces, By * mysteries of the soul,' then, we do not mean such 
sensational results as have been sought or produced by the occultists 
in their darkness. We shall rather attack problems which are apparently 
illumined by the light of day, and facts which confront us all in our every- 
day life ; and in so doing we shall try to show that things which are 
admitted may be very far from being recognised, and that behind what 
may seem to be the simplest facts of existence the profoundest mysteries 
may be at work." Th e author starts by saying that “ a belief in the soul 
is inseparable from man; it follows him wherever he goes, intrudes into 
his dailv activities and even lays claim to be the actual reality " and 
indicates that if such a belief is gone the entire civilisation crumbles into 
nothingness. His main thesis is that by soul we are not to mean con- 
sciousness but life which is more than consciousness and he supports this 
(jonception of soul by reference to the fact that all primitive cultures 
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identified soul with life, so that “ animated and “ alive are, as concep- 
tions, completely identical. The Grreek word psyche does not by any 
means signify merely consciousness but life and the German words Leben 
and Seele which stand for the English words ‘‘life’' and “soul” are 
interchangeable. Thus according to him ” soul ” is life, considered in its 
manifestation as consciousness, though the consciousness is never the 
soul but only a practical manifestation of the soul, which operates even 
in unconscious life;” and body which the soul animates is nothing distinct 
in kind from the soul but is only a correlate of soul in the unity of life. 

The author then extends the concept of soul from the individual 
psychical life to the entire system of the universe and in fact he identifies 
the soul with the universe which is pervaded by life which is dynamic 
and purposive. ” Thus the problem of the nature of the soul can be 
solved if at the same time we can solve the problem of the nature of the 
universe itself — the whole organic and inorganic universe.” In this 
comprehensive sense of the soul the author has embraced the problems 
of Man and of the world and of the relation between man as an individual 
•conlicious centre with a destiny of his own, and the world which partly 
shapes, and is partly shaped by, man, and finally of God as the epitome 
of the highest values, which he considers in the last chapter on the Future 
of Eeligion. In the chapter on the Individual and his Destinx his main 
contention is that the individual soul is the architect of his own destiny 
which is the resultant of the action and reaction between the individual 
and his environment. By this he does not mean that the man is what 
he is by the operation of environment without reaction from him as the 
positivist concept of the Milieu indicates, but that the individual makes 
for himself his own environment and transforms and transfuses it ; 
and this he does by introducing into his environment his own forms of 
experience, — his style of speech, dress and of art, his vocation, his 
choice of his sexual mate. His destiny is also determined by his intellect 
no less than, nay even more, by his impulse. 

In the chapters entitled, “A Journey into the Past” and the 
“Dramaturgy of Life” the author wants to point out that every indivi- 
dual, in order to understand his own nature and his place and destiny in 
the scheme of the universe, must also understand, compare and 
contrast his life of childhood in its various stages and its various relations 
to the world of adults, and thereby learn what he is to-day and how he 
builds his schools, or churches, or wages war, or controls his household’i 
nr’ in one word how a man is what he is as an inseparable unit among 
.other units which make up the system. This idea he further develops in 
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its chapter on the Dramaturgy of Life" where he emphasises that 
activities considered individually or socially are but seeming, not realin 
the same sense in which those of an actor on the stage are seeming, and 
that it is impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between what is being or 
real and what is seeming or unreal. In this way the author has gone on 
to point out that whether in the life of politics or in art or in religion 
“ we find the same curious theatricality which was at once representation 
and misrepresentation, being indeed both in inseparable amalgamation/’ 
Even he has gone the length of suggesting that the whole world is truly 
a Vanity Fair, a place of deceit and imposture;" and ha? concluded by 
saying Have not all the great thinkers indeed, from the authors of the 
Upanishads and Plato down to Kant and Schopenhauer, to say nothing 
of many more recent pWlosophers, always been of the opinion that our 
so-ealled reality may be, in its entirety, an illusion? 

In the interesting chapter on the ‘ Americanization of the Soul 
the author speaks of the manner in which the Civilisation of Europe is 
progressing under the lead of America which, the author thinks, is giving 
us a new human type to which our very being is uncoDsciously tending. 
To him ‘^Americanism" stands for a psychological notion "which 
means " mufaiional form of the human species in general." The author 
seems to think that ‘‘ the American is the most accentuated type of the 
civilised man in general, a type which is appearing everywhere as an 
international phenomenon typical of the age and which predominates 
wherever modern life is evolving. And to this idea he is led by his study 
of the traits of American life, the chief amongst which is the technicalisa- 
tion or mechanisation of life conditioned by the need of railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones and other mechanical inventions for ease of oom^ 
munication in the comparatively vast expanse of tjie continent of 
America. The other trait is the standardisation of life which consists in 
levelling down of all peculiarities, either of age or of sex or of complexion 
to one uniformity to which all Americans conform and this standardisation 
applies not only to manners and customs of men but also to other things 
and even industrial products. The third trait is impersonalisation of the 
soul whereby the author means the totality of the unconscious founda- 
tions of the soul which seems to have no hold on the external life of the 
American, either emotional or intellectual, so that it is as changeful as 
the weather; for the American, the author thinks, lacks in what is called an 
organic unity of personality. In the sphere of politics as also of art., 
we have the same tendency in the American to standardis’Uion, techni- 
calisation, quantification and impersonalisation. "And the reason why the 
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Ameripan conditions are so seductive to the rest of the world, and 
even becoming representative, lies in the fact that even in Europe 
end elsewhere a related type is emerging which cherishes the same 
ideals or af all events are yielding to the same suggestion.'* In the 
sphere of psychology behaviorism rules all their ideas of psychical 
processes; in the sphere of industrial psychology Taylorism is the most 
characteristic form in the sphere of knowledge ; pragmatism decides 
between truth and falsity. Religion of the Americans has never depended 
on critical perception but always on the suggestibility of their character 
and has greater hold on adolescents and women who are more suggestible 
than the rest of the community. But after all the author is not sanguine 
whether the American type of humanity really represents a higher phase 
of development, but he suggests that though as an individual the American 
displays unmistakable signs of retrogression, yet the Americans, considered 
as a social whole, mark an increased range and acuteness of knowledge 
and power, but still the author thinks that though there is a tendency in 
Europe to the Americanisation of the soul, yet it is not necessarily the 
ultimate goal of our civilisation, that we must pass through it and tran- 
scend it, so that new forms of life and ideal may emerge from it. 

In the last chapter the author has attacked the problem of the 
Religion of the Future not by asking which religion is the best but the 
^question of religion itself. Here, after a comparative study of the reli- 
gions of the East and the West, though superficial and inadequate, he 
intends to bring out the common property of all religions which he thinks 
to be the mythoa. The modern man may not see anything transcendental 
in the myth in which all religion originated, but the myth had always a 
meaning without which no religion would have been possible. Even 
Christianity is no exception to this. The doctrine of Miracles, of Sin and 
Atonement, and of the sacrificial death of Christ, when shorn of their mythi- 
cal charm, cannot appeal to the Christian mind. At the same time the 
myths, as myths, without their ethical and social orientation cannot 
claim to have anything to do with the origin of any modernised religion. 
Hence the author thinks that the religion of the future will also have the 
myths not of the type of the product of imagination, but should represent 
the symbolic character of all our knowledge of the Universe as a whole. 
‘‘Hence, the mythos of the coming religion will not be a mythos of the 
ill-founded and deceptive knowledge but the mythos of a well founded and 
discerning ignorance." And the new religion, the author thinks, will be 
a transvaluation of our old values, will not be a view of life isolated from 
the universe, but of the life which is an integral part of it, “ for it is not 
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live our life but rather the iixflnite life lives us, kindles in us the 
miraculous light of the conscious, t.So not merely personal consciousness 
but also universal consciousness in which the ego becomes conscious of 
the universe, and the universe becomes conscious as the ego.** And 
the capacities and powers of man may be so increased by co-operation 
that entirely new relative values may come into existence; so that God 
as the epitome of the highest values, should be sought not in the begin- 
ning of the world, but in the future; so that God is not, but is becoming,** 
The author thus fits in the doctrine of Panpsychism with a modified form 
of the doctrine of Emergent Evolution of Alexander in so far as the former 
has started with life as the basic principle — a gratuitous amalgam of views 
to which we of course do not subscribe. 

The author has to be congratulated on the lucid and •chatty style in 
which he has tried to clarify the “ Mysteries of the Soul.” Instead of 
confining himself to abstract thinking he has relieved the abstruseness of 
the subject by citations from concrete aspects of every-day life and fami- 
liar facts of science and history. The book, therefore, interests the reader 
while it instructs him, and will appeal not simply to the learned few, but 
also to the lay public who may have interest in the philosophy of life. 
The translator deserves no mean praise for the racy and unstilted flow of 
his rendering, making us forgetful that we are reading a translation of a 
German original. 

Harimohan Bhattacharyya 


The Other Side of Deaths — By theKt. Rev. Bishop C. W. Leadbeafor. 
(Theosophical Publishing House.) 

This is the second edition of a very well-known writer on subjects 
relating to the super-physical aspects of life. The work of Conan Doyle 
on this subject has been recently drawing considerable attention in the 
West. Sir Oliver Lodge’s book Raymond and its sequel also deal 
with the same subject and should demand very respectful attention, 
because they contain the deliberate opinion of a welhtrained scientist of 
world-wide reputation. These questions, the survival of human per- 
sonality after the death of the body, the eternal existence of the life 
principle, have taken on a new interest for humanity since the terrible 
slaughter of the Great War. Our human mind is not at all satisfied when 
told that all these thousands upon thousands of the bravest and finest 
of our race have simply ‘'gone,** have vanished forever. * All great 
Prophets have told us that death is never the end. In fact, to most 
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people in the East this is au axiom, a self-evident fact. The Theosopbio 
movement begun in the West over fifty years ago on purpose to combat 
the materialism which threatened at that time to overwhelm the whole 
world. Among the pioneers of this movement is C. W. L. (as he to 
affectionately known to his admirers), whose writings are an inexhaustible 
mine of information on the higher aspects of nature. “ The Other Side of 
Death gives us an idea of what vistas open out to our soqls when we 
pass out of “Life/’ Blanco White wrote a fine poem describing 
“ mysterious night ” which ended up with the fine line, “ If Light can 
thus deceive, why not then Life? ” And this book tells us exactly how? 
“ life can deceive ” us. It is a fascinating book and should prove of great 
help to many a stricken heart. How great is the need to-day of such 
comfort and of the realisation that the dead are alive may be seen from 
the following beautiful story that appeared in a paper some days ago : 

One day Jimmy said, ‘‘ I fought Tommy because he said dead 
people were dead. Dead people are alive, Miss, aren’t they? In our 
school we pray for my father and all Ihe soldiers who were killed in the 
war. You can’t pray for dead people? My father is alive. Teacher 
says, I must be good because I want to see his face when I am alive, 
after I die. So 1 fought Tommy,” 

The world is beginning to realise that there none is “ dead.” And 
among those who have helped in this realisation very considerably is 
Bishop C. W. Leadbeater. He has gone further than most writers on 
the subject. Myers, Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, have just crossed 
over the threshold of what we call “ the next world;” C. W. L. has 
penetrated much beyond. When first he wrote he was taken as a crazy 
faddist by many, as a wicked sinner by some; the time is coming when 
the world shall realise the truth of all he has written and regard him as 
one of the pioneers of the great movement which is even now leading 
humanity onwards and upwards. 

Bookworm 


Glimpses. — By T. L. Vaswani. Theosophical Publishing . House, 
Adyar, Madras, 1928. 

The author has given us a most exquisite treat and revealed 
g impses of Truth, Beauty and Goodness for which we feel extremely 
grateful to him. These musical utterances breathe what is best in 
the human mind without tiring the reader in the least. The book is 
fittingly dedicated to Sri Keshava Chandra Sen who wanted to aynthe- 
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tise all that is best in the different scriptures and in this atfempt to 
follow in his wake we can discern no signs of a partial, emasculated view. 
Christian glorification of poverty has been combined here with the Eastern 
mysticism and the magic flute of Krishna has been effectively heard by 
the devout writer who has interpreted it with no uncertain voice. What 
differentiates him from other writers and places him in a class apart, is his 
keeping alive to the national cause and not ignoring it in his pursuit of 
the Universal. He diagnoses the disease from which the body politic is 
suffering and prescribes the only true remedy — “ The Nation needs to-day 
a message of Shakti, of strength that flames aS sacrifice/* Preaching 
simplicity and strength, the need of Tapasya and Brahmacharyyd, empha- 
sising the importance of Shanti and inner light, the author may not 
succeed in winning popularity — which is not his quest — and people may 
fight shy of what they will describe as quietism, but that, we venture to 
assert, will not detract in the least from the merits of the book and we 
receive it with joy and offer our thanks for this happy result of an un- 
happy accident which had kept the author confined to bed for some time 
and compelled him, in a manner, to pour out his thoughts in writing. 

Privaranjan Sen 
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Dr. Bhagabat Kumar Goswami 

The Government of Bengal have sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Bhagabatkumar Goswami 
Sastri, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Hughly College, 
as Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit in this University for a term 
of five years in the scale of Rs. 600-50/2-1,000 on an initial 
salary of Rs*. 700 per mensem on the conditions laid down 
in the rules governing the Professprship. Dr. Bhagabatkumar 
Goswami Sastri has taken over charge of his duties as the 
Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit from the 22nd July last. 

« « * 


Dr. Upendranath Ghoshal 

The Syndicate have recommended to the Senate that 
Dr. Upendranath Goshal, M.A., Ph.D., be appointed a Reader 
of this University to deliver a course of lectures on “ The 
Ancient Indian Land Revenue System with special reference 
to the question of ownership of the Soil,” on an honorarium 
of Rs. 1,000. 

* * » 


Mr. K. M. Pannikar 

The Syndicate have recommended to the Senate that Mr. 
K. M. Pannikar, B.A. (Oxon.), be appointed an honorary 
Reader of this University to deliver a course of six lectures on 
“The Growth of British Policy towards the Indian States ” 
and that he be paid travelling expenses. 
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Stbphakos Nibmalbndd Ghosh Lectuebship in 
Comparative Kbliqion 

The members of the Committee appointed by the Senate to 
select a candidate for the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec- 
tureship in Comparative Religion for the year 1930-31 has re- 
commended Prof. C. J. Webb, Professor of Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion in the University of Oxford, for appointment 
as the Lecturer for 1930-31. 

« « * 


Tagore Law Lectures for the Year 1930 

Dr. Radhabinod Pal, M.A., D.L., has been recommended 
by the Committee appointed by the Faculty of Law to the 
Senate to be appointed Tagore Professor of Law for the year 
1930 and the subject of his lectures will be “ The History of 
Hindu Law in the Vedic Age and in Post-Vedic Times down to 
the Institutes of Manu.” 

« « * 


Tagore Law Lectures for the Year, 1931 

The following three subjects have been selected for the 
Tagore Law Lectures for 1931 : — 

(1) History of the Development of Hindu Law in British 
India. 

(2) History of the Development of Moslem Law in British 
India. 

(3) The Law relating to Dissolution of Marriage and 
Judicial Separation in British India. 
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A New Ph.D. 

Mr. I. Ramkrishna Rao, M.A., has been admitted to 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy on his thesis consisting of 
six essays relating to diffusion of light and the Raman effect in 
crystals. 


Mouat Medal 

A Moufjt Medal has been awarded to Dr. Sarojkumar 
Das, M.A., Ph.D., on the research work done by him in the 
third year’s terra of his Premchand Roychand Studentship in 
Literary Subjects for the year 1924. 

* * * 

Mr. Panchanan Mitra 

Mr. Panchanan Mitra, Post-Graduate Lecturer in the 
department of Anthropology and a Ghosh Travelling Fellow 
for the year 1929-30, who received the appointment of Research 
Associate in Anthropology on the staff of the Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, has spent the period, February 25, 1929, 
to June 12, 1929, in a survey of Polynesian ethnological collec- 
tions in the Museum with a view to determining Indian affi- 
nities. During this time also he visited the islands of Kauai 
and Hawaii for field investigations. 

* * # 


Mahendranath Ray Prize and Medal for 1930 

The following subjects were prescribed by the Higher Board 
of studies in Economics in 1928 : — 

(1) Central, Provincial and Local Finance in India to be 
treated Coinparatively ; 
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(2) Financing of Indian Bail ways ; 

(3) Economic Imperialism in India ; 

(4) History of Indian Commerce from 17G5 ; 

(5) Industrial Development of India ; 

(6) The Public Debt of India ; 

(7) Banking Law and Practice in India; 

(8) Economic Effects of Foriegn Trade in India ; 

(9) The National Wealth of India ; 

(10) Jute Industry in Bengal. 

The latest date for the submission of theses is the 31 st 
July, 1931. 

» * * 


Students’ Welfare Committee 

It was resolved by the Students’ Welfare Committee in 
their meeting of the 13th August, 1929, 

(a) That the authorities in charge of the Colleges, affi- 
liated to the University of Calcutta, be requested to state the 
steps they are prepared to take to improve the condition of the 
health of the students as revealed in the report of the Students’ 
Welfare Committee for the year 1928. 

(b) That the Sub-Committee consisting of the following 
members be appointed to consider and recommend steps to be 
taken to improve the health of the students : — 

M. N. Banerjee, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., M.R.C.S. 

Bai U. N. Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. 

Bai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur, C.I.E., I.S.O,, M.B., 
F.C.S. 

James Buchanan, Esq., M.A. 

A. N. Chatterjee, Esq., M.B.B.S. 
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Kesult of the B.Com. Examination, May, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for the B.Com. 
Examination, held in May, 1929, was 100, of whom 40 passed, 
67 failed and 3 were absent. Of the successful candidates, 
3 were placed in Class I and 37 in Class II. 

* * * 


Eesult of the I. E. Examination, 1929 
I. E. — Section A 

70 candidates were registered for the whole I. E. Examina- 
tion, Section A ; 9 were registered for examination in Mathe- 
matics only, having already qualified in the other groups, 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Of the 70 registered, 1 was absent, 36 passed in all 
three groups, 15 were partially successful (9 failing 
to qualify in Mathematics only, 3 in Chemistry only, 3 in 
Physics only) and can only be allowed to pass the I. E. Examina- 
tion after qualifying in these groups, and 3 failed completely. 

Of the 8 who appeared in Mathematics only, all qualified, 
thus completing Section A ; 3 appeared in Chemistry only, and 
3 qualified ; 4 appeared in Physics only and 4 qualified. 

/. E. — Section B 

42 candidates were definitely registered for Section B of 
the I. E. Examination. 9 were provisionally registered, sub- 
ject to completing Section A. Of these 8 qualified in Section A 
and 1 was absent ; the number validly registered was therefore 
.60; of these 25 passed, 25 failed. 
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Result op the B.E. Examination, 1929 
Non-Professional Section 

26 candidates were registered for the whole Examination. 
All were present and 22 passed in both groups. 4 qualified in 
one group, 1 failed in Science and 3 failed in Mathematics. 
These will have to qualify in those groups before passing the 
Examination. 

5 candidates who had qualified previously in Science appear- 
ed in Mathematics only ; all qualified, thus completing the 
Examinations. 

2 candidates who bad qualified previously in Mathematics 
appeared in Science only ; both passed thus completing the 
Examination. 


Profcssionl Section. 

26 candidates who had previously qualified in Non- 
Professional Section, were registered ; 7 candidates were pre- 
viously registered subject to completing the Non-Professional 
Section, 7 qualified. The number validly registered was 
therefore 33. All were present, 3 passed in the 1st Division, 
27 in the 2nd Division, and 3 failed. 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 
AND THE LOSS TO THE EXCHEQUER 

Sir John Simon was some time ago reported to have 
succeeded in establishing the fact that the Bengal Government 
does not lose more than one crore of rupees annually by reason 
of a large part of the province being under the Permanent 
Settlement. This success is further reported to have been 
achieved “after a great deal of juggling with figures and 
methods of calculation and cleyerly steering clear of what might 
have been.’’ There seems to be some real jugglery behind the 
performance, and the result is astonishing inasmuch as it gives 
the lie to all accepted notions about the financial, effects of the 
Permanent Settlement. One would very much like to know the 
exact method of calculation adopted by Sir John Simon. In 
spite of the high quarter from which the pronouncement was 
made, it cannot be accepted unquestioningly. It was stated in 
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tfee A.ssociated Press message quoted above that Sir John cleverly 
steered clear of “ what might have been.” This is rather 
bafSing to the understanding. If all alternatives to the Perma- 
nent Settlement were ruled out in making the calculations, one 
fails to see how the loss from the Settlement could be computed 
at all. Any estimate of the loss to the Exchequer must neces- 
sarily be based on some comparison either with other provinces, 
or with ” what might have been ” or with what can yet be. I 
venture to give some calculations below based on such compa- 
risons. 

(1) Land Revenue per head of population . — The land 
revenue per head of population is 10 annas 6 pies in Bengal, 
Rs. 2-5-3 in Bombay (excluding Sind) and Rs. 2-0-6 in the 
Ryotwari areas of Madras. Land in Bengal is certainly 
more fertile than in Bombay or Madras, and if Bengal had a 
Ryotwari system, the assessment would have been at least as 
high as in Bombay or Madras. The population of Bengal 
according to the Census of 1921 is 46,695,536. The annual 
loss to the Exchequer on the Bombay basis is, therefore, Rs. 
78,069,098 and on the Madras basis, Rs. 64,206,362. 

(2) Land Revenue per acre of assessed area . — This 
gh'es a more correct index of the loss than the previous 
method. In Bengal the rate is 9 annas per acre in the 
permanently settled Zemindari areas, whereas it is Rs. 1-3-8 
per acre in Bombay (Ryotwari) and Rs. 1-14-5 in Madras (Ryot- 
wari). The fully assessed permanently settled Zemindari area 
in Bengal is 37,278,571 acres. Thus the annual loss is Rs. 
24,852,381 on the Bombay basis, and Rs. 49,898,920 on the 
Madras basis. 

(3) One of the cardinal principles of public finance is that 
a tax should bring into the coffers of the State as great a share 
as, possible of what it takes from the pockets of the people. 
Judged by this standard the tax on land in Bengal is a very bad 
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tax. ' It takes a lot from the pockets of the ryots but brings 
little into the public chest. In 1901 the Government of Bengal 
estimated that the share appropriated by the Zemindars of 
Bengal and Bihar over and above what was conceded to them by 
the Settlement of 1793 was at least 12 crores of rupees per 
annum. (Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, 
p. 56.) This share, if anything, must have increased during the 
last 28 years. Excluding the share of Bihar, the amount 
pocketed by the Zemindars of Bengal would amount to more 
than 5 crores per annum on the most moderate computation. 
This is the real loss to the Exchequer from the Permanent Settle- 
ment which set up a class of intermediaries between Govern- 
ment and the tillers of the soil. The Permanent Settlement 
may have done much good or much harm to the country in 
other ways; but lam not concerned with those questions here. 
What I have tried to show is that whatever method of computa- 
tion we adopt, the annual financial loss to the Exchequer would 
amount to very much more than one crore of rupees. In insti- 
tuting a comparison with other provinces I have purposely 
selected the Ryotwari areas of Bombay and Madras, because 
they afford a much better basis of comparison than the Zemin- 
dari and Malguzari areas of other provinces. Even if we take 
the Zemindari areas in the United Provinces or the Punjab, the 
rate of assessment will be found to be considerably higher than 
in Bengal. 

While on the present subject, it may not be out of place to 
make a few remarks about the financial position of Bengal. 
This position has been anything but satisfactory for sometime 
past. It has been asserted from several quarters that Bengal is 
being fleeced for the benefit of the Central Government. The 
progress of Bengal has been very much handicapped for 
want of funds ; the Presidency is spending much less 
on nation-building departments than many other provinces 
though its population exceeds that of any other province. The 
following table shows the anomaly of the situation. 
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(Figures in lakhs) 



Total Popu- 
lation. 

Total 

Eevenue, 

1927-28. 

Expenditure on 
Education from 
Provincial 
Eevenues. 

Expenditure 
under Medical, 
Public Health, 
Agriculture and 
Industries. 

Total 

of 

Columns 

8 and 4. 



Es. j 

[ Es. 

1 

Rb. 

Es. 

Madras 

423 

1,699 1 

219 

{ 146 

1 

364 

Bombay 

387 

1,634 

202 

1 96 

298 

U. P. 

. 454 

1,286 1 

192 

1 107 

299 

The Punjab 

207 

1,206 

150 

113 

263 

Bengal 

467 

1,081 

138 

1 

116 

254 


Now compare the following table ; — 

19-27-28. 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


c 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

U. P. 

The Punjab. 

Bengal. 

Land Revenue 

624 

523 

693 

300 

315 

Excise 

534 

396 

140 

118 

224 

Stamps 

260 

175 

171 

118 

347 

Total 

1,408 

1,094 

1,004 

536 

886 

Total Revenues 

1,699 

1,634 

1,286 j 

1,206 

1,081 


From the above tables it will be clear that Land Eevenue 
and Excise explain to a large extent the smallness of the revenues 
of Bengal as compared with other main provinces. Thanks to 
the complexities of her land laws, Bengal has earned an unenvi- 
able notoriety for litigation and ‘ judicial ’ stamps have become 
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the most fruitful source of revenue. But apart from the ques* 
tionable character of this head of receipt, it helps only to a small 
extent to cover the shortage under Land Eevenue and Excise. 
Any increase in the receipts under Excise is not desirable and 
Bengal would rather be content with a small income than com- 
pete with Madras or Bombay in this respect. But Bengal can 
very ill afford to suffer the loss under Land Eevenue. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of the Land System 
in Bengal know that rents received by the Zemindars 
from Eyots comprise a large element of “ unearned 
increments.” This source of revenue has been tapped in 
recent times in all advanced countries — a tax on unearned 
increments being regarded as a sound tax by the science 
of Public Finance. The time has probably come for seriously 
considering the question of tapping this source in Bengal. 
Just fancy what a great thing it would be to spend, say, 
one more crore of rupees per annum on primary education ! 

It has been argued that the Central Government is robbing 
Bengal every year of at least four crores of rupees on account 
of the Jute Export Duty whose proceeds legitimately belong to 
Bengal. The argument may be sound as an abstract piece of 
theorising but one has to constantly keep an eye over the 
practical aspect of financial questions. If the subjects* of 
administration must be divided as “Central” and “ Provincial,” 
it must necessarily follow that the heads of revenue must also 
be divided more or less identically. The administration of the 
Customs Department must always be a Central subject. The 
nature and amount of the Jute Export Duty will, therefore, 
be always fixed by the Central Government, and Bengal will 
not probably be well-advised to have as a principal source of 
revenue an item over which it has no control. If at any time 
it be found necessary to reduce or abolish the Jute Export Duty 
for fiscal reasons — and such a supposition is not at all absurd, 
-there would be a very violent shock to the provincial. finances. 
If one considers the question of likelihood, it does not seem to 
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be at all probable that the Central Government will make a gift 
of the Jute Export Duty to Bengal. If Bengal be given this 
concession, Assam’s claim to the export duty on tea or of 
Burma to that on rice would be irresistible. Besides, the 
coffers of the Central Government are not at this moment over- 
flowing with money. The total revenues of the country as a 
whole cannot be increased by a mere redistribution of resources 
between the Central and Provincial Governments. I am not 
concerned here with the financial relations between the Central 
and local Governments. Mr. Layton’s ‘ Notes ’ on the subject, 
published some months ago in the Hindu, have given rise to 
interesting speculations and discussions. The old system of 
“ divided heads ’ ’ and periodical financial “ settlements ” was 
actually found too cumbrous and inconvenient before it was 
finally given up in 1920. A return to that system would be 
most ill-advised and reactionary in spite of what partisan critics 
and journalists may say. But as Mr. Layton has pointed out, 
it may be more convenient for the provinces to raise certain 
scheduled taxes through the agency of the Central Government. 
But whatever the modus operandi may be, the real question is 
one of increased taxation. The provinces may levy fresh taxes 
themselves, or they may jointly employ the agency of the 
Central Government for collecting some scheduled taxes, fu 
the latter case, the proceeds must be earmarked beforehand 
according to fixed, equitable principles. Any system which 
gives an opportunity to adventurous local governments to cajole 
or bully the Central Government must be ruled out by all means 
in order to prevent a most ignominious wrangling between the 
various provincial Governments. 

B;educed to its simplest elements, the problem is one of 
increased taxation if more money is sought to be spent on 
natiombuilding departments. The talk about any drastic reduc- 
tion in the cost of administration is all moonshine. All practi- 
cal statesmen must be able to perceive this simple truth. Even 
under a cent, per cent. Swaraj Government, the whole population 
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will not become so virtuous as to render the Police Department 
a superfluity. Nor can the League of Nations be expected to 
abolish warfare and armaments. If anything, the army of 
to-morrow must be costlier than the army of to-day. Again the 
“ Indianised ” services are no less clamorous about their 
demands than officers of ‘ ‘ non- Asiatic ’ ’ domicile. Any attempt 
to make a “ cut” in the pay of Civil Servants will meet with 
tooth-and-nail opposition— such as no Government can face with 
equanimity. Democracy never has been and never will be an 
economical form of Government. The need in every province 
is for increased revenue. In Bengal the position js worse than 
in other provinces because of the shortage of receipts under 
Land Revenue. The best policy for her is to devise some addi- 
tional source of revenue without delay. The state is daily 
becoming more pervasive and more powerful in the life of the 
people. Under the old Laissez Faire theory the functions of 
the State were restricted to the irreducible minimum — taxation 
was kept at the lowest level because it was generally held that 
money would fructify better in the hands of individuals than by 
being driven into the coffers of the State. Nobody holds such 
naive theories to-day. Money is a great power ; it should be 
collected at the point wherefrom it can be applied with maxi- 
mum advantage for the uplift of the people. It is an undoubfed 
fact that in certain circumstances money can fructify better in 
the hands of the Government than in the pockets of individuals. 
Taxation by it.self is not bad ; the goodness or badness of it 
depends on the purpose for which its proceeds are utilised. In 
the present state of the country the taxes can do a large amount 
of good if the receipts are spent on education and sanitation. 
It may be argued that the incidence of taxation is already too 
high and that any further increase would be a crushing burden. 
But this argument is not conclusive. Firstly, taxes may be so 
chosen as not to press severely on the poorest classes of people. 
Secondly, a high level of taxation induces people to be hard- 
working and thrifty. It would not at all be a bad thing if the 
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money that is being now squandered on harmful luxuries and 
showy, useless, foreign articles were collected by Government 
through taxes and spent on education and sanitation. On the 
contrary such a process would bring life to the people. We 
can go on waiting for an indefinite period expecting a great 
miracle by which the exchequer will be overflowing with money 
without the levy of any additional taxation ; but if we are in 
earnest, we should levy fresh taxes without losing a moment 
and find money for the nation-building departments. No tax 
can be too burdensome and no suffering too great, if it were 
necessary for^the establishment of a proper educational system. 
Will Bengal recognise this? This will probably be the test of 
her political capacity. 

K. C. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS, 1925-1928 

1. General Situation 

With the separation of Railway Finance from General 
Finances, effected in 1924-1925, the modern era of Indian 
Railway Development has begun. It is not yet possible to 
express judgment on the new policy and the working of the 
railways thereafter. The great success attained in the 
rehabilitation and improvement of the Indian railways, during 
recent years, is, on the one hand, attributed mainly to the 
separation of railway budget and the extension of State- 
management; while, on the other hand, doubt is expressed as 
to how far the progress has been caused by and not merely 
co-incident with the changes.* It can be stated without 
hesitation, however, that since the Acworth Committee’s report, 
the financial reforms effected on the recognition of the 
pre-eminently commercial nature of State-railway undertaking, 
have been highly beneficial to Indian railway industry. Time 
only will show how far these reforms, including the institution 
of the Depreciation and Reserve Funds, and the separation ^of 
audit and accounts, are inseparable from the question of 
separation of railway finances and how far, during years of 
great financial stringency, the State will respect the conven- 
tion for the railway’s contribution to general revenues. 
Even as it is, the Indian Legislative Assembly is growing 
jealous of the increasing balances in the Railway Reserve 
Fund.’* 

^ Railway Budget Speeches, 1929-1930, by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdasand Mr. 
Jumoadas Mehta. 

* A special committee is at present engaged in examining the convention for the 
railway’s contribution to general revenues in connection with a proposed revision of tbo 
arrangements for separation of Railway Finance (March, 1929). 

2 
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' The interest taken by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State in the working of railways continues to 
increase during the last few years.^ The subjects in which 
greatest interest is shown are of course semi-political, such as, 
Indianisation, recruitment and training of staff, racial and 
commercial questions, grievances of passengers, stores indents 
and purchases, consumption and purchase of coal, loss on 
strategic lines, railway clearing accounts office, labour- 
disputes, new projects, and modification of tariff with a view to 
assist agriculture and indigenous industries. In railway 
expenditure the Legislature has exercised critical examination, 
both at the time of voting the budget as well as at other times, 
through the Standing Eailway Finance Committee. Whatever 
objections might be theoretically visualised against the interfer- 
ence by the Legislature in commercial work of the State, it has 
been found in practice, in India, that the control so far exercised 
by the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State has been 
generally beneficial to the country. It is difficult to estimate how 
far this increasing political interference in the administration 
of Indian railways will remain confined within healthy limits; 
and during coming years, it is not unlikely that the present view 
regarding the railways as mainly a huge commercial undertaking, 
will be replaced by the policy of utilizing the entire transport 
system for the economic and political regeneration of the country. 
With increased democratisation of the political machinery, the 
Railway Board will be faced with the greatest difficulty of 
keeping a balance between a commercial administration of the 
railways and the political demands of the Legislature. Unless 
there is some huge failure in the working, Indian public opinion 
will, for many years, remain in favour of State-management. 
The present constitution of the Railway Board will therefore 
have to be modified, under the new circumstances that will 

^ Id 1927-1928, out of a total of 2,765 qaesiions asked Id the Legislature 645 or over 
80^ were on railway matters. Apart from questions about 7 resolatioDs or adjournment 
fnpUqn? were moved in connection with railway subjects. 
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arise when the Minister for Communications will become 
responsible to the Legislature. The time has perhaps come to 
discuss and devise a new machinery for the control and 
administration of the railways, which, while ensuring proper 
regard for the interests of the country, will secure expert and 
independent management of the lines, free from the dangers of 
too much political interference. The experience of all 
democratic countries with nationalized railway systems has been 
to emphasize the need for maintaining the freedom of railway 
administrations.^ But, in consideration of the present special 
circumstances of India it is doubtful how far such .independence 
may be to the best interests of the country. The Bail way 
Board will have to inspire greater public confidence than what 
exists to-day, before a thoroughly scientific management from 
the railway point of view may be agreed to by the Indian 
Legislature. This, it is hoped, will be effected in a few years 
after some further extension of the present policy of Indianization, 
purchase of indigenous stores, fostering local railway and other 
industries, and encouragement to local trade. The Central 
Railway Advisory Council and particularly the Local Advisory 
Committees may have to be reconstituted with a view to secure 

more independent public representation and slightly enhanced 
powers and responsibility, in this connection. 


II. Outstanding Events : (Electrification, Bates Advisory 
Committee, Workshop Reforms, and Publicity). 

The outstanding events of the last three or four years have 
been the growth of electrification, the appointment of the Rates 
Advisory Committee, the reform of railway workshops organiza- 
tion, and the inauguration of railway publicity Service. 


^ Even in South Africa, during recent years, the increasing interference by the 
Legislature and the Minister of Transport has practically rendered the management by 
the Bailway Commission, which was intended to be independent, uneconomical and 
ineffective ,<-*Herbert Frauvel, ** Bailways of South Africa," 1928. 
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Electrification . — The first electrified line, in India, was 
opened in February 1926, on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way between Victoria Terminus, (Bombay) and Kurla, vid 
Harbour branch. In the following year this electric service 
was extended to Bandra, and afterwards to Thana and Kalyan. 
In January 1928 the Bombay, Baroda Central India Railway 
opened its first electrified section, Colaba terminus to Borivli, and 
by the following March the electrification of the local and subur- 
ban lines of both the railways, serving Bombay was practically 
completed. In 1929 the electrification of the G. I. P. Railway, 
main line, up to Poona from Kalyan, across the Ghats, is in 
progress. The electrification of the South Indian Railway 
suburban line in Madras is also’ proceeding, and that of the 
suburban lines at Calcutta is still under examination. A new 
phase in train operation has been opened in India through these 
electrifications, apart from their social effects on the distribution 
of population in the big cities. Various sources of hydro-electric 
supply are now under examination, and substantial economy in 
railway work may be secured in future years through the utili- 
zation of this new source of power. In some parts of India, 
particularly in the South, in Bombay Presidency, and in the 
Punjab, electrification may solve the difficulty of meeting road 
idotor competition, which has, for some time, been on the 
increase. The following statement shows the traffic carried by 
G. I. P. Railway electric trains during the years 1925-1928 ; 


Year. 

No. of Passengers 

Earnings 


(millions). 

(Bs, 'OOOs). 

1926-26 

4-8 

3-18 

1926-27 

16-2 

1311 

1927-28 

27-4 

21-27 


It should be borne in mind that the electrified area differed 
in each year. 

Rates Advisory Committee . — The Acworth Committee re- 
commended the establishment of a Rates Tribunal in India, to 
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adjudicate upon disputes between Kailways and the public 
regarding rates and fares. After prolonged consideration of the 
question the Government of India decided in 1925-.26, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, to set up, not an independent 
judiciary tribunal, but a Rates Advisory Committee, . consisting 
of a President, one Member representative of commercial 
interests and one Member representative of Railway interests. 
The Committee was accordingly appointed in April 1926, to 
investigate and report to the Government of India on the 
following subjects : 

(a) Complaints of Undue Preference, Sectiofi 42 (2) of the 
Indian Railways Act, 1890, 

(b) Complaints that rates are unreasonable in themselves, 

(c) Complaints or disputes in respect of terminals. Section 
46 of the Railways Act. 

(d) The reasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as 
to the packing of articles specially liable to damage in transit 
or liable to cause damage to other merchandise. 

(e) Complaints in respect of conditions as to packing 
attached to a rate. 

(/) Complaints that railway companies do not fulfil their 
obligations to provide reasonable facilities under Section 42.(3) 
of the Indian Railways Act. 

Sir Narsinha Sarma, formerly Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, was appointed President of the Committee, 
and the Director of Traffic with the Railway Board was chosen 
as the Member representing railway interests. As regards the 
Commercial representative it was decided to select one for indivi- 
dual investigations from a panel consisting of members nomina- 
ted by various Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations. 

As regards procedure, it was first laid down that appli- 
cations for a reference to the Committee should be addressed 
to the Agent of the railway concerned with a deposit of Rs. 100, 
and within three months of the receipt of such application the 
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Agent of the railway should prepare a statement of the case and 
submit it with his observations to the Secretary, Railway 
Board. In January, 1927, this procedure was revised and it was 
decided that applications should be submitted direct to the 
Government of India, Railway Department, with a deposit of 
Rs. 10 only, and copies should be forwarded to the Agent of the 
Railway concerned. The period of three months allowed to the 
Agents for submission of their statement was curtailed to two 
months. 

In 1926-27 fifteen complaints were submitted to Government 

out of which six were referred to the Committee. In 1927-28 
< 

nine more cases were sent for investigation. Up to 31st March 
1928, the Rates Advisory Committee had submitted their report 
on five cases. In one case arising out of the complaint of the 
Gr ain Merchants of Ajmere against the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
of undue preference in rates for food-grains consigned to the 
Railway Co-operative Association, the Government of India 
agreed to the recommendation of the Committee and had the 
concession rate withdrawn. In a second case, arising out of 
the complaint against the unreasonableness of the terminal 
charge levied by the G. I. P. Railway of delivery of coal at the 
private siding of the Portland Cement Company, Government 
did not accept the recommendation of the Committee for remis- 
sion of the terminal. In the other casses the recommendations 
were accepted with some modification. In 1928-29 the 
Committee had disposed of an important complaint of up- 
country cotton manufacturers against preferential conveyance of 
raw cotton to Bombay by the G. I. P. Railway. A small relief 
has been awarded by the Committee and the Government has 
not yet made any decision on the matter. 

The experience of the working of the Rates Advisory 
Committee during the last three years, 1926-1929, only goes 
to strengthen the demand for the establishment of a full-fledged 
and independent Rates Tribunal in India, on the lines of that 
in Great Britain, contemplated by the Acworth Committee. 
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The present Advisory Committee is merely a half-way 
measure and as such it has many weaknesses. The members 
are not called upon to exercise that responsible judgment which 
can only be inspired in a judicial body. The knowledge that 
the Government may or may not accept the recommendations 
of the Committee after all the trouble taken and expenses in- 
curred in the fighting of a case, makes the trader despondent and 
his confidence is shaken. Traders further complain that under 
the circumstances they cannot understand why an expensive 
committee is appointed merely to advise the Government who 
has already various officers, both in the railways as well as 
at the Kailway Board, from whom the advice may be had. 
Moreover great difficulty is created by the onus of proof practi- 
cally being laid on the complainant and not on the railway 
administration in India. This handicaps the trader a great 
deal and only a few determined complainants with an amount 
of expert assistance can contemplate approaching the Committee. 
Nothing short of a judicial body like the British Rates Tribu- 
nal, with extensive powers of calling for evidence and modifying 
rates and fares, can satisfactorily meet the desire of the Indian 
public in this respect. 

Workshops Be forms . — Both the Ac worth Committee and 
the Inchcape Committee on retrenchment emphasised the ne^ 
for speeding up repair to rolling stock in India and a number 
of schemes for the improvement in the capacity and working 
of State railway workshops on the North-Western, Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, and Eastern Bengal Railways, had been put in 
hand by 1925, With the transference of the East Indian and 
the G. I. P. Railways to State-management an opportunity 
was presented to effect economies and to improve efficiency by 
a definite co-ordination of the work of various workshops, and 
it was felt advisable that the whole of the workshop organiza- 
tion on the State railways should be overhauled and modernised. 
A Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Vincent Raven, 
K3.E., was therefore appointed in January, 1926, to 
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investigate into capacity and conditions of working in the State 
railway workshops. The Committee recommended an exten- 
sive rfe-organization of the workshops in view of modern 
American and British commercial works practice and the 
introduction of a scheduling system, having for its object the 
correct sequence of repairs to component parts, the balancing of 
operations, and the concurrent working of the various labour 
gangs. It was expected that without necessarily speeding up the 
several operations the new system would eliminate much delay 
caused through waiting for material, and in addition to lowering 
the unit repair costs the period of repairs would be reduced, 
thereby making a greater percentage of the rolling stock avail- 
able for service. The committee - further recommended the 
concentration of the manufacture of small parts at Jhansi and 
Jamalpore, the building of all lower-class coaching stock at 
Littorah, and miscellaneous four-wheeler coach stock at Kanchra- 
para. The economies expected through concentration were — 


(a) economic production with the help of single-purpose- 
machines, 

(b) greater efficiency of labour, 

(c) reduction in the cost of supervision, 

(d) facilities for manufacturing all details on an inter- 
changeable basis, and 

(e) lower labour and raw material costs due to advantageous 
location of the workshops and better utilization of these agents. 

Certain extensions and re-modelling of the existing works, 
an examination of the workshop accounts system and a revision 
of the methods of store-keeping in the workshops were also 
recommended. The Accounting System was further investiga- 
ted into by Sir Arthur Lowis Dickinson in 1927 . 

The Eailway Board, during the last four years, has carried 
into effect extensive modernisation and reforms in the methods 
of working at State railway workshops, and substantial eco- 
nomies have resulted therefrom. Rolling stock is out of 
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commission for much shorter periods now, as compared with 
both pre-war and p)8t-war years studied in the previous 
chapter, and the necessity of purchasing fresh stock is pro tardo 
diminished. A few instances may be cited to show that thd 
improvements are still continuing. On the Eastern Bengal 
Railway the average cost of a standard locomotive repair waS 
Rs. 2,000 less in November 1928, than in November 1927,‘ and 
the number of days that an engine was out of commission smd 
undergoing repairs in the shops fell from about 92 to 64. ' On 
the North Western Railway the cost of repairing a passenger 
carriage fell from Rs. 776 in November 1927 to Rs. 660 in 
November 1928, and each vehicle was only 28 days in the shops 
instead of 42. On the South Indian Railway the cost of repair- 
ing a metre gauge wagon fell in the same period from Rs. 260 
to Rs. 152. Similar and in some instances more striking 
reductions in coat occurred on other railways ; and all this has 
been attained not by “ any relaxation of the standards of main- 
tenance, which are now probably higher than they have ever 
been before, but by definite economies in the cost of each 
repair operation.” ‘ 

The following table, giving the repairs of rolling stock of 
broad and metre gauge Class I Railways, shows further the 
nature of the improvements effected. 


Table : Class I Railways only. 


Percentage of average 
number awaiting 
or under repairs to 
average total num- 
ber on tbe line. 

Broad Gauge. 

Metre Gauge. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Engines 

22*6 

21*9 

206 

19-4 

19 0 

17*7" 

Passenger carriages 

16*9 

13-4 

11*4 

12*0 

Jll 

9*8 

Goods Wagons 

6*62 

6-78 

5*46 

6*92 

6-41 

4*06 


^ Explanatory Memorandum to the Railway Budget^ 1929-30, p. 5. 
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. The improved methods and organization have enabled the 
railway administrations to effect considerable reductions in 
the labour force at the workshops. For instance, ini 1927 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway found that an immediate reduction 
of about 1,600 men in the workshops of Khargpur had become 
possible. Similar results happened on the South Indian, the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the North Western Railways. Con- 
siderable embarrassment has arisen in several places on account 
of this, and labour unrest on the railways has grown in recent 
years. In 1927-28 the Government of India accordingly deput- 
ed two officers to find out the arrangement which should be 
made in order* to secure, as far as possible, efficient, and econo- 
mical working in the workshops while at the same time safe- 
guarding the interests of the workmen when a large reduction 
of establishment was necessary. The problem has not been 
solved as yet and in the present year (1929-30) the whole ques- 
tion of labour unrest and improvement in the conditions of 
service of the lower grade employees is proposed to be thorough- 
ly investigated. An additional Member of the Railway Board 
is to be appointed in 1929-30 for the purpose.^ 

Publicity Service . — The immense possibility of publicity as 
a means of encouraging traffic was realised in India of late years 

C 

and various extensions of the work have taken place on 
different railways. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
foremost in this effort and a Publicity Bureau was established 
at Victoria Terminus in 1924, which, in addition to supplying 
information to tourists, made wide use of newspapers, booklets, 
leaflets and posters for publicity work. Some other railways, 
particularly the Bengal, Nagpur, Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India, and H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail- 
ways had also undertaken the publication of attractive time- 


* Bail way Budget Speech of the Railway Member, 19th February, 1929. The pro- 
poeal for an additional Member of the Railway Board was not approved by the Railway. 
Standing Finance Committee, but has been sanctioned by Legislative Assembly. 
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tables, booklets, posters, and picture cards of places of in- 
terest on the line. In the beginning railway publicity propa- 
ganda was directed mainly towards attracting upper class ' 
tourist traffic. 

In 1925-20 a most interesting innovation of a travelling 
cinematograph car was inaugurated on the G. I. P. Railway. 
It advertised railway facilities for the public, illustrated to the 
masses in outlying districts modern scientific methods of agri- 
culture, etc. , so that adoption of such methods might benefit the 
ryot and with them the railway, and also included various 
entertaining and educative programme. The cinema was also 
intended for the education of the staff, and films dealing with 
vacuum brake, steam valve gear, breakdown work, firing, 
lubrication, track maintenance, safety-first and first-aid were 
prepared. 

In 1926-27 the Railway Board decided, primarily with a 
view to encourage lower class travelling, to establish on each of 
the State-managed railways, branch publicity bureaux on the 
lines of the G. I. P. Railway Bureau. In April 1927, a Cen- 
tral Railway Publicity Bureau was established at Bombay in 
charge of a Chief Publicity Officer working under the orders of 
the Railway Board. The purpose of the Central office was to 
(a) co-ordinate and direct the work of branch bureaux, (h) 
control overseas publicity on behalf of the State railways, (c) 
take over and carry out film production for all the State railways, 
and {(I) generally to develop all railway publicity activities. 
In the same year the scheme of the cinema car was extended 
and much valuable propaganda, both advertising and educative, 
has been done on different railways during the last three years. 
The work of film production undertaken by the Chief Publicity 
Officer in India is claimed to be the foremost of its kind in the 
world. Some of the films have also been found very useful 
for lectures at the railway technical schools. Owing to the 
very large proportion of illiterate people in India, the cinema 
is the outstanding method of conveying information to the 
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m&sses. It is hoped, therefore, that much beneficial results 
will follow this kind of propaganda. Apart from encouraging 
railway travelling some films are directed towards stimulating 
public health and welfare work, encouraging primary industries, 
and educating the agriculturists and villagers. 

Another interesting feature of railway working and publicity 
during recent years has been ihe running of “Demonstration 
trains,” “Trade or Bazar Specials,” and Upper and Lower 
Class Conducted Tour Specials. The first two are perhaps unique 
of their kind in the world consisting of travelling exhibitions 
of various public interest, and moving shops of repute, from 
place to place, during important marketing seasons. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway has been the pioneer in these activities. 

. In October 1927, the Central Publicity Ofi&ce began, in 
addition to the usual advertising work, to publish the “ Indian 
State Railway Magazine^” with a view partly to secure a new 
publicity medium, and partly to encourage the railway men of 
India to take a wider outlook on railway and general matters. 
Ini March 1928, the office of the Chief Publicity Officer was 
transferred to Delhi. 

Publicity propaganda has also been undertaken overseas 
with a view to attract tourists. In co-operation with the P, and 
0.< Steam Navi gation Company the running of several luxu- 
rious trains from and to Bombay has been arranged, and pro- 
paganda in Great Britain has been specially pushed. An 
Indian State Railway Bureau was opened in London in 1927 
and a Publicity Officer was appointed for supplying infomation 
and advice to potential travellers and to handle enquiries arising 
out of press propaganda. The opening of a similar office in 
New York in 1929 is proposed. It is not time yet to estimate 
how far the expenses incurred in publicity work by the Indian 
State Railways are justified. 

{To he continued.) 


Nalinaksha Sanyal 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN STATES COMMITTEE 

(1928-1929) 

1 

At a conference convened by His Excellency, the Viceroy of 
India at Simla in May, 1927, a representative group of Indian 
Princes asked “for the appointment of a special committee to 
examine the relationship existing between themselves and the 
Paramount Power and to suggest means for securing effective 
consultation and co-operation between British India and the 
Indian States, and for the settlement of differences. The Princes 
also asked for adequate investigation of certain disabilities under 
which they felt that they laboured.’’ (p. 6.) On the 16th of 
December, 1927, the Right Honourable the Earl of Birkenhead, 
the then Secretary of State for India, appointed a special com- 
mittee of three — Sir Harcourt Butler (Chairman), Hon. Sidney 
Peel and Prof. W. S. Holdsworth— “to report upon the relation- 
ship between the Paramount Power and the Indian States with 
particular reference to the rights and obligations arising from (a) 
treaties, engagements and sanads and (h) usage, sufferance and 
other causes and to inquire into the financial and economic rela- 
tions between British India and the States and to make any re- 
commendations that the committee may consider desirable or 
necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment.’’ (p. 6.) 

On March, 1929, the Secretary of State for India (the 
Right Honourable Viscount Peel) presented the report of the 
Committee (popularly known as the Butler Committee) to the 
British Parliament. It has been estimated that the total cost of 
the Committee’s work is to be about £16,000 or about two lakhs 
of rupees, which it is presumed that the Government of India 
will have to bear. It has cost the Indian Princes several .lakhs of 
rupees simply to retain the services of a number of distinguished 
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British lawyers headed by Sir Leslie Scott. .If one takes into 
account the travelling expenses of the Princes and their retinue 
to England, the cost of the entertainments and publicity cam- 
paign and other expenses, it seems that the Butler Commission 
has cost the Indian people (of British India and the Indian 
States) no less than fifty lakhs of rupees. Thus the report is 
certainly a costly affair. It is indeed a very important documeat, 
because in future its recommendations will have a very signifi- 
cant bearing on the relations between the Paramount Power and 
the Indian States ; furthermore this report will directly and in- 
directly influence the decision of the Simon Commission, as 
regards the relations of the Indian Princes and self-governing 
British India. It seems that the findings and the recommend- 
ations of the Committee on the economic and financial relations 
between the Indian States and British India are of less far- 
reafihing importance. 


II 

In discussing the “Relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the States,’’ the Committee has divided the Indian 
States in three distinct categories and has illustrated the point 
byihe following table : — 


ClaBS of State, Estate, 
etc. 

Number 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Revenue in 
crores of rupees 

I. States the rulers of 
which are members of 
the Chamber of Prin- 
ces in their own right 

108 

514,886 

59,847,186 

42*16 

II. States the rulers of 
which are represented 
in the Chamber of 
Princes by twelve 
members of their 
order elected by them* 
selves. 

127 

76,846 

8,004,114 

2*89 

TTT. Estates, Jagirs and 
others 

327 

6,406 

801,674 

*74 
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“These states cover an area of 598,138 square miles with a 
population of 68,652, 974 people or about two-fifths of the area 
and one-fifth of the population respectively of India including 
the states but excluding Burma” (p. 10). Geographically India 
is one ; but the strategic position of the States with more than 
sixty eight millions of people and the financial resources of vast 
importance controlled by the Princes who practically exert un- 
limited power over their subjects (unless the Princes follow a 
policy injurious to the Parmount Power) has partipular signifi- 
cance in connection with the maintenance of British supremacy 
over India. It may be pointed out that the British policy is to 
be generous with the Princes, in so far as they remain loyal to 
the British Grown and extend their aid — normal and material 
— to strengthen British Power in India. Yet the British Gov- 
ernment will always look upon with disfavour any demand of the 
Princes which will increase their Power and weaken undisput- 
ed and absolute supremacy oj the British Government over 
them. It is very clear that in making recommendations the 
Butler Committee has not forgotten the above-mentioned funda- 
mental policy of the British Government towards the Princes. 

At the very outset the Committee emphasises the point that 
the position of “petty states’’ (Estates, Jagirs and others, 327 
in all) is not significant enough to command their attention. 
The Committee writes : — 

“We may say at once that, in the main, our remarks and 
proposals have in view the first two classes only of Indian 
States, the rulers of which have, in greater or less degree, politi- 
cal power, legislative, executive and judicial, over their subjects. 
While we do not wish to make recommendations in regard to the 
third class, it is obvious that they are placed differently from the 
larger states and call for treatment in groups rather than indivi- 
dually.’’ (p. 13.) 

This attitude of the Butler Commission should be praised 
without reservation, because it will help in destroying to some 
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eEt^nt the- existing feudalistic condition which forms a part and 
parcel of the rights of so-called Princes of India, It will be a 
?ery happy day, leading to final overthrow of feudalism in India, 
if these petty Princes (if not all the Princes), can see their way 
clear to give up their pretensions as “superior individuals, en- 
titled to special privileges. ” It is an undeniable fact that many 
of the Indian Princes, in wealth, in education, are far inferior to 
many Britishers, Americans and Indians, w^hoare engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. A Tata is worth more to the Indian people as 
a whole than many of the Indian Princes who try to perpetuate 
the ideal of special privilege without contributing correspon- 
dingly to the" general well-being of the people. 

The report points out that “of the total number of States 
forty have treaties with the Paramount Power ; a large number 
have some form of engagement or sanad ; the remainder have 
been recognized in different ways” (p. 12). Some of the conclu- 
sions, regarding the “relations between the States and the 
Paramount Power” arrived at by the Commission are of vast 
importance, in regard to the development of the “United States 
of India” embracing all India. They have tremendous bearing 
in regulating the status of Indian Princes and their supposed 
sovereign rights. These conclusions, in general, confirm the 
foTmer decisions of the Government of India and ignore the pre- 
tensions of the Indian Princes. In short they hold that (a) the 
Indian Princes do not enjoy and cannot claim from the 
standpoint- of International Law sovereignty; (6) that the 
claim of equality of any Indian State with the Government of 
India or British Government, regarding the settlement of any 
dispute is untenable in theory and practice of “ paramountcy,” 
from the standpoint of International Law, as well as the 
existing treaties, declarations of the British Government, 
tacitly accepted by the Princes as binding, and long standing 
usages, current between the Paramount Power and “ its 
feudatories (c) the Paramount Power has the “ unques- 
tioned right of intervention “ and “ to remove by administrative 
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order any person whose presence in the State may seem objec- 
tionable. ’ ’ The following extracts from the texts of the Commis- 
sion’s Report or authorities quoted by the Commission to sustain 
its conclusions, will be of some interest : 

It is not in accordance with historical fact that when the 
Indian States came into contact with the British Power they 
were independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of a 
status which a modern international lawyer would hold to be 
governed by the rules of international law. In fact, none of the 
states ever held international status. Nearly all of them were 
subordinate or tributary to the Mogul empire, -the Marhatta 
supremacy or the Sikh kingdom and dependent on them. Some 
were rescued and others were created by the British, It is not 
in accordance with historical fact that paramountcy gives the 
Crown definite lights and imposes upon it definite duties in 
respect of certain matter only, 1 ) 12 !., those relating to foreign 
affairs and external and internal security, unless those terms are 
made to cover all those acts which the Crown through its agents 
has considered necessary for imperial purposes, for the good 
Government of India as a whole, the good Government of indivi- 
dual states, the suppression of barbarous practices, the saving of 
human life and for dealing with cases in which rulers have 
proved unfit for their position. It is not in accordance with 
historical fact to say that the term “ subordinate co-operation ” 
used in many of the treaties is concerned solely with military 
matters. The term has been used consistently for more than a 
century in regard to political relations...” (p. 23-25). 

” Although the expression ‘ partial independence* may be 
popularly used, it is technically incorrect. Accordingly there 
may be found in India every shade and variety of sovereignty, 
but there is only one independent sovereign — the British Govern- 
ment ” (p. 26). 

“ There must be a Paramount Power and there are many 
questions which the Paramount Power alone can decide *’ (p. 36). 

4 
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The field of the activities of the Paramount Power in relation to 
the Indian States may be considered under three main heads 
(1) external affairs ; (2) defence and protection and (3) inter- 
vention (page 26). The British Government has unrestricted 
a paramountcy over the Indian States. 

The Commission unreservedly upholds the decision of the 
Government of India, as was represented by Earl Reading, the 
Viceroy and the Governor-General of India, in his letter to His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, dated, Delhi, the 
27tli March, 1926. In this communication Earl Reading, among 
other things^ wrote : — 

“ The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in 
India, and therefore no Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an equal 
footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them and quite apart 
from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and 
policies, it is the right and duty of the British Government, 
while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements with 
the Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout 
India. The consequences that follow are so well known and so 
glearly apply no less to Your Exalted Highness than to other 
Rulers, that it seems hardly necessary to point them out. But 
if illustrations are necessary, I would remind Your Exalted 
Highness that the Ruler of Hyderabad along with other Rulers 
received in 1862 a Sanad declaratory of the British Government’s 
desire for the perpetuation of his House and Government, 
subject to continued loyalty to the Grown; that no succession 
of Hyderabad is valid unless it is recognised by His Majesty 
the King Emperor; and that the British Government is the 
only arbiter in cases of disputed succession. The right of the 
British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Indian States is another instance of the consequences necessa^ 
lily involved in the supremacy of the British Crown, 
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...I will merely add that the title “ Faithful Ally ” which 
Your Exalted Highness enjoys has not the effect of putting your 
Government in' a category separate from that of other States 
under the par amountcy of the British Crown... I regret that I 
cannot accept Your Exalted Highness’s views that the orders of 
the Secretary of State (for India) on your representation do not 
amount to a decision. It is the right and privilege of the 
Paramount Power to decide all disputes that may arise 
between States, or between one of the States and itself, and 
even though a Court of Arbitration may be appointed in 
certain cases, its function is merely to offer independent advice 
to the' Government of India, with whom the decision rests. 

I need not remind you that this position has been accepted 
by the general body of Indian rulers as a result of their 
deliberations on paragraph 308 of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Beport..." (p. 56-57). 


HI 

Some of the recommendations of the Butler Commission 
will stand in the way of Indian Unity — federation of Indian 
States leading to the formation of the United States of India. — 
It is a matter of great misfortune that the Indian Princes mad§ 
it clear that they would not deal with an Indian Government 
responsible to Indian Legislature and manned by Indians, They 
also suggested that the Indian States should have direct relations 
with the British Government and the British Crown. The 
Butler Commission’s Report supports the stand of the Princes 
on the first proposition in the following way : — 

“ The States demand that without their own agreement the 
rights and obligations of the Paramount Power should not be 
assigned to persons who are not under its control, for instance 
an Indian Government in British India responsible to an Indian 
Legislature. If any government in the nature of a dominion 
government should be constituted in British India, such a 
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government would clearly be a new government resting on a 
new written constitution. The contingency has not arisen ; we 
are not directly concerned with it; the relations of the States to 
such a government would raise questions of law and policy 
which we cannot now and here foreshadow in detail. We feel 
hound, however, to draw attention to the really grave appre- 
hension of the Princes on this score, and to record our 
strong opinion that, in view of the historical nature of the 
relationship between the Paramount Power and the Princes^ 
the latter should not be transferred without their own agreement 
to a relationship with a new government in British India 
responsible to an Indian Legislature.” (p. 31-32.) 

The Butler Commission to please the Princes, has also 
recommended that although the Princes must deal with the British 
Crown through the Viceroy of India and the Secretary of State 
for India, the Viceroy should not act as the head of the Govern- 
ment of India, but act as the representative of the Britisli 
Crown. The recommendation reads : — 


“ For the present it is a practical necessity to recognize the 
existence of two Indias and to adapt machinery to this condition. 
To this end we advise that in future the Viceroy — not the 
Governor-General in Council as at present — should be the agent 
for the Crown in all dealings with the Indian States.” (p. 3G.) 

These two recommendations of the Commission have created 
considerable bitterness among all Indian nationalists who believe 
in the formation of a Federated India. These recommendations 
are interpreted as expressions of the British policy of keeping 
India divided into various States as was the case of Ireland 
— separation of Ulster from Southern Ireland or the Irish Free 
State. Indian nationalists are frank to admit that the Indian 
Princes have acted as enemies of Indian unity and freedom ; 
and they do not hesitate to point out that in the past the 
selfishness of the Indian Princes and their Civil Wars were 
the real causes of India’s subjection to foreign domination and 
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to-day they are working with the Britisli to block the way 
of the formation of a free federated India. 

Although the Indian PrinceH have done serious damage to 
the cause of Indian nationalism by tlieir stand, which has pleased 
those British authorities who do not favour the granting of 
“Dominion Status” to India, yeU it is also clear that the Indian 
Princes feel that they have been injured by the report of the 
Butler Commission, because it does not make any concession 
whatsoever regarding the pretensions of “sovereignty” and right 
of representation in settling disputes between the British 
Government and the States. 


IV 

The Commission on the whole upholds the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, the personnel of which will 
continue io deal with the problems affecting the States and 
British India. But it recommends that special care should be 
taken for the recruitment and training of such officers : — 

“We have formed the highest opinion of the work of the 
Political Department... The position of a political officer is by 
no means an easy one. It calls for great qualities of character, 
tact, sympathy, patience and good manners. He has to identify 
himself with the interests of both tiic Paramount Power and the 
Princes and the people of tlie States and yet must not interfere in 
internal administration. There have been failures, and harsh 
and unsympathetic political officers no doubt. It is not possible 
that any system can wholly provide against such a result. ..At 
the present, political officers are recruited into one department 
for foreign work (work beyond the frontiers) and for political 
work (work in the States) from the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Army. These sources of supply are now limited. Both 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Army are short-handed. 
Thoughtful political officers are concerned as to the future 
recruitment for their department. They think that the time 
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has come to recruit separately from the Universities in England 
for service in the states alone. We commend this suggestion 
for consideration." (p, 38-39.) 

V 

In discussing financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States, the Commission analyses various concrete 
proposals and comes to the conclusion that the Paramount Power 
must continue to be paramount in financial matters and therefore 
it must be left free to meet unforeseen circumstances as they 
arise (p. 51); it also recommends that certain financial considera- 
tions may he rnade to states, so that on such settlements will in 
time grow up closer political relations between the states and 
British India (p. 44). In answer to the claims of the States 
to the shares of the maritime customs of India, the Commis- 
sion sees that there is some advantage of inaugurating a system 
of zoUverein (customs union) and divide the custom revenue 
among British India and different Indian States on some equi- 
table basis- Yet the Commission thinks that British India 
is fully entitled to impose maritime customs for the purpose 
of India as a whole. It is a central head of revenue in which 
the Provinces of India have no share (p. 42). In matters 
of civil jurisdiction of railways certain concessions should be 
made to the States, but ultimately all means of communica- 
tion and transportation, such as railways, post offices, telegraphs, 
wireless and telephones, which are of essential strategic im- 
portance may be controlled by the Paramount Power, even 
when they are within the States. “On the interests of India 
as a whole the Government of India must keep a certain 
measure ‘of control of the loan market" (p. 47), and thus the 
States will have to submit to the regulations which might be 
formulated by the Government of India. The Commission 
does not think that the Government of India should share the 
profits of its salt monopoly with the States, but recommends 
certain concessions to special cases. 
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VI 

The Butler Committee Eeport emphasies the existence 
and continuance of British paramountcy, both politically and 
financially over the Sates. It also confirms that the Princes 
will have to deal with the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, although the Viceroy will act as the agent for 
the British Crown. It stresses and accentuates the existing 
condition of dual system of administration of British India and 
Indian States and does not recommend any measure towards 
the need of federalisation. In fact it advises that the Indian 
States should not be made to acknowledge paramount authority 
of the Government of India responsible to an Indian 
Legislature. 

One of the indirect effects of the Butler Committee’s Keport 
will be that the Indian nationalists will be forced to start a 
vigorous campaign in Indian States to rouse sentiments for 
United India which will include all Indian States and British 
India and be free from all alien control. On the other hand, the 
recommendations of the Butler Committee may be a stepping 
stone towards dividing India into various States which will 
remain under the direct control of the British Government in 
Great Britain and apart from British India. One thing is 
certain that this Keport will stand in the way of granting 
“Dominion Status” to India in near future. 


Taraknath Das 
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INDIAN FARMING PROBLEMS 

Farming is by far the most important industry within the 
Empire; it is in fact, the basic support of the whole Imperial 
structure. In India and the tropics the majority of people find 
work on the land, wliilst in Africa, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand the farming industry is fundamental. To-day an ever- 
increasing demand for food, clothing and other necessities of life 
is being made iipon the Empire by an ever-increasing popula- 
tion. This demand can only be satisfied if the fertility of the 
soil is increased by an extensive and scientific use of artificial 
fertilisers, especially nitrogenous ones, for nitrogen is the 
element lacking in the majority of soils. 

The influence of fertilisers on crop production is affected 
by a great number of factors of soil and climate, and the judici- 
ous use of fertilisers, therefore, necessitates a close knowledge of 
these factors. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Avhose 
wide activities in the field of nitrogenous fertiliser manufacture 
are now well known, has for a long time past been engaged in 
agricultural research work in the Empire. Under its auspices, 
exhaustive trials with the different kinds of fertilisers it manu- 
factures or markets have been carried out in all parts of the 
Empire, and the useful information gleaned has been taken to 
the very door of Empire farmers, by means of a network of 
advisory bodies. The increasing extension of its field of research 
activities made it necessary for Imperial Chemical Industries to 
decide upon a central station where all research work could be 
co-ordinated. Its choice fell on Jealott’s Hill, situated on the 
south bank of the Thames, about thirty miles from London. 
This new station, which was formally opened by the Rt. Hon. 
J, H. Thomas (Lord Privy Seal) on the 28th June, 1929, is 
without exaggeration the finest of its kind in the world. 
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It is the intention of the company that Jealott's Hill shall 
become the nerve centre and control station of its research staff 
and advisory organisation and shall have no less than the whole 
Empire as its province. Its aim will be to bring the resources 
of industrjf to supply the needs of agriculture in Britain and 
throughout the Indian Empire, the Dominions and the' Colonies, 
and thus ^dd to their comnion prosperity. 

The Jealott’s Hill Eesearch Station and Experimental 
Farm is fully equipped on the most up-to-date lines to 
investigate soil fertility in all its aspects, in both temperate and 
tropical countries and in relation to all crops of economic 
importance. 

Among the problems being investigated are the relative 
effectiveness of such fertilisers as sulphate of ammonia, nitro- 
chalk, ammonium chloride, urea, nitrate of lime, ammonium 
phosphate and nitrophoska; the rnanurial requirements of arable 
crops; manuring and management of grassland; economics of 
manuring; animal nutrition; grass preservation and land 
improvement. 

The total number of plots under field experiments at 
Jealott’s Hill in 1929, on the above investigations amounts to. 
1,204. Of this number 350 are on cereals, 246 on root crops, 
547 on pasture land and 61 miscellaneous. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that every one of the 
researches carried out at Jealott’s Hill will be related to the 
strictly economic aspects. To assist the agricultural needs of 
the Empire, the staff of the new station, under the able director- 
ship of Sir Frederick Keeble, though for the most part located 
at Jealott’s Hill, will also be equipped as an overseas expedi- 
tionary force to go anywhere within the Empire at the call of 
agriculture. 

Experiments in Britain will be supplemented by experi- 
mental work at centres scattered over the whole of the British 
Isles, the Dominions, the Indian Empire, and the Crown Colo- 
nies, — where fertilisers manufactured by Imperial Chemical 
5 
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IndustrieSi Ltd., are already being used, or to which in a short 
time they can be supplied. 

Agricultural research work in the Indian Empire (includ- 
ing Burma and Ceylon), is being carried on in close touch with 
the official agricultural departments. Fertiliser experiments on 
the principal crops, and in particular on rice, cotton, sugarcane 
and tobacco, are already in progress. 

In considering the possibilities of extending the use of 
chemical fertilisers in India, one must first of all weigh up the 
magnitude of the task with which agricultural scientists are 
faced. Stretching from nearly the same latitude as the Mediter- 
ranean almost to that of the Equator, India 2,000 miles across 
at its greatest width, includes within its bounds every known 
condition of soil and climate — from the conditions of the sun- 
scorched desert to those of the luxuriant tropical forest. 

There are in India 250 million acres of soil already under 
cultivation : Bengal itself grows 21 million acres of rice; 
Punjab and the United Provinces have 17 million acres of wheat 
under cultivation; in Bombay and the Central Provinces 70^ 
million acres of cotton are cultivated, whilst other crops such as 
sugarcane, tea, tobacco and jute occupy many more million 
acres of land annually. 

Considering this great variety of climatic conditions it will 
be reali.sed how great is the problem which is being tackled by 
the research organisation of Imperial Chemical Industries and 
how difficult it is to generalise on the Indian fertiliser problem 
or to apply such methods as have been successfully applied in 
other countries. 

The most important consideration in India on the use and 
application of chemical plant foods, in particular nitrogenous 
fertilisers, is the water supply. The nitrogenous and mineral 
nutritive elements pass from the soil to the plants by means of 
“ Osmosis ” or filtration and therefore they must be in the 
form of a water solution. It is therefore evident that if mois- 
ture is lacking the crops cannot use fertilisers which will, as a 
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result, remain inactive in the soil. For the following reasons 
there is another danger of applying nitrogenous and other 
fertilisers in large quantities where the water supply is limited. 
The plant in the early stages of its growth absorbs a considerable 
amount of plant" foods and therefore develops rapidly above the 
surface. Later in its growth it has not sufficient water to 
enable the vegetation to function normally and so it shrivels up 
and dies. It is preferable in such cases to apply chemical 
fertilisers in small repeated doses coinciding with the periods of 
rainfall. The application of synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers 
such as sulphate of ammonia to soils having* a reserve of 
moisture is equally beneficial as a fall of rain, because as a result 
af the sulphate’s action on the capillary tubes of the soil, 
moisture is brought to the surface. 

An important use of artificial fertilisers arises from the 
poverty in organic debris of Indian soil. 

Plant vegetation can be used by crops as food, but it also 
serves another important service — it encourages bacteria activity 
in the arable layer. When chemical fertilisers are employed the 
plant does not make so great a call on the organic reserves of the 
soil for its nutrition. These reserves are, therefore, saved for 
the microbes, the final result being better functioning of the 
soil organisms. This is especially important in India. 

Chemically prepared plant foods are extremely useful in 
Indian land culture becau.se they are easily assimilable; the 
plants can get over the weak stage of their early growth, and are 
thus better able to resist the attack of insect pests and diseases. 
A striking example of how nitrogenous fertilisers enable the 
plant to combat disease comes from Southern India. Rubber 
plantations here w'ere severely attacked by a disease known as 
the second leaf fall, but scientific experiment proved that 
sidphate of ammonia, urea, and other nitrogenous fertilisers 
were effective combatants of this devastating malady. 

Another important consideration in the use of -artificial 
fertilisers on Indian soils is their suitability to local couditioBF. 
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As yet, only the nitrogen element has been considered at any 
length. Under conditions peculiar to India it has been found 
that in the majority of cases, sulphate of ammonia is not only 
the best but the most economic form in which to apply nitrogen. 
.That is particularly noticeable in the case of such crops as rice 
and sugarcane. 

At the present time, research on fertilisers mainly deals with 
the use of nitrogen, and therefore many people are apt to ignore 
the great value of phosphorus and potash in plant nutrition. 

It has been observed in certain parts of India that there are 
very serious disadvantages of using nitrogen alone. Such results 
as the following are examples : delay in maturity, lower 
resistance to diseases, rapid growth outstripping water supply, 
and so on. These troubles are being eliminated by using a 
compound fertiliser consisting of phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
that is ammonium phosphate. As concerns the use of potash 
very little is yet known; in some places where it has been tried 
it is said to have given very unconvincing results or none at all. 
There are, however, great probabilities that with the advance of 
chemical research the methods of applying potash will be so 
modified as to render it extremely useful in Indian plant culture. 
At the present time, intensive trials are being carried out with 
nitrophoska — a nitrogen, phosphorus and potassic fertiliser. 

It would be interesting to consider at this juncture the 
effects of synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers, namely sulphate of 
ammonia on sugarcane and rice, two of India’s main croj)8. 
The value of applying sulphate of ammonia to the sugarcane has 
not yet been definitely established. Certain growers, who used 
the fertiliser said it resulted in a decreased yield of sugar. This 
is thought to be due to the fact that, as nitrogen retards the 
maturity of plants, the sugarcane planters cut the crop before 
it was ripe and incidentally before the maximum sugar 
concentration was attained. 

In the case of rice, very encouraging results have been 
obtained With sulphate of ammonia properly applied. It is found 
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to be very valuable in the rice seed-beds or nurseries, as it 
provides a better tilth and more rapid germination. 

Experiments have also been made as regards the effect on 
other crops such as rubber and tobacco, and the results point out 
that judicious application of sulphate of ammonia pays.- 

The future of Indian agriculture depends on what will be 
carried out in the light of fertiliser research, and the future 
course of fertiliser consumption in India will, as a notable 
agricultural expert said a year ago, “.be determined firstly by 
a correct interpretation of the results of the large number of 
experiments now being carried out in many parts .of India and 
secondly, by the ability of the fertiliser industry to supply the 
plant-foods required in a satisfactory form and at prices which 
will ensure an economic return to the ryot.” 

We might justifiably add to this that the future of Indian 
agriculture will be greatly advanced by the work being carried 
on at tlie great fertiliser factory at Billingham and at the 
magnificent reseai'ch station at Jealott’s Hill. 


Gilbert B. Hdnter 
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WITHOUT IS WITHIN 

“ Gdli to chdron bdn bhdi.” 

All four roads are blocked, how can I meet thee? 

Life has many ups and downs ; the road is steep ; my feet 
tremble and slip ! 

I set foot resolutely : 

It shivers with doubt. 

I fail to climb the rugged stairway to my Lord’s palace, 

My Lord is far, the road is long, my feeble soul flutters 
and wavers : 

At each milestone of life time’s sentry waits ! 

Yet mdya's robbers threaten the highway ! 

0 God ! hast thou ordained that we must live apart? — Nay 
Mira’s Lord is the Lord as the true Guru said. 

And when my wandering steps were turned homewards, 

Within I got united to him who was without ! 


PRAYER 

“ Shy dm mohe tori drat ho” 

Make me your true servant, 0 Lord ! 

From the web of the world’s deception deliver me ! 

Even I put forth all the strength of wisdom, it is vain, — 

The residence of philosophy is being pillaged ! 

I have no power : 

I swoon in my impotence : 

Hasten ! it is morning, 0 Lord ! 

Though I hear saintly preaching, I fear evil ways of my mind. 
And dwell with thy saints at all times to meditate 
on thy recollection. 

Lead me to the path of devotion and make Mira a hand-maid 
meet for thy service. 

(From Mira Bain Hindi Songs) 


Cyril Modak 
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THE DIALOGUE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF LITERARY 

CRITICISM. 

The dialogue as a form of literary composition usually 
means a conversation between two or more persons, implying 
however, greater unity and conformity than an ordinary con- 
versation. It has been a recognised type of literary expression, 
prose or verse, since very ancient times. The method of the 
dialogue-form was almost universally employed in all the 
ancient literatures of the world for instructing .the people in 
matters of ethics, philosophy, theology, science or myth. 
Among the Ancient (treeks, the dialogue was considered very 
well-suited for religious and didactic literature. The “ Upa- 
nishads ” and the “ Bhagvat-Gita,” the two ancient religious 
classics of the Hindus, are written in a series of dialogues. 
The old northern French had their “ destats, ” “ estrifs ” or 
disputations. These were sometimes dramatic in form, some- 
times epic and are not without significance in the evolution 
of French drama. The Cfreek ‘ dithyramb ’ is nothing but 
a dialogue sung musically — out of which the Greek Chorus 
was evolved. In early Celtic literature, we have the famous 
“Dialogue of the Ancients,” preserved in the “Book of 
Lismore ” which is a record of some tracts of prose and verse, 
attributed to one of the bards of the Fenian or Ossianic cycle 
of stories. On one hand we have the dialogues of Scandinavian 
“Edda,” such as the dispute and debate between Odin and 
Thor and on the other, a large body of theological doctrines 
discussed through the medium of dialogues by the early Latin 
Christians of England. Sometimes a conclusion is reached 
as in those of a definitely dogmatic character and at other 
times as in “ The Owl and the Nightingale ” the issue is left 
open. Among these religious dialogues of the time, the most 
popular is the well-known “Debate of the Body and the. Soul 
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iji which the two sides of human nature are well opposed. 
So it is evident that the dialogue existed as a literary form 
ini the earliest literature. But the consistent and systematic 
use of the dialogue as an independent literary type to reproduce 
opinions and judgment, is commonly believed to have been, 
introduced and developed by the Greeks. In fact the 
influence of the treatment of dialogue in literature by the 
ancient Greeks has been universal and far-reaching. Although 
since the days of its invention the dialogue has been variously 
employed and diversely utilized by the later writers, the pattern 
and structure initiated by the Greeks remain just the same 
up to the present day. Erasmus, Cicero among the Komans; 
Petrarch, Tasso, Galiani, Leopoldi in Italy ; F^nelon, Fonte- 
nelle, Sarassin, Voltaire in France; Lessing, Herder, Wieland 
among the Germans ; Vales, Carducci, Tirso de Molina in 
Spain; More, Dryden, Berkeley, Hurd, Lyttleton, Landor, 
Mallock, Oscar .Wilde, Dickinson in England are among the 
most famous writers of dialogue, who have each in their 
individual manner introduced new materials into it, experi- 
mented new methods with it and adopted it for different modes 
of expression and different subjects. Yet, the fact remains, 
that the Greek device or the Greek method of treatment, 
especially in external structure, has been consistently preserved. 
So it would be worth while to say a few words here about 
the great Greek masters of the dialogue, although we intend 
to limit ourselves to the discussion of only those dialogues that 
have been written by the English critical essa}ists. 

The ancient Greek philosophers employed the dialogue 
partly for purposes of rhetorical entertainment and partly for 
conducting their investigations and conveying instructions. 
The dialogues of Socrates are generally in the form of question 
and answer so contrived that the person is led himself to 
originate ideas that the questioner wishes to bring before him. 
Plato’s dialogues are, more or less, like philosophical dramas 
in which the Socratic method of investigation is brought to 
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bear upon speculative subjects. The Platonic dialogue la 

believed to be founded on the Mime, which had been cultivated 
half a century earlier by two Sicilian poets, Sophron and 
Epicharmus. “The works of these writers,” the late Mr. 
Edmund Gosse points out, “are lost but it is believed that 
they were little plays with only two persons. The recently 

discovered ‘ mimes ’ of Herodas give us some idea of their 

scope. Plato further simplified their form and reduced it to 
pure argumentative conversation, while leaving intact tlie 
amusing element of character-drawing.” It is interesting to 
observe that the dramatic element of the dialogue is really 
Sicilian in origin. It was Heraclides who first introduced 
as the dramatis personae of a dialogue the famous men of a 
bygone age. Be that as it may, the masterly skill with which 
Plato handled the dialogue makes it abundantly clear that 
although he took possession of the form already developed by 
others, he brought the dialogue to its perfection. Several of 
the followers of Socrates, notably Zeno and Xenophon tried 
the Socratic method but none rivalled Plato in the grandeur 
of conception, skilful treatment and literary excellence. Like 
his immediate predece.ssors, he gave Socrates the leading r6le 
in all his dialogues and in his mouth he placed all the truths 
of philosophy. In almost all his dialogues, more characteristic- 
ally in the “Crito,” the “Protagoras,” the “ Charmides,” 
the “ Euthydemos,” Plato draws his master Aristotle as 
Philosophy incarnate. The dialogues of Plato have been the 
'most powerful instigators of human thought, apart from the 
value of his excellent handling of the dialogue-form. Scientific 
thought has not yet in the world’s history proved nearly so 
fascinating as that combination of feeling, emotion and dialectic 
with which his dialogues abound. 

Lucian claimed for himself as being the inventor of ‘a 
new form of dialogue — the combination of comedy and 
dialogue.” Dialogue, he says, was employed solely for grave 
discussion and philosophical controversies —so that betvi^eep 
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dialogue and comedy there existed complete discord. He,' 
however, ventured to combine the two. Four of Lucian’s 
well-known dialogues, namely, “Of the Gods,” “Of the 
Dead,” “Of Love,” “ Of Courtesans ” contain his cleverest 
and' bitterest of satires, directed against the moribund mytho- 
logy at the same time exposing without the least heat of passion 
the absurdities of old beliefs and philosophical error. The 
late Mr. Edmund Gosse thought that the title of Lucian’s 
famous collection of dialogues was borrowed in the 17th 
Century by Fontenelle (1683) and F^nelon (1712) each of whom 
prepared ‘Dialogues des Morts.” The English poet Langhorne 
(1735-1779) wrote a dialogue having the title “A Dialogue of 
the Dead.” Lyttleton’s (1709-1773) famous dialogue is also 
named “ Dialogue of the Dead.” Apart from the question 
of Lucian’s title, Lucian’s satirical use of the dialogue 
was extensively adopted by Voltaire and Landor, among the 
moderns. Lucian’s dialogue suited Voltaire admirably, with 
its opportunities for rapid exposition of contrary doctrines, 
for “ humorous stultification of opponents ” and for witty 
repartee. In his “ Le Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers ” 
and ‘ Fr6re Rigolet et I’Emperor de la Chine,’ one finds 
the effectiveness of his dialogue-method. 

All that is recorded in any literature, of what pretend 
to be the actual words spoken by living or imaginary people is of 
the nature of dialogue. Drama is entirely founded upon it. It is 
the soul of story-writing. But in its technical sense, the word 
is intended to describe what Greek philosophers invented and 
employed as a part of their critical method and what indeed the 
noblest of them lifted to the extreme refinement of art. And it 
would be our business here to see how some of the English 
essayists have utilized the dialogue in the technical sense, to 
what purpose and with what skill. Of course, the treatment 
of the dialogue in English literature has not been exclusively 
confined to the philosophical type. We will see as we proceed 
that writers have also handled it effectively to record their 
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critical judgment on contemporary men and events, current 
human thoughts and movements and social and political prob-^ 
lems of the day. We find quite a number of dialogues in Eng- 
lish literature ^vhich belong more to the sphere of right opinion 
and critical judgment than that of mere argumentative logic 
and demonstration. The old conception of a dialogue being ‘^a 
little drama without a theatre and with scarcely any change 
of scene ” has been greatly modified by the introduction of the 
materials and methods of short-story and fiction. We will also 
notice that the dialogue has also been conveniently utilized by 
those writers who have to stand outside the pulpit and to 
encourage others to pursue a train of thought which the author 
does not seem to do more than indicate. La Fontaine applauded 
in the dialogues of Plato those three great qualities, — vivacity, 
fidelity of tone, and accuracy in the opposition of opinions, 
which, indeed, are the essential qualities of all good critical 
dialogues. The tentative spirit in which the dialogue-method 
is to be approached and the lyrical charm of personal expression 
with which the dialogue-form is to be clothed, are also the'' 
finest characteristics of a piece of criticism in dialogue. It will 
be our endeavour to point out the dominance or absence of these 
qualities in the dialogues which we attempt to take up. 

Sir Thomas More about the year 1515 wrote hiis two dia- 
logues, entitled “ Dyaloge against Lutheranism and Tyndale ” 
in 5 books and " Dyaloge of Comfort against Tribulation.” 
These two controversial works are written after the manner of 
his friend, Erasmus. But these dialogues are important 
enough to be mentioned only. John Dryden’s “ Essay of Drama- 
tic Poesy,” written about 1665, may be reckoned as the first great 
English ■•critical writing in which the dialogue is successfully 
handled. The “Essay” is Dryden’s most elaborate and note- 
worthy work of criticism. The circumstances of its produc- 
tion are common place enough. Sir Kobert Howard in the Pre- 
face to his Plays (1665) answered to Dryden’s argument for 
rhyme i© the latter’s dedication of the “Eival Ladies” (1664). 
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l5ryden wrote the “ Essay ” as a counter-rejoinder to Sir Kobert. 
The “ Essay ” takes the form of a conversation between four 
friends : Eugeni us, Crites, Lisidieus and Neander — sufficiently 
identified respectively with Earl of Dorset, Sir Robert Howard, 
Sir Charles Sedby and Dryden himself. The four interlocutors 
are led to discuss the question of Ancients against Moderns, the 
last generation against the Present, the French against English, 
the Three Unities, the liaison des scenes, the plots of Terence, 
the art of Ben J onson and many other topics besides the 
original problem of defence on behalf of rhyming ^lays. 

At the very outset the dialogue reaches the point «tf the 
favourite opening of Socrates “define what you are talking 
about ’’—when Lisideus suggests to Eugenius that “ before they 
proceed further, it was necessary to take a standing measure of 
their controversy.” The dialogue is Platonic or Socratic so far 
as its general arrangement goes. Dryden himself in his “ De- 
fence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy ’ ’ (1 668) says that his 
“whole discourse was sceptical, according to that way of reason- 
ing which was used by Socrates, Plato and all the Academics, 
which Tully and the last of the Ancients followed and which is 
imitated by the modest inquisitions of the Royal Society.” The 
dialogue begins by an account of the circumstances which bring 
together the speakers for the debate and gradually opens up by 
slow and natural stages, to a restriction of the talk about the 
Drama, in particular. “ The issue of the debate,” Professor 
Ker sums up, “ to which it is guided by Neander, is a compro- 
mise. The conventional admiration of the classical dramatists 
(Crites) and the superstition of the French stage (Lisideius) are 
challenged by Eugenius and Neander and shown not to bear 
examination. Tiie dramatists of the last generation, Shakes- 
peare, Jonson and Fletcher — ‘theirs was the great age before the 
Flood ’ — are vindicated by Dryden against the mechanic view of 
dramatic art. On the other hand, the Ancients and the French 
are not treated with any disrespect.” Also in a characteristic 
passage in his “Defence,” Dryden himself explicitly states his 
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case : “ You see it is a dialogue sustained by persons of severail 
opinions, all of them left doubtful, to be determined by the 
readers in general.” Truly, the very fact that Dryden was 
“ sceptical, tentative, disengaged ” in the dialogue is his great 
achievement in an age when most of his contemporaries were 
pledged to certain dogmas and prejudices. There is nothing in 
the literary criticism of his times more satisfactory, apart from 
its brilliant analysis of dramatic principles and display of lite- 
rary strength and skill, tlian this dialogue where his mind ex- 
patiates freely and where he meets his opponent with a great 
confidence in his abilities, an independent judgment and a 
unique clarity of thought and style. Whatever may have been 
his indebtedness to Tirso de Molina’s “Cigarrales de Toledo” 
(Madrid, 1624) or other French writers, notably Corneille, — the 
“ Essay ” remains to this day a tour de force of critical writing 
by virtue of its ease and intellectual vigour and strong, forceful 
prose. The dialogue ends in a magnificent lyric close which tunes 
up the whole atmosphere of discussion and talk to a spirit of calm 
repose and tranquil harmony and gives us a sense of human 
reality of the work-a-day world. The effect is unique and cannot 
be better felt than in the concluding words of Drydren himself : 
“ Neander was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, that Eugenius 
had called to him twice and thrice, ere he took notice that the 
barge stood still and that they were at the foot of Somerset 
Stairs, where they had appointed it to land. The company 
were all sorry to separate so soon, though a great part of the 
evening was already spent; and stood a while looking back on 
the water, which the moonbeams played upon and made it 
appear like floating quicksilver : at last they went up through a 
crowd of French people, who were merrily dancing in the open 
air, and nothing concerned for the noise of guns which had 
alarmed the town that afternoon. Walking thence together to 
the Piazze, they parted there, Eugenius and Lisideius to some 
pleasant appointment they had made and Crites and Neander to 
their several lodgings.” 
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^ Before we come to Landor, who of all the English essayists, 
adopted the dialogue most extensively for purposes of criticism^ 
we "v^uld like to point out briefly a few other dialogues of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. “ The Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous ” (1713) of George Berkeley is fundament- 
ally Platonic, both in structure and method of treatment. 
Berkeley himself appears as one of the interlocutors and en- 
deavours to meet the various objections to his own philosophy 
and establishes it. In a short preface to his dialogue, he 
attempts to enunciate his proposed plan and design, craves the 
reader’s indulgence and claims confidence in the “notions” 
advanced in *his dialogues. David Hume’s “ Dialogues in 
Natural Religion ” (1751) belongs to the same philosophic type 
of dialogue — for the most part argumentative and discursive. 
The sceptical ‘ Philo ’ of the dialogue expresses Hume’s own 
intellectual position in resolving all natural theology “ into one 
simple proposition that the cause or causes of order in the uni- 
verse probably bear some remote analogy to human intelligence.” 
The eight “ Moral and Political Dialogues” of Rev. Richard 
Hurd are more important from the point of view of criticism. 
His inordinately long Preface “ on the manner of writing 
Dialogue, ’ ’ wherein he comments on Plato and Cicero, Lucian 
and Erasmus, and puts forward a strong defence for the ‘ancient, 
serious. Philosophic dialogue,’ is a very interesting critical 
writing in itself. In Hurd’s opinion the ‘ ancient. Philosophic 
Dialogue ’ is only “ an imitated and mannered conversation 
between certain real, known, respected persons on some useful 
or serious subject in an elegant and suitably adorned, but not in 
characteristic style,” and as such all dialogues must needs be 
modelled on this ‘ philosophic ’ type and must possess these 
characteristic qualities. He criticises Berkeley and others for 
having adopted for their speakers fictitious characters and thinks 
that thereby the decorum and dignity of dialogue have been 
destroyed. So Hurd makes Dr. More and Dr, Waller talk on 
* Insincerity in the Commerce of the World ’ ; Mr. Cowley and 
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Dr. Sprat on ‘ Eetirement ’ ; Mr. Digby, Dr. Arbuthnot »and 
Mr. Addison on ‘ The Age of Elizabeth ’ ; Sir John Maynard, 
Mr. Somers and Bishop Barnet on ‘ The Constitution of 
English Government ’ and Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Locke on 
“ The Uses of Foreign Travel ” — all “ real,” “ known,” “ res- 
pected ” persons talking about “useful” and “serious” 
subjects. No stronger and more dogmatic plea has ever 
been put forward for the ‘ philosophical ’ type of dialogue — which 
is “ absolute in itself — for the dignity of its subject, the gravity 
of its manner and the importance of its end.” Hurd has left 
for us two remarkable observations on the dialogue for the use 
of critical essay : (1) “ The conversation may not have really 

been such as is represented ; but we expect it to have all the 
forms of reality. (2) “ Though Truth may not be formally 
delivered in Dialogue, it may be insinuated ; and a capable 
writer will find means to do this so effectually as in discussing 
both sides of a question, to engage the reader insensibly on that 
side, where the Truth lies.” These two statements are signifi- 
cant in so far as they show the essential relation of dialogue to 
criticism. George Lyttleton’s “ Dialogues of the Dead ” show 
some originality in method find treatment. They possess some 
of that structural and analytical skill which Landor exhi- 
bited to the fullest degree. In Lyttleton’s dialogues, however, 
there is no method of exposition or narration to explain the 
circumstances or events or link up the threads of the running 
conversation ; the speakers start to talk straight away and go on 
one folloMung the other in a sort of rough-hewn scheduled 
pattern. The device which appears so mechanical here is in the 
hands of a greater artist, Landor, infused with life and vividness 
by infinite subtle dramatic touches. Lyttleton explains his chief 
motive for writing these dialogues in a short Preface : “ One 
chief design of the work, I mean, the illustrating of certain 
Principles and certain Characters of importance, is by bringing 
in persons who have acted upon different Systems, to defend their 
own conduct, or to explain their own notions, by free 'discourae 
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with each other and in a manner conformable to the turn 
of their minds, as they have been represented to us by the best 
authors.” Lyttleton also considers the dialogue to be “one of 
the most agreeable of methods, that can be employed, of convey-' 
ing to the mind any Critical, Moral or Political observations,” 
because, in his opinion the “ dramatic Spirit, which may be 
thrown into them (characters of remarkable persons) gives them 
more life than they could have been in dissertations, however 
well- written.’’ This is, of course, very true but it is unfortu- 
nate that his performance should fall far short of his proposed 
design and theory. The book contains thirty-two dialogues in 
all, of which the dialogues between ‘ Ulysses and Circe,’ ‘ Addison 
and Swift,’ ‘ Lucian and Rabelais,’ and ‘ Plato and Diogenes * 
are the best. In these he reaches at times a high level of 
dramatic representation and the conversation ’ also flows with 
considerable ease and naturalness. 

The “ Imaginary Conversations ” of Walter Savage Landor 
present some of the most successfully executed dialogues in the 
history of English critical essay. The “Conversations” are 
supposed to be planned on the principle of the “ De Consolatine 
Philosophii” of Bbethius, but are admittedly very much 
unlike the latter in method. If Landor has any master 
it is Plato against whom, however, he had always 
harboured one of the inexcusable of critical perversities. 
These “ Conversations ” are, in substance, varying heroic and 
idylic episodes, strong in primal passion and tender charm and 
recounted with noble beauty of style and a subtle appreciation 
of “ the sense of tears in mortal things.” Occasionally the 
strength degenerates into weakness as in the dialogue of ‘Peter 
the Great and Alexis.’ Forster with an abundant profusion of 
enthusiasm, describes the literary character of the plan of the 
“Imaginary Conversations’’ thus : “All the leading shapes of the 
past, the most familiar and the most august, were to be called up 
again. Modes of thinki ag the most various and events the most 
distawt, were proposed for bis theme. Besides the fires of the 
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present, the ashes of the past were to be rekindled and to shoot 
again into warmth and brightness. The scene was to be shifting 
as life, but continuous as time. Down it were to pass successions 
of statesmen, lawyers, and churchmen; wits and men of letters; 
party men, soldiers and kings; the most tender, delicate and 
noble women; figures fresh from the Schools of Athens and the 
Courts of Rome; philosophers philosophising, and politicians 
discussing questions of state; poets talking of poetry, men of the 
world of matters worldly and English, Italians and French of 

their respective literatures and manners The requisites for 

it were such as no other existing writer possessedjn the same 
degree, as he did. Nothing had been indifferent to him that 

affected humanity Poetry and history had delivered up to 

him their treasures and the secrets of antiquity were his.” 

Mr. Sidney Colvin conveniently classifies the dialogues into 
dramatic and non-dramatic. Dialogues that are full of action, 
character and passion fall into the dramatic group and those 
that are essentially characterised by disquisition, reflection and 
discussion fall into the non-dramatic division. “ In the former 
class,” says Mr. Colvin, “ Landor is in each case taken up with 
the creative task of realising a heroic or pathetic situation, and 
keeps himself entirely in the background. In the latter class, 
his energetic personality is apt to impose itself upon his speakers, 
who are often little more than masks behind which he retires in 
order to utter his own thoughts and opinions with the greater 
convenience and variety.” The dramatic dialogues are mostly 
brief, stirring scenes — often possessing only a sort of dramatic 
movement, not mentioned but implied. The speakers are felt 
behind the words and the effect of each piece is felt in calling 
forth a reply. Landor with his disdain for superfluities, rarely 
condescends to supply a syllable of prefatory remark ; explana- 
tions or stage-directions are only to be inferred from the utter- 
ances of the speakers. The dialogue of ‘ Tiberius and Vipsania ’ 
in its dramatic intensity and impassioned feeling is perhaps the 
best of his dramatic dialogues. Swinburne could not praise it 
7 
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too highly. Mr. Julius Hare declares the dialogue to be “ the 
gresftest English poem since the death of Milton.” Nothing 
better illustrates Landor’s method of adapting history to his 
purpose than the dialogue of ‘ Marcellos and Hannibal.’ Lan- 
dor simply takes a motive suggested by history and far from 
making use of any actually recorded incident he attempts to call 
up by sheer imaginative power only such a scene as might have 
been enacted, the character and the circumstances being given. 

His dialogues of discussion and reflection are more nu* 
merous and individually much longer than the dramatic ones. 
These argumentative conversations are less interesting, not 
because of any intellectual deficiency but because of a certain 
want of plasticity in their treatment. In these we have no 
difficulty in recognizing Landor himself expressing himself be- 
hind the heroic mask, whether contending for toleration and 
open-mindedness in matters of religious faith in the person of 
Lucian and Melanchthon or for simplicity and integrity in 
thought in those of Diogenes and of Epictetus. Among the 
dialogues of both groups some are comic and satiric, ” branding 
the delinquencies of priests and kings in a vein of Aristophanic 
or Rabelaisian exaggeration.” The weakest points of Landor’s 
dialogue-method are a certain want of sympathy with his readers, 
a lack of argumentative sequence or organic unity and an inapti- 
tude for rapid or sustained narration. Landor’s style is great 
throughout. Landor is es.sentially .sculptural in method, and 
naturally he excels in epigrammatic power, fine distinctions of 
phrase and delicately wrought short passages of rare beauty. No 
characteristic of Landor’s style is more marked than the abound- 
ing wealth of picture-words and fresh concrete imagery. The 
adaptation of a fine, musical style to the dialogue is also one of 
Landor’s supreme achievements. Here are two of his exquisite 
sentences : “Life is but sighs and when they are over, it is 
over “A bell warbles the more melifluously in the air when 
the sound of the stroke is over...and pants upon the element 
that gave it birth.” 
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Unlike other literary forms of expression, the dialogue has not 
been systematically utilized or developed in English literature. 
So from Landor to Oscar Wilde it seems, indeed, a far cry. 
The two well-known dialogues on “ The Decay of Lying ” and 
“ The Critic as Artist,” Parts I and II, appear in Oscar Wilde’s 
famous book of criticism “ Intentions ” (1891). The three 
dialogues are employed by Oscar Wilde as the vehicle of his 
most favourite aesthetic creeds and tenets. In fact, there was 
never a wittier or more insolent upholder of the theory of ‘ Art for 
Art’s sake’ than Oscar Wilde. However, it is not our business 
here to criticise Wilde’s aesthetic doctrines or theories of art- 
criticism. Of course, judging from these dialogues themselves, 
no one would deny that Wilde is an impressionistic critic of 
singular power and imagination, in spite of all his imitativeness, 
extravagant sallies of wit and paradoxes and bare-faced borrow- 
ings. The emotional power of his style is essentially the pro- 
duct of an intensely imitative and hyper-sensitive mind. In 
the following passage from the Second Part of ‘ The Critic as 
Artist,’ Wilde seems to make a sort of personal apologia or 
defence for his use of the dialogue-form through the mouth of 
Gilbert : ” Dialogue, certainly, that wonderful literary form which 
from Plato to Lucian, and from Lucian to Giordano, Bruno, 
and from Bruno to that grand old Pagan in whom Carlyle took 
such delight, the creative critics of the world have always 
employed, can never lose for the thinker its attraction as a mode 
of expression. By its means, he can both reveal and conceal 
himself and give form to every fancy and reality to every 
word. By its means he can exhibit the object from each point 
of view and show it to us in the sound, as a sculptor shows us 
things, gaining in this manner all the richness and reality of effect 
that comes from side issues that are suddenly suggested by the 
central idea in its progress, and really illumine the idea more 
completely or from those felicitous after-thoughts that give a 
fuller completeness to the central scheme, and yet convey 
something of that delicate charm of chance.” Plainly Enough/. 
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in this Wilde makes out a case for the treatment of the dialogue 
as a subjective form of creative criticism. But how little has 
Wilde tried to follow the ‘ central idea ’ or ‘ central scheme ’ 
or to ‘ conceal ’ himself ! What is obvious is that Wilde has 
deliberately chosen this form to talk and to talk at random. A 
sense of “ deliberativeness ” instinctively enters into the very 
texture of the dialogues : the conversation does not appear to be 
formal, tentative or disengaged — it is designed and the whole 
design is premeditated. We often seem to doubt whether men 
in natural conversation could ever talk in such high seriousness 
on such abstruse aesthetic problems ; in a word, we miss 
dramatic vividness, sincerity or life-like representation. For 
instance, the entire criticism of -contemporary fiction on the 
ground of realism as a hindrance to creative art, put in the 
mouth of Vivian, would much rather suit an ably written 
dissertation than a spoken dialogue through which criticism is 
recorded. 

The most significant critical essay of the 19th century 
through the medium of a dialogue is “ The New Republic” of 
W. H. Mallock published in 1877. It is a lively satire on most 
of the prominent literary and scientific men of the late 19th 
century and on most of their favourite literary or scientific 
theories and principles. It is written in a most fascinating 
style with none of the foam and froth of angry or pungent 
satire. It is an amusing, pleasant parody of men and opinions 
and those who are conversant with the prevalent thoughts, ideas 
and ideals of the prominent men of the age, would not find it 
difficult to find out who is who or which is which. Even the 
characteristic style of writing of some of the men or their 
peculiar manner of speech has been reproduced with utmost 
imitativeness and sufficient hints are thrown broadcast through- 
out to discern the men or their opinions. Among the 
interlocutors, Mr. Luke, ‘ the great critic and apostle of 
culture,’ is Matthew Arnold himself : Mr. Rose, described by 
the author as ' the Pre-Raphaelite, who always speaks in an 
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undertone ai-d whose two topics are self-indulgence and art ’ is 
no other than Walter Pater; Mr. Storks of the Royal Society,’ 

‘ who is great on the physical basis of life and the imaginative 
basis of God — the man with black whiskers and bushy 
eyebrows’ — is Huxley; Mr. Herbert is plainly enough Ruskin 
and Mr. Stockton is Tyndall. In short, the dialogue may be 
regarded as a ‘ caricatured ’ summary of the standard critical 
tendencies and opinions of the 19th century. The various 
critical theories of the men of art and letters on all problems, 
aesthetic, social, political, scientific or religious are reproduced 
with characteristic fullness of detail. In doing this, the author 
shows the rare gift of penetrative insight and also a dispassionate 
impartiality in representing the strength and weakness of 
contemporary thought-currents. Almost always Mallock tries 
to give only the suggestions of ideas, not the actual words as 
expressed by living men of the age. The dialogue begins with 
the usual exposition of the circumstances, much more in the 
narrative-manner of novel or short-story than that of a proper 
dialogue. In fact, the wliole design is after the method of 
narrative-fiction and the realistic vivid touches make the dialogue 
very lively and natural. The dialogue never seems to drag 
except for three or four lengthy digressions as for instance, Dr. 
Jenkinson’s long sermon in Book II, Chapter I, the reading of 
a long manuscrij)t treatise on ‘ The Moral End of Action ’ by 
Laurence in Book III, Chapter I. The conversation, however, 
opens in the characteristic manner of a dialogue when Laurence 
beings by saying “ So come, now — what shall we begin with? 
What we want is something that anyone can talk easily about, 
whether he know-s anything about it or not — something, too, 
that may be treated in any waiy, either with laughter, feeling or 
even a little toucli of temper.” In fact, nothing is Avanting — 
laughter, emotion and “even a little touch of temper.” The 
menu of topics fixed up for discussion by the members of the 
New Republic is consistently insisted upon — although collateral 
problems are often talked about, because they are inevitable. 
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being inter-related. The dialogue is also interspersed with a 
few lyric verses and marvellous bits of charming prose abound 
throughout. The author makes us feel throughout what is 
beautifully expressed by Laurence : — “ We are certainly a curious 
medley here, all of us. I suppose no age but ours could have 
produced one like it.” Also we are made to believe with Dr. 
Jenkinson as the dialogue closes, that the Utopia of the New 
Eepublic of Laurence was but “ the Brocken-phantom of the 
present, projected on the mists of the impracticable. It was 
simply the present with its homelier details left out.” 

“ The Meaning of Good ” (1901), “ Modern Symposium ” 
(1905), “Justice and Liberty ” (1908) — these three dialogues of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson have achieved remarkable 
popularity in our present generation. It must, how'ever, be 
confessed that the })opularity is not in the least due to any 
special merits of treatment or adaptation of the form of dialogue 
for purposes of comment and criticisms. The reason is simple 
enough. To quote the apposite remark of Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
Dickinson is the type of those “ idealistic malcontents ” whose 
angry revolt from this modern bankrupt civilization and whose 
longing, lingering look behind toward a glory of the vanished 
past which uderlie all his discussions, have made the fame for 
these dialogues. Mr. More calls these dialogues the “ most 
preciously wrought, ’ ’ 

“ The Meaning of Good ” is a dialogue of the philosophical 
type, after the manner of Cicero’s “ De Finibus.” In a short 
Preface to this dialogue Mr. Dickinson gives his reasons 
for choosing the form of dialogue for his discussions : “ My 
ow'n attitude in approaching the issues with which I have 
dealt was, I found, so little dogmatic, so sincerely speculative 
that I should have felt myself hampered by the form of a 
treatise,” and so he discards the treatise for the dialogue. 
The discussions on the question of the summiim honum covers 
a long field of complicated points of view and in the midst of 
digressions and interruptions, we occasionally miss the main 
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thread of the reasoning. Fortunately however, the author 
has prefixed a careful analysis of his arguments showing 
the connectioni of the various phases of discussion. In 
bringing the company of the interlocutors gradually one by 
one into the discussion Mr. Dickinson exhibits the process and 
the method of the novel. He also introduces dramatic touches 
and sidelights which reveal the expression and the movement 
of the men as they talk. The ‘ Dream ’ with which the 
dialogue closes reminds us of Addison’s ‘ Vision of Mirza” 
and his language here is marked by a rare delicacy of phrase 
and cadence. 

“ A Modern Symposium” is the most perfectly composed 
of all of Mr. Dickinson’s works. With a great gift of dramatic 
skill and an ever-present sense of fairplay, he allows all the 
speakers of his dialogue — Tory, Liberal, Conservative, Socialist, 
Anarchist, Professor, Scientist, Journalist, Man of Business, 
Poet, Gentleman of Leisure, Member of the Society of Friends, 
Man of Letters — to set forth their own individual views in a 
series of marvellously sympathetic speeches. It is obvious that 
Mr. Dickinson is more desirous to set forth the various points 
of view than to repudiate or endorse them, although he takes 
opportunities of suggesting certain opinions of his own without 
in the least provocating the reader’s antagonism. The close of 
('ach one of the speeches is characterised by a supreme height 
and grandeur of oration, written in superb prose. After every- 
body had had his own turn of exposing the social evils and 
suggesting his remedies, the word is taken up by Geoffrey 
Vivian, a man of letters — in w'hose words it is not difficult to 
recognise the author himself as a champion of Hellenic ideals : 
‘’The Gods (of Greece) are eternal; not they die, but ice, 
when we think them dead. And no man who does not know 
them and knowing, worship and love, is able to be a member 
of the body of Man. Thus it is that the sign of a step forward 
is a look backward and Greece stands eternally at the threshold 
of the new life.” 
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In “ Justice and Liberty ” professedly a political dialogue, 
the author speaks through Henry Martin, the principal speaker 
in the role of Professor, his own views on Socialism, Mr. Paul 
Elmer More has attempted with great ingenuity to discover a 
continuous growth of Mr. Dickinson’s mind and theory from 
dialogue to dialogue, showing his ‘confusion of standards ’ and 
warning him against his irrational and ultra-radical doctrines. 
We do not intend here to argue on the validity or utility of 
Mr. Dickinson’s ideas or beliefs. The form which he adopts 
in this dialogue clearly marks a departure from his previous 
method of handling it. It does not, however, show any lack 
of effectiveness or ingenuity. Here he takes up the structural 
type which Laiidor and Oscar Wilde made use of and executes 
it with the successful skill of a craftsman. Tow; rds the end 
Mr. Dickinson’s intense and deep-seated discontent with the 
present social order rises to a clamorous cry against a society 
which is “ a silly, sordid muddle, grown up out of centuries of 
violence and perpetuated in centuries of stupidity and greed.” 
The cry rises up like a mournful wail of pain and finds an echo 
in the author’s words again : ” We shall pass and a new genera- 
tion shall succeed us ; a generation to whom our ideals will be 
irrelevant, our catch-words empty, our controversies unintelli- 
gible. The dust of oblivion will bury our debates.” 


P. Guha-Ihakttrta 
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WAS THE BRITISH EMPIRE OF INDIA 
THE RESULT OF DESIGN? 

‘ Nothing great that has ever been done by Englishmen 
was done so unintentionally, so accidentally, as the conquest 
of India’ — so says Sir J. R. Seeley in his Expansion of England. 
Mr. Ramsay Muir in his book, “The Making of British India,” 
asserts that ‘ Never was Empire less the result of design than 
the British Empire of India.’ An opposite judgment shaped 
by passion and the issue is not uncommonly given forth as an 
historical fact. But we must be on our guard. It is bad 
history that sets patriotism before truth and it is bad patriotism 
that desires such disservice. We are to examine the opposite 
views critically in the light of history. 

Sir Thomas Roe, the first British ambassador in India, 
formulated a policy purely mercantile and unaggressive. Butin 
the nineties of the seventeenth century, for reasons which need 
not be mentioned, the Company adopted a new military commer- 
cial policy. The Company regarded itself ‘ in the condition of a 
sovereign state in India ’ and one of the despatches wanted the 
President and Council, ‘ to establish such a polity of civil and 
military power and create and secure such a large revenue as 
may be the foundation of a large, well-grounded sure English 
dominion in India for all timeUo come.’ The policy was not 
successful. Chittagong which they wanted to take could not 
be taken and as a result of the failure of their war policy they 
were forced to evacuate Bengal. Peace was later, however, 
concluded with the Mogul government and the Company pro- 
mised ‘to behave themselves in the future no more in such a 
shameful manner.’ Thus it is wrong to say that there was 
never any design on the part of the Company to establish an 
empire in India. A vague design was formulated too early for 
realisation. After its failure the Company never again formed 
8 
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;^h a design and we must in all fairness acknowledge that the 
Company tried its best to remain a purely commercial body. 
It eschewed conquests, but inspite of itself gradually grew to be 
tb6 paramount power of India. 

In the Carnatic, the English embarked on a war-policy 
mainly out of a feeling of jealousy and fear for the French, In 
Bengal, it is said that the attack of Siraj-ud-daula upon 
Calcutta forced the hands of the English, But we must at the 
same time acknowledge that the power of the English ini Bengal 
had become too great for any sovereign to endure. The spirit 
of the English merchants is well expressed in a letter which 
Orme wrote to Clive in which he wanted ‘ to swing the old 
dog ’ (referring to Allavardi Khan). When Clive joined the 
confederacy against Siraj-ud-daula, he merely did this ‘with a 
view to benefit our employers both by present and future 
advantage, open a greater currency than ever to business and to 
keep the French totally out of the dominions’. The Directors 
also merely thought of the commercial advantages. But Clive 
in the first flush of enthusiasm born of the victory wrote a letter 
to Pitt in which he wanted to embrace the first opportunity of 
further aggrandisement, and told Pitt that " so large a sovereignty 
may possibly be too extensive for a mercantile company.” But 
Clive was before his time. He himself soon abandoned the 
project and Bengal had to pass through a period of misery be- 
cause of power divorced from responsibility. When Clive set up 
the absured system of dual government, which was in itself a 
sign of the Company’s unwillingness to be an imperial power, he 
observed, ‘ if ideas of conquest were to be the rule of our conduct 
I foresee that we should by necessity be led from acquisition to 
acquisition until we had the whole empire up in arms against 
us ***. Nothing but extreme necessity ought to induce us to 
extend our ideas of territorial acquisition.’ 

After Clive, the most important figure in Anglo-Indian 
History was Warren Hastings. And there is no doubt that the 
vision of the Company as the paramount power of India floated 
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beloPB his ayes. In a letter written to Alexander Elliot, HastiligB 
formnlaffied his foreign policy. He wanted ‘to extend the in" 
fiaence of the British nation to every part of India not ton 
remote, without enlarging the circle of their defence or invol- 
ving them in hazardous or indefinite engagements and to accept 
of the alligiance of such of our neighbours as will sue to be 
enlisted.’ Mr. Ramsay Muir himself admits that the Treaty of 
Benares which was concluded with the Nawab of Oudh, antici- 
pated many of the treaties of subsidiary alliance that brought the 
most' important of the Indian States within the British fold. 
As Hastings wrote to Lawrence Sullivan he hoped ‘ to implant 
the authority of the Company and the sovereignty of Great 
Britain in the constitution of the country ’ and undoubtedly he 
succeeded in giving the Company a political character which it 
did not possess before. 

The famous self-denying ordinance, Pitt’s India Act, coin- 
cided with the retirement of Warren Hastings. Those who 
assert that the British . Empire of India was not the result of 
design take their stand upon it, as also upon the policy of Non*- 
intervention of Cornwallis, Sir John Shore and others. It 
declared that ‘ to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dboRnion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honour and policy of the nation and it shall not be lawful *** for 
the governor and council*** either to declare war or to commence 
hostilities or to enter into any treaty for making war against any 
of the country powers or states in India.’ 

No doubt the policy of Non-intervention was followed for 
some time and the annexation of a part of the dominions of Tipu 
Sultan was unavoidable and the policy of Non-intervention failed 
from the very nature of the circumstances. But we must at the 
same time acknowledge that Wellesley, who was the next most 
important Governor-General was inspired by the ambitious design 
of making the British the paramount power of India and of setting 
the Cbmrt of Directors and Pitt’’s India Act at defiance. • It ia 
argued! that the extenskm of British Dominimas was^ inev^laile*. 
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The States were in perpetual unrest. They were always 
encroaching upon one another. It was not possible to 
maintain an equilibrium or a balance of power. It was 
inevitable, in the nature of the circumstances that the 
British Government if it was to remain must advance and 
become the paramount power. The Non-intervention policy 
of Shore had made the Nizam almost a vassal of the 
Mahrattas after the Battle of Kharda. The French influence 
was again in the ascendant in many courts. Therefore 
Wellesley’s policy was one of offensive defence. But even 
acknowledging that the root cause of the advance of the British 
dominions lay in the very nature of the Indian political situa- 
tion, we cannot overlook the fact that there was a distinct 
design at work, a design that might have been suggested by the 
political situation. A definite design to make the East India 
Company the paramount power of India is traceable through all 
the actions of Wellesley whether we look at his re-arrangement 
of Tipu’s lands, his revised treaty with Oudh, his subsidiary 
alliance with the Nizam, or his conclusion of the Treaty of 
Bassein with the Peshwa. 

The East India Company was frightened by the rapid 
increase of debt and by the uneasy belief that the empire was 
becoming too large. It repudiated the policy of Wellesley but 
to no purpose. The reaction against the policy of annexation 
failed and Lord Hastings, without any such ambitious design 
as that of Wellesley, yet carried out the policy of that Governor- 
General and destroyed the Mahratta confederacy and established 
British protectorate over Eajputana, 

The last stage of advance is marked by the conquests of Sindh 
and the Punjab. As to Sindh, even Mr. Ramsay Muir admits 
that ‘ it is the only acquisition in India of which it may fairly 
be said that it was not necessitated by circumstances and that it 
was therefore an act of aggression.’ Sir Charles Napier defended 
it as ‘ a humane piece of rascality.’ After the First Sikh War 
no doubt Lord Hardinge adopted with regard to the Punjab a 
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policy of ‘experimental forbearance.’ But after the Second 
Sikh War Lord Dalhousie asserted that the experiment had 
failed and annexed the Punjab. In the case of Dalhousie, how- 
ever, we find again a distinct scheme at work, as in the case of 
Wellesley. On the outbreak of the war he said ‘ Unwarned by 
precedent, uninfluenced by example the Sikh nation has called 
to war and they shall have it with a vengeance.’ But the con- 
quest mainly because it looked like a conquest must not be 
considered very different from the annexations of Nagpur, 
Jhansi and Oude. We need not enter into the question of equity 
or inequity. A distinct design, or as some persons .would put it, 
a distinct ideal was here also at wwk as in the case of Wellesley 
and the circumstances were favourable. The Sikh rebellion 
was most probably welcome to Dalhousie. 

This is a short history of the growth of British India. It 
shows that both the opposite views contain an element of truth. 
The East India Company except once at the outset had no 
aggressive spirit. They rather showed a judicious dread of 
extension and conquest, partly out of a presentiment that the 
greater the extension the greater was the chance of the burden 
being too much for them and partly out of the natural feeling of 
a Company of traders for trade and against politics and empire. 
But some of their Governors-Gencral set them at defiance. 
Hastings, Wellesley, Ellenborough and Dalhousie were each 
inspired by a design to extend the British Empire. The design 
varied to a certain extent no doubt according to circumstances. 
Nevertheless we must admit that in the case of all these four pro- 
consuls there was a conscious design. This seems on the face 
of it as something strange — the servants disobeying the masters 
and the masters confirming actions done in defiance of orders. 
But it is not so strange as it seems. ^ 

This was possible because a Governor-General, with some 
adroitness could play the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors against each other. * Hastings defied the home autho* 
rities. Wellesley overrode them.’ The distant pro-consuls took 
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advantage of the discretionary authority vested in them and 
presented the atccomplished fact before the home authorities. 
The Court of Directors weakened by their spjbordination to the 
Board of Control and situated at such a groat distance could not 
exert a steady and continuous pressure. 

The Company had the natural desire jjot to have too power- 
ful neighbours. But they did not however want aggression. 
But under the circumstances as no system of equilibrium was 
possible the two desires were not realisable at the same time. 
This radical contradiction helped the men on the spot. The 
self-imposed canon of non-intervention was again and again 
violated and new territories were acquired. As in early days, it 
was the case with Eome when she' built up her empire and as in 
modern times it happened in the case of Bussia in Central Asia, 
so it has been with the East India Company in India. A strong 
centralized power cannot maintain a stationary boundary line 
among loosely organized peoples at constant war with one 
another. But even if we admit this primal law we cannot be 
blind to the fact that there was a design of conquest in the mind 
of some of the Governors-General and that design took advantage 

of the existing circumstances. We admit that the gradual 

• 

extension of the British Empire in India was to a certain extent 
brought about by considerations of convenience, collateral advan- 
tage, as well as by accident and caprice and by the existing 
political situation in India but it was to a certain extent un- 
doubtedly due to the designs of some of the Governors-General. 
Writing about the growth of the Eoman Empire, Mommsen says, 
‘ The policy of Rome throughout was not projected by a ski^e 
mighty intellect and bequeathed by tradition from generation to 
generation; it was the policy of a very able but somewhat narrow- 
minded deliberative assembly which had far too little power of 
grand combination and far too much of an instinctive desire for 
the preservation of its own commonwealth to devise projects in 
the spirit of a Caesar or a Napoleon.’ What Mommsen says 
of the Roman Senate is to a certain extent applicable to the Bast 
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India Company with its Board of Directors, with this difference, 
that here in British India small Caesars and small Napoleons 
were also at work, setting the Board at defiance. 

Nabendrakrishna Sinha 


THE TAJ 

Do I now wake, or still in soothing dreams 
Do I behold, tower and dome and spire. 

Raised by some mystic hand in tongues of fire 
Piercing night’s lurid sky with glowing beams? 

In slumber still, a monarch proud I swayed. 

And worshipped true of all my conserts — one. 

Then with the myriad rays the sinking sun 
Casts on the cloudless, I a mansion made 
Beauteous for her, that even spirits blest 
Drew near to view; but when my curious eye 
The Taj surveyed,’ twas mine on earth impressed. 

So loved the great Moghul and dreamed, while nigh 
In stone the builder carved his heart’s behest, 

Beauty enshrining love that will not die. 

H. W. B. Moreno 
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THE TWELFTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE 

The Twelfth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence opened on May 30, and closed on 21 June 1929. It 
was presided over by Dr. Brauns, Member of the German 
Reichstag and former Minister of Labour. 

The agenda was particularly heavy. It included a final 
discussion of the questions of the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and the protection against accident of workers employed 
in loading or unloading ships. The Conference had also to 
examine for the first time the questions of forced labour and 
the hours of work of salaried employees. Finally, it adopted 
various resolutions relating to the future activity of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The Prevention of Accidents. 

The first two questions had come up for first discussion at 
the previous session, which had framed questionnaires subse- 
quently sent out by the International Labour Office to the 
Governments of the States Members. The replies to these 
questionnaires served as a basis for the following International 
Regulations adopted by the Conference : 

(o) A general recommendation on the prevention of acci- 
dents, which, on the basis of the enquiries of the International 
Labour Office into the experience of various industrial countries, 
proposes to the States Members the adoption of the methods 
considered most appropriate for the safety of the worker. 

(b) A Draft Convention concerning the marking of weights 
on large packages (one ton or more) transported by sea or 
inland waterway. The object of this Convention is to prevent 
the accidents frequently caused by the use of insufficiently 
powerful hoisting machinery in handling heavy loads. 
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(c) A Recommendation concerning responsibility for th)9 
protection of power-driven machinery, which requests the 
Governments of the States Members to adopt and enforce as 
widely as possible regulations making it illegal within the 
territory of each State, to supply or instal any machinery which 
does not comply with the safety requirements prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. 

The Protection of Dockers. 

When the general problem of the prevention of accidents 
was discussed at the Eleventh Session, it was decided that 
apart from the general measures mentioned above, international 
regulations should be established concerning the safety of 
workers in ports. Such regulations were urgently demanded by 
various transport wokers’ organisations . 

They took the form, in the first place, of a Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships. This Draft does not 
merely fix certain general principles ; it is extremely detailed 
and contains a series of minutely defined provisions. It relates 
to all loading or unloading operations whether on shore or on 
board the ship in connection with maritime or inland navigation, 
and excludes only ships of war. It defines the measures to be 
taken concerning the approaches to docks, wharves, quays and 
similar places, with a view to ensuring the safety of the worker. 
Other provisions indicate the particular means to be used to 
make these approaches safe. The Convention also deals with 
hoisting appliances and accessory gear, whether used on shore 
or on board the ship, and stipulates that such gear-appliances 
should be inspected periodically. Safeguards are also prescribed 
for motors, power-driven and electrical machinery, cranes, 
winches, etc. The Convention indicates means of avoiding the 
use of dangerous methods of work, and the necessary facilities 
for speedy first aid for the victims of accidents. It also provides 
9 
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for the institution Cf an efficient inspection service, and for 
penalties for breaches of the regulations. 

This important Draft Convention is completed by two 
Recommendations. The first draws the attention of States 
Members to the value of concluding reciprocal agreements ; the 
second deals with the preliminary consultation of the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations concerned. 

To sum up, therefore, in the field of accident prevention 
the Conference finally adopted two Draft Conventions and four 
Recommendations, and may be said to have fulfilled all expecta- 
tions. All tl^ese measures, in the words of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, are intended to go towards the 
making of “an International Red Cross on the labour field of 
battle,’’ and form a valuable adjunct to the social legislation 
developed by the International Labour Organisation during the 
past ten years. 


Forced Labour. 

The third and fourth questions on the agenda were dii- 
oussed for the first time only, the object being to draw up 
questionnaires and to decide on the inclusion of the questions 
in the agenda of the next session, with a view to the subsequent 
adoption of draft regulations. 

There is no need to stress the importance of these questions. 
With that of forced labour, the International Labour Confer- 
ence attacked a new subject, affecting the conditions of work 
of millions of persons, as well as the intricate problem of colo- 
nisation, the relations between civilised nations and backward 
or primitive peoples, and the exploitation of natural resources 
that have become indispensable to world economy. 

It may briefly be recalled that the problem of forced labour 
was referred to the International Labour Organisation in conse- 
quence of the Slavery Convention adopted by the Seventh 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The report presented to 
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the Conference was prepared under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee of Experts on Native Labour attached to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. There is no room to summarise here the 
draft questionnaire adopted by tfee Conference, which covers 
the different aspects of the problem. All that need be said is 
that there was unanimous agreement in condemning forced 
labour for private purposes and in favour of regulating forced 
labour for public purposes with a view eventually to the total 
abolition of a system which has been only too justly described 
as a survival of slavery. 

The questionnaire drafted by the Committee on the basis of 
the text prepared by the Office was amended in plenary session 
at the request of the workers’ group, on three important points : 
the right of persons, engaged on forced labour, to organise the 
limitation of their hours of work to eight a day, and the 
appointment of a permanent committee of experts on native 
labour attached to the Office. The replies of the Governments 
will determine the nature of the draft regulations to be submitted 
to the next year’s session. 

There can be no doubt, that a great step forward has been 
taken in this matter, and that the International Labour Con- 
ference has started on an important piece of work lor humanity. 
It should be added that the Conference requested the Office to 
pursue, with a view to subsequent action, its studies on various 
problems connected with that of forced laboiii , in particular 
that of the penalties for breaches of long-term contracts of 
employment. 

The Hours of Work of Salaried Employees. 

The Convention adopted at Washington in 1019 concerning 
the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week applies only to workers 
in industrial undertakings ; but the idea that prevailed at the 
First Session of the Conference was that similar regulations 
should be gradually extended to other categories of workers, ft 
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will be recalled that the Maritime Conference, to be held next 
■October, will examine the question of hours of work on board- 
ship. At the last session the Conference considered the ex- 
tension of the regulations «n hours of work to salaried em- 
ployees. In “^pite of the complexity of the problem, due pri- 
marily to the difficulty of defining the term " salaried em- 
ployee,” the Conference drew up a full questionnaire. Its 
'decision opens a prospect for a very large category of workers 
'obtaining protection in this field. 


The Eight-Hour Day, 

It is impossible to speak of this extension of the Convention 
on hours of work without mentioning the problem of the eight- 
hour day. One of the significant events of the Twelfth Session 
was the fact that on the occasion of the discussion on the 
Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office, the representative of the British Government made the 
following declaration : ” I am authorised to state that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain propose to take the 
necessary steps to ensure, at the earliest possible moment, the 
ratification of the Washington Hours Convention.” 

There is, therefore, reason to hope that the difficulties in 
the way of this Convention, which has often been described as 
the keystone of International Social Legislation, are drawing 
to a close. 

Resolutions. 


A general report on unemployment prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office was submitted to the Conference, which 
adopted an important resolution concerning the scientific and 
other researches to be conducted by the International Labour 
Office. The Resolution also invites the Governing Body to 
examine the possibility of including the question of the 
unemployment of miners in the agenda of a future session of 
the Conference, preferably that of 1930. 
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Among the other resolutions adopted special mention should 
be made of that concerning the budget of the Organisation, 
which was introduced by Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ dele- 
gate. In this resolution the Conference expressed the wish of 
its Members that the International Labour Office .would be 
given the financial means of coping with the progressive deve- 
lopment of its work. 

Eeference should also be made to the resolutions of Mr. 
Motsuoka, Japanese workers’ delegate, concerning the employ- 
ment of women and young persons underground, of Mr. Joshi, 
Indian workers’ delegate, concerning the orgjinisation and 
representation at the Conference of colonial workers and non- 
white workers in various countries, and of Mr. Ma Cheu Chun, 
Chinese workers’ delegate, concerning equality of treatment 
between national and coloured foreign workers. 

Conclusions. 

This brief survey of the work of the Twelfth Session would be 
incomplete if it did not recall that the Conference opened under 
the best auspices and that the number of States represented 
(50 out of 55) was a record. The presence of delegates from 
the whole of Latin America excepting the Argentine and of a 
complete delegation from China was particularly noticeable. In 
addition, the Director of the International Labour Office was able 
to show in his Report that the results of 1928 as regards the 
ratification of International Labour Conventions had been better 
than in any previous year. 

These facts display the interest taken in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation throughout the wnrld. The 
Organisation will soon have completed its tenth year, and this 
period ends on a note of optimism and achievement. 


Received by the Editor from 
Intbrnational Labour Office, 
Lbaoce of Nations. 
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THE CALL TO HIGH 

I heard the stars in heaven call — 

“ Go up higher ! Go up higher ! 

Go up higher ! — Still higher !” 

— Jingling sweetly comes the melody — 

‘ ‘ From low desires and attachments 
Our hope for divinity, 0 son of man !” 

I heard the clouds call from high — 
y Go up higher ! Go up higher ! 

Go up higher ! — Still higher !” 

— Crack, crack, crack comes the voice — 
“ From low thoughts and impulsions 
Our hope for divinity, 0 son of Heaven ! ’ 

I heard the hills call on high — 

“ Go up higher ! Go up higher ! 

Go up higher ! — Still higher !” 

— Roaring along runs the cry — 

“ From low clingings and proclivities 
Our hope for divinity, 0 child of God !" 

I heard the saints in heaven call — 

‘ ‘ Come up here ! Come up here ! 

Come up higher ! — Still higher !” 
Through the ages comes the teaching — 

“ From low lusts and cravings 
Attain divinity, 0 brother man 1” 

I hear the Chirst calling within — 

“ Where I dwell come to dwell, 

To dwell for ever in joy and bliss ! 

— See, I am with God abiding : 

From within be expressed. 

Thou too art thy Father’s son.” 
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“ Whosoever is in %aimara grieved, 

In spirit stricken with pain and woe, 

Come up here, hold my hand, 

— Where I dwell none is weary ; 

The kingdom of God is within thee 
Knowest thou not, so such worry.” 

‘ ‘ Knowing love to be the divine law, 

— Which the whole universe fills — 

To accomplish it be insistent, 

— 0 rise in life observing it : 

Love God’s children all 
Who is One and is in all.” 

“ God thou canst not see 
Neither formulate Him in words, 

— Do thou worship Him 
In spirit and in truth as He is. 

And believing Him to be in all 
Love Him in all and through all.” 

“ Do none harm in any manner ; 

Even a worm if thou wouldst hurt 

Thy Father’s throne thou wouldst cause to tremble 

And His sword of justice in the sheath ; 

— In one thread His universe is bound 
With bird, beast, worm, man and all.” 

” The kingdom of God is thy goal 
Where reign peace and bliss; 

A sea of suffering intervenes between. 

The boat of love will take thee there : 

Nothing is as powerful as love 
— The creed of creeds, the deed of deeds.”- 
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“ If thou lovest the beautiful world, 

As I loved it love it thou, 

With tender kindness treat creatures all; 
Be perfected through love and suffering. 
Come up here ! Come up higher ! 

— Come up where reign joy and bliss.” 

“ Heaven lies in secret in thy heart ; 

In secret do thou love all more; 

Be yet better, be more insistent; 

— Thy Father’s power is within thee : 
*See, the descending hecaven kisses earth, 
The earth ascending touches heaven.” 

“ Divine gifts are within thee ; 

Take, enjoy thy inheritance ; 

— Who is there to oppose thee ? 
Whatever are thy Father’s things 
That are thine by birth-right ; 

— Brother! come, take them there.” 

I heard the Chirst calling within, 

“ Come on high to thy place; 

Leaving low desires and attachments 
Come up thou, rest in God ! 

From within be expressed, 

— Thou too art thy Father’s son.” 


[oCT. 


G. C. Ghosh 
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BALLET 

William Brown, a railway artificer from Rotherham, stood 
on the pavement outside the closed gallery door of a London 
theatre. He unfolded a camp-stool, set it close against the very 
middle of the dusty red door, and sat down defiantly. He had 
been travelling all day toward that dusty red door, that he 
might reach it before anyone else arrived for the evening per- 
formance. Dressed in his holiday suit of blue serge, with 
pink-striped shirt cuffs showing at the wrist, he sat upright 
and aggressive. His face was very pale, his enormous mouth 
dominated his features as in a face seen in the back of a spoon. 
In his mind he held an image of himself — a clear image of 
William Brown, the man of purpose, sitting in a haughty atti- 
tude ; and every thought, gravitating toward that image of 
himself, did reverence. 

But by and by he looked uneasily up and down the empty 
pavement. Other people should be coming, people who could 
not guess his purpose, but people who might envy his position 
against the door and uphold him in his self-esteem, during the 
three hours’ wait. He felt thirsty and a little tired ; he had 
eaten ham sandwiches in the train^; and had come straight from 
the station Avithout any tea ; he did not want to think that he 
had come earlier than was needful. He groped among the 
crumbs in his coat pocket and took out a packet of “Vitamine” 
chocolate — the chocolate guaranteed not to create thirst. He 
bit off a piece, and whilst he ate it, smoothed the paper wrapper 
on his knee and read hoAv this chocolate steadied the nerve, built 
muscle, strengthened the voice, gave endurance, and created 
energy. Endurance and energy — he bit again, and his huge 
jaws above the receding chin worked methodically. 

People began to arrive in twos and threes. William Brown 
looked at them aggressively, pressed his shoulders more firmly 
against the dusty door, and taking a newspaper from an inner 

10 
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pocket, screened himself behind it. Next him were students 
from a music college, young and noisy, and a melancholy 
journalist wearing horn-rimmed spectacles. It was to be a 
great night — the first performance of Toledon’s ballet, The sons 
of the Bainhow, and it was rumoured that Toledon himself 
would be there to conduct the orchestra. The queue lengthened 
to the corner and back along the other side of the pavement ; a 
limping man did a brisk trade in camp stools. Street performers 
came to amuse the crowd ; a dwarf man with minute legs and 
a large head turned grotesque somersaults on a strip of carpet ; 
a drunken man recited a long solemn poem , a paralytic man, 
whose hands " trembled and whose head shook continually, was 
led begging up and down by a watchful woman . 

William Brown sat reading ; now and tlien he raised his 
eyebrows or nodded his head in approval, though he was not 
taking in one word of what he read. He was there, the first of 
the crowd, with his back against the dusty door, keeping all 
those eager people away from the coveted seat in the middle 
of the gallery — pleasant phrases drifted through his brain , 
“William Brown travelled from Rotherham, William Brown 
first in the queue, William Brown here with a purpose.” 

The giggling of the music students annoyed liim ; they were 
praising Toledon in an extravagant way ; they, none of them, 
said anything funny, but every now and again some one lauglied. 
William Brown lowered his paper to stare at them, his big 
mouth tightening. The girls had bobbed hair, the hair of the 
men grew down over their collars ; the melancholy journalist was 
listening and watching tliem through his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“Weak-kneed,” muttered William Brown, getting up from 
his stool. 

“I beg pardon ?” said the journalist. 

“The — this present generation is weak-kneed and silly, its 
music is obscene and demented,” said William Brown, defiantly. 
“I know something about music ; I am an admirer of Handel. 
I’ve travelled up from Rotherham to-day ” 
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“Beally ?” — the journalist smiled. 

William Brown gestured with his arm. “Yes — I am a 
lover of truth, I take nothing at second hand, I have no pre- 
judices. I believe Toledon to be a fraud. I have come to prove 
it—.’’ 

One of the students made a remark in a low voice, and 
everyone tittered. With satisfaction William Brown felt that 
opinion was against him. 

At the first rattle of the bolts behind him, he stooped, 
snatched his camp-stool, and stood facing the door, his great 
mOuth heavy with determination. 

“Look here,’’ said the journalist as the door opened. “If 
yon don’t like this show, why have you come ?’’ 

William Brown made some inaudible reply and ran up the 
steps to the pay-box. 

While the gallery filled, William Brown, sitting in the 
very middle of the front row, squared his shoulders and looked 
about him. People scampered up and down, tried one seat, 
tried another, shouted to each other, called for programmes. 
Soon there was no more sitting-room, and still people hurried 
in ; they crushed elbow to elbow along the benches, crowded 
against the walls, and packed in rows down the gangways. 
Most of them were talking of Toledon and of the new ballet, 
and how there was to be an augmented orchestra. The orches- 
tra arrived and instruments were tuned, the conductor appeared 
and w'as applauded, the overture was played, the chattering 
stopped, the curtain w'ent up, the first ballet had begun. 

Such enthusiasm ! Between the scenes applause rattled from 
beating hands as though innumerable pebbles were falling from 
roof to basement. Toledon’s ballet was to come last; it seemed 
as though the enthusiasm must wear itself out before then, as 
if no greater appreciation were possible. With every outbrust 
of applause the scorn of William Brown grew within him, until 
it seemed as if it must escape from him like steam from a 
powerful engine; but he sat with folded arms and waited. 
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The last scene was nearly over, the dangers whirled in a 
kaleidoscope of colour against the brightly-figured revolving 
backcloth, until it was almost impossible to know where the 
performers ended and the scenery began. The music crashed 
and clamoured in staccato waves; more and more dancers leaped 
from the wings — aerial as fallen leaves on a windy day they 
spun through the final figure. The music rose to an almost 
intolerable pitch; the rows upon rows of white faces stared 
intent and overwrought, the rows upon rows of bodies leaned 
stiffly forward. Up, up, the conductor reached; up, up, cla- 
moured the music; up, up, the dancers leaped; up, up, went 
the senses of the people. Now in some mad ecstatic region above 
time and space and order and established fact they tossed upon 
recurrent bursts of sound; swayed upon a long, level rhythm; 
trembled on a dissolving note; were smitten suddenly by 
terrible, bewildering, ear-splitting noises, then hurled down with 
crash upon crash of falling music, until with one rending 
discord they were flung to reality again. Then there was silence 
and the curtain fell. 

Such applause ! The audience stood up, cheered, stamped, 
waved arms; the panting dancers bowed before the curtain. 
But William Brown sat with his hands on his knees, waiting. 
“ Toledon ! Toledon !” echoed from all parts of the theatre. A 
ripple ran along the right-hand curtain, a responsive thrill 
passed through the audience; every eye watched the slim dark 
line where the curtain ended. A hand lifted it and Toledon 
appeared. 

For William Brown the moment had come. Like a solitary 
prophet crying his warning to a frantic and idolatrous people, 
he rose, opened his enormous mouth and began to boo. Applause 
broke out at the same instant. William Brown leaned out over 
the gallery rail, made a funnel of his hands, and boo’d louder. 
The applause wavered for a moment, then the people around him 
in the gallery, by stamping, whistling, and loud shouting, tried 
to overpower the one dissenting voice. In vain. Taking deep 
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breaths his face as white as chalk, William Brown sent his 
protest booming down over the gaily-dressed audience. Mad, 
extravagant, degenerate people — William Brown against them 
all ! Above the clapping, above the stamping, above the cries of 
“ Bravo” — loud, indignant, strong with the strength of pent 
up purpose fortified by vitamine chocolate and three glasses 
of iced lemonade, the voice of William Brown boo’d victoriously. 

When he came out of the theatre he felt drunk with exalta- 
tion, What he had travelled from Botherham to do, he had 
done. Fearless, in the face of thousands, with a strong voice 
and an undaunted heart, he had publicly recorded his scorn and 
hatred of Toledon and all his works. Once before he had boo’d 
at an election meeting, once with great success at a religious 
revival, but never had he boo’d with such intense and complete 
satisfaction as he had boo’d that night. 

He walked on down the street, his head full of sounds and 
images, discordant notes of music, bright whirling figures, rattles 
of applause, and above all the boom of his own loud voice. 
Again and again his thoughts, turning inward, watched that 
moment when he had risen, majestic, to his feet and recorded 
his scorn. People blurred against the lamplit radiance of 
summer night, passed him, hurrying for their trains. He 
scorned them Irom his soul. Taxis, bright discs of light that 
grew and waned, whirled along the shining polished streets; in 
their hum he heard the persistent echo of his own protesting 
voice, growing, waning, dying away. And then quite suddenly, 
as a lull fell upon the street, he grew angry. 

He thought of the silent theatre with its litter of banana 
skins and silver paper, just as silent now as if his loud protest 
had never sounded there, It made him feel tired to think of it, 
tired and inadequate. Why had not more notice been taken of 
him? Nobody had minded much. He had stood there booing 
hoarsely until the theatre was nearly empty, and then lie had to 
pick up his hat and camp-stool and walk out just like .anybody 
else. There should have been a scene; he should have been 
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attBclwd, put out by force, perhaps trampled on. FdtliBg 
slighted, he turned the corner of the street and came into 
a' bus^ square. 

He stood on the edge of the pavement and looked about 
him — ^^people black as ants scampering in all directions; omnibus- 
es, like luminous snorting monsters, turning among them; a 
policeman in the middle of it all solemnly waving his arms like 
the conductor of a ballet. William Hrown’s great lips pouted 
their scorn; what was all this but another demented ballet, a 
ballet of night, dark and gold, danced to the discordant notes of 
the street trafl&c ? Women with reddened lips hurried past him, 
youths with pale weak faces and thin voices leaped on and off 
the hooting buses, prolonged female laughter sounded from the 
pavement; in a continuous whirling people ran down into the 
tube entrance, rushed in front of taxis, scrambled for buses — 
and in the midst of it all stood the policeman, raising his arms, 
solemnly conducting the ballet of night. Weak-kneed and 
demented these dancers of the night, with their high heels 
and reddened lips, their Avanton eyes, their thin voices and 
small mouths — oh for a voice of thunder to cry scorn upon 
them all ! The demon of rage utterly possessed William Brown; 
he funnelled his great mouth with his two hands and began to 
boo. 

The discordant sound produced an instant effect. People 
surrounded him; grinning faces, bobbing like corks on a tide, 
eddied against him; his hat was knocked off. He backed against 
a shop window and went on booing. 

“ Now then, now then,” said a policeman, elbowing his 
way through the crowd. 

: William Brown did not hear him. How exciting this was, 
his audience was growing, people were running from all sides of 
the square; the dark figures under the golden glare of the lamps 
moved toward him as if drawn by a magnet. The policeman, 
io the middle of the street waved his arms in vain. William 
B(rOwn, not the policeman, was the conductor of this demented 
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bdlet— -conductor and copuposer, calling the daijeeifs aroiMid.hiln 
like black, whirling leaves. 

He scarcely noticed that ho was being led away; he, turned 
his head and boo’d back at the- crowd, drawing them with him 
in a triumphant march up the street; his sense of power was 
immense, he was a god leading the mannikins of the world 
whither he would. His triumph lastpd for perhaps a minute, 
then two more policemen appeared, and the crowd melted away. 
William Brown closed his big mouth and felt giddy and depress- 
ed; he remembered that he had missed his train, wondered what 
time it was, looked down, and found that his watch had been 
stolen . 

In the police station a fat-cheeked, bare-headed ofi&cial, who 
was sitting at a table, entered his name in a book. As he went 
along the corridor to the cells his feet dragged with weariness. 
His own name kept repeating itself senselessly in his brain—^ 
“William Brown, 33, Everton Terrace, Rotherham— drunk and 
disorderly — William Brown, conductor, composer, prophet, god — 
William Brown, drunk...” 

The door of a cell was opened for him. He walked in 
obediently, and heard, as if from far away, an amiable injunc- 
tion to sleep it off. He stood in darkness, still holding his 
camp-stool, his thoughts turning inward to where the image of 
William Brown rose behind the railing of the dock. William 
Brown, drunk and disorderly — fifteen shillings or — He remem- 
bered with. a shudder that after he had paid his fine he would 
have to send a telegram to his landlady for the money to get 
home. William Brown, teetotaller — who would believe it ? He 
had lost his hat, he had lost his watch, it was more than likely 
he had lost his job. 

For a black moment the man of purpose wondered why this 
had happened ; then, like the spurt of a match in darkness, 
confidence glowed again. He had rome to boo at Toledon, and 
he had boo’d. He had accomplished his purpose; what did 
it matter whether they called him drunk or not? William 
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Brown, idealist, prophet, martyr — let them say what they 
would. 

With a last effort of defiance, William Brown unfolded his 
camp-stool, sitting upon it, pressed his shoulders firmly against 
the door of his cell. 

Buth Manning-Sanders 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN BENGAL* 

My first words must be of sincere thanks to you all for the , 
welcome you have extended to me and to your association for the 
great honour which they have done me in asking me to preside 
over this Conference. Your first two Presidents, Sir Praphulla 
Chandra Kay and Principal J. R. Banerjea are distinguished 
teachers whose services to education will long be remembered 
with gratitude. I cannot claim any such eminence or distinc- 
tion, much less the ripe experience and mature wisdom which 
they undoubtedly possess. I am for these reasons deeply sen- 
sible of the honour you have done me and of the responsibilities 
which at your request I have agreed to shoulder to-day. 

No doubt this is a Conference of the teachers of secondary 
scluxils in the city of Calcutta, and problems intimately connect- 
ed with the rights and interests of the teachers and the schools 
in this area will arise in course of its deliberations. Let me 
assure you at once of my whole-hearted support in all legitimate 
steps which you may propose to take in that behalf. I should, 
however, like to draw your attention and, through you that oiE 
the educated public outside, to some of the urgent problems of 
secondary education in Bengal. Such problems affect the 
institutions you represent here just as they do all secondary 
schools in Bengal. 

The question of future control of secondary education in 
this province is a vital one. Under the present system the 
Syndicate of the University is responsible for granting and con- 
tinuing recognition to High Schools. • The University has no 
inspectorate of its own and has to depend on reports from officers 
in the Education Department. It has no resources at its 

* Presidential Address at the Calcutta Teachers’ Conference, held on 7 th and 8th 
Beptember, 1929. 
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disposal which it may utilise for grants-in-aid to the. schools. 
All that it can do is to call upon a school to effect improvements 
which it considers desirable, although it cannot render any 
financial assistance which is obviously essential for enabling the 
school to introduce such changes. In case the school fails to 
satisfy the demands of the University, the Syndicate proceeds to 
warn its authorities and then repeat the warning and when its 
patience is exhausted, it is often led to apply the finishing touch 
by withdrawing recognition altogether. Thus, if the school can- 
not mend itself, the University ends it. As one who has been 
connected with the University intimately for a number of years, 
I must at once say that the University has never been eager to 
deal this last blow and it resorts to it most reluctantly and only 
in desparate situations. 

The Education Department, on the other hand, has at its 
disposal such sums of money as Government is willing to forego 
for the purpose of distribution among, st schools as grants-in-aid. 
It is a matter of some satisfaction that the niggardly provision of 
a step-motherly Department of Education has risen somewhat in 
recent years, though the amount set apart for this purpose is 
even to-day far from adequate. As I have just observed, the 
Education Department has no voice in tlu; matter of recognition 
although it has the power tt» distribute grants-in-aid which are 
subject to conditions that arc not always free from objections. 

This anomalous relationship between Government and the 
University was considered very carefully by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission and its unanimous recommendation was to the 
effect that the control of secondary education should be vested in 
a Board specially to be appointed for the purpose. I do not 
propose to discuss in detail the necessity of such a Board, for I 
believe, whatever differences of opinion may exist on minor 
issues, some of which by themselves are of no little importance, 
it is recognised on all hands 4hat if secondary education is to be 
placed on a sound basis, we must have a Board to control and 
guide its policy. Attempts were made some years ago to intro- 
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ducG a Bill into the Legislative Council for establishing two 
Boards of Secondary Education in this province. It is an open 
secret that the proposal was strenuously opposed by the Univer- 
sity and was characterised as an attempt to revive the Partition 
of Bengal,— this time not political but educational. It is also 
well-known that the Boards were proposed to be placed under 
the direct control of Government, and this roused the emphatic 
protest of the University. Only recently another Bill to esta- 
blish a Secondary Board in Bengal has been drafted. Although 
it does not embody the considered views of Government, it has 
been circulated amongst various public bodies for canvassing 
opinion. Ido not here propose to discuss its provisions in 
detail, but I should- like to emphasise certain requirements 
which must be satisfactorily fulfilled before any measure can be 
accepted by the educated public of Bengal. 

Public opinion cannot be content with anything short of an 
autonomous Board of Secondary Education. We do not want 
to give Government large powers of control in the sphere of edu- 
cation, secondary or otherwdse. I am not concerned here ini the 
least as to. the systems which prevail in other countries. If 
there are countries where state-controlled education is a common 
feature, there are certainly others where it is not so. When 
the former class of cases is quoted for our edification, I feel 
that one very important aspect of the question is overlooked 
and that is that in those cases it is the Government of 
the people which enjoys the large powers of control, which 
again have been given to it by the will of the people them- 
selves. In an inorganic state like ours, where the interests 
of the rulers and the ruled do not actually coincide, the 
educational policy must remain under the control of the people’s 
representatives who are intent upon national welfare and effi- 
ciency. The Calcutta University, Commission was definitely 
against any proposal to transfer to the Department of Public 
Instruction the powers now exercised by the University in regard 
to recognition, of schools. The Commission, as we all know, 
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wnsisi^d of eminent educationists who looked at the various 
problems from the academic point of view and it expressed itself 
very clearly that the transfer of the power of recognition of 
schools from the University to the Department would be regard- 
ed as a reactionary measure and a menace to educational 
freedom. It is a sound instinct that tells us that education 
should not be controlled in all its vital aspects by a bureaucracy , 
however efficient, acting in the name of Government. The 
Commission went further and declared that rightly or wrongly 
such a proposal had become associated in the public mind with 
designs unfavourable to the wider diffusion of educational oppor- 
tunities. Impelled by such considerations, the Commission re- 
commended that Bengal should have an autonomous Board. 
Any scheme for the establishment of a Board must be carefully 
examined from this point of view. We recognise that the 
Board like other institutions will be ultimately responsible to the 
Government of the country but we are not prepared to give our 
approval to a Board which will be deprived of its autonomy and 
placed under the direct control of thfi Education Depart- 
ment. 

An autonomous Board must be given a proper constitution. 
It must be representative of the various interests and we cannot 
consider it to be completely or satisfactorily formed unless it has 
on it an adequate number of distinguished representatives of 
Head Masters and teachers of schools. It is an irony that 
schemes of educational reconstruction affecting the High Schools 
are devised and introduced without the guidance and advice of 
the Head Masters who are directly concerned in the matter. The 
Board must have an elected non-official majority and its president, 
who will be responsible for carrying into effect the schemes 
which the Board will formulate, must be appointed in a manner 
which will secure the confidence of the public. 

The Board must have ‘its own staff of Inspectors on whose 
report it should be able to arrive at decisions. There must be a 
etatutory provision for placing at the disposal of the Board 
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sufficient funds for, after all, many of our defects are directly 
traceable to financial troubles and no amount of wise counsel 
without financial support will help to remove the present un- 
satisfactory features of secondary education. 

The demand for education as displayed in Bengal during the 
last quarter of a century or more is almost unique. But the 
question which it is our duty to ask ourselves is, are we impart- 
ing to our youths in secondary schools the right type of educa- 
tion ? It is idle for us to ignore the fact that the present sys- 
tem of secondary education in Bengal has almost broken down. 
That was the verdict of the Sadler Commission and that is also 
our experience. There are thousands of boys and hundreds of 
girls who are clamouring for educational opportunities and our 
schools are still crowded, notwithstanding the deficiencies of the 
present system. There are hundreds of institutions which are 
managed by private generosity and I refuse to believe that such 
schools are started and financed principally from the point of 
view of profitable business. The demand is there, the anxiety 
on the part of generous citizens to come forward and start 
schools is there, but the system of education which is in vogue 
is hardly of any practical utility. I have no sympathy with 
those, and I would regard them as enemies of progress, who dec- 
lare that the remedy lies in forcibly shutting down schools and 
reducing their number. The remedy lies in improving the sys- 
tem and increasing financial assistance. I do not want to tire 
your patience by tracing the history and growth of the present 
system of secondary education in this province, but I do say 
this that the time has definitely come when the demand must be 
sent forth and clearly formulated from all associations interested 
in education that changes must be introduced so as to adapt the 
present system to modern needs and conditions. 

One of our greatest drawbacks is that our boys have to 
learn everything through the medium of a foreign language. 
Nearly eight years ago the Calcutta University adopted a scheme 
to introduce the Vernacular as the medium for instruction 
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aRd examination up to the matriculation stage. That scheme 
wae based mainly upon certain resolutions which were passed 
at a Qonference of Head Masters of secondary schools in this 
province. The scheme has not yet been introduced and I 
must say that while the attitude of the Government of 
Bengal in this matter has not always been exactly com- 
men4able, the University itself is not altogether to be for- 
given for this delay. But this is a change which must 
wme if improvements are to be introduced at all. The 
introduction of the Vernacular as the principal language 
and as the medium for instruction and examination will make 
teaching a reality and students will begin to take a genuine 
interest in their studies. This experiment has been introduced 
in some other provinces in India and it has altered the entire 
outlook of educational policy. 

I do not for a moment say that we should neglect the study 
of English. Politically placed as we are, if not for other reasons 
as well, the knowledge of English is essential for us. If 
students are allowed to read the other subjects in their own 
Vernacular and also write their answers in their mother-tongue, 
they should be able to finish their courses far more easily than 
at present and should also then be in a position better to devote 
themselves to the study of English. I do rtot think that we 
want the average student who passes the matriculation examina- 
tion to be a scholar in English; it will be sufficient if he is able 
to clearly express his thoughts in simple English. To tell you 
frankly, w^e need not be ashamed or be filled with horror, as 
some of us often are, if our boys cannot speak or write English 
as correctly and properly as an Englishman would do, for, after 
all, it is a foreign language — and one may ask legitimately, 
how many Englishmen, Bachelors and Masters of great Uni- 
versities in the West, who have spent their lives in Bengal can 
speak or write Bengali as well as even the average matriculate 
student can read or write English. 

Our curriculum and syllabus require drastic revisions in 
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many other respects. Some of these directions were indicated 
by the resolutions which the University adopted several years 
ago. The scheme thus formulated had as compulsory subjects, 
Vernacular, English, Mathematics, History and Geography. 
The optional subjects included among others a • classical 
language, Advanced Mathematics, Mechanics and Elementary 
Science. 

In this connection may I refer once again to the report of 
the Commission and quote its views on the possibility of deve- 
lopment of school-organisation and the adoption of a well- 
planned course of intellectual training? A school, says the 
report, is fundamentally two things, a place of authoritative 
instruction and a community in which may be learnt by way of 
practice and preparation many of the duties and activities of 
life. In both of these aspects a school can form character, and 
it has no higher function. And through its course of studies, 
to some boys even more than througli its corporate life, it can 
impart the essentials of moral as well as of intellectual train- 
ing. The two are inseparable. The intellectual factor in 
conduct is "at least as important as the emotional. But, in order 
that the intellectual factor may have full weight in moral educa- 
tion, the course of study should not only train the mind in con- 
centration of thought, in accuracy of observation and recollec- 
tion, in precision of reasoning and in the power of selecting and 
sifting opposite facts, but should also furnish it with ideas, 
kindle its admiration, make it acquainted with noble examples, 
arouse and train the love of beauty. Thus the question of curri- 
culum becomes more crucial than when it is regarded simply 
from the point of view of what the rules of an examination 
require. And under the influence of this wider view of educa- 
tion teachers and parents alike begin to feel the need for a course 
of study which can touch every side of a boy’s nature, give 
scope to all his natural gifts, stimulate him to many kinds of 
expression and impart to him a high purpose in life. .Litera- 
ture, history, mathematics and natural science^ each demands a 
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place in such a course and in addition to these physical exercises 
and music, drawing and other forms of manual skill. 

Such an education, wide and yet exact, adapted to indivi- 
dual aptitudes but also watchful of national needs, liberal as a 
preparation for life but also specific in its preparation both for 
the University and for immediate entry into other careers can 
only be attained by the joint action of parents, of school autho- 
rities and of the University. There must be an insistent 
demand for such a wider and more stimulating education and 
there is no power which will be able to resist it, if our demand 
is sufficiently, articulate and effective. 

I do not propose to deal at any length with various other 
problems which, I know, also require very careful consideration. 
The issue which I want to put before you is that you must 
organise public opinion and claim the immediate establishment 
of a Board of Secondary Education, not a Board which will be in 
the garb of a department under the control of Government, but 
an autonomous and independent Board, clothed with definite 
powers and duties by the legislature — a Board, which will devote 
its entire attention to the solution of the difficult problems which 
lie ahead of us. The first step which such a Board must take 
will be to introduce a new policy, to formulate a scheme of 
studies whose aim will be to make men fit for life and not candi- 
dates for examinations. Such a Board will arrange for the 
recruitment of well-equipped teachers, will lay down their 
minimum qualifications, will recognise their rights and status, 
will protect their interests, will not remain satisfied by gi\ing 
warning to schools but will lend a helping hand to struggling, 
but deserving institutions, and with a sympathetic outlook and 
a zealous regard for national welfare, will carry on a progressive 
policy of “ more education and better education.” 

Before I conclude, I should desire to express my views on a 
matter on which I feel deeply. You are all aware of the circum- 
stances which have gradually led the University to formulate 
what is known as the School Code. One of the great things 
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which the University has achieved is to have protected irbe 
interests of the hundreds of teachers in the schools which hre 
to-day more or less at the mercy of the Managing’ Committees. 
This protection, this assurance of support, coming from a 
powerful body like the University which can dissolve a school if 
it so chooses, has come not too early in the day. I need hardly 
assure you that in all cases where teachers are treated unjustly 
by the authorities of particular institutions, the support of all 
right-thinking educationists is with you. But the danger which 
threatens the future growth of secondary education in Bengal 
is the slow but systematic standardisation of rules and proce- 
dures which are being laid down by the University to be 
rigorously followed by all schools under its control. I do not 
desire to pursue this matter further, but I do feel that 
nothing will be more harmful to real progress than this regi- 
mentation by which all schools are to be moulded in one 
pattern, and individuality of enterprise and initiative are to be 
crushed under rules and orders. I suppose the present system of 
dual control exercised by the University and the Education 
Department is bound to lead to such standardisation and I hope 
and trust that this aspect of the question will be carefully 
examined by any Board of Secondary Education which may 
come into existence in future. 

To the teachers of schools who are assembled here, I cannot 
but appeal to them to bear in mind always the nobility of the 
profession which they have chosen as their own. The boys 
who are passing through their hands to-day are the men of 
to-morrow and in the coming struggle for political freedom they 
are bound to play their part, in whatever spheres of life they 
might find themselves. While their achievements will depend 
upon various considerations, the chief of them, will be the train- 
ing which they have received at the hands of their teachers in 
schools. I do not for a moment forget the conditions of service 
of teachers generally and the gloomy atmosphere which usually 
surrounds their official duties. But even amidst such 
1-2 
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surroundingB have sprung up in this province teachers in 
schools who, though not as widely known to fame and renown 
as they should be, have served as ideals of character to many a 
student who had sat at their feet. May that tradition 
of real service animate all those who are assembled in this hall 
to-day 1 

Syama Prasad Mookbrjee 
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DIAMOND AND PASTE 
I — Devotjon’s Pride. 

(I) 

Thy presence, effortless creates 
And livens all that be. 

At unseen touch they vanish all, 

Where? To hide themselves in Thee. 
In Thee they are and yet are not. 

For who can know they are ? 

The knower’s naught away from Thee, 
Where, there’s no near nor far — 

0, one who thinks he knows Thee, Lord, 
And one to know not cares — 

Are same to Thee, 0 Life of life. 

Save me from pride’s snares. 

0, stronger than all lust of flesh, 

Than pride of rank and wealth, 

Is my devotion’s pride. 0 kill ’t. 

And bring my heart to health. 

Be Thou alone my pride and joy 
That Thine be I — destruction’s toy ! 

(ID 

0, I have thrown on Giver’s face 
The love-gift granted by His grace ! 


Mohinimohan Chattbrji 
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CATEGORIES OF SOCIETAL SPECULATION IN 
EUR-AMERICA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

From Herder to Sorokin (1776-1928) 

1928. League against Imperialism (Brussels) passes resolu- 
tions : 

On British Section of League . — The Executive Commitee of 
the League against Imperialism regards the creation of strong 
mass organisations of the League in the capitalist countries as 
an essential pre-condition for an effective anti-imperialist move- 
ment in the whole world. 

The Executive Committee receives with satisfaction the 
declaration made by the British Delegation under the leadership 
of James Maxton, that in Britain also the League Avill proceed 
to secure the recruitment of thousands of workers as members. 

On India . — The Executive Committee of the League against 
Imperialism congratulates the Indian National Congress on 
having declared the complete independence of India as the goal 
of the Indian National movement, as all other formulae of so- 
called “ freedom Avithin the Empire ” are but camouflaged forms 
of foreign domination. 

The Executive Committee further welcomes the fact that, as 
the logical outcome of that declaration, India has unanimously 
adopted a rigorous boycott of the Simon Commission, thereby 
emphatically denying the insolent claim of the British Parliament 
to frame or to decide upon a constitution for the people of India, 

The Executive Committee hopes that the Indian National 
Congress Avill devote itself whole-heartedly to the task of organi- 
sing the workers and peasants of India, Avithout whose active 
co-operation for economic and social emancipation Indian inde- 
pendence cannot be secured. 

The Executive Committee appeals to the British workers 
to realise the disastrous effect upon their own standards of life 
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and trade-union rights of allowing imperialist exploitation in 
oriental countries, and calls upon the organised workers of Great 
Britain to take steps to secure that their representatives use 
their power in support of the unanimously expressed desires of 
the Indian people instead of aiding the imperialist • manoeuvres 
of the British capitalist Government. 

On Egypt . — The Executive Committee of the League 
against Imperialism denounces the methods of violence and 
terror adopted by the British Government to prevent the Egyp- 
tian i)eople from exercising their legitimate right of framing 
laws for their own benefit, including laws guaranteeing freedom 
of association. 

The Executive Committee supports the people of Egypt 
whole-heartedly in their demand for complete indei)endence, for 
the immediate withdrawal of all British troops from Egypt and 
the Sudan, and for the international recognition of Egypt as a 
sovereign state. 

The Executive Committee takes this opportunity of warn- 
ing the Egyptian people that these demands cannot be realised 
,so lon§ as they allow their affairs to be decided by statesmen 
whose economic and social interests do not coincide with those 
of the broad masses of the population. 

The Executive Committee calls upon them to form a united 
front with all the other oppressed nations and classes of the 
world for the final overthrow of imperialism. 

On Arabia . — The Executive Committee of the League 
against Imperialism condemns the aggressive military opera- 
tions conducted by British Government against the Arabs, both 
on the borders of Aden in the South of Arabia and on the Iraq 
frontier in the North, — operations which were absolutely un- 
provoked and deliberately undertaken, in order to strengthen 
further the hold of British imperialism on Iraq, Transordania 
and Persian Gulf. 

It appeals to the national and Labour organisations in India 
to prevent by all means in their power the employment of Indian 
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troops by the ruling class of Great Britain to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Arab people. 

The Executive Committee calls upon the organised workers 
of Great Britain to express their solidarity with the people of 
the Arabian countries, by adopting all such measures as may 
compel the British Government to abandon its imperialist 
policy of exploitation, aggression and annexation, which has 
already brought untold sufferings to the millions of Asia and 
Africa, and constitutes a growing menace to the standard of life 
of the European working class. 

On China.— The Executive Committee of the League 
against Imperialism draws the attention of the workers of Great 
Britain, America and Japan to the determined imperialist policy 
pursued by their Governments in China, where they either 
undertake direct military attacks upon the people of China 
struggling for freedom, or where they carry out the recently 
inaugurated policy of backing up all the reactionary generals of 
the Kuomintang to associate themselves with the campaign of 
murder and rapine and to adopt a provocative and aggressive 
policy in Manchuria against Soviet Eussia. As a result of this 
imperialist policy, leaders of the organised Chinese workers and 
peasants, who had taken refuge in the foreign concessions have 
been mercilessly handed over to the cruel Kuomintang generals 
who have tortured and killed them. They have further assisted 
these reactionary generals to perpetrate wholesale massacres of 
the workers, as, for instance, in Canton last December, where 
they killed more than 6,000 persons in three days. Similar 
atrocities have been committed in Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangsi 
and Honan. It is the confirmed opinion of this League that, 
unless the workers of Great Britain, America and Japan bring 
active pressure upon their governments to withdraw from China, 
these acts of cruelty and barbarism will continue. 

On Indonesia . — The Executive Committee of the League 
against Imperialism protests emphatically against the constant 
and systematic suppression of the Indonesian movement for 
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independence by the Dutch Government, and especially against 
the incessant deportations for life to the concentration camps of 
Boven-Digul in the midst of the jungles and malarial marshes 
of New Guinea. 

The Executive Committee demands full amnesty for all 
military fighters for the independence of Indonesia who have 
been sentenced for so-called political crimes. 

The Executive Committee calls upon the working class in 
Holland to give energetic support to this demand for full 
amnesty and to help the Indonesian people by every possible 
means in their fight for complete independence from the yoke of 
Dutch capitalist-imperialist domination. 

On Latin America . — The Executive Committee of the 
League against Imperialism welcomes with great satisfaction 
the struggles of the nations of Latin America against the grow- 
ing imperialist aggression of the United States of North 
America and especially expresses its fullest sympathy with the 
Nicaraguan peasants and workers led by Sandino in their heroic 
fight against the invasion of their country by American troops. 

The-Executive Committee calls upon all the anti-imperialist 
forces in all the countries of Latin America to form a single 
united front in order to resist successfully the threatening 
imperialist danger of North American oil capitalism, and urges 
the workers of the United States and of all European countries 
to stand by the workers of Latin America in their fight and give 
them all possible support especially to the Nicaraguan people in 
their fight for independence, to the workers of Venezuela in 
their fight for the overthrow of the tyrannical Gomez Government 
and to the Mexican peasants and workers in their efforts to 
build a wall against the constant attacks on their economic and 
political independence by the big finance and the oil capitalists 
of the United States of America. 

(To he continued.) 

Benoyeumab Sabkab 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 

The mild reproach implied in the last 6 lines of Shelley’s 
^ ^ , poem “ To Wordsworth ” (Pub. 1816) serves’ 

reMea in Illustration as a prelude to his more vehement utterances 

of Ideas : -pi 

against conservative self-complacency. Address- 
ing the great poet of Nature Shelley says — 

“ Thou hast like a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude : 

In honoured poverty thy voic'e did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty, 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve 
Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be/' 

Browning's Lost Leader ” is more bitter witli its vehe- 
ment — 


* ‘ He alone breaks from the van and the free men ^ 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves I 

In his Feelings of a Republican on the Fall of Buonaparte ” ^ 
(pub. 1816) he is stronger in his denunciation of enemies of 
freedom. He cries 

I hated thee, fallen tyrant! I did groan 
To think that a most unambitious slave 
Like thou, shouldst dance and rtvel on the grave 
Of Liberty." 

But his condemnation is stronger of 

“ Old custom, legal crime, 

And b‘oody Faith, the foulest birth of time " 

' Sbeltey expresses his opioioD of Bonaparte whom he considers to be a hateful and 
despicable being in his letter to Hogg of 27tb Deer., 1812, where we have the remark— “Ex- 
cepting Lord Castlereagh yoa could not have mentioned any character but Buonaparte 
whom I condemn and abhor more vehemently.” (Letter No. 163.) 
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and here he shows himself to be a true disciple of William 
Godwin "the regulator and former,” as he calls him, of his mind. 

These two are Shelley’s early poems. We next pass on 
to the year 1819 which is the year of Shelley’s vigorous satires 
(mainly political). 

His Masque of Anarchy was inspired by the notorious 
Manchester Massacres and refers to the most reactionary gov- 
ernment under the bureaucratic Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister, Castlereagh ^ (1810-1822), who figures as masqued 
Murder, Lord Eldon being Fraud, and attacks bishops, lawyers, 
peers, spies, and priests who hail in a chorus Anarchy, as their 
“ God, and King and Law.” In stanzas 37 and 38 we have a 
stirring appeal in such lines as — 

“ Men of England, Heirs of Glory, 

Heroes of unwritten story. 

Nurselings of one mighty mother, 

Hopes of her, and one another 1 

Bise, like lions after slumber, 

In unvanquishable number. 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fall’n on you I 
You are many, they are few.” 

And then in defining slavery he becomes decidedly socia- 
listic in his utterance, saying, as he does, 

“ Tis to work, and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 

In your limbs as in a cell 
For the tyrant's use to dwell : 

^ In the jocular piece Devil’s Walk *’ (1812) we have—** And something like Castle- 
reagh was his' (Devil’s) snout ** in St. VIII. (Ingpen’s Letters, I, p. 231. Letter No. 116). 

It is curious to note that even Harriet while expressing regret for Mr. Percival’s death by 
assassination should say it had been better if they had killed Lord Castlereagh. He really 
deserved it ” (Harriet’s letter to Mrs. Nugent of Grafton Street, Dublin, dated Cum Blam 
(Wales), 7th June, 1812. And again, **I too can hate Lord Castlereagh as much as aoy 
Irishman** for his persecutions there. **lIow is it that man is suffered to walk the street^ 
in open daylight etc. (Letter of 11th Angnst, 1812*) 

13 
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So that ye for them are made, 

Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade ; 

With or without your own will, bent 
To their defence and nourishment 

*Tis to see your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak 
When the winter winds are bleak : — 

They are dying whilst I speak. 

Tis to hunger for such diet 
As the rich man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his eye. 

* * * 

And at length when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain, 

Tis to see the tyrants' crew 
Eide over your wives and you : — 

Blood is on the grass like dew." 

“Men of England, Heirs of Glory, 

Heroes of unwritten story. 

Nurselings of one mighty mother, 

Hopes of her, and one another I" 

“Rise like lions after slumber, 

In unvan quishable number, 

Shake your chains to earth like dew. 

Which in sleep had falTn on you I 
Ye are many, they are few." 

In the stanzas following, Shelley dilates on his socialistic 
views in feeling words expressing his intense sympathy with the 
poor and oppressed working classes, who work for “such pay as 
just keeps life from day to day ’’ in their limbs for the tyrant’s 
use and see their “children weak \^ith their mothers pine and 
peak, when the winter winds are bleak,’’ and are forced to rest 
cpptent with such diet “as the rich man in his riot casts ’’ to 
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his fat dogs ! He finishes this picture of abject misery by 
referring to the kind of slavery to which they are thus 
mercilessly subjected — 

“Tis to be a slave in soul, 

And to hold no strong control 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that others make of ye. 

And at length when ye complain. 

With a murmur weak and va in, 

’Tis to see the tyrants’ crew 
Hide over your wives and you : — 

Blood is on the grass like dew ! ' ’ 

Then the poet most feelingly contrasts man with birds that find 
a restful nest, beasts their woody lair in stormy weather, horses 
and oxen their home after the day’s toil, household dogs a snug 
place within warm doors when the wind roars, nay even 

“ Asses, swine have litter spread 
And with fitting food are fed; 

All things have a home but one 
Thou, Englishman, hast none!” 

This is a slavery that wild beasts and savage men refuse to 
endure, he adds, for this “ is to be a slave in soul.” 

Then follows a Shelleyan philosophical vision of Freedom 
which to the common labourer must mean, Shelley even though 
a poet-philosopher fully remembers, a neat and happy home with 
bread spread on a comely table, must mean for the trampled 
multitude clothes, fire and food and not a mere abstract name, 
a shadow or an imposture. 

This freedom is next identified with justice that shields 
equally high and low, wisdom, peacg, love, of which science, 
thought and poetry are so many lamps. 

With patriotic fervour for the good old laws of England, the 
children of a wiser day whose solemn voice echoes liberty, this 
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poet-socialist exhorts his brethren pale, who suffer woes untold, 
in the firm conviction of a prophetic seer — 


** Let a vast assembly be, 

And with great solemnity 

Declare with ne'er said words, that ye 

Are, as God has made ye, free" — 

exhorts them saying that inspitc of the tyrant’s armed troops, 
charged artillery, fixed bayonets and horsemen’s scimitars 

« ‘‘ Stand ye calm and resolute 
Like a forest close and mute 
With folded arms, and-looks which are 
Weapons of an unvanquished war." 

Shelley shows here as in Prometheus XJnhound that he 
believed in spiritual resistance which is non-violent. 

His Song— to the Men of England is a trumpet blast of 
courageous revolt against plutocracy resulting in the economic 
slavery of the masses which is much worse than political servi- 
tude. The poet vehemently enquires 

“ Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

Wherefore feed, and clothe and save 
From cradle to the grave, 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat — nay, drink your blood 1 " 

The people’s cau$e has seldom found a nobler advocate, who 
sincerely feels with them and not merely for them, than in 
Shelley who next asserts — 

“ The seed ye so^y, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wears; 

The arms ye forge, another bears.” 
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Some of these sentiments reappear in his “ Eevolt of Islam ” 
(Canto VIII, st. XVIH) 

“Whence come ye, friends? From pouring human blood 
Forth on the earth? Or bring ye steel and gold, 

That Kings may dupe and slay the multitude ? 

Or from the famished poor, pale, weak, and cold. 

Bear ye the earnings of their toil? Unfold I’’ 

His socialistic views proceed mainly from an intense and 

genuine sympathy with the hard-worked and ill-fed poor merci- 
lessly condemned to un-remitting drudgery as js clear from 

Queen Mah, sections II, III and V. Attacking Toryism in 
“England in 1819 ’’ he holds in contempt “ the old, mad, blind, 
despised and dying king and princes, the dregs of their dull race 

« • 

Rulers, who neither see, nor feel, nor know ’’ and a liberticide 
army, sanguine laws, Christless religion and unrepealed ancient 
statutes which have prepared for a starved people a grave from 
which, however, he prophesies, a glorious phantom may burst 
to illumine our tempestuous day ! ’ ’ 

In ‘‘ God Save the Queen” we read — 

‘ ‘ Pave with swift victory 
The steps of liberty 
Whom Britons own to be 

Immortal Queen !” 

« « « 

‘ ‘ Be her eternal throne 
Built in our hearts alone — 

God save the Queen I ” 

A prose commentary to this sentiment is furnished by the 
last sentence of Shelley’s “ Address to the People on the Death 
of Princess Charlotte’’ (1819) — “Let us follow the corpse of 
British Liberty slowly and reverentially to its tomb : and if 
some glorious Phantom should appear, and make its throne of 
broken swords and sceptres and royal crowns trampled in the 
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dust, let US say that the Spirit of Liberty has arisen from its 
grave and left all that was gross and mortal there, and kneel 
down and worship it as our Queen.” 

In the “ Ode to Liberty ” the poet conceives the universe 
before the birth of liberty to be a chaos and a curse in which 
strife and war reigned supreme over beasts, birds and worms 
and men alike, man being no better than brutish, savage, 
cunning, blind, rude, driven like herds by anarchs and priests. 
Then he swiftly traces the history of liberty in Greece, Rome, and 
her advent after a lull of 1,000 years in Baxon Alfred’s time, in 
rebellious Italian city States, at the Reformation in Germany 
and England, at the time of the French Revolution till anarch 
Napoleon rose to power. In sts. XV and XVI, kings and 
priests are condemned and Liberty is hailed as coming accom- 
panied by Wisdom, Justice, Hope and Love. 

In the short piece “ Liberty ” her revival is announced . by 
the call of mountain to mountain, ocean to ocean, ice-bergs 
clashing, Typhoon bursting like thunder amidst lightning flashes, 
rumbling of volcanoes and earthquake’s shudder — until — 

“ From billow and mountaiu.and exhalation 
The Sunlight ia darted through vapour and^blast; 

From spirit to spirit, from nation to nation, 

From city to hamlet, thy dawning is cast, — 

And tyrants and slaves are like shadovs^s of night 
In the van of the morning light.** 

The ” Ode to Naples ” is a sublime paean chanted in soul- 
stirring melody to the spirit of freedom when the proclamation 
of a Constitutional Government at Naples stirred Shelley’s ima- 
gination and heart at the very hope of freed Italy. Addressing 
emancipated Naples, Shelley asserts — 

“If Hope, aod Truth, and Justice may avail 
Thou shalt be great, t-A 11 hail 1 ” 

« « « 

The signal and the seal 

Art thou of all these hopes — 0 hail!” 
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When Naples will rend error veil by veil and sit unawed 
and sublime over ruin, falsehood, fraud, equal laws will be hers 
and eternal Italy will start to hear her voice. In the concluding 
Epode of this magnificent song to liberty, this Spirit of Free- 
dom is identified with the spirit of Love and Beauty because 
the service of love which leads to beauty is always true freedom 
of the soul. 

A prose summary, however, of richly beautiful lyrical 
songs of liberty is a poor substitute and I can on]y earnestly 
exhort my hearers to appreciate and enjoy Shelley’s remarkable 
poems to which I have barely referred in illustration of the 
poet’s socio-political ideas. 

Space will not permit me to quote from Shelley’s Prose 
Works his highly socialistic views. I shall simply refer to his 
“ Address ‘ to the Irish People ” (22nd February, 1812) in 
which he strongly condemns all violent measures which in his 
opinion disgrace the cause of freedom and declares in unmistak- 
able language that all religions are good which make men good 
just as all governments arc good which benefit the governed 
and secure for them liberty and happiness. He also strongly 
pleads for unlimited toleration and a firm resolve in whoever 
fights for freedom to cultivate habits of thought, sobriety and 
regularity. One extract from it I must make where Shelley 
says — 

“ It is horrible that the lower classes must waste their lives 
and liberty to furnish means for their oppressors to oppress 
them yet more terribly. It is possible that the poor must give in 
taxes what would save them and their families from hunger and 
cold.” ® He exhorts the Irish people to read, talk, think, discuss 

^ ** Ifc is intended to fsnailiarise to uneducated apprehensions, ideas of liberty, 
benevolence, peace, and toleration and secretly to shake Catholicism on its basis and to 
induce Quakerish and Sooinian principles in Politics (Letter of 26 January, 1812, to 
Elizabeth Hitchener). To Godwin be says that Jt ** consists of the benevolent and 
tolerant deductions of philosophy reduced into the simplest language ” and contains nothing 
that can harm the cause of liberty and happiness 

* C/, Paine’s “ Bights of Man,” Pert II, Ch. V, p. 213» «tc. 
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in order to gain wisdom, for “ without virtue or wisdom there can 
be no liberty or happiness,” and then to form associations for 
conducting peaceful agitation against their grievances and to fight 
for Catholic emancipation, repeal of the Union Act, and Liberty 
of the Press. Shelley, though very young, is not however an 
impatient idealist but thoroughly practical in suggesting that he 
does not as a reformer expect a rapid change ; on the contrary 
be believes that all these good things, though bound to come, 
will arrive not immediately but gradually. 

As a practical political, social and religious reformer he 
next proceeds to formulate his definite proposals for an 
Association ^ for Kepeal of all Acts that are detrimental to Irish 
interests and removal of grievances and palliation or annihila- 
tion of political and moral evil and ardently dwells on the 
religion of philanthropy. We must note that Shelley invariably 
couples liberty with virtue or wisdom and universal love. He 
vigorously attacks bigotry, power of wealth, superstition and 
enjoins on all the need for diffusion of knowledge and virtue 
among the poorer classes and co-operation with an enlightened 
system of education. Shelley was a staunch believer in the 
omnipotence of Education (like Godwin and Paine). * His 
socialism becomes more prominent in Shelley’s “Address to the 
People ” on “ The Death of Princess Charlotte ” (1817) by 
the “ Hermit of Marlow” with its suggestive motto “ We pity 
the plumage but forget the dying bird ” taken from Paine’s 
“ Rights of Man, ” Part I. Only one sentence from its section 
VIII must suffice for our present occasion where he attacks the 
unjust incidence on the poorer classes of the National ® Debt. 

“ The effect,” Shelley says, “ of this system is, that the day- 
labourer gains nio more now by working 16 hours a day than 


^ C/. Shelley's 2nd Irish pamphlet (pub. probably on 2od March, 1812) to unite 
philanthropists in the work of Irish regeneration by organising a ** society of peace and 
love (vid$ Letter No. 122. Ingpen*8 ed., p. 267, foot-note). 

* C/. Paine’s practical scheme proposed in Ch. V Part, II, of his Bights of Man,** 
p. 262, Bveryman’s Library edition. 

® C/t Paine’s Bights of l(an,” Part I, p. 120, Everyman *s Library edition. 
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he gained before by working 8. The labourer, he that tills the 
ground and manufactures cloth, is the man who has to provide, 
out of what he would bring home to his wife and children, for 
the luxuries and comforts of those whose claims are represented 
by an annuity of 44 millions a year levied upon the English 
nation.” The alternatives with which the whole nation is thus 
confronted according to Shelley are “ a despotism, a revolution, 
or reform.” 

Shelley’s sensitive nature was shocked by the horrors of 
oppression, grinding poverty, dirt, filth, moral degradation, 
intellectual degeneration and helplessness and hopelessness into 
which he actually saw the Irish people sunk while * staying in 
Dublin in 1812, In his letter to Miss Kitchener of 10th March, 
1812, he gives several typical instances adding that he was 
sick of that city and longed to be with her (in Wales) and peace. 
” The rich grind,” he says, “ the poor into abjectness, and 
then complain that they are abject. They goad them to 
famine, and hang them if they steal a loaf.” Yet Shelley is 
determined — ” This nation shall awaken.” Shelley’s prophecy, 
we now realise, has taken a little over a century to be fulfilled ! 


^ d. “ Slulley’s Early Life ” by D. F. MacCarthy for Shelley’s Irish political 
campaign 

(To he continued) 
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' wW WW and inrm by Naradeva Sastri, Veda- 

tirtha. Published by the Santi Press, Agra (U. P.). Price Re. 1-12. 
The get-up of the book is tolerable. 

The author states in the Preface that he is a Bigvedi Brahma^, and 
that much of his time and energy has been devoted to the study of the 
Bigveda only. He is a disciple of late Acharya Satyavrata Bama^rami, 
late University Lecturer on Vedic Literature in the Calcutta University. 
The author gratefully acknowledges whatever he knows of the Vedas ; he 
learnt it from that venerable Pandit. It appears that some of the principal 
subjects treated of in the Bigveda-have been discussed in this small 
treatise. The Bigveda is a very big work. The treatment of the subjects 
discussed in the work is necessarily concise. In some cases, we feel that 
more texts could have been cited from the Bigveda to support the con- 
clusion. The author rightly states that he has hardly left out any theory 
or shade of opinion propounded either by oriental or occidental scholars. 
In support of the above statement of the author, we cite the following 
passage from the book, p. 200 : — 

“ ismwurw sn 

itri (mo s-^'s-O 

n«i( ^lar— 

V?! (’R® to-«t-'5)) 

«iti sVn— 

ti (mo VU8-?®) 

Ril ^Isi — 

(^c 

Slo 

The author abundantly shows that he possesses correct knowledge of 
the Bigvedio literature written by scholars of the Best and West, We fttU 
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to ascertain whether he has read Bigvedic Culture'* written by Dr/ 
Abinash Chandra Das of the Calcutta University. In this work Dr. Das 
gives a vivid description of the Bigvedic Culture. We are decidedly of 
opinion that this is a highly readable book. We can safely recommend it 
to scholars carrying on researches on the Eigveda. 

A. Guha 


Indigenous Indian Banking. By M. 8. M. Gubbay. D. B. Tarapore- 
wala Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Es. 1-12-0, pp. 52. 

This is a reprint of Mr, Gubbay's paper read before the Eoyal 
Society of Arts, London. The short and stimulating ^ paper though 
written in a pessimistic vein points out the difficulties of creating a 
money market and superimposing a Central Bank to act as an authority 
controlling credit as well as currency. Incidentally he explains his own 
reason, which was of course long ago pointed out in another way by the 
late Sir Bernard Hunter, for the inability of the Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks to extend their branches. It covers in all 18 pages but the 
exhaustive discussion covers practically the remaining pages. All possible 
subjects in the field of credit such as hoarding, the use of cheques, the 
popularity of bill discounting and its usefulness are referred to. The 
President ably sums up the discussion and points out how the above 
problems can be successfully tackled. But in spite of this very cheerful 
outlook, it must be admitted, that for a long time to come there would 
be a large number of financial transactions in the bazaar which would not 
be brought within the ambit of the banking machinery. So long as this 
situation would prevail credit control by a Central Bank would be 
ineffective. But undoubtedly there would be an improvement in the 
present-day situation were a Central Bank to attempt to regulate credit 
BO as to avoid an excess or shortage of it at any one moment. We have 
nothing but praise to offer to the enterprising book-sellers for printing 
this essay. The price is entirely prohibitive and if the firm is interested 
in the advancement of learning it ought to make it available at a far 
lower price. 


B. Ramaohandra Rau 
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Award of Three Fellowships to Distinguished Indian 
Scholars made by the German Academy of Munich for 
THE Academic Year, 1929-30 

We announced in our June issue the generous offer made by 
the German Academy of Municli of three scholarships to Indian 
students for Post-Graduate Studies in the University of Munich 
and the Higher Technical School (of Engineering) of Munich. 
In this connection we are glad to publish the following commu- 
nication from the President of the Munich Academy, dated 
Munich, the 1st of August, 1929. It is a very happy sign of 
growing international cultural relation that facilities should thus 
be extended to Indian students by German centres of learning 
and culture and the ready response given by Indian students 
shows unmistakably how keenly educated India feels the need 
and importance of Indo-German cultural co-operation and appre- 
ciates the value of the Munich offer. India cannot afford to 
remain in a state ol cultural isolation at a time when the whole 
world is moving fast and we gratefully acknowledge oui- sense 
of indebtedness to the Munich Academy for having with such 
foresight taken the initiative in a matter so momentous. We 
earnestly appeal to the cultured Indian public to make organised 
efforts to secure a close touch with the world of higher education 
and culture outside India by taking a living interest in all acti- 
vities calculated to pull down the barriers between their country 
and the larger world, to help thought! ul Indians in realising the 
highest aspirations of the Greater fndia yet to be and now in 
the making. This noble object may also be furthered by an 
arrangement 'for the interchange of Professors between Indian 
Universities and those of Germany and organisation of special 
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courises oi' lecture ou Indian literature, philosophy and art to be 
delivered by competent Indians at the German Universities for 
which a fund should be created. 

“ Dkar Sir, 

With great pleasure we beg to announce to the Indian 
public and especially to those who have co-operated with 
us in giving publicity to our offer of Three Scholarships to 
Indian students for Post-Graduate work in the Munich Univer- 
sity and the Higher Technical School, that we are gratified with 
the splendid lesponse from a large number of worthy applicants. 

We received eighty—four (84) applications — 8 for the 
Medical Fellowship, 10 for Physics, 35 for Chemistry, 28 for 
Engineering, 2 unclassified and 1 special application; 23 came 
too late. Many of the applicants have already considerable 
experience in research work in their respective fields. The 
applicants represented a large number of institutions of higher 
learning — London University, Glasgow University, Jowa State 
College, Calcutta University, College of Engineering and Tech- 
nology of Bengal, Allahabad University, Lucknow University, 
Agra University, Hindu University at Benares, Muslim Univer- 
sity at Aligarh, Bombay University, Punjab University, Madras 
University, Delhi University, Rangoon University, Mysore 
University, Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, University 
of Rio-de Janeiro and others. 

Prom a careful examination of the applications, by a com- 
mittee of experts, we have come to the conclusion that the 
majority of the applications are of exceptional qualifications. 
This fact has made it very difficult for the Committee to select 
successful candidates for the three scholarships. After mature 
deliberation, the Committee has made the following award : 

1. The Medical Fellowship has been awarded to Dr. 
Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, M.DT , of Calcutta University, who 
is to carry on special research on the subject ’of Gynaecology 
under Prof. Dr. Doederlein, Munich University. 
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2. The Fellowship on Physics or Chemistry has been 
awarded to Mr. Kalipada Basu, M.Sc., of Dacca Uhiversity, 
who is to carry on special research on Biological Chemistry 
under Prof. Dr. Sommerfeld, Munich University. 

3. The Engineering Fellowship has been awarded to Mr. 
Trigunacharan Sen, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering of 
the National College of Engineering and Technology of Bei^al, 
who will carry on his Post-Graduate studies in the “ Technische 
Hochschule ”■ of Munich. 

We hope that these scholars will prove to be a credit to 
India and German institutions of higher learning. 

As the economic value of these scholarships is very insigni- 
ficant, yet when we find that so .many worthy Indian scholars 
have applied for them, we cannot but feel that Indian scholars 
cherish a feeling of respect for “ German culture,” If we are 
correct in our estimate on this point, we, on behalf of the 
German cultural world, wish to extend our deepest appreciation 
to the Indian cultural world. 

In, this connection we may say that German scholars, 
through their works, have shown adequate evidence of their 
appreciation of the cultural heritage of the people of India, 
whose contribution to the world culture is immense. Is it too 
much to expect that through mutual co-operation, there will 
arise better cultural understanding between India and Germany, 
which in turn will promote better understanding between the 
East and the West? 

We shall be very happy to hear from those Indians (especi- 
ally those who have studied in German institutions of learning) 
who wish to co-operate with us in our efforts to promote cultural 
understanding between India and Germany. 

Very respectfully, 

Friedrich con Mullkr, 

Presidbnt of * Die Deutsche Akademie.’ 

Residenz, Munich {Germany),” 
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Mr, M. M. Bhattacharjbe 

We are glad to publish the following appreciation of 
Mr. M. M. Bhattacharjee’s “ Studies in Spenser.” Mr. 
Bhattacharjee is a Postgraduate Lecturer in the English 
Department. 

” Dear Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge with many thanks the copy of Mr. 
Bhattacharjee’s ‘ Studies in Spenser.’ It was addressed to me 
at the University of Wales, Aberystwyth, where*I ceased to be 
Professor 28 years ago, but has reached me here. I have looked 
through the book, and am much impressed by the writer’s 
mastery both of Spenser and of Platonic conceptions, illustrat- 
ing once more the aptitude often observed in the Indian mind 
for entering into Western and especially Platonic philosophical 
ideas, as a rule less easily mastered by English minds. 

I trust that this remarkable contribution to the higher study 
of a great English poet may do something to enlarge the body of 
common ’ culture and common intellectual ideals in which our 
two peoples may eventually find a true comradeship within our 
common humanity. 

Yours very truly, 

C. H. Herford.” 

» » * 

Dr. Surbndranath Sen 

1 . The Syndicate have recommended to the Senate that Dr. 
Surendranath Sen, M.A., Pb.D., B.Lit., be appointed a Reader 
of this University to deliver a course of lectures on “ the 
History of the Mahratta Navy ” during the session 1930-31, on 
an honorarium of Rs, 1,000. 
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The Jubilee Research Prize in Science for 1927. 

2. The Jubilee Research Prize in Science for 1927 has 
been awarded to Nisikanta Ray for his thesis on “ Water- 
Supply in Bengal with special reference to the Question of "Tube- 
Wells and their Cost.” 

* * * 


The Sir Asutosh Mookbrjeb Medal in Letters for 1928. 


The value of the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Letters 
for 1928 has been divided equally among the following four 
candidates who have been recommended for the medal : — 


Name. 

Sukumarranjan Dasgupta, M.A. 
Anilkumar Baychaudhuri 
M. Tahir Jamil, M.A.. M.B.A.S. 
Prithwischandra Chakravarti, M.A. 


Name of Theats. 

Calendar and Seasons of the Hindus 
The Concept of Maya. 

Shelley as a Thinker. 

Archery in Ancient India. 


* 


« 


« 


The Coates Medal for the Year 1929. 

The Coates Medal for 1929 has been awarded to Dr. 
Kedarnath Das, C.I.E., M.D. 


* * * 

Result of the Preliminary Examination in Law, July, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the Preliminary 
Examination in Law, held in July, 1929, was 1,017, of whom 
466 passed, 260 failed, none was expelled and 291 were absent. 

Of the successful candidates 21 were placed in Class I and 
455 placed in Class II. Thctpercentage of pass was 64 ‘18. 
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Result of the Intermediate Examination in 
Law, July, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate 
Examination in Law, held in July, 1929, was 581, of whom 
240 passed, 227 failed, none was expelled and 104 were absent. 

Of the successful candidates 11 were placed in Class I and 
235 placed in Class 11. The percentage of pass was 52. 

• « « 

Ri'.sult of the Final Examination in Law, July, 1929. 

• 

The number of candidates registered for the Final Examina- 
tion in Law, held in July, 1929, was 1,108, of whom 635 
passed, 295 failed, 1 was expelled and 237 were absent. 

Of the successful candidates 59 were placed in Class I, and 
570 placed in Class II. The percentage of pass was 08'2. 

« * » 

Result of the D. P. H. Examination, Part I, August, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the D.P.H. 
Examination, Part I, held in August, 1929, was 4, of whom 3 
passed and 1 failed. 
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AN INTRODVCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCOTTISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

1. From the Earliest Times to the Reformation. 

Close' to Dublin is Glasnevin, a place of many memorieB. 
Here it was that Saint Coiumba lived as a recluse, ere yet he had 
come to have the conviction, that the true duty of an earnest 
religionist lies in going forth on active service for his faith. 
It was in 563 A.D. that the Irish Saint crossed the sea to Scotland, 
and the event stands out as one of the greatest in the annals 
of the country. For while it is true that, before Columba’s 
advent, Christianity was already in some degree known in the 
realm, the coming of the Saint from Glasnevin held prodigious 
moment for Scottish art. 

After settling in Scotland, Coiumba did not by any means 
lose touch with his home country. Accordingly, the influence 
of Ireland upon Scotland grew strong, and the 8th century was 
the golden age with the Irish school of artists. They were 
largely preoccupied with carvings in stone, as also with decoration 
of sacred manuscripts. And alike in the former sphere and 
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the latter, they were dominated by the formula known as Celtic, 
which consists in series of interlacing lines. In 844 A.D. there 
was crowned the first King of a United Scotland, Kenneth Mac- 
Alpine ; and the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries were the great 
epoch of the Scottish school in art in the Celtic mode. Salient 
among ancient Irish works are round-towers in stone, so that 
buildings of that class came to be raised in Scotland likewise, 
about the day of King Kenneth. There is one standing yet 
at Abernethy, which dates from the early eight-hundreds ; there 
is another of slightly later time at Brechin ; and in either case 
the structure ns in height, say 70 feet, but in circumference at 
base, hardly 20. In the era under review, it was the way with 
monastic communities in Scotland, to erect a cluster of wooden 
edifices, with a stone tower proximate, which served as a 
belfry, and as a place for keeping watch. Considering the 
beauty which was achieved by the Scottish school, in their Celtic 
carvings on brooches and crosses, marking too the skill of those 
artists in the illumination of manuscripts, it cannot be doubted 
that architectural excellence was sometimes attained, in the 
timber halls of prayer which have long since gone into the night. 
And there is another good reason for assuming that these bygone 
fanes were frequently beautiful. 

About the end of the 11th century, when the glittering age 
of Scottish Celtic art was nearing its close, there lived in France 
an ecclesiastic, Bertrand d ’Abbeville, who somewhat recalls 
Columba. Like the missionary of Glasnevin, P6rc Bertrand 
was practical. And consequently he founded a monastic order, 
whose members went out to ply ordinary secular craft, through 
the day, and at eventide returned to their cloistered home, the 
usual asceticism of monks being espoused by these men. In 
1124 A.D., David I was crowned king of Scotland ; he was vastly 
eoncemed with religion, and a big number of the Scottish 
abbeys were founded by him. Admiring the practical outlook 
of P^re Bertrand, the monarch contrived to bring to Scotland, 
some monks of the Frenchman’s new order, and the craft 
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practised by certain of these immigrants was building. At the 
time they settled in their new home, the Norman formula 
reigned over hieratic architecture in France. And if the coming 
of these people was not the sole factor, which brought that style 
into Scotland, from early in the 12th century till well into the 
14th the fine churches raised on Scottish soil were in the Norman 
manner. 

If a garden bears a lordly harvest of flowers, it must have 
yielded fair blossoms before, nor do schools of art step of a 
sudden to lofty exploits. The second reason for the assumption, 
that beauty was reached in some of the vanished buildings of 
about Kenneth MacAlpine’s day, lies in the excellence of the 
early places in the Norman mode. For unless a very consider- 
able skill had existed with the Scottish architects on the eve 
of David’s accession, the fanes afterwards could not 
have been the lovely things they are. In likelihood the oldest 
of them is St. Margaret’s Chapel, Edinburgh, whose elevation 
has the look of having passed through no change since the 
original construction. The churches of Dalmeny, Duddingston 
and Iona,* have all undergone, in varying degree, alteration 
since they were first raised. But like St. Margaret’s, they are 
glorious souvenirs. Art is at zenith, only when it is distinctive 
or national ; and it was the triumph of the Scottish school, that 
they came to employ in a way eminently their own, the Norman 
fashion which they had learned from overseas. Architecture 
is at apogee when the buildings, besides being of merit in 
themselves, loom an absolutely natural part of their environ- 
ment, as though they had grown up like trees or flowers. And 
if ever that guise was achieved, it was ini the Scottish churches 
of near the time of King David I. 

In the Middle Ages, large hieratic establishments commonly 
acquired their architectural character, gradually, part after part 
being added, in accordance with the need of greqjer size in the 
edifice. Doubtless that is why, in the abbey of Kelso, there are 
seen /ilike the round arches of the Norman naode, and the 
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pointed arches of the Gothic. The same duality is observed 
in the cathedral of St. Andrews, while the abbeys of Dryburgh, 
Holyrood and Jedburgh are likewise partly Norman, partly 
Gothic. It was about the middle of the thirteen-hundreds, 
that the former style ceased to be used, the pointed manner 
becoming the invariable one for sacred edifices ; and the 15th 
century was the halcyon day, of Scottish ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Gothic. The friendship which David I had inaugurated, 
between his dominions and France, proved itself a long-lived 
and far-reaching affair. For the desperate fray which Mediaeval 
Scotland waa called on to fight, against the aggressions of 
England, necessarily made the Scottish nation evolve the friend- 
ship above-named, into a strong political alliance with France. 
Early in the fourteen-hundreds the French poet, Alain Chartier, 
gave an oration, in which he spoke of the sentiments implied 
by the Franco-Scottish league, as positively inborn in the 
hearts of the people, in either of the two countries involved. 
And naturally, therefore, in the Middle Ages the Scottish archi- 
tects in Gothic reflected the influence of France, although debt 
to Spain and Portugal was also revealed by those men. 

The buildings which have been spoken of, as embodying 
two different modes in architecture, are in each case in ruins. 
So also is the abbey of Melrose, whose remains are purely 
Gothic, this place being generally viewed as the supreme relic 
of the great period of Scotland in the pointed manner. A 
beautiful Gothic fane of the mid-fourteen-hundreds, which has 
passed through but little alteration outwardly, is St. Mary’s 
Church, Whitekirk. And the elevation of the chapel of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, whose construction was started in 1500, 
would seem to present yet, almost its initial aspect. The serried 
crown of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, was rebuilt in 1648, 
the architect duplicating then, a work of the great era in Gothic, 
and a spendid thing this rebuilt crown is. But the actual body 
of the cathedral in question dates only from the 19th century, 
which epoch, with the opening years of the 20th, looked upon 
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copious endeavour in the rehabilitation, of the shattered Mediaeval 
houses of worship. What was the nature of domestic architec- 
ture in Scotland, in the days when Norman and Gothic churches 
were first built in the country ? 

In the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, the castles were 
generally if not always, simple towers of square circumference. 
Towards the close of the last-named cycle, Scottish architects 
commenced to build fortified domains, which were much larger 
than the square towers, and which enclosed courtyards. These 
new and more ambitious strongholds were as a rule, if not in- 
variably, perched on eminences by the waterside ^ and through 
their having these romantic sites, the buildings constitute in 
some cases, noble spectacles, among the grandest being Tantallon 
Castle. When the invention of gunpowder made it virtually 
impossible, to depend fortresses against attack, the French 
school gave up the raising of those edifices, and started instead 
to build chateaux in the form called French Domestic Gothic. In 
the Middle Ages, Scotland had close commercial friendship with 
the Low Countries ; for these realms were vastly concerned with 
the weaving of tapestry, and the wool used came largely if not 
exclusively from the Scottish mountains. Thus it happened 
that, before the 15th century was over, architects in Scotland 
began to build manorial homes in a fresh style, in which they 
mingled the influence of France, their political ally, with that of 
the Low Countries, their commercial friend. If the Norman 
mode for churches had been employed distinctively in Scotland, 
so also did her new, manorial fashion become a thing, essentially 
national. And it was therefore rightly it acquired the name 
Scottish Baronial. 

In the chateaux in French Domestic Gothic there are at 
various corners, rounded towers surmounted by cones. Scottish 
Baronial look from the French formula at issue, towers of that 
description, together with dormer windows and high-pitched 
roofs ; while from the Low Countries it derived gatles adorned with 
series of notches, an embellishment usually called crowsteps. 
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The buildings in the fresh mode in Scotland, sometimes 
had one or two turrets, being a souvenir of the castellated or 
defensible style. And those buildings inclined to be tall in the 
relative sense, this trait giving them rather an austere look. 
Pitcaple, Falkland and Holyrood Palace, are fine examples of 
Scottish Baronial, which were erected in the fourteen-hundreds, 
although each of these places has been much amplified since 
then. And from the second half of the next century, dates the 
Canongate Tolbooth, Edinburgh, which is not only an exquisite 
work in the manner, but has undergone practically no change. 
In the times which witnessed the construction of these remark- 
able buildings, the typical fabrics in towns were of great height. 
Frequently, a house in a city had'two gables, one being parallel 
with the street, the other towards it. The dwellings were joined 
together, and the streets were narrow, the courts opening off 
them. But if the general effect was somewhat gloomy, it was 
nevertheless exceedingly picturesque. 

Early in the 16th century, the Classic or Kenaissance style 
in architecture began to pass from Italy into France. And, in 
consequence, the fifteen-hundreds were not old, when there 
started to reach Scotland from her political ally, that mode 
which the French has learned from the Italians. It soon grew 
comparatively common with the Scottish school, to bestow on 
existing buildings which were in Mediaeval form, additions 
which w'ere in the Eenaissance manner, these being sometimes 
external, and sometimes within. For example, at the royal 
castle of Stirling, a room was decorated w’ith medallion-portraits 
carved in oak ; and the outside of the place in Edinburgh, 
known as John Knox’s House, was embellished with pilasters, 
urns and sculptured wreaths. But whilst the fashions of the 
Middle Ages were being in this way competed with, by the 
Antique formulae which Italy had received, an appalling storm 
was brewing in Scotland. And when, in 1561, Mary, Queen of 
the Scots, returned from her French sojourn to her home country, 
she found herself confronted with the Eeformation. No thought 
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bad the Protestants of being gentle, and they it was who wrecked 
the abbeys, they also who tore down the cathedrals, so rich in 
the sense of mystery, and the feeling of aspiration. Ere yet 
Queen Mary went to the scaffold in 1587, the power of the 
Catholic Church was broken in her realms. How would archi- 
tecture fftre, after this huge change ? 


W. G. Blaikie Murdoch 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 1925-28. 

III. Financial Results 

The gross earnings, and consequently the financial results 
of Indian railways are intimately bound up with the general 
conditions of trade and agricultural produce, which again are 
dependent on rainfall. In 1925 the monsoon was somewhat 
defective and the aggregate rainfall was 4 per cent, below normal 
over the plains of India as a whole. Agriculture was not very 
successful and wheat crop was 10 per cent, below that in the 
previous year. There was consequently little or no movement 
of wheat for export. A general improvement in coaching traffic 
however, prevented gross earnings from falling heavily. In 
1926, although the monsoon was somewhat late, it gave widely 
distributed rain and better conditions prevailed than in the previ- 
ous year. In some parts, e.g., in Burma and on the East Coast 
line, excessive rain caused serious interruptions to traffic, but 
on the whole there was a revival of movement in most commodi- 
ties during the last months of the year. Amongst the principal 
crops, on which railway traffic largely depends, there was a seri- 
ous falling off in cotton, a marked increase in jute, and an advance 
in tea. Wheat and other crops were fairly normal and compared 
with the previous year, a definite increase in the traffic followed. 
The monsoon of 1927 was on the whole normal, although rain- 
fall was in great defect in South-West Punjab, and there were 
floods in Gujerat and Orissa, causing extensive damages and 
serious interruption to traffic on some main lines. There were 
marked increases in the cotton crop, jute, wheat, rice, oilseeds 
and tea. Taken all round 1927-28 was a most profitable year 
for the Railways. 
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The following table gives an idea of the conditions of trade 
during the last four years. Figures for internal movements 
are no longer compiled in India, and only those for foreign 
trade are available. 


Exports and Imports of General Merchandise in India 
in Crores of Bupees, 



1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Exports of General Merchandise ' 

385 

376 

301 

319 

Imports of Private Merchandise 

246-6 

226 

231 

250 

Visible balance of trade in Merchan- 
dise and Treasure 

61 

. 109 

40 

50. 


Of the important agricultural products that affect railway 
traffic largely, the export figures were as follows : — 



1924-25 
(1000s toDS.) 

1925-26 
(lOOOa tons.) j 

1926-27 
(lOOGs tons.) 

1927-28 
(lOOOs tons.) 

1. 

Baw Cotton 

694 

746 

669 

480 

2. 

Baw Jute 

696 

647 

708 

892 

3. 

Wheat 

1,112 

212 

176 

300 

4. 

Bice 

2,301 ; 

2,677 

2,035 

2.152. 


In tea and oilseeds, moreover, there was substantial rise in 
exports in 1927-28 over the previous years. 

In imports the share of the diffeijent commodities fluctuated 
greatly, particularly in sugar, iron, and steel, machinery, 
mineral oil, and cotton, raw and manufactured, 

% 
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The following table gives an idea of the relative importance 
of different main classes of railways in India in 1927-28 : 


Class of Railway. 

! 

Route Mil- 
eage opened 
on Slst 
March. 1928. 

Capital 
at Charge’ 
(Lakhs Bs*) 

Net 

Earnings 

(RsaOOOs) 

I. 

State Linesi worked by State 

18,737 

48,863 

2,11,421 

ri. 

,, M Companies 

14,769 

29,681^ 

1,82,428 

III. 

Branch Lines. Companies' Railway 

2,612 

1.813 

14.261 

IV. 

Companies'^ Lines subsidised by Govt, 

2,219 

1,864 

18,749 

V. 

Lines owned or subsidized by District 
Boards , ... 

677 

815 

3,268 

VI. 

Lines owned or guaranteed^ by Indian 

States* ••* 

6,744 

4,466 

27,768 

VII. 

Unassisted Companies’ Lines 

70 

89 

129 

VIIL 

Lines in Foreign Territory 

74 

215 

1.266 

IX. 

Miscellaneous, e.g. , Fort Trust line 

19 

220 

L_ 

3 


Total (including other items excluded) 

39,712 

82,286 

4,69,287 


' Total Capital outlay in case of other than State-owned railways. Administration 
Report, 1927-28. Vol. II, p. 8, 







The following sumnaary of Capital at Charge (in case'of State-owned railways) and Capital 
Outlay (on other railways) together with revenue earnings and expenses shows the financial results 
of Indian railways during the last three years. 
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It will be seen from the above that the financial returns on 
the capital at charge or expended on various classes of railways 
had an all-round depression in 1926-27, and with revival of 
agricultural conditions in the latter part of that year and in 
1927-28, the position had greatly improved. In 1928-29 some 
amount of the large crop production of the previous year 
remained to be carried and traffic was brisk in the earlier 

i ■ " 

months. The failure of monsoon rain in the west of the United 
Pro](^ince8 and the east of the Punjab, together with strikes at 
Borpbay and at Tatanagore, however, soon caused adverse effects 
on tailway traffic, and some of the increased earnings could not 
be retained. In the latter mojiths of 1928-29 traffic again 
showed bright signs, and on the whole it was hoped that the 
total earnings would be slightly above 1927-28. 

i Taking into account only those railways with which the 
Government of India is directly concerned, the following table 
gives the financial results to the State from working Indian 
railways : 

Financial Results to the State : 


(Id Lakbs of HupeeQ) 


1 (a) 

Oroaa earnings 

1926-26 

9.970 

1926-27 

9,904 

1927-28 

10,424 

(b) 

Surplus profits from Subsidized Com- 
panies 

35 

40 

36 

(o) 

Interest on Depreciation and Reserve 
Funds • 

64 

64 

82 

(S) 

Other Miscellaneous Railway receipts 

1 

5 

8 


Total Receipts 

10,060 

10,012 

10,650 

ir. (tf) 

Working expenses (excluding Depre- 
ciation) 

6.376 

6.361 

6.367 

(i>) 

Depreciation .. 

1,067 

1,089 

1,136 

(e) 

Surplus profits paid to Companies ... 

177 

166 

167 

, (d.) 

Dand and Subsidy to Companies 

4 

6 

6 

(el 

Interest 

2,481 

2,687 

2,718 

if) 

Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure... 

26 

66 

60 


Total Expenditure 

9,181 

9,263 

9,455 

m. 

Net Gain ... ... ' 

928 

750 

1,094 

IV. (o) 

Contribution to General Revenues ... 

549 

601 

681 

ib) 

Surplus transferred to Railway 
Reserve ... 

899 

140 

464 


Total gain to State 


928 


750 


1,094 
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The total net gain to the State in 1924-25 was Es. 1,316 
Lakhs. There was a falling off in 1925-26, principally on 
account of decline in earnings, increase in working expenses, 
and enhanced interest charges. The same reasons accounted 
for a further fall in 1926-27. The satisfactory result in 1927-28 
was due mainly to a large increase in earnings without a 
corresponding addition to working expenses. The increase 
under “ depreciation ” and “ interest charges ” following large 
additions to capital deserves notice. 

The probable results, as determined in the revised estimate, 
of 1928-29 were that the total receipts from commercial lines 
would amount to Rs. 105,73 lakhs, an increase of Es. 1,86 
lakhs over 1927-28. The total charges on commercial lines 
would increare by about Rs. 369 lakhs, above last year, to Rs. 
9,502 lakhs, mainly due to (a) increased expenditure under 
administration caused through the staffing of new lines, hand- 
ling of larger traffic and special grant of gratuities to some 
workmen on the transfer of certain workshops, (b) increased 
expenditure on repairs and operating, and (c) increased interest 
charges and payments to depreciation fund resulting from large 
additions to capital. Of the net surplus of Rs. 1,071 lakhs from 
commercial lines, general revenues received Rs. 546 lakhs, Rs. 
180 lakhs would be required to meet the loss on strategic lines, 
and the balance of Rs. 345 would be placed on the Railway 
Reserve Fund. The balances in the Reserve Fund and the 
Depreciation Fund, at the end of 1928-29 would amount to' Rs. 
1,930 lakhs and Rs. 1,151 lakhs respectively. 

Taking into account the capital at charge of both commer- 
cial and strategic lines the percentage net surplus on the total 
capital at charge on State-owned railways, during the five years 
ending 1927-28, were as follows : ^ 

' These figures are slightly at variAuce with those given in a previous table, on 
account of the inclusion of certain * miscellaneous ’ and ‘ other * items. The strategic 
lines accounted for Es. 8,442 lakhs of capital or 4*4 per cent. oi total State capital at 
charge, and 24*8 per cent, of capital at charge on N. W. Railway in 1927-28. The loss on 
these lines was Rs. 2 crores or nearly 20 per cent, of the net surplus to the State. 
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1922-23 


1925^26 

6-81 


1928-^24. 

6*24 

1926-27 . .. 

6-06 


1924-26 

6*86 

1927-28 

6*41 


IV. Traffic Results. 

A. Passengers. The following table gives the Summarj' 
of Passenger Traffic from 1925-1928 on all Indian railways : 



1926-26 

1926-37 

1927-28 

Number of Passengers originating (in 




thousands) ^ 




(a) Ist Class 

1,038 

1,012 

980 

(b) 2nd 

9,901 

10,006 

9.963 

(c) Inter ,, 

13,602 

14,946 

17,851 

id) 3rd .. 

674,608 

678,409 

691,821 

Total 

699,146 

604,372 

623,116 

Passenger-miles {in millions) 

(a) Ist Class 

111 

118 

129 

(b) 2nd M 

382 

420 

479 

(c) Inter ,, 

623 

678 

762 

(d) 8rd .. 

19,216 

19,160 

20,334 

Total 

20,382 

20.366 

21,704 

Average Miles of Passenger ^onmey 
(a) 1st Class 

108 

117 

131 

(b) 2Dd ,, 

89 

42 

48 

(c) Inter „ 

46 

45 

44 

id) 3rd M 

38*4 

33*7 

34*8 

Total 

33*9 

83*7 

84*8 

fiiavnings from Passengers (in Lakhs) ^ 

(a) let Class 

1,20 

1,18 

1,14 

<b) 2nd 

1,89 

1,88 

1,96 

<c) Inter „ 

1,60 

1,62 

1,69 

(d) 8rd • • 

84,77 

33,44 

34,89 

Total 

39,46 

38,12 

39,18 


^ The nomber and earnings of Seasons and Vendor’s tickets are included under the 
respectire classest the former at the rate of 50 single journeys per month. 
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V. 


A?«rfrg« rate charged 

(a) lat; Class ... 

(b) 2iid 

(c) Inter „ 

(d) 8rd 


par Passengei-mile (in pies) 


... 

20*8 

19*1 

17*0 

... 

9*6 

8*6 

7*8 

... 

4*0 

4*6 

43 

... 

3-47 

3*36 

8*25 


Total 8-78 3‘69 3*47 


From 1927-28 the number and earnings from Season and 
Vendor’s ticket holders are not separately shown, and are 
included under their respective heads. This has made the 
Indian passenger traffic statistics Jess useful than before for 
purposes of comparison with other countries where suburban 
traffic is recorded separately. The following two tables show to 
what extent the figures for Season and Vendor’s ’ ticket-holders 
affect the statistics : — 


Number of Passengers Carried (in Millions). 


Year. 

Ist Class. 

2nd Class. 

Inter Class. 

3rd Class. 


(«) 

(b) 

(a) 

(W 


(b) ■ 

1 

(a) 

' (») 

1923-94 

*6 

1 

4 

10 


11 

486 

645 

19«4.a5 

r *6 

1 

4 

10 

8 i 

12 

496 

668 

1935-96 

•6 

1 

4 

10 

9 

14 

515 


1926-27 

a 

1 

4 

10 

10 

16 

516 

618 


{a) Exclusive of Season and Vendor’s Tickets. 
(5) Inclusive of Season and Vendor’s Tickets. 


Earnings from Passengers {in Lakhs Rupees). 


Yetr. 

istCless. 

2od Class. 

Inter Class. 

Third Class. 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

U) 

(b) 

(•) 

(b) 

1923-24 

1,30 

1,31 

1,96 

2,03 

1,38 

1.41 

82,92 

88,33 

1934-26 

1,22 1 

1,33 

1,86 

1,92 

1,44 

1,48 

38,74 

34,12 

19:26-86 


1,20 

1.88 

l,'&9 

1,£6 

1.60 

34,36 

34,77 

1996.27 

1,17 

1,18 

1,82 

1,88 

1,68 

*1.69 

.83,62 

38,46 


(«> BKolasive of, and (6) inclusive pf— Season and Vendor’s ticket earnings, 
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The strengthening of the financial position resulting from 
the separation of railway from general finances and the good 
years in 1923-24 and 1924-25 enabled the railways to consider 
reductions in rates and fares during the last three years. In 
January, 1926, the Bengal, Nagpore, East Indian, and South 
Indian Kail ways made certain reductions in passenger fares. 
In 1926-27 most of the other railways followed the lead and in 
some of the former further reductions were made. Reductions 
are proceeding even now in' 1929 in a more or less degree. The 
general policy adopted in these has been to stimulate higher 
class travel first of all, then long-distance lower class, and last 
of all an all-round reduction is contemplated. On some of the 
railways the difference between inail and ordinary train travel 
fares has been abolished by a reduction of the former.^ 

During 1927-28 18^ million more passengers were carried 
on class I railways than in 1926-27 and passenger earnings 
increased by Rs. I crore. The increase in earnings was partly 
due to the rise in the average number of miles a passenger was 
carried as a consequence of the reduction in long-distance fares, 
but the increase in both numbers and earnings is mainly attri- 
butable to the general stimulus given through reduction of fares. 

Passenger traffic is also stimulated through various innova- 
tionerand improvements in train services during recent years 
including increased running of express trains® introduction of 
lower class tourist cars, improved booking and handling arrange- 
ments at terminals and for ‘ meld ’ or pilgrim traffic, duplicates 
and specials of various description, conducted tour and pilgri- 
mage trains, and by railway publicity. 

The problem of dealing with passenger travelling without 
tickets was noticed in 1923 to have become serious, and the 
Indian Railway Conference Association recommended that the 

^ The latest reduction in fares anneunced is that on the B. B. Railway by the mtro- 

dtfction in 1929 of a telescopic scale with a view to encourage long-distance travel. By. 

Budget Speech of the Fon’ble Member for Railways, 1929-30, p 8. 

» The B. I. Ry. is now running some purely third-class long-distance express trains 
and it is expected to have very encouraging results (March, 1929), 
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Railways Act should be amended with a view to strengthen the 
position of the railways in recovering fares and penalties from 
delinquent passengers. In 1924 more than two million persons 
were detected travelling without tickets and the amount collected 
from them was Rs. 25 lakhs. Various methods of strict super- 
vision and travelling ticket inspection systems have thereafter 
been introduced. In August, 1926 the East Indian Railway 
brought in use the ‘ ‘ crew system ’ ’ of checking by which a 
crew of ticket checkers under a responsible supervisor accompa- 
nies each passenger train throughout its run. One ticket 
checker is posted to each coach and it is his duty ta prevent any 
passenger entering the carriage without a proper ticket. He is 
further responsible for collecting the tickets before the passen- 
gers alight at their destination stations. The arrangement is 
also designed to prevent mis-appropriation of recoveries and to 
protect illiterate passengers against excess recoveries. The 
Eastern Bengal, G. I. P., and South Indian Railways have 
adopted the system for certain of their sections. The proposal 
to amend the Railway Act with a view to make travelling 
without ticket a cognisable offence did not receive the approval 
of the Central Advisory Council, who regarded this measure as 
the last resource. The “ crew system ” has been found effect- 
ive to deal with persons travelling without tickets but how far 
it is- ultimately to the interest of the railways to incur the large 
expenditure involved in it, together with the annoyance and 
perhaps delay caused to the vast number of innocent passengers, 
is doubtful. 

Goods : The following table gives the Summary of goods 
traffic on all Indian Railways from 1925-26 to 1927-28 : — 



1923-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

I. Tons of Goods carried (originating only) in 
miilions. 

80 

86 

90 

TI. Net Ton -miles (Millions) - 

19,900 

20|B76 

21,902 

iri. Average mil^s^a ton of Goods carried 

249 2 

237*4 

« 24 8*9 

IV. Earnings from Goods (in Lakh Rs.) 

64,42 

66.08 

69,41 

V. Average rate charged per tou-raile (in Pies) 

6’22 

6*12 

6*08 


3 
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The respective importance of Goods and Passenger Trafl&c 
in India is shown in the following statistics for all lines : 


Earnings and Percentage to total of Goods and Passengers 



1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1 

Lakh of 
Rs. 1 

1 

Peroen- | 
t»ge. 1 

Lakh of 
Rs. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Lakh of 
Rs. 

Percen- 

tage. 

I. Total Earniogs ... 

113,39 

103 ! 

112,36 

100 

118,22 

100 

II. E rningi rom 
vioods 

64,83 

67-1 

65,86 

58‘2 

69,68 

68*9 

III. EarniDgB from 
PasseDgers 

39,49 

34*8 

88,13 

83-9 

39 8 

331 

IV. Parcels, Luggage 
and Miscella- 
neons. 

9,07 

81 

8,87 

7-9 

9,46 

8*0 


The following table shows the nature of and the work done 
in connection with the four principal classes of goods traffic on 
Class I Eailways only. The traffic on Class I Railways alone 
accounted for 95 '7^ of the total tonnage conveyed by all Rail- 
ways, and 98'7^ of the net-ton miles of freight in 1927-28. 
Consignments passing over two or more railways or two or more 
gauges of the same railway are taken as separate consignments 
in the totals given below 


Tons carried (in Millions)— 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

(a) General Merchandise and Live Stock 

. 68*8 

62-9 

66 ‘8 

ih) Fuel for Public and Foreign Rys., etc. .. 

. 22*2 

25*1 

27-0 

(c) Fuel on Itevenus Account 

. 7*7 

70 

7*8 

(d) Other Revenue Stores 

.. 12*6 

12*7 

11 0 

Total 

101 ’2 

107-7 

112*6 

Net Ton-Miles (in Millions) — 




(a) General Merchandise and Live Stock 

11,118 

11,332 

12.189 

(6) Fuel for Public and Foreign Rys., etc. 

. 6,986 

6,314 

6.762 

(c) Fuel on Revenue Account 

. 1,848 

1,748 

1,987 

(d) Other Revenue Stores 

709 

714 

742 

Total 

19,662 

20403 

21,620 
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111. Aferage milei a ton was carried 


(a) General Merchandise and Live Stock 

189’2 

180*1 

181*8 

(b) Fuel for Public and Foreign Rys., etc. ... 

270-2 

252*0 

249*9 

(c) Fuel on Bevenue Account 

240-6 

249*0 

263*5 

(d) Other Revenue Stores 

66-2 

56*2 

67*6 

Total 

194*2 

186*7 

192*0 

Earnings (in Lakhs Bs.) — 




(a) General Merchandise and Live Stock 

60.70 

50,86 

64.12 

(6) Fuel for Public and Foreign Rys., etc. 

.. 9,17 

9,58 

10,00 

(c) Fuel on Bevenue Account 

2.02 

2,04 

2.89 

(d) Other Revenue Stores 

89 

86 

96 

Total 

62.78 

68.41 

67.69 

Average rate charged per ton mile (in Pies)— 




(o) General Merchandise and Live Stock 

8*76 

8*61 

8*56 

(b) Fuel for Public and Foreign Bys., etc. .. 

. 2*94 

2*91 

2*84 

(c) Fuel on Bevenue Account 

. 2*10 

2*24 

2*81 

id) Ottier Bevenue Stores 

.. 2*40 

2*81 

2*54 

Total 

6*11 

6*06 

6*00 


In 1927-28 there was a large increase in earnings from 
goods traffic on all railways, particularly from oil-seeds, fuel, 
metallic ores and iron and steel. 

In April 1926 the rates for long-distance coal were reduced 
by about 10^ with a view to assist industries in Upper India. 
In 1927-28 and in 1928-29 certain anomalies in the charging of 
rates on state-managed railways, under new conditions of re- 
adjustment following the transfer of the East Indian and the 
G. I. P. Bailways to state ^management were in process of 
removal. In addition to substantial reductions in passenger 
fares and charges for parcels and luggage, certain reductions in 
goods rates have been effected in recent years (1927-1929), 
principally in selected commodities like kerosine, petrol, manure 
and oilcake, forest products, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
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long-distance coal, coke and patent fuel. When all these new 
rates are adopted the average rates charged on these commodi- 
ties will be only 8 to 12% above pre-war rates, compared with 
1913-14.' 

In 1928-29 traffic in almost all classes of commodities had 
risen except coal. In quantity the total increase was estimated 
to be by 4^ over 1927-28, agricultural products having risen 
by 5-lOX . There was appreciable, though smaller increase in 
“miscellaneous smalls’’ and “ miscellaneous full wagons,” 
indicating the activity of internal trade. In coal the wagons 
loaded fell by about 4^ but on account of increased average 
wagon load secured in 1928-29 the fall in volume would not be 
so large. Since the beginning of 1929 an unexpected situation 
has arisen through the import of a large quantity of foreign 
wheat into Calcutta, thereby causing a diversion of wagons to 
the port, and acute want of stock in the coal-fields, particularly 
for the despatch of coal to up-country mills. 

The following table gives the originating traffic in principal 
commodities on Class I railways during 1925-26 to 1927-28. 



1926-26 

1 

1926.37 

1927.28 

Oommodity. 

Tons 

million. 

Lakh 

Rs. 

Tons 

million. 

1 

Lakh 

Rs. 

Tons 

million. 

Lakh 

Rs. 

1. Fuel for Public and Foreign 
Rya. 

16*1 

9,11 

18 9 

9,66 

30-4 

10,17 

2. Materials and Stories on Reve- 
nue A/ C 

16*4 

2,91 

16*1 

2,89 

14*8 

8,37 

8. Wheat 

1-6 

2,12 

1-8 

2,58 

1-8 

2,62 

4. Rioe 

1 

4*7 

4,42 

41 

3,66 

4-4 

4.11 

5. Gram and False and other 
grains. 

1 

3*0 

4a9 

81 

4,86 

8*0 

4,16 

6. Marble and Stones 

3*3 ! 

1 

• 

94 

3*0 

88 

3'8 

1,02 


‘ Budget Speech of Hon’ble Member for Bailwa;i and Commerce, Railway Budget, 

l«99-80. 
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Cpmmodity. 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Tons 

million. 

Lakh 

Rs. 

Tods 

million. 

Lakh 

Rb. 

Tons 

million. 

Lakh 

Bs. 

7 

Metallic Ores 

2-3 

1,07 

2*5 

l.Oi 

* 8*0 

1.36 

8. 

Salt 

1-3 

1.74 

1*4 

1,89 

1*6 

1,98 

9. 

Wood, uu wrought 

1*7 

1,06 

13 

89 

1*3 

89 

10. 

Sugar 

0*8 

1 86 

0*8 

1,88 

*8 

1,81 

11. 

Oilseeds 

2*6 

3,69 

2*4 

3,43 

2*7 

4,15 

12. 

CottoQ, raw and mauafactured 

1*8 

6.48 

1*6 

6,80 

1*6 

6,98 

13. 

Jute, raw 

0*9 

1,28 

1*2 

1,78 

1*2 

1,70 

14. 

Fodder 

0*8 

59 

0*8 

60 

*8 

60 

15. 

Fruits and Vegetables, fresh ... 

1*0 

91 

1*1 

91 

1*2 

1.08 

16. 

Iron and Steel, wrought 

1*0 

2,05 

1*0 

1,97 

1*2 

2,28 

17. 

Kerosine Oil 

0*9 

1,91 

0 9 

2.04 

1*1 

2,26 

18. 

Gur, Jagree, Mollases, etc. ... 

0*7 

1,06 

0*8 

1,19 

0*8 

1,15 

19. 

Tobacco 

0*3 

68 

0*3 

66 

0*3 

69 

20. 

Provisions 

0*6 

1,23 

0*6 

1,31 

0*7 

1,41 

21. 

Military Stores 

0*3 

38 

0*4 

37 

0*4 

42 

22. 

Railway Materials 

3*6 

70 

8*3 

1,20 

9*9 

1,61 

23. 

Live Stock 

0*2 

73 

0*2 

69 

0*2 

68 

24. 

Other Commodities 

10*8 

11,89 

9*6 

11,44 

9*7 

11,96 


Total 

767 

62, 8S 

82* 

6321 

86*8 

67,84 


As regards density of traffic the Eastern Bengal Railway 
has the highest record for passengers, the passenger-mile per 
route-mile in 1927-28 being 1,061,000. In goods the East 
Indian Railway tops the list with 1,563,000 net ton-miles per 
route-mile. Of the metre gtiuge lines the South Indian Railway 
has the densest passenger traffic of more than 800,000 passenger- 
miles per route-mile, and the feurma Railways have the 
heaviest goods traffic, with about 420,000 net ton-miles per 
route-mile per annum. 
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The following table gives the density of traffic figures of 
Class I Railways, according to gauges : 


Ganges. 

Passenger-miles per 
annnm per Route-mile. 

Net Ton-miles per annum 
per Route-mile. 

1925-1926 

* 000 -g 

1926-1927 
• 000 •». 

1927-1928 

• 000 ’9. 

1925-1926 
‘ OOO *8. 

1926-1927 
• 000 's. 

1927-1928 

' 000 ’i. 

Broad 

678 ] 

664 

706 

858 

866 

908 

Metre 

466 1 

472 

488 

249 

251 

269 

2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in. ... 

4 

185 

123 

120 

43 

41 

42 

Total 

662 

558 

687 

667 

1 

572 

608 


V. Working Results. 

Prom 1922-23 the statistics of Indian railways have been 
revised and made more scientific than before, and are being 
increasingly used as a check on the efficiency of working. 

The operating ratio for different classes of railways and for 
all Indian lines have been given in a previous table under 
‘ Financial Results.’ Steady improvement is noticed in this 
respect. The earnings and working expenses per train-mile are 
shewn below : 


Gross Earnings per Working Expenses par Net Earnings per 
Train-mile Tram -mile Tram. mile 

Ri. Rs. 

1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1925-26 1926-27 1927-281925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
Class I Railways 7-11 6-69 6-68 4 45 4 14 4 08 2-66 2-55 2*60 

M II ,, 6*24 4*87 6 07 3*28 3*20 8 13 1-16 1*67 1*94 

Total All Rys. 6*99 6 68 6*68 4*88 4*08 4 02 2*61 2*50 2*56 

It will be seen from these figures that although working 
expenses per train-mile have been reduced the net earnings have 
not steadily improved. This' is due to the fluctuating nature of 
traffic on Indiaff railways, to which train-miles cannot always 
be closely adjusted. 
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The business handled and service performed by class I 
railways which carry nearly 97 per cent, of the total traffic of 
Indian railways are given below : 





1928-26 

1026-27 

1927-28 

1. 

Passenger-milta (in million b) 

... 19,612 

10,668 

2), 908 

2. 

Pasienger train- 
milei 

II 

84 

80 

94 

3. 

Net Ton-milei 

•I 

19.662 

20,108 

21,620 

4. 

Goods Train-miles 


66 

65 

08 


The average through speeds of trains on Class I railways 
from start to finish inclusive of stoppage on route was as 
follows : — 


TraiQ-mit69 per Broftd Gauge. Metre Gauge, 

train-hour. 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1926-26 1926-27 1927-28 


1. 

Passenger trains 

19-6 

19*9 

20*1 

16*1 

16*2 

16*3 

2. 

Mixed trains 

13*4 

13*6 

13*6 

12*3 

12*3 

12'S 

3. 

Goods trains, Main Line ... 

9-7 

10*1 

10*2 

9*0 

9*2 

9*4 

4. 

Goods trains, Branch 

8*9 

9*1 

9*0 

9*6 

9*7 

9*6 


The average load of trains in vehicles and wagons and in 
average number of tons in a goods train of Class I railways 
were : — 


Broad Gauge. Metre Gauge. 

Average train load. 1926-26 1926-27 1927-28 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 


1. 

Vehicles in Passenger trains... 

17*0 

17*1 

17*1 

18*3 

18*1 

183 

2. 

Wagons (loaded and empty) 
in goods trains on mam 
lines 

46*1 

47*0 

48*2 

40-3 

40-6 

41*6 

3. 

Freight in Goods trains 
(tons) 

372 

881 

390 

166 

167 

164 


As regards the time-keeping of passenger-trains, the heavy 
programme of renewals and improvements of ^ermapent-way 
that have been undertaken ip recent years seriously interfere 
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with punctual running. Yet the figures shown below indicate 
fair progress in this respect ; 


All Fasseoger Trains. 

Feb. 

Broad Gauge. 
Feb. Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Metre Gauge. 
Feb. Feb. 

Jan. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Percentage of trains arriving 
right time to number of 
trains run 

61*0 

71*8 

73*6 

77*8 

64*9 

70*5 

68*2 

65*6 

Percentage of trains under 
10 mins. Ute to number of 
trains run 

19-3 

16*4 

16*4 

12*6 

12*8 

11*2 

18*4 

121 

Total of (1) and (2) above ... 

80*3 

88*2 

89*0 

90-8 

77*7 

81. 

781*6 

77*7 


It may be of interest to note ,in this connection that, in 
India, there are more than ten long-distance through passenger- 
services over two or more railways maintained, each covering a 
journey of above 1,000 miles without necessitating any change. 
Two of these from Howrah to Peshawar and from Bombay to 
Peshawar extend over more than 1,500 miles.* 

Further, a new standard of journey has been instituted by 
the introduction from 1926-27 of several luxurious trains run 
regularly in connection with overseas mail and other boat servi- 
ces. These trains, meant principally for highest-class tourist 
traffic, compare favourably with any of the most comfortable 
trains of the world. The provision of better services for lower 
class passengers has also been receiving attention, and although 
much improvement is needed in this direction the special 
arrangements made during recent years for handling pilgrim 
traffic, the introduction of third class express trains, conducted 
tour specials, pilgrim tourist cars, etc., deserve credit. 

A mention should here be made of the arrangements by 
the East Indian Eailway for dealing with the exceptionally 
large mela (fair) in the spring of 1^27. The Kumhh Mela, as 
this pilgrimage is called occurs every 12 years, and the heavy 

^ From April the^ longest through train serv-ce in India oofering about 2,600 miles 
was institated between Mangalore and Peshawar, following upon the opening of the 
long'desired Kazipat.Ballarshat section of N. G. S. Hy. 
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work that the railway had to meet in the last gathering can W 
judged from the fact, that over a single line of a main and a 
branch to Hardwar, more than 692,000 inward and outward 
passengers had to be carried in 40 days about half being con- 
veyed in 10 days. This necessitated the running of 143 inward 
and 206 outward special trains, and to ensure smooth working 
various preparations were made, including train-control at 
Hardwar, extra crossing stations, careful selection of staff, 
building of extra mela platforms and barriers, and the printing 
of special tickets with various coloured marks indicating the 
direction of journey. Coloured signs similar to^ those on the 
tickets enabled the illiterate passengers to know their proper 
platforms and trains and thereby quick handling of an other- 
wise troublesome traffic was greatly facilitated. Moreover, 
the traffic was worked by means of the “flow” system under 
which trains were run in one direction only for certain definite 
periods during the 24 hours. Extensive supervising, medical 
and sanitary arrangements were also made, and not a single 
goods wagon was used for the conveyance of pilgrims, special 
indents of passenger vehicle being made from different railways 
to meet with the exceptional demand. This was the first time 
that such efficient service was rendered to the lowest class 
pilgrim traffic and thanks are due to the efforts of the Railway 
Board and the East Indian Railway in the matter. 

In the running of goods trains as well, various improve- 
ments have been effected in recent years, the most outstanding 
of which are the use of heavy engines with a view to haul 
heavier trains, and the extensive introduction of vacuum brake 
throughout each train. By the end of 1926-27 the majority of 
broad gauge goods trains in India were equipped with vacuum 
brakes throughout, and the*percentage of goods trains run with 
full vacuum fitting to the total was on many lines more than 
99^ . Of the advantages secured* through this are enhanced 
safety in train-operation, improvement in spe^, reduction in 
brake-van tonnage on inclines, and localisation and prevention 

4 
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of theft of vacuum fittings. The increase in the number of 
goods wagons fitted with vacuum brakes has been brought 
about by a system of levying penalties on the interchange of 
wagons not properly equipped. Moreover, the introduction of 
automatic centre-buffer coupler for vehicles has practically been 
decided upon ; the trials of the Willison coupler are being con- 
tinued both for wagons and for coaches. 

Another interesting improvement in train-running, intro- 
duced since 1925, is the introduction of electric headlights for 
locomotives, and external tram lighting. The headlights on 
locomotives were adopted as a safety measure to enable drivers 
to see any defects of or obstructions on the permanent- way due 
either through natural causes like floods, etc., or through 
mischief caused by wild animals, robbers, or malcoutented 
labourers. By March 1928, all locomotives working mail, 
passenger or mixed trains on state-worked lines have been 
provided with these lights and several goods locomotives also 
have been so fitted. 

The system of external train lighting serves to augment the 
lighting of platforms of small roadside stations and is of assist- 
ance to passengers, especially at stations with low or rail-level 
platforms. It further provides an additional safeguard against 
trespass into ladies compartments, trespass on the off-side of 
trains when at stations, and train-robberies. Certain carriages 
on each train are fitted with two or more electric lights on 
either side, which are switched on, by an automatic device, 
whenever the speed of the train falls below a certain motion, 
and remain on until the train again resumes that speed. 

In addition to these improvements in the running of trains 
various devices are gradually being introduced such as automatic 
luggage-weighing machines, loud-speakers for the announcement 
of arrival and departure of trains and directions for passengers, 
lighted train indicator boards', separate booking windows for men 
and women ancf uniformed and plain-dress supervisors, at big 
terminal stations like Calcutta and Bombay, with a view to 
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improve operating efi&ciency of the railways. The amenities to 
third class travel for which the public and the legislature of 
India are insistent have also received continued attention. 


As regards rolling-stock user, the figures for engine usage 
on Class I railways were : — 



Broad Gauge. 

Metre Gauge. 

1926.26 1 1926-27 

1927-28 

1925.26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1. Engine-miles per day per 
engine on the line 

57-8 

11,913 

60*8' 

11,678 

66*1 

12,445 

63*3 

6,664 

• 

66*4 

6.319 

69-2 

6,621 

2. Net ton -miles per goods loco- 
motive day 



The vehicles and wagons user-figures excluding depart- 
mental were the following : — 



Broad Gauge. 

Metre Gauge. 

In terms of 4- wheelers. 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1925-26 

1926-27 

' 1927-28 

1. Coaching Vehicle-miles (milli- 
ons) Passenger and Proportion 
of mixed ^ 

975 

1,038 

1,097 

516 

627 

553 

2. Vehicle-ipiles per Vehicle day,, 

s 

3 

135 

3 

8 

107 

3. Wagon-miles (millions) 


... 

... 


... 


(a) Loaded ,, 

1,259 

1.263 

1,345 

499 

609 

543 

(b) Empty ,, 

588 

663 

625 

187 

184 

189 

(c) Total ,, 

1,846 

1,836 

1,970 

1 686 

692 

732 

4. Percentage of loaded-wagon- 
miles to total 

68- i 

68-2 

68*2 

72*8 

73*6 

73*6 

6. Wagon -miles per wagon-day... 

34-2 

33-1 

34’8 

30-8 

30*5 

31-5 

6. Net ton-miles per wagon-day... 

295 

293 

311 

148 

146 

156 

7. Average Wagon Loan (tons) of 
total traffic ; Loaded Wagons 
only. 

12*6 

i 

12’9 

130 

6*6 

6*6 

6*6 


' Eevised figure given in statement 22, Vol. II, of Administration Report, 1927*28. 
The figure in the Summary is 76 ’2. 

* ’Figures in Summary, Table XIII of Tol. II, Administration Report, were 
given for Passenger vehicle. miles only and they are not to be comf)ared with figures in 
the same table for 1927-28. A comparison between the two sets of figures, details of which 
are available in Statement 19, Vol. II, shows the preponderating inclusion of mixed 
vehicles on metre gauge lines. * Information not available. 
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The efi&ciency of the Class I railways as determined by 
wagon-miles per engine-hour and net ton-miles per engine-hour 
was as follows : — 



1 Broad Gauge. 

Metre Gauge. 


1 

1926-26. 

1926.27. 

f 

1927.28. 

1926-26.1 

1926.27. 

1927-28. 

1, WagOD-miles per eDgine-hour .. 

179 

! 

188 ^ 

188 

165 

164 

^ 166 

Net tOD miles per eDgioe^bour... 

1,663 

1,613 

1,666 

789 

738 

769 


The share of each department in the working expenses of 
Class I railways, and the percentage of gross earnings spent on 
each as indicating the ultimate efficiency, from the point of 
view of costs, are shown below : 



1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Lakh 

Bs. 

% Of 

gross 

earnings. 

Lakh 

Rs. 

% of 
gross 
earnings. 

Lakh 

Ra. 

% of 
gross 
earnings, 

1. Maintenance of structural 
work. 

14,32 

1 13*1 

. 14,16 

13-0 

[ 16,00 

14*0 

3. Maintenance and supply of 
locomotive Power. 

23,23 

21*2 

21,86 

201 

21,98 

19‘2 

3. Maintenance of Carriage and 
Wagon Stock. 

9,83 

1 

9*0 

9,86 

91 

9,90 

87 

4« Bipenses of Traffic Dept. ... 

j 11,67 

10-6 

0 

11,89 

10-6 

11,66 

101 

6. Bipenses of General Depts. | 

4,95 

1 4'6 

6,06 

4-7 

5,08 

4*4 

6. Miscellaneous, including elec- 
tric service, ferries and bar* j 
hours, compensdiionti, etc. j 

t 

4,74 

4*2 

4,88 

4*4 

6,80 

4-6 

7. Total Working Bipenses ... 

68,73 

62‘7 

67,28 

61*9 

69,84 

611 
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In concluding this section mention sboi^ be made of the 
revision of general rates for working open lines in India, effected 
during the last three years. In 1925 a Committee was appoint- 
ed for examining and recommending necessary modification, 
and in December 1927 the Eailway Board issued- the revised 
rules with a view to bringing them into force from 1st January, 
1929. 


VI. Reduction in Stores Balances and Compensation Claims. 

In 1922-23 the Inchcape Committee on retrenchment of 
expenditure drew attention to the locking up of a large 
amount of capital in stores balances, and to the heavy payments 
made by the railways as compensation for goods lost or damages. 
The Eailway a-dministrations and the Stores department have 
thereafter made special efforts at reducing these charges with 
much beneficial result. The measures taken in the reduction 
of compensation payments included better supervision over the 
staff, rivetting or locking of wagons, and greater efl&ciency of 
the Watch and Ward Department. Improvements in the 
design, construction and better maintenance wagons, with the 
same end in view have been further attended to. The economies 
effected through sustained attention towards these two matters 
are shown in the following : 


In Lakhs of rupees. 



1 

1922.23. 

192a'24. 

1924-25. 

1925.26. 

1926-27. 1 1927*28. 

1. Stores BalaDcei 

52,99 1 

1 

21,58 

1 17,09 

16,68 

14,69 

I 17,28 

2« Claims for goods lost or 
damaged, paid by Class I 
Kys. (exclodiog Jodhpur 

Ry.). 

4 

120*30 

s 

78*97 

— - J 

66*70 

• 

1 29*82 

i6;22 

9-60. 
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In the reduction of stores balances there was a set-back in 
1927-28 mainly on account of materials obtained for heavy 
renewal and construction programmes in progress not being 
utilised before the close of the year. 

The reduction in compensation claims payments, effected 
* during the six years 1922-23 to 1927-28, on Class I railways 
was remarkable, the payments in 1927-28 being only 8 per cent, 
of that of 1922-23. On the East Indian Railway alone, which 
accounts for the biggest payment under this head, the charges 
came down from Rs. 58 lakhs to Rs. 2 ’36 lakhs in those six 
years. . , 

VII. Road Motor Competition. 

As has been the experience in other countries, railways in 
India are beginning to feel the competition of road motors. 
The absence of good roads and the increasing desire of local 
and district boards to levy heavy taxes on motor- vehicles with 
a view to maintain the roads that they use in proper order, 
will act as a check to the growth of road motor competi- 
tion to a degree menacing to the railways of India. The 
railways have therefore little to be afraid of in the develop- 
ment of road trafl&c. On the other hand, as has been suggested 
by the Jayakar Committee on Road Development in India 
(1928), the correlation of Indian road and railway policy 
with a view to effect co-ordination of work is both possible and 
highly desirable. Good roads in India can render much service 
by providing feeders for the railways and by enabling them to 
concentrate their terminal facilities at large centres instead of 
duplicating them all through the country at great cost with no 
commensurate gain in efficiency. In many parts of India the 
zone tapped by a line of railway is extremely limited. In dry 
weather it does not exceed 20 miles a day’s journey by bullock 
cart — on either si^e of the line. In rainy season it may be 
reduced to a few hundred yards for more than a week at a 
time. With even passable roads the use of motor transport 
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would more than treble the depth at all seasons. Thus, the 
advent of road motor service in India is to be desired more than 
feared, provided that there can be maintained a proper check on 
both the railways and the road motors from uneconomical 
competition, and unnecessary duplication of services. The 
waste that is taking place to-day in many European countries 
may be avoided. 

The general policy adopted by the railway administrations 
in India up to the present time has been to meet road competi- 
tion, wherever that is growing, by improving railway service 
to the public, while taking full advantage of the additional 
business brought by such motor transport as can act as feeders 
or distributors. At present, road competition in India is felt in 
the neighbourhood of large cities and suburbs and in some parts 
where good roads exist parallel to the railway or make a short 
circuit between two railway points. Eailway administrations 
are carefully watching, with detailed statistics, all such com- 
petitive services and, during the last three or four years, 
experiments of different methods have been instituted with a 
view to "a rational fight with the road-motor. These include 
the running of rail ‘ omnibuses ’ composed of one or two bogie of 
3rd class carriages and a small engine, picking up and setting 
down passengers at level-crossings and elsewhere, tickets being 
issued on the train by a conductor, ‘ Sentinel ’ trains with 
‘ sentinel ’ tractor and three or four four-wheeler coaches are 
also being tried, and in some places it has been found necessary 
to replace the short trains by full-length trains in order to meet 
the development of traffic. In 1927-28 the East Indian Railway 
introduced the rail-cum-omnibus monthly tickets in co-operation 
with the Calcutta Tramways Company with a view to rationa- 
lise rail and road transport facilities for suburban passengers 
into Howrah. A general effect of rcjad competitioni on most of 
the lines has been to draw increased attentiop towards more 
frequent and conveniently timed services on the railwaiys than 
bad been provided in the past. On the whole, certain narrow- 
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gauge lines bave been hit more adversely than others, and a 
careful guidance of road development may in future years obviate 
the necessity of constructing railways of smaller gauges than 
the standard. Thus it may have a healthy influence on the 
problem of gauges in the country. 

In connection with the growth of road transport an 
interesting development has been the increased attention of the 
railways towards establishing cartage services particularly for 
the collection and delivery of parcels, luggages, and smalls in 
big cities. The East Indian Eailway has even gone so far as 
to contemplate running pick-up road motor lorries and passenger 
buses right from Calcutta to Agansol. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that in many 
parts of India a more extended co-ordination with water trans- 
port is also called for. This was felt many years ago, parti- 
cularly on the Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways and 
working agreements were entered into between the railways and 
steamer companies. A greater attention to water-transport and 
necessarily to the waterways will bear fruit in many directions, 
in increase of trade, improved agriculture, and in the relief of 
the acute distress caused through malaria, dysentery and such 
other diseases that are caused mainly by a pollution and stagna- 
tion of water. One of the complaints made against some of the 
railways in India is that through their short-sighted policy of 
constructing high embankments without sufl&cient openings for 
the free flow of natural water-courses, they have been responsible 
partly for the deterioration of the rivers and canals. It is 
claimed that, in the interest of the health and agricultural 
prosperity of the people, and ultimately of the railways, a 
thorough enquiry should be instituted with a view to release 
water-courses with adequate openings.^ 


Dr. Bentley, Director of Public Health in Bengal, endorsea this view in hie booh on 
and Agriculture in Bengal,* 1997, 
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VIII. Conclusion. 

In conclusion it should be stated generally that as regards 
operating efiSciency the railways of India to-day do not stand 
much inferior to some of the more advanced railways of the 
world. Credit in this respect is due no less to the officers 
of the State as to those of the Class I companies. Above 
all, for the present progressive stage, the railways of India 
and the Indian people stand indebted to the late Sir William 
Acworth under whose chairmanship the enquiry of 1920-21 was 
conducted. 

The 'control of transportation facilities is an important 
factor in the domination of one country, particularly undeve- 
loped, by another. The history of the world furnishes many 
instances of attempts at such control, by the offer of furthering 
the interests of an undeveloped country by railway construction 
and operation. The political and economic strategy involved in 
these efforts may be analysed to yield the following 
advantages : — 

(o) Increase in Military efficiency. 

(b) Development of an extra-legal consular corps. 

(c) Furnishing of supplies for construction, and otherwise 
helping in the investment of capital. 

(d) Employment of nations in the construction and opera- 
tion work and generally opening out new avenues of service 
for them. 

(e) Granting rates directly or indirectly preferential to 
nationals. 

( /) And, making railway alignments to suit the develop- 
ment of a particular course of trade in which the nationals are 
interested. 

In a state of political struggle that India is passing through, 
it is not unlikely that one or more of these strategies will be 
attributed to the development of the Indian railway net-woyk, 

5 
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Undoubtedly some of these ideas were in the mind of Lord 
Dalhousie when he argued with great vigour the case for the 
construction of railways in 1850. But, long before the close of 
the 19th century the huge benefits that the railways brought to 
the country completely overshadowed any possible strategy 
behind them. It is hoped, that, in a few years, the Indian 
public will be in a position to place more confidence in the 
railway administrations than in the past. Public co-operation 
and appreciation are alter all the best inspiration to those that 
are responsible for good management and operation. 

Nalinaksha Sanyal 


NIGHTINGALE OF JUNE 

Birdsong — a rising moon — 

Peace in the dell, 

And in the air is heard 
A voice I love well. 

Bird in the swinging boughs 
Cease not your singing, 

Forth my glad soul has gone 
Through Heaven winging. 

High in the stately elms 
You sing glad-hearted. 

Thus is my sorrow eased. 

Pain has departed. 

0 ! Pour forth your rich song 
To the still night, ' 

For your voice is God’s voice 

i 

And guides me a-right ! 


Leland J. Berry, 
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EPICS OF THE AIR 

The First Great Flight in England. 

When in 1906 the Daily Mail oflfered a prize of £10,000 for 
the first flight between London and Manchester many people 
laughed, “ As well offer it for a flight to the moon,” said they. 
And really, judged by what had been accomplished in the air 
since the Wright brothers had made their pioneer attempt three 
years previously, scepticism was justified. The distance between 
the two great cities was not far short of 200 miles, and in the 
then state of aircraft a time limit of 24 hours within which the 
flight must be made seemed to secure that large prize for the 
paper which offered it. Lord Northcliffe was ever a visionary, 
but he was a practical visionary as witness his remarkable career 
and the manner in which he anticipated public requirements in 
the world of journalism — and then supplied those needs. He, at 
any rate, felt that the £10,000 cheque would be written. 

So far practically all the flights attempted had been short, 
and over ground which would allow of a safe landing : here was 
a cross country route proposed fairly bristling with dangers for 
the airman : railways, rivers, canals, hills, roads and with 
only here and there a field large enough to land upon. True 
there was a silver streak to guide the man aloft — the main line 
of the London and North Western Railway. But here again 
there was one definite drawback. It was how would the aviator 
be sure that he was following the right track when so many left 
the main line at various points? 

Nearly four years passed before the first attempt at the 
prize could be made. Then Claude Grahame- White who had 
been aloft several times in a •Bleriot monoplane decided to 
acquire a later model of the Farman biplane type. After mak- 
ing several short but really successful flights with his new mount 
Grahame-White felt that he might enter the contest. 
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Little was known about long distance flights at that period, 
but this young aviator resolved that the whole question was one 
of getting aloft and keeping going steadily for as long as he 
could; alternatively he considered the point of division for such 
a long journey. He took a map and found that Rugby was 
almost equi-distant between Willesden (the London starting 
point which had to be within 5 miles of the Daily Mail Office) 
and the real objective — the landing place just outside Man- 
chester. After careful calculation he felt satisfied that he could 
manage the 85 miles to Rugby and announced that he would 
make an early morning start with the idea that the whole of the 
trip could be accomplished within a single span of daylight. 

He had a splendid send off from a big crowd who braved 
the early morning cold of an April day and saw the unwieldy- 
looking plane take the air soon after 5 a.m. The official start- 
ing point had been determined upon ; this was a gasometer at 
Wormwood Scrubs. This meant that Grahame- White could 
not sail straight off above the North-Western tracks... But he 
managed his circling of the gasometer safely and was! soon fly- 
ing strongly above the railway line to the north. 

Considering the period, it was a marvellous achievement to 
reach Rugby safely within a couple of hours of the actual start. 

The airman was full of enthusiasm which did not, however, 
keep warm his limbs and he was almost frozen when he climbed 
out from his Farman biplane and proceeded to get thoroughly 
warm. 

Keen to be en route again Grahame-White cut down his 
stay at Rugby to a bare hour and then went aloft once more. 

Quickly he found that two factors were now against him; 
first the engine was not running as well as it had been; secondly, 
he found that with the advance of dkylight a strong wind was 
getting up. To-day a strong wind is merely a retarder of an 
aeroplane; then it was a positive danger, largely owing to the 
construction of the wings and the relatively weak engines 
used. 
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The airman held on tenaciously but at length, when near 
Lichfield, 117 miles out of the 183 accomplished, he had to 
descend. Ill fortune followed the descent for the wind had so 
increased in force blowing a veritable gale that he found it 
impossible to get up again and soon the 24 hour limit was 
reached and passed. Still another rebuff awaited the intrepid 
aviator; during the night the gale blew his machine right over 
and smashed it so badly that no further flying would be possible 
until it had been re-constructed. Whilst this work was being 
hurried forward since Grahame-White knew quite well that his 
partial success would spur on others, a young Frenchman landed 
in England, bringing with him some suspicious cdses. When 
these were opened at Hendon it was soon apparent that a compe- 
titor of no mean worth was in the field. 

The arrival of Louis Paulhan from France stimulated public 
interest in the flight and although there were still a majority of 
pessimists the general feeling was tliat one or the other of these 
airmen would carry off the £10,000. Which? Naturally all 
Englishmen wished theii- compatriot to be the fortunate fellow, 
yet with .the usual sporting character of the race the general 
opinion inclined to a contest in which the best man should be 
the victor. 

Work went forward on the preparation of the aeroplanes — 
White’s at Wormwood Scriibs, Paulhan’s at Hendon — later to be 
the site of one of our most famous flying grounds. Both 
machines had been built by that master in the production of the 
early aeroplanes — Henri Farman ; so in any case it must be a 
French victory as regards the mount though conceivably the 
jockey might be an Englishman. 

Paulhan and his packing cases only arrived at Hendon in 
the early morning of the 27tlj of April; by after iioon the machine 
rvas ready. 

No one thought that the aviator* would do more than make 
a trial flight that day; instead he calmly annoimced his inten- 
tion of setting off for Manchester forthwith! There were 

a 
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attempts at dissuading him, his friends in some cases pointing 
out that he did not know how the aeroplane might behave; the 
engine might fail, it might need a nut here or a bolt there which 
had been omitted in the hasty assembling. Then there was the 
framework of the plane itself. Were the wings secure? To all 
these good people Paulhan had but one reply : “I’m going now.” 

The young Frenchman had detected an important factor in 
his favour — the wind which had served his rival so badly a few 
days before was now as quiet as it could be, therefore he would 
seize his opportunity and take the risk of his machine being 
sufficiently tuned up. The telegraph and telephone were invoked 
and at 5-30 p.m. observers having been placed in the required 
position Paulhin, took the air amidst g, tremendous shout from 
those present. 

He had made some useful preparations however which were 
to help him considerably. Thus a special train had been 
engaged in which travelled Mrs. Paulhan, friends and mechanics. 
This train started from Willesden Junction and it was arranged 
that it should follow, not lead the flight. With our-SOO and 300 
mile an hour planes of to-day it seems absurd that a train should 
have a look in with an aviator, then however the locomotive had 
something in hand. 

A very useful guide had been set upon the railway; 
wherever a junction turned off from the main line a whitewash- 
ing of the main track had been made to indicate that the aviator 
was to keep straight on until he came to the important spot 
where he was to leave the main for the branch to Manchester; 
this, too, was plainly indicated. 

The locomotive of the special was to give three blasts on its 
whistle to allow the airman to pick it out from other trains, 
whilst another indicator aboard the train was a white cloth float- 
ing from a window near the rear. 

Paulhan flew steadily ort wards until it was quite dark; then 
he looked for ‘a suitable landing place which he found at Lich- 
field, the place which had been so fatal to Grahame- White, 
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had the narrowest squeak in coming to the ground; only by a 
miracle did he and his plane escape disaster through telegraph 
wires. 

An hour after Paulhan had got away. White was on his 
track. Actually he had intended starting the next day but on 
hearing that his rival was en route he decided to catch him if 
possible and let the contest be fought out there and then; if 
Paulhan failed, then White might win without giving the 
Frenchman a second chance. 

White came down near Roade, some 60 miles from liondon 
and resolved to stay there the night, cheered somewhat to know 
that his rival was only 57 miles ahead. This distance he felt 
sure he could pick up by getting in the air again before dawn, 
arguing that Paulhan would wait at Lichfield for daylight. 

Never before had an aviator taken off in the darkness. By 
means of friendly motor headlights. White managed the business 
and was soon flying steadily northwards. Once his engine 
threatened trouble, but it picked up and he cleared the station 
buildings qnd followed the tracks. On until daylight allowed 
him to descend at a small place called Polesworth, not more than 
ten miles from the very point where Paulhan was busy setting 
off at almost the moment when White touched the ground. 
The descent at Polesworth cost Grahame- White the race for 
before he could get into the air again Paulhan, leaving Lich- 
field at 4-9 A.M. had sped so well towards Manchester that at 
5-32 A.M. he was actually circling the landing field at Didsbury, 
the northern terminal of the flight. The train and the airman 
arrived together and another and most glorious chapter in air 
conquest had been completed. 

Although our people wcjuld have liked their champion to 
gain that prize they gave the Frenchman the best cheer that he 
had probably ever heard and his achievement was recognised 
everywhere. There had been 242 minutes occnpied’in the actual 
flight, and it had been demonstrated to the world that the 
aeroplane was already so reliable that it was able to keep within 
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a schedule, which if it seems liberal to us, was thought an impos- 
sible barrier when it was announced. More than this it was 
shown that night flying was perfectly safe of itself and all that 
Would be necessary now was for some guiding lights and 
properly lighted landing grounds to be ready for an airman 
to descend. 

G. G. Jackson 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER THE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY/ 

I 

Introductory. 

Taxation of salt, though a familiar mode of realizing 
revenue from very ancient times and resorted to at one time or 
another in almost every country,^ has a particularly long and 
instructive history behind it in India. It is the object of the 
present paper to unravel one eventful chapter of this long 
history, covering a century of the rule of the East India 
Company. 

The oppressiveness of an impost of this kind in a prover- 
bially poor country like India has seldom if ever been denied. 
And indeed even the most biased supporter of India’s financial 
system has at no time ventured to give 1 is unqualified approval 
of it 'As we, therefore, look back through the long vista of 
India’s financial history, we cannot but feel surprised at the 
incomparable pertinacity with which the British Govern- 
ment, ever since its supremacy 'was first established, has chosen, 
notwithstanding the mutations of time, to lay this heavy burden 
on a first necessary of life. 

The official apology, plausible but by no means convincing, 
has always been that the adoption of this method of taxation, 
however grievously deplored, is with the Government for more 
reason than one an ‘ ‘ uncomfortable necessity ’ ’ for which 
“benevolence” suggests “no remedy” nor can “wisdom” 
find “ any substitute.” * As J. W. Kaye puts it, “Where the 
millions live almost entirely on the produce of their ricefields, 


* Based on Parliamentary papers and contemporary publications. 

® gee Jensen’s Problems of Public Finance, pp. 303-1, quoted in Taxation Enquiry 
Committee’s Report, Vol. I, p. 134. 
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with only a rag about their middle, and a few brass pots 
for their household goods, there is no very extensive field for 
the display of financial ingenuity. There are fifty different 
ways in which the English tax-gatherer may get at the poor 
man. But in India the approaches to the mud hut of the 
labourer are few and the tax-gatherer must advance by them or 
keep away altogether. He has been going for a long time, along 
the same beaten roads. The people have learned to look for 
him in certain directions and even if better paths to their 
domiciles could be found, they would resent his approach by 
them.” ’ 

But the fact is, the Company’s Government had not 
merely retained this old tax on the article, a legacy from the 
Muhammadan rulers, but had really enhanced it from a small 
beginning, to a very serious impost. To some extent the 
increase was no doubt due to the greater dependance of the 
British Government on broad imperial sources of revenue in 
preference to multitudinous petty local exactions ^f the old 
Moguls. But whatever the reason, the truth remains that the 
policy the British Government had consistently followed was 
to subject the consumption of salt in every province which 
came under its possession to a tax much higher than whatever 
existed under the administration of the native rulers. Thus it 
was that the salt tax had come to occupy a very prominent 
position in India’s annual budget and during the greater part 
of the Company’s administration the receipt from it ranked only 
next to land revenue in point of importance.* 

A very important source of imperial revenue, the tax, 
how'ever, was not equal in the different parts of the country. 
In almost all its essential features, whether it was the rate at 
which it was levied or the mode in which it was administered, 


^ J. W. Kaye’s History of the Administration of the East India Company, pp. 142-43. 

* See Dr. Pramathanath Panerjea’s “ Tlie Einaiicial Uesournes of the East India 
Company, Oal. Kev., Aug. 1927. 
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it was marked during the whole of our period by an absence of 
uniformity that was at once invidious and unjust. It was not 
till 1869, twelve years after the rule of the Company was 
brought to an end, that the problem of assimilating the diver- 
sities of conditions had , received any attention from the 
Government. 

It was however not without any reason that the salt tax 
was so heterogeneous. In the first place the varying conditions 
of the provinces had prevented the adoption of a uniform system 
throughout the whole of India. In those early years when 
communications between the far-divided portions of the Empire 
were extremely difficult, peculiarities of local circumstances and 
of social life could not be so easily ignored for the sake of 
uniformity. Moreover, in certain areas, either newly acquired 
or inhabited by wild tribes, any attempt to levy a tax equal to 
what prevailed in the more settled and advanced tracts . was 
discreetly avoided for it would have merely fostered serious 
discontent and caused a grave political danger. Again, since 
the whole of British India was won by gradual steps over a 
large number of years and not all at once, the introduction of 
the salt tax in one part was separated from that of another by 
lapse of years and was consequently influenced by the new 
circumstances and the new ideas that had arisen in the mean- 
while. The elaboration of the salt tax in this patchy, hap- 
hazard and piecemeal fashion was therefore partly responsible for 
the rise of those wide divergences whiffh perhaps would have 
been avoided, at least to a considerable extent, if the salt 
revenue system wore excogitated for the whole of India at 
one period. Finally the fact that the Central Government 
itself had, during all these years, no clear and definite plan 
of financial administratioif was another potent reason why 
a centralised and unified system was not evolved. We shall 
now proceed to trace the history of taxatioi^ of salt in the 
different parts of the country from the very beginning of the 
Company’s rule. 
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From 1761 to 1818 . 


For our present purpose, it is neither necessary nor is it in 
place to recount here the marvellous story how the East India 
Company, first founded in 1600, had, from a mere trading 
concern, arisen by negotiation and conquest to the sovereign 
authority over a large Empire in India. The English, as every 
schoolboy knows, had established their first supremacy in 
Bengal. The ‘year 1757 which saw their victory in the field of 
Plassey made them the real power in the province. But for 
some time yet the power was to remain concealed behind the 
throne of the titular Nawabs, whom they themselves had 
successively set up. To all outward appearances, what the 
Company had obtained was only the rights of a mere zemindar 
and not of a sovereign over a large tract around Calcutta. We 
shall start with a very brief account of the duties that were 
imposed by the Company in these their own lands by virtue of 
their factorial rights. 

These chowkey duties were collected on salt boats according 
Company’s Lands, ^o tlieir sizc and there was also a Khaliary 
rent of Rs. 3. per Khallary.^ A further tax 
of 10 sicca rupees per 100 maunds was laid on salt made at 
some Khallaries. The reason why the said Khallaries were 
singled out for heavier tax was this. By the terms of the leases 
granted — this was afterwards made a standing order — the 
farmers were obliged to take upon themselves the balances due 
from the Molunghees (the salt-makers of Bengal) to the renters. 
But the Company’s Government afterwards decided to pay off 
the outstanding claims out of their own funds and it was to 
re-imburse the sums so paid fhat the additional tax was levied 
upon the output of those Khallaries which were concerned. No 


pourth Report of tbe Committee of &ecrecjr» 1778f 
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further material alteration was made in the above duties till 
1765 when the Society of Trade was established. 

Mir Kasim, whom the English had installed as Nawab of 
Bengal in place of Mir Jafar, their first nominee, was in no 
mood to play the puppet in their hands. A dispute was- therefore 
inevitable between him and the English. The E. I. Co. had 
early obtained from the Mogul Emperor the privilege of trading 
duty-free. But the privilege was to apply to articles of seaborne 
commerce only. And in fact the Company itself had never 
carried on any inland trade. But the European servants of the 
Company, who, in their individual capacity, hafl frequently 
indulged, under the sanction of the Company’s name, with the 
privilege that was only to be Company’s, had gone a step 
further during the rule of Mir Jafar and claimed exemption from 
duties even in the inland trade of many articles such as salt, 
tobacco, etc. The imbecile Nawab was unable to resist their 
demands. On his accession in 1760 Mir Kasim at first owned 
the claim of the Company’s servants to trade duty-free in salt 
and such other articles of internal commerce. Soon however 
the abuses’ of internal trade on the part of the Company’s 
servants and their oppressive conduct had brought matters to 
such a pass that it was more than enough to tire out the 
patience even of a Job. An open rupture was however averted, 
though only for the time being, by an agreement that was 
arrived at between the Nawab on one side and Vansitart and 
Warren Hastings, the English representatives, on the other. 
It was agreed that the Company’s servants would be charged a 
duty of 9% only, though the Indian merchants had to pay a 
duty of about 25X • ^ But even such favourable terms failed to 
satisfy the commercial cupidi^ of the Council at Calcutta which 
refused to ratify the agreement and merely consented to pay, 
as acknowledgment to the Nawab, a tjrifling duty of 2^^ on salt 

‘ * Hallward’s WilKam Bolts, p. 8, quoted io Dr. Sinha’s BooDomjc AnnaU of Bengal, 
P. 72. 
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alone, instead of 9X on all articles. “ In his noble indigna- 
tion ” Mir Kasim then " did one of the best and most 
benevolent acts; ” “ he sacrificed his revenues and abolished 
all inland duties.” ^ But even his power to remit duties was 
not admitted; the repeal of duties was held to be a breach of 
faith. It was out of this absurd claim of the English that the 
battle of Buxar (1764) arose — the battle that completed the work 
of Plassey and closed the story of the military conquest of Bengal. 
The conquerors then had their way. The inland duties were 
reimposed on the native merchants and the Company’s servants 
obtained exemption from all duties except on salt. 

The news of the disgraceful conduct of the employees of the 
Company had already reached the Court of Directors in 
London. The battle of Buxar proved a rude awakening to 
them. In a despatch of the 8th February, 1764, and received 
in India on the 13th of July, they communicated their strong 
resentment against the ” unwarrantable and licentious ” 
manner of carrying on the trade by the Company’s- servants and 
peremptorily asked their employees to keep themselves within 
the proper sphere of foreign trade and never to participate in 
the internal commerce of the country. But their order was 
treated with scant courtesy.® 

Anxious to put an end to the disorders, the Court of 
Directors sent out Clive again as Governor of 
(Bengal. Bebar and Bengal. Clive > reached Calcutta in ^lay, 
1765. Shortly after he obtained the Dewani 
of Bengal (including Sylhet and Goalpara, at present in Assam), 
Behar and Orissa.® The transaction was designed to give “ a 


^ R. C. Datt’fl BcoDomic History of India under Early British Rule, pp. 29-80. 

* The letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor and Conncil at Bengal, dated 
15th February, 1765, ran as follows :• ** We have such an entire confidence in Lord Olive’s 
great abilities and gpod intentions, that we make no doubt these great abuses will be the 
particnlar objects of bis care and attention and that he will be able to carry these oar 
orders effectually into execution . * * 

> fit the time Orissa comprised only Midnapur and part of the Hughly district. 
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show of legality to the Company’s irregular position ” of the 
de facto ruler of the country. Clive found that salt was the 
chief of several articles of inland trade which had passed entirely 
into the hands of the Company’s servants as individuals by 
their usurpation of the privilege of exemption from duties. He 
could not however rise to the height of the occasion as was 
expected and demanded of him by the Court of Directors.^ He 
and his colleagues formed a Society of Trade consisting of the 
leading servants of the Company to carry on the inland trade in 
salt, tobacco and betelnut. ® 

The Society had the exclusive right, at first for one year 
only, of trading in the above articles. Salt, betelnut or 
tobacco, produced in or imported into Bengal, could be 
purchased by none else. In the first-named article the Society 
had, in practice, a monopoly of manufacture as well. The 
profits of the Society, after payment of certain fixed duties to 
the Company as Dewan, were to be distributed among the 
three first classes of covenanted servants in certain definite 
proportions, adjusted in order of their seniority. The Company’s 
servants vere to receive these dividends ; for their salaries 
were considered to be inadequate and in the opinion of Clive’s 
Government they could not possibly be assured of any suitable 
income from the “limited amount of lawful trade’’ which was 
open to them. The duty fixed on salt was 35X ad valorem, 
valuing salt @ Arcot Rs. 90 for every hundred maunds. The 


^ Dr. J. C. Sinha in his * Economic Annals of Bengal ' (p. 75) gives a somewhat 
different version. According to him, Clive ** proposed to the Court of Direotors the aboli« 
tion of inland trade in salt, betelnut and tobacco by the Company*s servants. But as the 
Court of Proprietors urged the continuance of this trade to the Company’s servants under 

some limitations, the Court of Directors ordered the Governor and Council, etc 

The author does not, however, indicate his source of information. The writer of the 
present paper bases his statement on the Fourth Beport of the Committee of Secrecy, 1778, 
cert I inly quite authentic on the point, where the implication is very clear about the entire 
responsibility of Olive and his colleagues in the matter. 

* The reader may here notice that Vincent Smith in his Oxford History of lodiai 
(p. 502), a widely used textbook on the subject, makes a curious misstatement that the 
Society of Trade dealt in salt, betel-leaf and opium. 
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above valuation was calculated and fixed “according to the 
best judgment we (the Governor-in-Council) can form, the 
value of the trade in general and the advantage which may be 
expected to accrue from each to the proprietors.” ^ 

The duty of S5 % , charged oni account of the Company, 
may be regarded as the starting point of taxation of salt under 
the British administration. Obviously, salt tax in the British 
regime had a peculiar beginning. For, it is to be observed 
that the tax in its origin was not the outcome of a definitely 
adopted fiscal policy but was merely subservient to some other 
object which. was altogether different. And its historical interest 
is still further enhanced by the fact that this peculiar origin 
was indeed in a large measure instrumental in giving to the 
mode of realising this revenue a form which proved to be more 
than local and temporary. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that to measure the entire 
burden of the tax to which the people were subjected by the 
above-mentioned arrangement we have to take into account 
not merely the duty but the monopoly gains ot the Society 
of Trade as well. And the actual price w'as further raised to 
the consumer, in the market by the necessary want of economy, 
not to say extravagances, connected with monopoly and by the 
many speculations and extortions which were inevitable in 
such a system carried on with such instruments. In 1764 
and the beginning of 1765 the wholesale price at Calcutta 
used to vary from 80 to about 100 Sicca Eupees per hundred 
bazar maunds.* In 1766 it was recorded to have been Es. 2 


' Bengal Select ConsultationB, dated 18th September, 1766, lespecting the plan for 
carrying on the Inland trade« 

* See appendix No. 76 to the Report of the felect Committee on Salt, 1836*— Paper of 
J. Crawford submitted to the Committee, and also his evidence before the Committee (reply 
to Q. 416). But one cannot be certain if the price were not even less than that. We 
quote below the evidence of F. J. Halli^ay, 30th June, 1863, before the Select Committee 
of the House of CoAimons< 1863 ; — * I have seen it stated in print that in 1766, for 
example, it was actually brought to market, in Calcutta, at 4 annas a maund including 
all the expenses of manufacture and transit, before the Government interfereooe. It is 
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per maund. It was but natural that “a monopoly of the 
necessaries of life in any hands whatever, more especially in 
the hands of the Company’s servants, who were possessed of 
such an overwhelming influence,” would be greatly abused. 
And it was so much the worse that a large part of the tax 
realised from the people did not find its way into the public 
treasury; But one great merit of the Society of Trade was 
that it imparted to the reckless monopoly of the individual 
merchants a more wholesome form. Its establishment brought 
stability in the price of salt which, for ostensible reasons, had 
fluctuated very much in the years which had just preceded it. 

The Court of Directors again and again expressed their strong 
disapproval of the whole affair.’ And in their despatch of the 
17th May, 1766, they wrote to say, ” We consider it as too 
disgraceful and below the dignity of our present situation, to 
allow of such a monopoly, and were we to allow of it under any 
restrictions, we should consider ourselves as assenting and 
subscribing to all the mischiefs which Bengal has presented 
to us for these 4 years past. At the same time we do not mean 
that the -ancient duties upon those commodities, which constitute 
part of the revenues of Bengal, should be abolished but we 
leave the adjustment of those duties to your judgment and 
consideration.” 

The Company’s servants were extremely reluctant to abandon 
the profitable trade in salt. Notwithstanding the letter of 
the Court of Directors of the 19th February, 1766, which 
distinctly forbade their servants to have any concern in the 
trade of the three articles, whatever unforeseen circumstances 


stated also by a Mr. Bolts in his evi()eQoe before Parliamentary Committee in 1773» that 
he, a European concerned with natives and therefore probably subject to a good deal of 
expense more than the native manufacturer would be liable to, actually produced snhs 
and brought it to market in Calcutta @ 55 per hundred maunds/’ (Bepty to 

Q. 7598.) • 

‘ See the letter? from the Court of Directors to the Governor and Council at Bengal* 
dated 24th December, 1765, and 19th February, 1766. 
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might arise,” Lord Clive’s Government decided in the 
following September to grant a fresh lease of life to the Society 
of Trade, on the ground that “ at the time of writing the above 
letter, the Court of Directors could not have had the least idea 
of the favourable change in the affairs of the province, whereby 
the interest of the Nabob with regard to salt was no longer 
immediately concerned,” The despatch of the 17th May, too, 
remained equally unheeded. 

But when the term of the Society of Trade was extended, 
a few of its more objectionable features were left out. The 
operations of the company with regard to trade were restricted 
merely to wholesale transactions in Calcutta and certain other 
manufacturing places. A maximum limit of Rs. 2 was pre- 
scribed for the wholesale price of salt. The people were thus 
safeguarded against being squeezed by the grasping instinct of 
a powerful monopolistic concern and so far the change was a 
distinct improvement. All Europeans, whether in the employ 
of the Company or not, and even their native servants were 
debarred from the retail business. Arrangements w6re also made 
to keep the retail price of salt in the interior within some definite 
limit and consequently the retail price was fixed ” at every town 
market or village where it was sold according to the distance and 
former custom,” But control of prices, which has proved so 
difficult even in our modern enlightened age, was naturally futile. 
In the new arrangement the Company’s share was increased 
from 35 to 50Z , apparently as a sop to the home authorities. 

It' is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
annual revenue that was obtained by the Company during the 
regime of the Society of Trade. The Society was allowed 
considerable laxity in the management of its affairs and was 
treated with great indulgence in its relation to the Government. 
Before its establishment the farmers or renters of salt works 
had to pay the rents or dutids within the year by twelve equal 
monthly instalihents. But the Society was systematically 
permitted to be in heavy arrears as regards its obligation to the 
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Government. It was allowed to appropriate to its own use 
Khallary rents and salt duties of the Company’s own lands in 
Calcutta and yet large sums were paid out of the Company’s 
treasury to sundry people for salt balances.' 

The despatch of the Court of Directors of November, 1767, 
sounded the death-knell of the Society of Trade. It was defi- 
nitely and firmly ordered that the manufacture and sale of salt 
should be thrown open to private enterprise.’’ Salt was to be 
taxed in the form of a moderate excise duty so that the wholesale 
price of salt might not rise above Sicca Es. 140 for one hundred 
maunds. The Court of Directors also insisted that’all Europeans, 
whether in or out of a Company’s service, would keep them- 
selves aloof not merely from trade but also from manufacture. 

Ini August, 1768, the Governor in Council appointed a 
Committee to inform themselves of every particular circum- 
stance about the salt trade so that they might adopt the best 
plan conformable to the spirit of the above order. The report 
of the Committee was considered in October. The monopoly 
was replaced by an open and free system. Thus came to an 
end Lord Clive’s short-lived and ill-famed Society of Trade. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee, 
the duty, both excise and import, was fixed at Sicca Es. 30 per 
hundred maunds of salt produced or imported.® The duty was to 


' The sum appropriated during the years 1766 and 1766 amounted to Ks. 2,36,010.— 
Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1778. 

* The despatch, dated 20th November, 1767, was received in Bengal on the Slst May, 
1768. 

^ The Court of Directors had proposed to raise the import duty. But the Committee 

that sat on the question had expressed the following opinion : “ if these duties are in* 

creased and at the same time country salt lowered in its price, it will be a discouragement 
in general to shipping, and may in t]|e end be detrimental to the Company by tbeir not 

finding a vend for the salt made at Masulipatam and their lands on the coast, will also 

be a great hardship on the poor of this country ^ as they now purchase foreign salts at a 
price from Rs. 50 to Bs. 60 per hundred maunds less than the salt manufactured in 
Bengal ; and as the quantity of foreign salt imported here does not prevent the whole of 
what is produced in the country bein^f cousutued, the Company will not suffer iu their 
duties by it.** 
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be levied not at the pans but all salt produced had to be brought 
to some specified places and the tax was collected there. “To 
prevent as much as possible any one family or set of merchants 
combining together or in any shape establishing a monopoly, ’ ' ' 
it was provided that nio one person should make more than 
50,000 maunds of salt. The Europeans were at first shut out 
from the trade but soon after in pursuance of instructions sent 
by the Court of Directors in 1769, the disability was removed 
towards the beginning of 1770.^ 

The experiment, however, proved a failure from the finan- 
cial point of-vi'ew. When the plan was adopted, it was anti- 
cipated that the proceeds of the tax would at least come up to 
6^100,000. But during the four years from 1769-70 to 1772-73 
the average receipt of the Government was only £48,628 
approximately. Thus the actual revenue fell short of the esti- 
mate by more than 50^ and that of the year just preceding the 
change by nearly 60^ . 

The big drop in the revenue was not due to- any inherent 
defect of the excise system nor was it a proof of its unsuitability 
for the country. It was during this period that the terrible 
famine of 1770 which “ turned a third of the country as a 
jungle inhabited by wild beasts” had visited the land. But 
to a far greater extent the fall-off in the revenue is accounted 
for by the extensive smuggling that the Exclusive Company had 
carried on all the while. Even though its authority to manu- 
facture salt had gone, it pretended that it had to clear off its 
old stock and in that way it had continued for five long years 
competing unfairly with honest traders and defrauding the 
Government of its proper share of revenue. The Committee of 
Secrecy computed the loss occasioned by the malversation of 
the Company to be upwards of £4d0,000 during the six years 
of its existence from 1765 to .1772. 


^ Vide GovemiDent CoDsaltation, 7th October, 1768. 

* Vide Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 1^. 
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There are other evidences to show that the systeip he4 
QOt had its fair trial. Corruption among public officials woe 
quite common.* Again, native salt makers and salt merchante 
were not free from molestation in the hands of their oaore 
powerful rivals, the European traders,* We also hnd it men- 
tioned that in two instances the Nawab had ordered a 
reduction of the established duties upon 2,33,022 maunds of salt, 
belonging to a "black merchant.”® 

Warren Hastings was appointed Governor of Bengal in 
1772. At that time the Company’s financial position was far 
from satisfactory. Hastings tried to improve the finances as best 
as he could. Since Clive’s monopoly through the agency of the 
Exclusive Company was abolished the receipts on account of, 
salt revenifb had fallen very low. The Excise system might, 
have been better as an ideal but for all practical purposes it ha4, 
failed, whatever might have been the reason of its failure. In 
the hope that salt might prove a sufficiently productive source 
of revenue, Warren Hastings was thrown back upon Clive’s 
weapon of monopoly as an effective mode of raising revenue. It 
was determined that the "salt should be made for the Com-, 
pany.” The monopoly of a company was thus transferred into 
the monopoly of the state.* Clive’s monopoly was not quite 

' The Fourth Eeport of the Committee of Secrecy quotes a letter of the Select 
Committee which coutaios amou^ other things, the following remark ..and we must 
here observe that we suspect the Fauzder of ^ughley either to have been extremely neg* 
ligent in his duty or dishonest in the management of the business committed to bis 
charge.** The Select Committee wrote the same sentiments in their letter to the Court 
of Directors, of the Slst October, 1770. 

* For instance the Committee of Secrecy (Fourth Beport) referred to an incident 
that not long after the opening of the trade to the Europeans, an agent of Charles Floyer k 
Co., declaring that he acted on account of the Governor in Council, forcibly seized, for his 
company large quantities of salt belonging to the native salt makers of several localities. 

' Letter from the Supervisor at Hu^^ley, dated 6th May, 1771, quoted in the Fourth 
Beport of the Committee of Secrecy, 1778. 

* This monopolisation on account of the Government does not appear to have come 

under discnssion in any of the despatches from the Directors who had previously reprobated 
in strong terms the idea bf ailffering this neoeseary of life to be engSassed on any oond^ 
tioQ whatsoever. See Beport from the Select Committee appointed to examine tW Bepmt 
of the Directors of the Bast Indian Company, June 22nd, 1784. * 

10 
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straightforward. Even Clive himself did not feel quite sure of 
the propriety of his measure; he regarded it more as an expedi*- 
ency. Besides, the revenue of the state was there, so to say, a by- 
product; the monopoly was, as we observed, primarily designed 
for an altogether different object. Any direct association of the 
Government itself ini the trade of the article was farthest from 
his mind and even conflicting with his idea of the dignity of 
the state.^ Warreni Hastings who elevated it into a great fiscal 
principle did naturally try to base his claim upon some solid 
foundation. He stood upon the right that the original property 
in all salt manufactured in the country belonged to the Com- 
pany. It had, in his opinion, inherited this right along with 
other prerogatives from the Moghul Government by which it was 
exclusively beld.'^ An advocate of a fixed settlement of land on 
the basis of the recognition of the Zeminders as land-owners, 
Fracis, however, naturally insisted that the salt revenue “should 
in future be by way of duty only.”® 

But it should be noted that the particulaD'mode in which 
Bengal’s salt tax was to be levied was more the outcome of the 
drift of special historical circumstances peculiar to the time than 
a well-thought-out plan adopted after a careful balancing of the 
respective merits and demerits of the two rival systems of mono- 
poly and excise. It was long before the question was at all 
discussed with seriousness if the one or the other were a more 
desirable mode of raising revenue. 

It is an open question if the monopoly of salt were a 
device ■ of British mercantile administration or if the salt trade 


^ Sfee hi j letter as President and Governor of Bengal to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30th September, 1765, concerning regulations for carrying on the salt trade. “ I at 
first intended to propose that the Company and tfjeir servants should be jointly and equally 
concerned in the trade itself, but upon better consideration, I judged that plan to be 
rather unbecoming the dignity of the company/* 

* Bee the evidence of T. L. Peacock (Asstt* Examiner of Indian Correspondence, 
before the Select Committee on Salt, 1836. Answer to Q. 769.) 

• See Sixth Report of the Select Committee, 1781-82 ; Plan of Mr, Francis, 22nd 
January, 1776, App. 14. 
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in Bengal had been, as was asserted by Lord Clive, a monofMDly 
from time immemorial.^ It had’been contented that under the 
Muhammadans a few favourite Moguls or foreign merchants used 
to enjoy, on the basis of an annual payment, the exclusive pri-: 
vilege of the country’s entire trade in the commodity- and “the 
virtue and political economy of British Administration, had 
merely resumed with improvements the hitherto misapplied 
source of public supply ‘ ‘ and converted ’ ’ a former source of 
partial individual benefit” to “public utility.”* But the authentic 
information to the contrary that under the Government of the 
Nawabs the duty on salt made in Bengal was paid by 
the Mussalmans and 5 % by the Hindus”® throws some doubt 
on the extent and character of the monopoly. It seems proba- 
ble, as Harington points out on the authority of an extract from 
the report of Messrs. Anderson, Crofts and Bogle, that a cus- 
toms house duty was levied on the transportation of salt in 
addition to the profit arising from the exercise or grant of. an 
exclusive privilege.® It however seems clear that under the 
Muhammadans, “only the principle of monopoly existed, the 
right of the government to monopolise everything.” ® It was 
for the English Government to extend the principle very large- 
ly and to evolve the very rigid form of monopoly outhned 
above. 

Though monopoly was decided upon as a broad general 
principle, yet the actual way in which it was to be worked was 
not finally settled without considerable difficulty. Hastings 


* See Ninth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1788. 

* See “An Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal from the 
Moghul Conquest to the Present Time,” Extracted from a Political Survey of the British 
Dominions and Tributary Dependencies in India by Mr. James Grant. Appendix No. 4 
to the Fifth Report of the Select Comtoittee on Bast Indian Affairs, 1812. Firminger’s 
edition, Vol. II, P. 261. 

* Report of Mahomed Reza Khan, cited in^the Fourth Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, 1773, p. 13. 

* Harington 's Analysis of Bengal Regulations, Vol. Ill, p. 659. 

See evidence of Hugh Stark before Select Committee on East Indian Affairs. 
1831-82; bis answer to Qs. 498-500. 
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hiniself had to try three schemes in succession. His first 
scheme is briefly described. 

Every year applications were invited from merchants for 
the quantity of salt that each would like to purchase. After the 
allotment was made, each merchant had to pay down a sum 
equal to three-fourths of his allotted share. The sum thus ob- 
tained was handed over to the manufacturers as working capital 
ar»d the salt works were leased to them for a term of five years 
on condition that the farmers would manufacture exclusively for 
the Government and would annually supply the quantity asked 
for. They received the usual price of half a rupee a maund for 
all salt supplied. They had to pay a penalty, if the supply were 
deficient of the contracted amount. But if they supplied more, 
they received a premium of an additional half a rupee for every 
maund of the excess. After the manufacturing season was over, 
the merchant, on payment of the balance of the stipulated price 

which included a fixed duty, could take delivery of the salt. 

✓ 

It should be apparent from the above that though Hastings 
had adopted monopoly in order to obtain revenue, yet he had 
done so as a matter of administrative convenience and not with 
the view of extorting out of the people the maximum of tax 
that the country could bear. He had wisely decided to fix a 
price with a definite amount of duty added to it. 

During the first year of its operation (1773-74), a net 
revenue of £229,192 was produced. But in the following year 
the revenue declined to almost half the sum (£130,206) and 
in the third there was a net loss of £1,473. The failure was 
chiefly due to the corruption of local officials.^ 

Warren Hastings next introduced the simple farming 
system in 1777. It was a change very much for the worse. 
Salt works were let out on the best terms obtained. It was 


^ We Bodfor losience thet GsDgE Gobinda Sing Was dismissed from bis station of 
Nttib Dewstt on ibe petiiion of Eamaluddin, salt farmer at Hijly* on the charge of deduc- 
tion of a certain snm from the salt advances. See a^endix No. 17, Sixth Beport of the 
Select Committe^, 1781.S2. 
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exactly tbe method be ha^ adopted with regard to arable laii||fft 
Merchants were no longer required to make any advance nor 
the manufacturers receive any advance from the Government. 

It may be observed that the new system involved a funda-' 
mental change in the method of taxation. The levy was qq 
longer directly on salt but it was on the pans that produced it, 
As such, the proceeds of the tax were akin to land revenue 
rather than to receipts of an indirect tax on a consumable 
commodity. But the question of classification apart, the change 
had neither altered the real character of the salt tax nor in apy 
'way affected its incidence. It may no doubt be plausibly argued 
that with the introduction of the farming system the salt tax 
virtually ceased to exist, yielding its place to what should 
properly be called rent on salt lands. But it should be well to 
bear in mind that there is one great ostensible difference 
between individual landlords and the Government as one big 
monopolist owner claiming rents. In the first case, it can hardly 
exceed the economic rent, provided sufficient competition exists. 
But in the second, the assessment, either from ignorance in the 
absence* of sufficient data or from the pressure of financial 
exigencies, may easily exceed the just measure of rent, operating 
as a tax on the produce. In fact it is very difficult to confine 
the Government demand within the limits of rent. And in face 
of the fact that salt lands were distributed by auction to the 
highest bidders, especially in those days when foreign salt 
imported did not prevent the whole of what was produced in 
the country from being consumed,* he would be very bold 
indeed who would contend for a moment that the imposition 
was anything but a tax. 

The system, thus adopted, was open to very serious objec- 
tions. The actual amoun* of tax that the people were called 
upon to pay as also the sum that the State was to receive did 
thereby become something indeterminable and liable to serious 

^ From the Beport of the Qommittee appointed by the GoTernor-in*Gt>aDcil on the 
1 1th A.ag,, 1768, for laying down a plan on the Salt trade in conformity to the orders of 
the Court of Directors of NoTember, 1767. 
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fluctuations from year to year. In other words, the salt tax 
was made the weathercock of caprices, manipulations and all 
the multitudinous influences of an unregulated market. It was 
the virtual abandonment of any principle in taxation. But in 
justice to Hastings it must be said that the farming system, 
though theoretically indefensible, was authorised by the ancient 
and general usage of the country. 

It may incidentally be here observed, if only to show the 
wide contrast that separated the two countries on both sides of 
the waters, that it was just in the previous year that Adam 
Smith had published his epoch-making treatise, where he 
emphasised not only the need of an ethical principle equitably 
adjusting the tax burdens of the 'different classes, but also that 
of certainty as sine qua non of a well-devised tax-system. We 
are further told that in the same year (1777) North, in England, 
while framing his budget, was having recourse to this work 
for suggestions of an appropriate tax which would not only be 
productive but at the same time equitable.^ But Hastings 
refused to profit by its counsels for Francis indeed had actually 
quoted from the great economist the relevant passage as he 
entered his protest against the above system.* 

The new system began well. It produced in the first year 
(1776-77) a revenue of £139,012 which was greater than that 
of any of the years of the preceding scheme save 1773-74. But 
the sunshine of financial prosperity was to pass away too soon. 
In the second year the revenue fell off by more than GO per cent. 
There was a slight improvement in the third year. Then it 
began to decline again with great rapidity and in 1780-81 it 
had touched the bottom and stood at the very low figure of 
£8,427. It also appears that under the farming system the 
Mobughees (as the salt makers of Bengal were called) were 
subjected to very great hardships in the hands of the capitalist 
« 

^ S. Dowell, History of Taxation in England. 

® Sixth Report of the Select Committee, 1781*82. Extractof Port William Revenue 
CoDsultatioos, 5th Nov, 1776. 
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farmers.* This was only a necessary corollary of the vicious 
system itself. ’ 

Scheme after scheme had been tried and found wanting. 
At last Hastings ■ after long years of unsuccessful experiment, 
evolved a system that was to be stable. In all the more import- 
ant- features his system remained practically unmodified till the 
very last days when it was, as we shall have occasion to see, 
rendered inoperative by the complete disappearance of the local 
industry in the face of foreign competition. 

His scheme, commonly known as the agency system, was 
briefly as follows. A Controller was appointed, at the head of 
the Salt Department. Subordinate to him, there were to be 
Agents, civil officers of rank, in direct charge of one, and in a few 
cases of more, of the several agencies into which the salt produc- 
ing areas were divided. The function of the Agents was to 
settle with the Mobughees every year at the beginning of the 
manufacturing season the terms on which the latter would 
supply the salt. It was also their look out to do all that was 
necessary to maintain a steady and regular supply of salt and 
to guard against smuggling. The Mobughees could produce 
only on account of the Government. They were however 
allowed to retain for themselves a certain amount for their own 
consumption in which they were exempted from paying any 
tax. The salt was then stored at the Agency golahs from 
which it was disposed of to the wholesale merchants at a price 
fixed by the Government. 

The actual expense of manufacturing salt did, as was but 
natural, vary within certain limits from year to year. But, 
generally speaking, it cost Government eight, twelve or fourteen 
annas a maund according to differences in local circumstances 
regarding cost of labour,* facilities for obtaining fuel, and the 
situation of the manufacturing grounds with reference to the 
supply of brine. The sale price (Es. 2 a maund) fixed by the 

^ Ninth Report of the Select Committee» 1763. Vide Dr. J. G. 8inh4*B Economic 
Annals of Bengal* p. 188, for a glaring inetence of oppression quoted from BsTeridge'e 
District of Backerganj, 
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Govermnent was thus considerably above the actual cost of 
production so that the difference between the two approximately 
constituted the tax on salt. 

We should also bear in mind that due to the artificial and 
not infrequently injudicious selection of sites in the agency 
system, some of the agencies were quite uneconomical 'and 
would certainly have been abandoned, if production were left 
to the process of natural selection. So even when we make 
proper allowance for the more convenient supply of the interior 
by agencies scattered over a wide area, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that' the agency system in diverting production out of 
its natural channel and forcing it anywhere except the cheapest, 
tantamounted to the imposition* of an additional tax on the 
consumer without any corresponding benefit to the public 
exchequer. 

The agency system was eminently successful. In 1781-82 
the first year of its operation, the total revenue obtained was 
£296,013 and in 1784-86 it mounted up to £625,747, a figure 
that salt revenue had never reached before. So great was the 
complacency of Hastings that he compared bis acbievfement to 
the bloodless conquest of a kingdom.^ 

** The meftBure which produced this fund was Dot only of mj formation but under- 
taken against the judgment of all my coUeagoeB and barely suffered to pass with the 
reBpoDsibilityof it, at my own reiterated ioBtanoe, throwoesoluaively oumyBelfforitsBuooeat. 

The conquest of a foreign principality which has added half a million of pounds 
Sterling to the national income, a splendid extension of dominion and a large store of 
lucrative offices to ministerial patronage, though purchased with the blood of [thousands, 
maintained with an enormous expense of fortresses and military garrisons, and the hazard 
of national disgrace, with the loss of it, would have crowned the warrior, by whose 
fortunate valour it was won* with deathless glory; and votes of parliamentary thanks, 
bonfires and illuminations, would have proclaimed his praise and the public triumph . 
A bloodless accession of public income, gained by the silent operation of official arrange- 
ments, perpetuated in its duration, and fixed in its value by its inherence to tbe essence 
of tbe State itself unencumbered with military establishments and frontier defences, and 
ministering subsistenoe to a whole people, both in its immediate distribulioo at a oecessary 
of life, and by tbe returns of a foreign cocnmerce, is allowed to sinli j^inaotioed in the 
blended accounts of general treasury, because it was not produced by any of those 
efforts of tbe mind to which human pride has affixed tbe claim of renown, and In which 
every man appropriates to himself a share of tbe national glory." See Mamflireof 
Warren Hastings, pp. 127-28. 
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“ Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue.” 

W. B, Yeats. 

Jan., 1929. 

At some time or other over the adolescent mentality hovers 
the shadow of “ getting old, ” the spectre of deca^ and death. 
One may be in the very spring-tide of existence, enjoying unin- 
terrupted vitality and still-expectant ambition, yet suddenly be 
aware, to the astonishment of those who experience its reality, 
of the impending autumn of life, a prevision of the end towards 
which one is ever approaching. Of a surety this foreboding 
does not often cloud the healthy mind ; the Damocleian sword 
is all but invisible to our mercifully obtuse sensibilities. 

‘‘ The skies, they are not always raining. 

Nor grey the twelve month through,” 

sings the poet, and in our youth we are more given to dreaming 
delightful futures than brooding upon past failures or antici- 
pating new defeats. Yet, with all our hope, the subtle erosions 
of every day that eat into our lives become, of a sudden, all too 
apparent ; we see ourselves as one disfigured might behold for 
the first time unbandaged her once lovely face in the glass. 
Years of false comfort drop away from us ; we stand naked and 
shivering to the winds of time. And always before these emo- 
tional crises comes a perceptible lull in our activities. Perhaps 
we are lying outstretched orv the w’arm sands after bathing or 
staring idly through a window at drab skies ; may be we are 
sitting strangely calm after recent exultation, or merely pausing 
for a moment in the pursuit of our daily routine. But what- 
ever the complexion of our thoughts, or however contented we 
may have been up to that minute, is as inconsequent as the 

11 
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passage of a cloud in summer. Without warning the nameless 
horror confronts us. We are thrust into the presence of decay, 
of inevitable rottenness, and of death. We become terribly 
aware of our gross and uncertain physical texture. We can 
almost feel, with the invalid Thompson, “ the turn o’ the 
worm” beneath our ” appointed tod.” From a compact 
young person of twenty or so we are rapidly transmuted into an 
impermanent clockwork of ill-assorted bones and protoplasm. 
Heartbeats cease to be heartbeats ; they become a monotonous 
funeral knell. 

I have .known a multitude of otherwise happy hours marred 
by this sense of canker and ultimate dissolution ; mornings 
when the chance irritation of a broken tooth in the mouth has 
sufl&ced to annul the benison of early sunshine ; whole days 
spoilt by the thought of wearing spectacles, while one’s sighl- 
grows steadily weaker, until even strenuous discontent must be 
undermined and perish with old age. 

Then suddenly all these thoughts (though true enough in 
their time) are blown clean out of mind. We rejoice ; our 
insane appetites for existence lead us to wallow in Barbellion 
and Brook ; we ape bacchantic frenzies ; we forget that we are 
dying. ” Gold is the world, and my heart’s golden, ” we shout 
to a rejuvenated universe. Plans are made whereby we shall 
leave our mark on Time — we dream of fame, love and the 
satisfaction of great things achieved. Our new-found vitality 
(as though sagely uncertain of its present home) strives pitifully 
for some permanent establishment among the chiselled stone and 
chanted verses of art. We even resolve to take the fields of 
action by storm, to win our Waterloos instead of dreaming 
them ; though, idlers and weaklings as we are, born out of our 
“ due time, ” it is only too obvidus that we shall never have 
strength enough to elucidate our own halting reveries, much less 
act the Role Sjplendide to an admiring gallery. 

Like a sea-anemone in mid-current we sway in the tides of 
life, and like the anemone’s our little frenzies count for nothing 
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in the end. When our youth has flowed over us inaction alone 
remains ; we are left to wonder at* former melodramatic postures, 
to deplore those splendidly exuberant forces that promised us so 
much and gave so little, and to stand stifiSy erect with our time- 
frayed edges until neap tide and high tide alike lose significance 
to those who can differentiate no longer between them. 

June, 1929. 

Reading the above lines in the critical light of day, while 
trams rattle and jolt across rusty points [and car horns hoot 
plaintively down dirty, industrious streets, I realise how absurd 
it is for me to attempt to write in placid, close-wo^j§n sentences 
of emotional crises and swift spiritual experience. A young 
man’s ideas suffer change and moderation so swiftly ; almost, 
as it were, before the ink is Avell dry upon the paper. Posture 
succeeds posture and belief tramples upon belief ; and yet one is 
not, however vacillating or apparently affected, entirely trivial, 
entirely vain. The first attraction of youth surely lies in its 
prolific exuberance, in its often amusing efforts to find mental 
adjustment and that peace of mind which is its own denial. 

•9 

“ Through winter-time we call on spring 
And through the spring on summer call, 

And when abounding hedges ring 
Declare that winter's best of all; 

And after that there's nothing good 
Because the spring-time has not come — 

Nor know that what disturbs our blood 
Is but its longing for the tomb." 

That, as you may recall, is from Yeat’s “ The Tower. ” It is 
the work of a poet long past his first youth, a man of sixty and 
more, and yet how aptly it serves to illustrate the eternal youth- 
fulness of his emotions ! BUillicnce, vitality and pride are all 
there, as insistent and pronounced as ever they were. Few men 
indeed of his age can boast such unimpaired sensitivity and 
vehemence of thought and speech. Nor need one look far for 
the reason. 
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I believe that all those longings which attack us from time 
to time, such as nostalgia, the desire of possessing a wife or 
son, or the strange, formless urge of ambition, are but an un- 
conscious expression of our desire to make life static, whereas 
it flows over and about us so rapidly. We want to make life, 
or at least the pleasant side of life, permanent, eternal — and the 
w'ill is upon us to probe our experiences for some inner myste- 
rious meaning. 

And this meaning that we seek should, in one respect at 
least, be obvious. For, of course, they “ mean themselves ; ” 
and who shrill doubt what the end is to be when the means to 
that end nierit so much consideration and questioning in their 
own right alone? In youth our attitude is hopelessly and 
wisely pagan towards the abundant beauty of creation, and when 
old age has visited us and death comes upon us at least, let us 
hope that, without bringing justifiable accusations upon our- 
selves of sensuality and “ materialism,” we may echo the 
sentiments of Flecker’s Don Juan, 

“ Life was a ten-course banquet after all, 

And neatly rounded by my funeral. 


F. V. Wells 
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SANKARA ON THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT 

The term subject has been used in two entirely different 
ways in European philosophy, as the subject of knowledge, 
the knower ; and again, as the subject of a logical sentence. 
But JnatS or PramSta, which corresponds to the subject in 
the former sense, has no other meaning in Indian philosophy ; 
and when we use the term subject throughout our discussion, 
we mean the knower. 

t 

The first question we may ask is: Who is the subject? 
This question would not have much value in European philo- 
sophy, for it would generally be attributed to Mind except by 
a few philosophers like Plotinus, Wolfe, Kant and Bradley, but 
in Indian philosophy the claims of Manas and Atman to be 
called the subject have been discussed threadbare. In the 
Nyaya Sutra' and Vstsyayana Bhasya^ mind has been regarded 
as an organ of sense. Our organs of sense, like the eyes, 
etc., give us knowledge of the external world, while the mind 
which, is an internal organ of sense gives us know- 

ledge of such experiences as pleasure and pain. If we ask 
why should we assume an organ of sense for experiencing 
pleasure and pain, Vatsyayana has an answer for it. Nobody 
can deny that the organs have entirely distinct spheres of 
activity and one organ cannot give us knowledge outside its own 
sphere. The eye only gives colour, the ear gives sound only, 
but not vice versa. The same is true of the remaining three 
organs. If so, we can safely assert, he says, that none of 
these five organs can give us knowledge about pleasure and 
pain, though both of tltem must come through a source, an 
organ, which is the mind. 


* 8. X. 16-17. 

* i 3.1.17, 
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A similar view is held by the SSipkhya where it is called 
the eleventh organ. Tsvarakrsna in his Sainkhya KftrikS 
atter naming the five organs of jnana (viz., eyes, etc.), and the 
five organs of karma (viz., tongue, etc.), says that Manas is an 
organ which partakes of the characteristics of both sets, viz., 
the organs of jnSna, and the organs of karma.’ GaudapSda 
rIso commenting on this says that since it performs the action 
of the organs of jnana and karma alike, it belongs to both.^ 

The mind is, therefore, as much an organ of sense as 
the eyes, etc., the only difference being that the former is an 
internal orgap, while the latter are external. Sabkara also 
called the mind an though he does not adduce any 

argument in favour of this theory, for, perhaps, he assumed 
the arguments put forward by the Nyaya and Samkhya Schools. 

Now, it can easily be understood that those who look 
upon the mind as an organ of sense cannot call it the 
subject, for organs are means through which some other 
entity derives knowledge, or in other words they are the 
channels of knowledge for the Atman which is the subject. 
The real subject is what the Nyaya and Vedanta call ' Atman, 
and the Samkhya calls Purusa. Sankara also agrees with them 
'that the mind is not the real subject, the subject is other than 
the mind : “ sfg I I 

I ® Well the mind can think upon 
■ everything yes, it is so. Yet it cannot think upon things 
without a thinker. This statement clearly proves two things, 
•firstly, that the mind is only an organ and the mind ‘thinks’ 
.only in the sense in which the eye ‘sees’ ; secondly, that there 
is an entity, distinct from the mind, which is the real subject. 

Sabkara has another argument, which is characteristically 
iihis own, for refusing to call the mind the subject. ‘ The mind 


> Karika, 27. 

* Commentary to Karikd., 27. 

® Introduction to the Aitareya i‘*ha?ya, Ch. II. 
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is,' says Sadkara, as much an object of thought as anythiiK^ 
else, or in other words we know the mind as we know a 
stone or a tree. Now when, we know the mind, certainly 
there is an entity which knows. The very fact that the mind^ 
is known, shows that there is a knower, or in other words the- 
mind is an object for a distinct and different entity which 
is the subject. “ I 

I ” ’ The mind cannot be called the Atman because 
it is as much an object of thought as colour, etc., and so we 
cannot attribute the quality of a subject to the mind. This 
assertion proves firstly, that the mind is an objebt and not a 
subject ; and secondly, that the quality of the knower belongs 
to the Atman. The second deduction perhaps, requires some 
explanation. — Is mind then the Atman ? No. 

5^c2rnsrgwW’. — Because it cannot be called the subject. Why 
can it not be called the subject ? — 

Because the mind is an object of thought like colour, etc. 
The mind is not the Atman because it is not the subject ^ and 
it is not a subject because it is an object like colour, etc. 
It is clear, therefore, that Safikara refuses to call the mind 
Atman', because it is not the subject. He thinks that the 
Atman being the subject, the mind cannot be called Atmian 
because the mind is not the subject. 

From what we have seen above we can say that the Mind 
is an Organ of Sense, that it is an object of thought ; and also 
that since it is an Organ of Sense and an object of thought, it 
is not the subject ; and also that its being an organ and an 
object, points to an entity of which it is an organ and for 
which it is an object. Now, this entity, niz., the subject, we 
have seen, Sahkara identi^es with the Atman. The identi- 
fication of the Atman and the subject has been clearly stated 
in his Vedanta Sutra Bha^ya thus :• “ qar 

^ The word Atman means primarily the intelligent 


I 


Brbad&ra^yska Bhasya 4.8. 6. 


• 1,1.7. 
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being or knower. The Atman is thus, according to Safikara, 
the subject of knowledge. 

The subject being identified with the Atman, Jet us now 
enquire into the nature of the Atman as the subject. In our 
ordinary experience the subject seems to be an active agent — ^ 
One that sees or hears. ‘I see’ or ‘I hear’ being the ordinary 
form of experience, we are led to attribute some sort of activity 
to the ‘I’ that sees or hears. This sort of attributing activity 
to the subject, however, is denied both by the Sariikhya and 
the Advaita Vedanta, and the Purusha of the Sariikhya and 
the Atman of the Advaita Vedanta are not active agents but 
passive illuminators. According to the Samkhya, “The forms 
and images are,” as Dr. S. N..Dasgupta says, “only composi- 
tions or complexes of subtle mind-substance and are 
thus like a sheet of painted canvas immersed in darkness ; as 
the canvas gets prints from the outside and moves, the pictures 
appear one by one before the light and are illuminated. So it 
is with our knowledge. The special characteristic of self is 
that it is like a light without which all knowledge would be 
blind.” ^ The same view has been held by Safikata. The 
mental modifications (?f%) must be illuminated by the ever- 
shining light of the Atman before any knowledge is possible. 
Of course, this applies only to empirical knowledge and not 
to Intuition or Pratyaksa. To understand Sankara’s theory of 
the Atman as the illuminator of experience, we should first 
of all understand his theory of the Atman as ever-shining. 

Our ordinary experience is always temporal, ever-chang- 
ing. ‘ I hear’ is succeeded by ‘ I see,’ ‘ I see ’ by ‘I smell,’ 

‘ I am happy ’ by ‘ I am suffering ’ and so on. Our ordinary 
knowledge thus consists of series of cognitions which are 
short-lived, and supersede one another. Now the question is ; 
Is the jnSna of the Atman also, thus, ever-changing ? The 
Atman, the su<3ject of all knowledge, is undoubtedly the 


' Pr, S, N. Dasgupta, History of ladian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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possessor of suoh series of oosrnitions, and are we to take it 
that the jhana of the Atman, is fleeting, or that when we have 
no such stray cognitions, e.g., in deep sleep, the Atman is 
devoid of knowledge ? According to the Naiyayikas the 
Atman is not essentially intelligent but becomes intelligent 
only when in contact with the mind. Intelligence is only a 
quality of the Atman related to it by SamavSya. Uddyotakara, 
in his Varttika, having proved the existence of a permanent 
Atman from the recognition that is involved in desire, etc., 
attempts to prove it on another ground, viz., since desire, etc., 
are qualities, they require a substance which underlies them.* 
Prof. S. Radhakrishnan thus states “ As a matter of fact 
it is an unconscious principle (jada) capable of being qualified 
by states of consciousness. Consciousness cannot exist apart 
from the self, even as the brilliance of the flame cannot exist 
apart from the flame. But the soul itself is not necessarily 
conscious. Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul 
produced in the waking state by the conjunction of the soul 
with manas. It is an intermittent quality of the self.” A 
similar opinion is also held by the Vaise^ika school. 
The Nyiya Sutra says 

1®— “ Desire, aversion, effort, pleasure and pain and 
knowledge are the signs of a (permanent) Atman. Vatsya- 
yana explains this Sutra thus : What is desire ? Desire 
means that the man desiring having come into contact with 
a thing, experiences pleasure, and whenever in future he 
comes across a thing of the same kind he wishes to possess it. 
Aversion similarly means that after having felt pain from a 
thing for the first time, we avoid the thing in future. This 
is also true of pleasure, et^c. It means that our experiences 
cannot be explained unless we accept the Atman ; or in other 


^ Vfirttika on 1. 1. 10. 

• Prof. 8. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 149, 

• Nyftya Sfitra, 1. 1, 10, 
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words to explain desire, aversion, etc., we must admit recog- 
nition of different things and to explain recognition we must 
admit a permanent Atman. Thus far there is no difference 
of opinion with SaUkara. But when the Naiyayika and the 
Vaisefika declare that the Atman is not by nature intelligent, 
Sahkara cannot agree with them. 

To prove that the Atman is essentially intelligence, 
Sahkara depends entirely upon experience. The life of a 
man can be divided into three states : waking, dreaming and 
deep sleep. In our waking state the Atman is certainly 
conscious, and so also in our dreaming state. But the state 
of deep sleep is apparently a state of dark unconsciousness, 
and this may seem to justify the Nyaya-Vaisesika position 
that the Atman is not essentially intelligence, for in that case 
there would have been knowledge even at that state. But if 
we look a bit closer into the matter, we will see that even in 
such states as deep sleep and swoon, the Atman is conscious. 
To understand that we were unconscious in these states 
proves that we were at least conscious of our unconsciousness. 
Sahkara says in his Sutra Bhasya ; “ Even for him who main- 
tains that consciousness fails in those states, it is not possible 
to speak of a failure of consciousness not witnessed by con- 
sciousness.” ^ The states of deep sleep and swoon are not a 
negation of consciousness, but only an indefinite conscious- 
ness due to want of definite objects of perception, the organs 
of sense having ceased to function, ^ahkara in his Sutra 
Bhasya thus states : “iTSTT 

fq’Srrqr^ * Sankara in another 

place thus states, with equal clearness “ fqqqTHiqTf^lT- 
%W*ITW?IT, W ® Ip that state of deep sleep 

predominates ; and it is due to predominance of 


^ Quoted by Prof. 8. Badhakrisbaan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 158. 
» 3. 19. 

» 2, 3. 18. 
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that knowledge does not arise. Sankara states in his 
Upades'ashasrl that in that state the Atman cognises this 
To cognise means, perhaps, nothing more than the 
want of cognition of definite object. Vidyarapya Swgmi 
following Saflkara thus puts it : 

I w: l‘ When a man rises from 

deep sleep he thinks that he did not know any thing so long*. 
This awareness of ignorance is certainly due to remembrance. 
And as remembrance presupposes a fact of knowledge, we 
must admit that the Atman in deep sleep cognises ignorance.” 
Thus the Atman in all its three stages is neyer devoid of 
knowledge. 

Sankara proved the above theory in a different way in his 
Aitareya Bhasya. There are, he says, two kinds of gfes — the 
eternal gfe of the Atman, and the temporary ffe of everyday 
life.® The latter is due to contact with external objects 
through the organs while the former is not so. If we do not 
admit the two gfes then we cannot explain some of the facts 
of experience. There are many instances when a blind man 
dreams to have seen colours or when a deaf man dreams to 
have heard sounds, and if we do not admit the two gfes then 
of course we could not explain such phenomena. Safikara 
says : 

^ I® 

Let us now proceed to discuss Sankara’s theory of the 
Atman as the illuminator of all experience. The NySya 
theory of an unconscious Atman possessing knowledge at 
intervals cannot satisfy the demands of reason. The Nyaya 
is right in holding that our momentary experiences require a 
permanent Atman to explain them. Desire, aversion, etc., 
depend on recognition, and recognition depends on an entity 


^ P&Scadafii, 1. 6. 
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which is permanent throughout the experience series, but 
how can they at the same time hold that Atman is unconscious 
by nature? There are difficulties both metaphysical and 
epistemological. How can an unconscious substance become 
conscious? But this metaphysical difficulty we need not 
discuss. But so far as epistemology is concerned, the question 
is : Suppose the Atman finds a thing pleasant now, and after 
a lapse of intelligence for some time, it again comes across 
the thing, and it desires to possess it, how is such a desire 
possible ? The Atman’s first experience is, “ I experience 
X ” ; similarly its second experience is also “ I experience 
X.” But what we require for recognition is in the form r 
“ I that experienced X formerly, experience that X now.’* 
But such a recognition is not possible unless we admit that 
the “I” — the subject — had always been conscious of itself 
as “ I ” whether there had been any particular and definite 
object or not — in other words the Atman as subject of recog- 
nition must have been all along a conscious principle. The 
unity of our life is possible only if we admit the subjects, viz., 
the itman, to be by nature conscious, and to retain its con- 
sciousness under all vicissitudes. 

We have seen before that the mind is only an organ, and 
as such knowledge cannot belong to it ; we have just now 
seen that the fact of the unity of our experience demands that 
the itman as subject must be ever conscious a light that no 
storm can extinguish. The data of experiences pass through 
the organs to the mind and then are cognised by the Atman — 
and unless and until they are cognised by the Atman 
subject they can never be experienced at all. The very fact 
that they are experienced means that they are experiences 
for some one, and this some one we have seen is the Atman 
which is always conscious. This unfailing consciousness of 
the Xtman is wjhat is meant by the of the Atman ; 

and the details of empirical knowledge through sense organs 
or otherwise, are what Safikara calls the All our 
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experiences — “ I see,” “ I hear,” “ I smell,” and so on— are 
the experiences of one conscious individual, of the “ I.” The 
consciousness of the Atman as subject — of the ‘‘ I ” — is 
what makes possible all experiences. Sahkara states it in his 
Aitareya Bhasya thus : — |‘ 
The eternal consciousness of the Atman illumines or expresses 
the fleeting experiences which come from outside. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of the adventitious character 
of jnana of the Atman, is based upon a confusion. Ordinarily 
we think that the stray experiences are what constitute the 
totality of the jnana of the Atman as subject and completely 
forget that the stray experiences can become experiences of 
the Atman only if we admit the Atman to be always con- 
scious. When we have committed this mistake, it is very easy 
to say that when these stray experience s are there, the Atman 
is intelligent, and when they are not there, the Atman is non- 
inteliigent, and does not know anything, or in other words 
the Atman is unconscious. The fact, however, as we have 
seen before really is, that the Atman has no knowledge pf 
definite objects, though it is conscious. Sankara thus puts it; 

I ” * reason of the faulty theory 

that the Atman is not essentially intelligence but that its 
intelligence is adventitious, is due to the fact that the fleeting 
experiences are expressed by the eternal intelligence of the 
Atman. 

I have said above that the Atman is passive illuminator, 
and let us now see what is meant by calling the Atman passive. 
The term used by ^ahkara in the quotation cited just 

now,’ shows that in the ojigination of knowledge, what the 
Atman does is simply to express the stray data of experience 
which come through the mind. ‘Its function is simply to 

‘ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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express or illumine what is supplied by the mind. The data are 
made ready by mind for experi'dnce, and when they come into 
contact with the ever-shining consciousness of the Atman, 
knowledge results. Metaphorically speaking, as light illu- 
mines or expresses the objects near it, so also the light of 
consciousness expresses or illumines the mental modifications, 
and unless such an illumination takes place, knowledge does not 
arise. It may be said that knowledge itself is a sort of activity, 
as is found from the use of the verb “to know.’’ But ^ahkara 
denies that knowledge is an activity on the part of the subject. 

Let us now turn our attention to another important topic. 
The self-evident character of the subject has been emphasised 
by Sankara with as much insistence as by Descartes. To 
prove his position, Sankara took two lines. The one positive 
and the other negative. Like Descartes, he said that the sub- 
ject is self-evident because it cannot be denied. “One thing 
however,’’ says Descartes in his Methods and Meditation, 
“it is impossible to bring into question, viz., that I myself who 
exercise this doubting function, exist. There is one single 
point at which the doubter is forced to halt — at the dohbter, at 
the self-existence of the thinker. I can doubt everything that 
I doubt and in doubting I am.’’ In the same strain Sankara 
tells us ^ ‘ Nobody 

can say that the self does not exist or cannot be known. The 
reason is that nobody can discard the self which knows. — 
“ ^ To this reason is adduced another 

reason by way of amplification: “5ar 

l ” ® . Because the self denied is the self of the denier 
himself. To say at the same time that I who deny do not 
exist, is to contradict all human experience, to breathe hot and 
cold at the same breath. It may be a possible counter- 


* Sutra Bha^ya l.*l. 4. 
" Ibi'i. 

^ Ibid. 
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argument that these are all inferences and that the subject not 
self-evident, but inferred. Both Sahkara and' Descartes 
pated this possible objection and have given the same repljf : 
“ srg ^ ^ . .w«% 

the existence of the self may be inferred with the help of 
scriptures, and perception and inference, etc. No that is not 
so, replies Sankara ; “ because the self is self-evident.” 

” 5TT«iT5T*. ^..A11 logical enquiries, Sahkara proceeds, 

presuppose the self-evident character of the subject : “ 

waTfsT ® It is only when the 

self is established that one can begin logical enquiries.... No- 
body, Sahkara goes on, can try to know the object without 
first being sure of this subject as “ I.” ” sf 

I ” "...The self is 

thus prior to all intellectual activity the presupposition on 
which our intellectual activities rest, and is therefore self- 
evident. Descartes, like Sankara, tells us, “The principle 
” cogito ergo sum ” is not to be considered a deduction from 
the major premise, "Whatever thinks, exists.” I must first 
realise in my own experience that as thinking I exist, before I 
can reach the general conclusion that thought and existence are 
inseparable. This fundamental truth is thus a self-evident 
cognition. 

So far Sankara and Descartes walk together, but Sankara 
takes a different turn and gives us a new kind of argument 
in support of his position. This is what is known in European 
Philosophy as the Reductio ad Ahsurdum of the opposite 
position. Every activity of man has at its basis the idea of "I” 
as I do, I eat, I read and without this idea of " I ” no activity 
of any kind is possible. This is a fact of universal experience. 
If however we do not admit the self-evident character of the 


■ Gita BhS»ya, 2. 18. 
‘ Ibid. 

> Ibid. 

* Ibid, 
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self of the doer, the whole activity of the world — from the 
[•rattling of the fchikl to the multifarious and complex vocation 
of a genius — all fall to the ground ; we are confronted with the 
absurdity of declaring that there is no kind of activity in 
this world ^ I ” ^ 

The Atman as knower is, thus, according to Sankara, self- 
evident. Bradley is also of the same opinion. “ The real 
subject,” he says, ” is always felt.” To say that “ I who 
knows do not know myself ” is a worse sort of scepticism and as 
the Pahcadas'l says, ” It is like saying that I who talk have no 
tongue fcrei ST qsjT I sT fvarft 

sftisq I ” ' 

Prom another standpoint ^fikara may seem to contradict 
his first principle of the self-evident character of the subject 
when we are told that it is unknowable. The sage of the 
Upanisad had said: ” %5T fqsTTsflqTTI I ” How 

can we know him who knows? ” The knower, the subject, is 
unknowable. This may at first sight seem to be a strange 
contradiction after so much trouble to prove the self-evident 
character of the subject, ai'e we to believe that the subject is 
unknowable. But a careful study will reveal the great truth. 

The self of a man as the knower is, undoubtedly, a self- 
evident reality, a ‘felt reality,’ as Bradley called it, but 
nevertheless we cannot know it more than what we know. Thus 
far and no further. You know the self thoroughly well as tbe 
subject of empirical knowledge as but do not try to know it 
more. The subject, we have seen, is the presupposition of 
knowledge, and to turn thought into its presupposition is not 
possible. To use a simile, divorce from the context, it is as absurd 
as the attempt of a man, however plever, to mount his own 
shoulder. Sahkara has made an extremely sharp distinction 
between the self and the not-self, the Atman and Anatman ; the 


* /bid, 10, 60. 

* F&^cada^i 3. 20, 
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former means only the subject, and the latter anything but the 
subject. He definitely warns us against our tendency to make 
the subject an object of our thought. Try hotvever we may, there 
is always the subject which baffles our attempt to make it an 
object of our thought. The reason is simple enough, if it is 
stated — all our experience requires a subject, and when we turn 
our thought over into the subject we require another subject, 
and so on ad infinitum. In all our thinking, the subject is 
always to be posited. “What we want to know,” says Sahkara, 
“is the object and not the subject ” — ^ ^ ^ f^TTfUETT 
3n»Tf*T I* To make the subject an object of thought is a sheer 
contradiction. And if it is a fact, continues Sankara, that we can 
know only the object, then the subject can never be known : “ sf 

I ?nBn?v ^ 

^ ^ ” l “ As fire cannot burn itself, so 

the subject cannot know itself as an object ” — “ sT 

Sankara in his Taittirlya Bha§ya gives another reason 
which is of a negative character. Even supposing that the 
subject can be known, the subject becomes an object and we 
have no subject : “ TOWTWW: ” I ' If every 

piece of knowledge requires a subject, and if we assume that 
we know the subject, then an absurdity occurs inasmuch as 
we are to know the subject as an object without there being a 
subject to know ! Nobody can deny that knowledge requires a 
subject, but we have to deny this first principle of epistemology 
if we are to make the subject an object of thought. 

To get out of this difficulty a possible reply may be that 
the Atman has the capacity simultaneously to play the double 
part of a subject and an object. It has been argued above that 
the subject cannot know itself firstly because we are always to 

' Brhadara^yaka Bba^ya, 120» 14, 

* Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

^ * Taittirfya BhSyea 1. 28, 

13 
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posit a subject in every cognition and the subject always eludes 
our attempt to know it ; and secondly because if we go to make 
the subject an object of thought, we have no subject to know 
the subject as an object. It may be suggested that if we attri- 
bute to the subject the capacity to play the double part of a sub- 
ject and an object at the same time, then both these difficulties 
may be avoided. The subject will at once become the subject 
and put itself under examination as an object so that in one 
single experience we will have both the aspects. We shall be 
required neither to posit another subject for this cognition, nor 
will there be any difficulty for want of a subject when the sub- 
ject will try to turn its thought upon itself. 

Such a defence would have been possible if the subject and 
the object were complementary and not opposed. A thing may 
have different aspects if these aspects do not clash. But as in 
the present case the subject and the object are, by their nature, 
so opposed that we cannot attribute both of them to a single 
entity. The subject is, as we have seen, the Atman, and the 
Atman is a spiritual entity devoid of parts. To attribute two 
such opposed qualities as and is to bifurcate it. 

Sabkara in his Taittirlya Bhasya thus states : “ 

Trrassr v sr sr i sr f? 

l” ^ If it is said that the 
Atman as subject can think upon itself as an object, Sankara 
would say that the Atman as object is not the subject at all, 
but only an object, the real subject being the Atman that 
thinks. Supposing, however, that the Atman as subject can 
think upon itself as an object, then it is to be admitted that the 
Atman as subject and Atman as object are somehow related. 
If so, the difficulty arises, viz., that there must be two things 
before any question of relationship comes in. Relation there 
cannot be unless there are, things to be related. We are to 
admit then, th/it the Atman as subject is different from the 
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Atman as object, otherwise no question of their relationship 
comes in. In other words we are to accept thdt the Atman has 
two distinct parts, viz., the subject and the object. In this 
introduction to the Aitareya Bhasya Sankara says that if we 
hold that the subject can think upon itself as an object then : 
^ gw wrsn ^ ^ The Atman 

will be divided into two parts, the Knower, and the Known — ■ 
and such division of a spiritual entity is absurd. 

It has already been pointed out that it may seem a strange 
contradiction to call the subject, self-evident and unknowable 
at the same time. If the subject is self-eviderft, how can it 
be unknowable ? The contradiction, however, vanishes if 
we look deep into the matter. What is meant by the subject 
being self-evident is that we are aware of the subject as 
which is undeniable and which is the presupposition of all 
knowledge. The subject as is not unknown in this sense ; 
Sarikara frankly admits this in his Sutra Bhasya : W 
wm: wgjgg?ggf^ggcgT?i, ggrgigrgf^: i * 

If a thing is entirely out of human knowledge there can be 
no discussion about it. The Atman is thus known. But how 
is it known — it is not known by any act of knowledge but it 
is known of itself, it is self-evident. The subject is self-evident 
in the form of “I” (ggi?ig?ggfggg3T?l). Now comes the 
question, if so, how is it unknowable? The reply is that it is 
known as and in any other form it is unknowable. But 
if we wish to know anything more about it — more than 
gg^ g^ g gig — we must take it as an object of thought which, how- 
ever, we have seen Sankara denies to be possible. The 
subject is, thus, known as as the subject, but unknown 
and unknowable in any other form of empirical knowledge. 
The subject is known to the subject as the subject but never 
as an object. In this sense, therefore, there is no contradiction 


' Introduction to Ch, II. 

* Introductioi) to Sutra Bhasya* 
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in calling the Atman as subject as self-evident and unknowable 
at the same time'. 

In continuation of this discussion we should now take 
note of an important point. The subject and object we have 
so long found to be opposing each other. They are so hetero- 
geneous that the subject can never be the object, nor the 
object, the subject. But from the opposition, definite hostility 
is but one step. 

Knowledge depends on the two factors subject and object 
and these two we have found to be uncompromisingly hetero- 
geneous. If* the subject is thus opposed by a heterogeneous 
object, then we can say that it is limited by the object. 
The subject cannot do without- the object, yet it cannot cease 
to be opposed by the object. And if we look deeper, this 
limitation is but bringing about a change in the subject. The 
subject as it was before it was opposed by the object, is 
not the same after it was opposed by the object — ‘ S ’ is not the 
same as ‘ S-0.’ 

The same is the case of the subject in relation to 
knowledge. Empirical knowledge is the result of the union 
of subject and object, and it is quite a new element. The 
subject is as much different from empirical knowledge as 
from the object — the subject possesses knowledge. The 
subject can never become knowledge, nor the knowledge 
subject. Subject and knowledge are as much heterogeneous 
as subject and object. The subject, because it is a subject, 
cannot do without knowledge ; yet, here also, it cannot cease 
to be opposed by knowledge ; or in other words, it is limited 
by knowledge. The question of a change in the subject comes 
up here as well. The subject as it was before it was opposed 
by knowledge is not the same subje'ct after it was opposed by 
knowledge. — ‘ S ’ is not tlie^same as “ S-K.” 

To understand this clearly let us revert to the theory of 
Eternal Knowledge of the Atman, the real subject, 

as explained before. If the consciousness of the Atman is 
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eternal, there is then no necessity on the part of the Xtman 
for further empirical experience which is aliefa to it. But if 
somehow it has to acquire empirical experience (as Sahkara 
says, under the influence of avidya), then we cannot but 
admit that the constituents of this empirical experience, viz., 
object and knowledge, limit it and change it, as already 
explained. 

It may be said that ini knowledge we are not justified in 
creating such an antagonistic relation between the subject 
on the one hand and the object, and the knowledge thereof 
an the other, for knowledge is a whole in which the three 
constituents of subject, object and knowledge are harmoniously 
related. But such a criticism does not apply. The Atman, 
Sankara’s subject, is Eternal consciousness, and why then 
should it be the subject of empirical knowledge? and if it 
becomes so, it is confronted with two aliens, viz., object, and 
the knowledge thereof. 

The subject is thus limited and changed by the other 
two constituents of empirical knowledge. The three consti- 
tuents .of knowledge are .not, therefore, in quite friendly 
terms. Sankara thus states in his Taittiriya Bhasya 
^ ’W*T-Vnwit “ The subject is limited by knowledge 

and object.” In the same Bhasya he further adds : 

^ “ changed by being the subject of knowledge.” 

This theory of Sankara requires special notice because 
it has momentous influence upon his philosophy, and has served 
to be the bone of contention between the two of the mightiest 
minds of India — Sankara and Ramanuja. It is easy to see 
that one who holds that in knowledge the subject is 
limited and changed by the object and knowledge, cannot 
predicate the quality of knower in the empirical sense 
to Brahman; for in that case B*rahman would also be limited 


’ 36. Taittiriya Bhasya 1. 28. 
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and changed by the object and knowledge. EamSnuja, how- 
ever, found it nbcessary on different grounds to attribute this 
quality to Brahman, Sankara clearly states his position in 
the Taittiriya Bha^iya, part of which has been quoted above : 
wswRTts ^ ^ “If 

Brahman is a subject of knowledge, it is limited by object 
and knowledge, and not unlimited.’’ Further in the same 
Bhasya : trisniTfecf ^ I " “If 

Brahman is a subject, then it is changed by being the subject, 
so how can it be existent, and unlimited?’’ We have explained 
above the meaning of the two statements beforehand, and 
perhaps no explanation is necessary here. What is clear, 
however, is that Sankara’s Brahman is not a subject. 

Satindrakumar Mukhbrjee, 


‘ Ibid. 
' Ibid. 
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India 

Old temples, old Gods, old faiths, old India ! . 

Even an alien, such as I, may know the glamour 
Of your charm ; the magic of your burning breath 
In languid day, or moon-drenched Tropic night; 

The tumbled grandeur of old ruins, neglected 
Temples, choked in jungle-growth, where cobras 
Slither through the gloom, and the mocking moon 
Looks down on scenes forlorn; gay markets, filled 
With light, and seething ’neath the molten sun; 
Sweet breath of flow’rs and incense, mingled with 
Decay and death; dim water-ways, that thread 
A winding path beneath the boughs of tangled 
Green, where brown men pole their age-old craft 
And sing their plaintive songs of Ind; wide 
Spacious plains of palm, and paddy-fields; roads 
White with dust that countless feet have trod; 
Tinkle of bullock-bell, and camel-caravan. 

And throngs of pilgrims bound on unknown quests; 
Great mountains, reaching to the skies, and touched 
With glory in the sun-set’s kiss; snow-capped. 
Majestic and remote, enchanted Himalayas, 
Ramparts of the North; jungle and plain, and 
Wooded-hill; and all the far-flung beauty 
Of a land as old as Time, as secret and aloof. 

Whose Past dreams on in visions of to-day. 

To a Hindu^ Image 

You, 0 Hindu god of bronze, fantastic,* 

Many-armed and strange, and placed within my 
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Ordered modern room, have filled the air with 
Pictures from an ancient Past. I hear the 
Throbs of drums growing nearer in the gloom; 
Thin plaintive notes of flutes and cymbal’s clash 
And tinkling ankle-bells; I breathe incense, 

The scent of jasmine, spice and sandal- wood; 

I see the flaring torches light the skies 
In dim processionals of ghosts; I hear 
The minor chant of devotees, wrapt in 
Fanatic faith and marching to the rim 
Of some dark river where the mystic rites 
Of immemorial cults and fetishes 
Endow the ardent worshippers with grace. 

I see the coloured throngs move through the night 
To templed-courts, where mighty Kali Mai 
Holds sacrifice in blood; I feel the spell 
Press close and closer on my heart as the 
Spectral hordes pass by intent on Puja 
And all the symbols of their creed, and in 
The pageant pious priests uphold a god 
On velvet pall en wreathed with flower-chains. 

I see that the god is the same as you. 

My little bronze image that I hold here 
Captive now and silent within my room. 

0 ugly and enigmatic idol, 

What was the power you wielded that bound 
Men’s hearts in slavery to your errant whims? 

Be not lonely here with me, 0 image 
Of an antique land, for still about you 
Is the charm that lingers through the ages 
And clings forever to an alien faith. 
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The Sacred Bo-Tree 

Sacred Bo-tree, in your benignant shade, 

Have gathered pilgrims, seekers after light. 

The sages, saints and worshippers, to talk 
Most learnedly of Buddha and his path 
To Peace. You have heard these grave discussions 
On Nirvana and the bliss of Cosmic 
One-ness, and seen the changing throngs of men 
Who come and go for a brief hour of life, 

All dust to-morrow, who were men to-day. 

How ypu must weary of their wise pretence; 
Perhaps ’tis well for them you cannot speak 
To break the futile dreams of all the men 
Who mutter mantras in your shade, nor tell 
Them of life’s secrets that they fain would know. 
What matter? You know that all prayers are good, 
Whether to Buddha, Brahma, Ahmad, Jove 
Or God. Alike the day of worshippers; 

Perchance all find the answer to their quests 
While lotus-lilies dream on temple-pools 
And glamour lingers in the hearts of men. 

All prayers point Heav’nward; would 

that they knew this 
As well as you, serene and mute Bo-tree ! 

Lily S. Anderson 
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A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE MTMIMSA 
THEORY OF SOUL FROM THE 
BUDDHIST STANDPOINT 

The Mimamsaka philosopher conceives the self (Straan) as 
an eternal, continuous principle of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, and as self-subsisting and self-revealing like light. ^ But 
as the Self is not anything distinct from the faculty of intellect 
(buddhi), as the Sahkhya school affirms, it is held to be a 
dynamic principle incessantly changing with the change of 
states, yet maintaining its identity intact throug^h all its diverse 
stages of transition. The dual character of change and conti- 
nuity is not incongruous in the least, as it is observed in the 
case of a serpent, which remains identical in the midst of its 
various changes of posture. The serpent remains a serpent, 
whether it is coiled or erect or extends itself. Likewise the self 
remains the self as consciousness unmodified through all the 
different states of pleasure or pain, which happen to it in its 
career through metempsychosis. It neither totally disappears 
with any of its passing states, as the Buddhists hold, nor does 
it remain absolutely unmodified, as the Naiyayikas would have 
us believe. In the Buddhist’s theory of total destruction, there 
would arise the fallacy of lost deserts (krtanasa) and unearned 
enjoyment (akrtagama), and in the Naiyayika’s doctrine of 
absolute unchange, the transitional experiences of pleasure and 


* “ fttma kena praka^yate. Atmanaiva praka^yo’yam atm® jyotir itiritam ’* 

S. V. p. 725, si. 142. 

also, ** svasamvedya^? sa sambhavati, nasavanyenS 6akyate dra§^um, asakyatvacca nasavapi 

iakyate nidariayitum Parepa na grbyata ity atrflpi Brahma^am bhavati, ' agrhyo na 

hi grbyata ’ iti pareija na grbyata iti ttdabhiprayametat, kuta^?, svayamjyotistiavacan&t ” 
SabarabhSflya, p. 22, ^1. 1 and 20. ‘ The self is self-cognisable and cannot be cognised by 

another. The Br&bmaQa text, which speaks of it as incognisable, is to be understood in 
relation to other subjects and not to its own self, otherwise the text which speak's of it as 
the self-shining light would be unmeaning.* 
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pain would be unaccountable/ So the two extr’emes of absolute 
change and absolute continuity are to be avoided and the 
Mimamsaka accordingly defines the Self as a continuity, subject 
to change of states and moods/ The agent and the enjoyer 
both are the continuing self and not the changing moods, which 
have no independent status of their own. So there is no appre- 
hension of the fallacy, which threatens the Buddhist position.® 
The existence of the self is a matter of direct proof, being 
clearly attested by recognition of the ego-principle in such judg- 
ments as ‘ I know,’ ‘ I have known,’ and so on. This gives 
the lie direct to the doctrine of selflessness of thp Buddhists. ‘ 
Besides, the no-soul theory fails to explain the egoistic reference 
in our knowledge. What is indeed referred to in the judgment 
‘ I know ’ by the I-cognition ? The ‘ I ’ refers to the knower 
and the issue is whether the knower is the self or the momentary 
cognition, which perishes irrevocably in the second moment. 
If it is the self, the whole history of consciousness is at once 
put on an intelligible basis. If the momentary cognition is 

^ Sj&tam by atjantana^s bi krtana^akrtagamau. 

Sukb«dul;^kbidibboga6ca naiva ayad ekarupi^ab. 

8. V.. p. 694. 

’ Tasmftd ubbayabanena vyavrttyanugamatmakab. 

Poru^o'bbyupagantayya^ kui^daladii^u sarpavat. 

8. V., p. 696. 

” Na ca kartrtvabbokrtve pumso’yaatbSsamfiBrite. 

Teuavastbavataa tattyat kartaivapnoti tatpbalam. 

8. V., p. 695, Bl. 29. . 

Compare tbe following obaervations of Partbasaratbi Misra regarding tbe statement of 
the scholiast that ‘ tbe self and cognition (buddbi) are eternal and directly perceptible,’ 
which raises a difficulty, as in the Mlmamsa theory of knowledge cognitions are not amenable 
to perception but can be known by inference. Partbasaratbi solves the difficulty by saying 
that cognitions as tbe moods of tbe self are imperceptible and transitory, but here the 
word ‘ bud4bi ’ stands for tbe self, which is both eternal and perceptible, as it is conscious- 
ness itself (and as such aelf>cognising or^elf. revealing). 

Nanu caitanyasyapratyak^atvat katbam pratyak^avacanam, satyaib, citisaktir aprat- 
yak^S, atra tu caitanyasvabhavab pramataiva |)uddbisabdeDocyate. sd ca pratyak^o 
nityasca, tasya jfiflnakhyo vikaro’pratyak^o ’ nityaii ceti.’ S. V., Nyayaratnakara, 866. 

* Ten&sm&t pratyabbijfianat sarvalokavadbaritat. * 

fJairfitroyavadab&dbas syat. 

S. V.,^p, 724. 
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.believed to be the subject, the whole thought-life becomes 
shrouded in an inexplicable mystery. We can possibly conceive 
the knowing subject to consist in either (1) the existing cogni- 
tion, or (2) the past cognition, or (3) both, or (4) the series. 
In the first alternative, the judgment should be in the form ‘ I 
know ’ and not ‘ I have known,’ because the present cognition 
did not exist in the past. In the second alternative, the judg- 
ment will be ‘ I have known or did know ’ and not ‘ I do 
know,’ because the past cognition does not persist in the pre- 
sent. The third alternative equally falls to the ground, because 
t le past and the present do not co-exist and so there can be no 
reference to an identical Self. The fourth alternative cannot be 
entertained either, as the series is an unreal fiction and has no 
existence outside the individual' moments. So the subjectivity 
of the momentary cognition in all its alternatives being ruled 
out of court, the ego-consciousniess must be supposed to refer to 
an eternal ego-principle, the underlying, continuous self, which 
can become the subject of the past, present and future judg- 
ments.^ That this subject is an eternal principle is proved by 
the following arguments : The subject of the past ego-judg- 
ment is the subject of the present judgment also. Because, it 
is referred to equally by the past and the present ego-judgment. 
Or, the past and present cognitions in a particular subject-series 
do certainly relate to an identical self, because they all have a 
reference to a common subject.* 

It may be legitimately urged that if the self is an eternal, 
unitary principle, then cognition (buddhi) also will become 
eternal and one, as the latter is regarded by the MlmSrhsakas 
to be identical with the self. But this is plainly opposed to 
their theory, as the scholiast Sahara expressly states that 


* Vide T. S., «8. 229.37, and 8. V.. pp. 719-24. 

* Vyatftahaftkrtificadyo jfiatadjapy anuvartate. 

*Ahaifapratyay»^amyatvid idanintanaboddhrvat.—S. V., p. 831, T.8., Si. 238. 
Ekasant&nasambaddbajnatrahampratyayatvata^. 

HyaBtanftdyatanftl? sar?e tulyartha ekabuddbivat.— 6. V., p. T. 8., SI. 240. 
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cognition is momentary and does not last up to the moment of 
another cognition. It also goes against Jaimini’s position, who 
defines perception to be a cognition, which is originated by 
sense-object contact. Certainly origination does notcongrue 
with its eternity. Moreover, if cognition is one simple entity, 
the six-fold classification of prama^as will have no ‘meaning. 

Kumarila has anticipated these objections and says that the 
Self and cognitions must be admitted to be one and eternal fact, 
as cognitions have no existence outside the self. The multipli- 
city of cognitions is not due to any intrinsic diversity of nature, 
but is purely accidental, being superposed by the diversity of 
objective data.* It cannot be urged that the intellect, being one 
and eternal and having no constitutional diversity, should cog- 
nise all the cognisable objects in one sweep and not in succes- 
sion, Because though its cognising capacity is present intact 
for all time, it cognises only those objects that are presented to 
it tlirough the sense-channel. And this is due to the limitation 
of the physical organism, in which it is imprisoned for the time 
being in consequence of its past deeds. That permanent effici- 
ency afid occasional functioning are nsit inconsistent is proved 
by tiie behaviour of natural objects as well. We know fire 
possesses permanent capacity for combustion; but this capacity 
comes into play only when combustible objects are thrown into 
it. A clean mirror and a spotless crystal have the natural apti- 
tude for catching the reflection of all material objects; but they 
reflect the image of those objects only, which actually come 
within their range. ^ So the self, which is held by us, unlike 
the SaPkhya philosophers, to be identical with the cognitive 


\ BuddhXnam api caitanyasvftbhavyat purusasya ca. 

Nityatvam ekata ce 9 ts bhedas Ju vtfayfi^rayab.— S. V., p. 833, T. S., 61 242. 

^ Svarupepa yaih& vahnir nityam dabanakarmaka^. Upanltam dahaty artham 
dabyaih uanyarh ua cftnyatha YathS v§, daiy^apalji svaccho yatha ca ephatiko’malah. 
Yadyan nidhiyate dravyarh taochayam pratipadyate. Tathaiva DityacaitaDy&b 4 )umarhso 
dehavrttayab- Grbpanti karanSnitan rupadin dhfrasau mata. S.V., p, 834, slg. 405*407. 
Of. * aa bi iaktir astHy et&vata sarvada k&ryam kartavyam, 4aktasySpi sahakSnsScivya* 
8aoDidbyapek9SlambaueDa kfiryakarapakramopapatteb.’ Nyayaratn&kara, p. 834. 
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faculty (buddhi), cognises those objects alone, which are present- 
ed through the medium of sense-organs, though it is, by its 
very nature, all-pervading and all-cognisant, being conscious- 
ness itself.* The cognitive faculty too, being one with the 
self, is equally eternal, but appears to emerge and disappear 
like a perishable entity owing to its association with the sense- 
organs, whose activities are perishable. The limitation of its 
cognising capacity is also due to the limitation of the sense- 
organs, whose powers are circumscribed by their very constitu- 
tion. The eternal nature of the intellect, or the Self for the 
matter of that, is however proved by the continuity of its con- 
scient nature through all the diverse acts of knowledge. The 
diversity, as has been observed before, is that of the data and as 
such is purely accidental. Those thinkers (the Buddhists), who 
concentrate their attention on and thus emphasise the diversity 
of contents, are deluded into thinking that consciousness is a 
varying manifold. But they obviously ignore the aspect of real 
continuity, which becomes apparent when the diversity of con- 
tents is overlooked, and so are liable to the charge of partial 
observation.^ It is, therefore, as a matter of logical necessity 
that we shall have to postulate the existence of the self as an 
eternal principle, consisting of pure consciousness, and as all- 
pervading, capable of tenanting any number of bodies in its 
course of metempsychosis.® 

The Buddhist observes that the Mimarasaka’s conception 
of the self or consciousness as an identity in 
® diversity, or a continuity in change, savours 
of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons. 
Diversity, it is alleged, belongs to the objective data and not to 
the consciousness in its own right. So continuity is its essential 

• Ibid. 

* Siiveti nooyate buddhir arthabh^danuBanbliil). Na castyapratyabhijfiSiiamartha- 
bhede*nuj)»6rite. 8, V , p. 835, el. 410. 

® Juaua^aktiavablfilvo’to nityab sarvagatah puman. Dehantarak9ainab kalpyab 
ao'gaochaa oeva yok9yate. 8. V., p. 707, ^1. 73. Vide Nyayaratnakara for a detailed 
tioD of the logical neceaaity. 
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nature and diversity is only an accidental superposition of 
the objective data. But what about the illusory perception of 
elephants, horses and the like in a place, where they do not 
actually exist? The diversity of cognitions in these circum- 
stances cannot be explained away by reference to objective data, 
which do not certainly exist in the place and time concerned. 
But we forget that Kumarila holds that even such abnormal 
experiences as dreams and illusions are conversant about real 
objective facts, which, however, arepresented in a wrong spatio- 
temporal relation.* So here too the diversity of consciousness is 
due to the influence of objective data. But this’ is cleverness, 
par excellence ! The time and place, to which these experiences 
refer, admittedly do not belong to the data of these experiences, 
even granting that these data are real objects. But why should, 
we humbly enquire, these data, real facts that they are, appear 
in a place and time which are apparently not their own ? At 
any rate, the time and place in question are unreal impositions 
of the imagination. If you hold that the time and place also 
are real facts, only they are presented in a different setting, the 
past being confounded with the present and the distant with the 
near, we cannot help believing that you have parted company 
with common sense and reason. How can anything be present- 
ed as another, or in a setting which is actually different from 
its own ? If that be the case, anything could be presented as 
any other thing and we must withhold our trust in the eviden- 
tiary value of our knowledge. The result will be confusion and 
the death of all selective activities, which can proceed on the 
basis of real distinctions, really discriminated.^ 

‘ Svapnadipratyaye bdhyadi sarvatb* na hi ne*yatie | SarTatrilambanaib bSbyadk 
de^a-k'M&nyatbatmakam I S-V., p. "2^%, 41. 107^ to lOSJ. Cl. ‘ bhayameva detSatare 
kalantare va’nubbutam eva svapoe smaryama^ani dogava^at sannihita-de^ak&la-vattaya- 
vagainyate, ato’trapi na bahyabhava iti*. N. R.^ pp. 242-43. 

’ Nanu tadde^asambffndbo naiva tasficb tathSati tat | Kimiti pratibb&s|nte tana 
rupepa tatraca 1 T. S., 41. 251. C/. * na by anyena rupenSnyasyt pratibb&aanaib ynkta* 
matipaa8a6g«t. Bvam bi sarvanaeva jflanaili sarvavigayaiii prasajyeta. Tata4ca pratU 
niyatftrthavyavaithoccheda eva eyat*. T. S. P., p. 101, 
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Kumarila, again, cannot regard these experiences as 
objectified ideas, as ideas, according to Him, are destitute of 
articulate forjns, which, he opines, can belong to objects and 
not to ideas/ And these objects, are certainly absent in the 
place, where they are actually experienced. The plea of the 
presentation of real objects in a wrong spatio-temporal setting 
has been beaten hollow. So it must be admitted that these 
experiences are absolutely independent of objective data and are 
purely subjective (niralambana). The diversity of conscious- 
ness, therefore, is intrinsic and real and not due to the acciden- 
tal association of the data. And this diversity being incom- 
patible with continuity, consciousness, or the self for that 
matter, must be accounted as diverse and discrete, in other 
words, fluxional.^ It may be contended that though the indi- 
vidual cognitions, that vary at every moment, may be fluxional, 
still the subject, of which they are so many passing moods or 
states, does continue unchanged and unmodified as conscious- 
ness. But this is mere quibbling with words. Consciousness 
and cognition are the same thing ; they differ only in name. 
Certainly difference in name alone does not connote difference 
in nature. If consciousness is eternal and unchanging, cogni- 
tions also will be the same. If cognitions are allowed to be 
momentary, consciousness also will be momentary, as conscious- 
ness and cognitions have been proved to be identical and things 
identical cannot logically be supposed to have mutually contra- 
dictory characters.® And the identity of consciousness and cog- 
nitive states has been admitted by Kumarila also. 

^ Bhavanmate bi n&karo buddher babyastu varpyate | 

Na vivak§itade6e ca gajaya^tyadayah sthita^ | T. 8., §1. 252. 

Cf. ‘ Ik«rav&D babyo’rtho Dirakara buddbir iti vacan5t | T. S. P., 101. 

® ‘ Tatafica yaddesakalaBambaddhas te gajad'aya taddesasambandbitvenaiva prati- 
bhftseran. Svavirabipi tu desantare kalantare ca kimiti praiibhaaaute. Tasman niralauj- 
bana evaite pratyayab paramSrtbato’ sdmkir^aBvabb&vadcalatmaoa^ca kadaeitkatvad iti 
siddbam ;^tatBvabb&vaBy^ ca pumso * nityatvSnekatve ca siddbe.' Op, cit. 

^ Sy&n matam pratyayas tasya puru^asya dbarmaf^, tena tasya bbed’epi na ^umso 
bbedo dbarmitvat tasyati. Tad ayuktam. Pratyayad caitanyain buddbir jnfloam itya- 
narthantaratvat. Na bi ulmabbedamatre^a vastun^m svabbavo bbidyate. Kiib ca 
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_ The absence of objective data in illusions and dreams 
thus proves fatal to the continuity of the self, as propounded 
by Kumarila. It also demolishes his theory of knowledge, 
which holds that knowledge is imperceptible per se. Because, 
the contents of illusions, being purely subjective facts, are not 
distinct from the cognitive consciousness, and unless conscious- 
ness is self-cognised, the contents also cannot be cognised, being 
identical with the former. So what is presented in illusion is 
nothing but a projection of subjective ideas (which are but the 
copies of external data imbibed in previous perceptions) . And 
consciousness being self-luminous, the idea reveals ftself ; but as 
this idea is nothing distinct from consciousness, illusion is held 
by us to be a case of self-presentation or self-intuition (atma- 
khyati). Kumarila’s theory of knowledge ignominiously fails 
to render an account of these experiences, because consciousness 
being eo ipso imperceptible in his theory, illusion cannot be 
regarded as experience of a subjective idea, as idea and con- 
sciousness are not distinct entities. On the other hand, it 
cannot be regarded as a case of objective cognition either, since 
the object is absent.^ 

Moreover, if all-cognising consciousness is present intact 
and for all time, then, what is there to prevent the appearance 
of all the cognitions at once? If the cognition of sound is the 
self-same cognition that apprehends taste, colour or the like, 
then these cognitions should arise all at once, because the cog- 
nitive consciousness is present with its efficiency unimpaired. 
If, however, the sound cognition is not admitted to be same 
with other cognitions, you yourself admit diversity in 

naraabh’ede’pi te^am pratyayanam caitanyatmakam * ekam anugamirQpam if^ameva. 
Tasya ca caitanya-sySbhede pratyayaniSn api tatsvabhavanam avibbaga eva, anyathA hi 
viruddhadharmadhyaBad aikftntiko bheda eva syat. Op. cit, 

‘ ‘ Etenaiva niralambanapratyayapratipadafiena apratyaksatvam buddhet? pratyuk- 

tam. Tatbabi-sa parisphuraDD^^karo oa bahyo gaj^dir iti sadhita^, tataiSca tarif tathft 
parisphjrantam akaram fttmabhutameva pratipadyamana buddhaya^^ svayacbprak&^aril* 
palvftt BvaBamvidrupa^? eiddhyanti’— T» S. P., p. 101, under 61. 252, 

15 
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consciousness. The example of fire is not relevant at all, because 
fire has not the power to consume everything at all times ; had 
it been otherwise, the whole world would have been reduced to 
a heap of cinders. The truth of the matter is that fire develops 
its combustive power only in association with a combustible 
substance, and it is for this reason that simultaneous combus- 
tion of all things does not take place. As regards mirror and 
crystal etc., they too are fluxional and so change every moment ; 
and when related to objects like blue lotus and the like, they 
develop the power of reflecting their images. If they remained 
constant and unmodified in their nature, they would either 
reflect the images always or not at all. Moreover, the use of 
the imagery of the mirror and the crystal as an aid to the 
understanding of the nature and functioning of consciousness 
is out of place and only obfuscates the matter at issue. 
Because, the image, that is supposed to be superimposed on the 
surface of the mirror, is only an appearance and not a real 
thing. It cannot be supposed that the image is a real object 
that effects an entry into the body of the mirror, because 
mirror is a compact substance and not porous, and two corporeal 
substances cannot occupy the same space, which is, however, 
felt to be the case. The crystal, too, does not enclose within 
itself the image of an object. This is evidenced by the fact 
that though in association with a scarlet flower it looks red 
when seen from the front, it is found to be entirely white by 
persons looking at it from two extremities. And even if this 
receiving of image had been real, the receptive crystal would 
vary with every single act of reflection. So the image and its 
reflection must be set down as an unreal appearance, occasioned 
by the peculiar nature of the receptive substances concerned. 
But this reception of image is out of the Question in conscious- 
ness, because no illusion is possible with regard to its own self. 
Since* the image reflected in consciousness will be identified 
with it, consciousness itself will be infected with illusion and 
there being no other consciousness t(j apprehend it, the illusor\- 
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image will remain unknown. . Neither can it be known by 
itself, as consciousness is eo ipso imperceptible; nor can it be 
cognised by another consciousness as consciousness is regarded 
as one identical entity. The false appearance of the image 
in a crystal or a mirror, however, is not an unlikely pheno- 
menon, because the mirror and its cognition remain distinct 
and separate. But in the case of consciousness, the basis of 
reflection and the cognising subject being one, the illusion cannot 
possibly be felt. In the Buddhist theory of illusion, however, no 
such difficulty arises, as the particular illusory cognition emerges 
with the stamp of illusion as an altogether novel phenomenon 
under the influence of its proper causes and conditions and being 
self-cognisant, illusion is felt. But as consciousness is held 
to be an eternal substance in the Mimamsa system, Eumarila 
cannot accept this explanation offered by us.* 

The coutinuity of conscient nature in all the different cogni- 
tions and feelings has been interpreted by Kumarila as proof 
of the permanence and unity of consciousness per se. But 
by adopting this view Kumarila ignores the diversity of 
contents,’ which is very real and which cannot be explained 
away as accidental superposition of objective data, as in illusion 
and dream there are no objective data, but diversity is still 
there. The conclusion is irresistible that the different cogni- 
tions, the diverse units of experience are absolutely distinct and 
discrete entities and have no underlying unity in them. The 
feeling of unity of our conscious life must therefore be explained 
by reference to a fundamental character, which characterises the 
diverse knowledge units without an exception ; and this funda- 
mental characteristic is to be found in their common difference 
from ■ non-conscious entities. The unity or homogeneity of 
consciousness is thus a negative conception at bottom ! 

t 

‘ Vid$^ T. 8. and the pafljika, Sis. 269-262. 

* Abodharupabhedam tu samaoam 8arvabuddhi9u. 

Arofya pratyabhiifi*nam ninatve’pi pravarttate.-Ibid, si. 268 . 

C/. * ataiyam caitad vijfieyam-YaQ ninSbva eva sati vijatlyaYyivrfctikftam ebat 
prabyabhija*nam na panar ananatva Tabha hi niralambanasa samaropabuddhim 
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If the self be am eternal, uniform principle of the Mimamsa 
pattern, then, there could be no diversity of states, such as 
pleasure, pain and the like in its nature. If on the other hand 
these diverse states really appertain to the self, then the self 
must forfeit its uniformity and eternality. In order to avoid 
this unpleasant predicament, Kumarila has come forward with 
his theory that the self is neither absolutely uniform nor 
absolutely variable. Thus, though the self passes through 
diverse states of pleasure and pain and is variable to that extent, 
it does not abandon its substantiality and conscient nature, but 
maintains its existence all throughout its chequered career. As 
regards the states or moods, they also do not absolutely cease to 
exist. What happens is this — the'pr<ivious mood only subsides and 
gets merged in the existence of the self to make room for the 
emergence of the subsequent mood and there is no such thing 
as absolute cessation of existence. The individual moods or 
states, taken by themselves, are certainly antagonistic to each 
other. But they lose their antagonism in the whole, which 
embraces them all in its capacious bosom. And this is attested 
by experience that the self runs through all the diverse and 
antagonistic psychical phenomena, which are owned up by it. 
So the antagonism or contradiction amidst the individual moods 
is either suspended or reconciled in the existence of the self, 
of which they are passing phases or moods.* 

Santaraksita observes that Kumarila’s desperate attempt to 
reconcile unity with diversity looks like an attempt to patch 
up the parts of a hopelessly broken reed and will not stand a 
moment’s scrutiny. If these passing moods are not absolutely 

ftrtliabbede ‘ nupasrite * pyapratyabhijfianam astyeva, na hi tatra evam bhabati, yaiva 

gajabttddhir Salt aaiva turaDga8yaadaaabuddhi/-iti... Tena yaduktam — ‘ na casty 

apratyabbijfiaDam artbabbede* Dupa^rita iti tad asiddbam.' T. S. P, p. 105. 

^ Sukbadubkbady avastbA§ca |;accbaDDapi Daro mama. Caitanydravyaaattvatli- 
jrdpan^ naiva vimuficati. Na c&vasthSntarotpade purvatyantam vioasyati. Uttara- 
nugiinartbA tu samaifyatmaDi llyate. Svarupena by avasthanAm anyonyasya virodbita 
Aviruddhas tu sarvaeu sam&nyatmA pratTyate. 8. V., pp. 695-96. « 

C/. * Nanvavsthanam audAsmyakartrtvftdInam mitho virodhfit purvasyAm dharmiif * 
pena yyavastbitayam uttarasyab katham nlapattih, j^a Aha Svarupepeti ’ N, E.p. 696, 
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different from the self’ then the self will be subject to emergence and 
cessation like its moods. If, however, these incidents are supposed 
to belong to the moods only and not to the self, the self and the 
moods will be absolutely distinct entities, as the criterion of 
distinction is the possession of contradictory attributes alone. 
If this criterion is not accepted, one self cai not be distinguished 
from another self, as they are regarded as distinct entities only 
by virtue of their mutually contradictory character. So 
KumSrila’s conception of the self as a variable constant has to 
be abandoned, as it is fraught with self-contradiction. To say 
that experience warrants such supposition is to betray a vicious 
lack of critical judgment. Experience is of a certainty the 
ultimate court of appeal in a philosophical dispute, but not 
uncritical experience. Experience has to be tested and assayed 
in the furnace of logical thought before its true import can be 
realised ; in default it will land us in uncritical empiricism. 
Experience, therefore, cannot be a solvent of self-contradiction. 
So the idea of the self as a variable constant must be abandoned.’ 

As for the plea that there is no absolute loss of any parti- 
cular mood, which only gets merged in the existence of the 
self, when another mood emerges, the less said about it the 
better. If the particular moods merge their individuality in 
the self, then pain should also be felt wdien pleasure emerges. 
Certainly this merger can be understood, if there is complete 
identification of one with the other, otherwise it will be only a 
word without a meaning. And if this identification is conced- 
ed, the self also will be subject to birth and dissolution like 
the moods, because things, which are identical, cannot possibly 
have contradictory attributes. As regards the other plea 
(which has been put forward to avoid the so-called fallacy of 
loss of earned deserts and acquisition of unearned fruits), 
viz., that the agent of action and the enjoyer of its fruits are 
the self and not the passing moods of it, it w^ll suflSce to say 


T. 8., ih. 268-271. 
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that it stands self-condemned. If the self remains the same, 
unaltered entity, it cannot presumably assume the r6le of an 
agent, much less of an enjoyer, which connotes the emergence 
of novel attributes. It has been pertinently pointed out by the 
venerable doctor, Dignaga, that if the self undergoes any 
modification on the emergence of a cognition, it will be im- 
permanent ; if it remains unaltered as before, the self cannot 
be concieved to be a cogniser.* Kumarila, however, has 
answered that so far as the qualitative aspect (*.e., the passing 
moods) of the self is concerned, the self may be called imperma- 
nent, but that ’does not affect the fundamental reality of con- 
sciousness qud consciousness, which remains uniform and 
unchanged.* But this only confounds the issue. We have 
proved that no such line of cleavage subsists between conscious- 
ness and its moods ; and so consciousness per se is to be 
accounted as variable. If it had been a question of naming 
only, we could also say that consciousness might be called a 
continuous entity, if its continuity in the series is contemplated. 
But this nomenclature does not arrest the fluxional nature of 
consciousness per se, which totally ceases to exist in the second 
moment, in which a new cognition emerges in its place.® 
The analogy of the serpent, which has been trotted out in 
defence of the permanence of the self, is based on a positive 
misconception. Because, the serpent too is fluxional and hence 
its change of postures is possible. If it had been absolutely 
fixed and unalterable, no such transition could have been possible. 
Change of moods connotes nothing less than change of nature, 
absolute and irrevocable. 

The argument that ego-consciousness must centre round a 
permanent self and not any individual conscious state, which 

‘ BuddhijaDmani puiDsas’ca vikrtir yady anityatl I Athavikrtirfttmftkhya^? prarnftteti 
na yujyate || DignSga quoted in T. S. P., 108. 

• lJanitya6abdav^yatvam Stmano vinivftryate I Vikriyamutra-vftcitvan na by- 
nccbedo’sya tSvatS II 

3 Na nitya^abdavacyatvam atmano vinivaryate I Svarupaviknyavattvat tadvyuc* 
cbedo'aya tavata || T. 8., SI. 273. 
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being transitory cannot account for its persistence and continuity, 
also proceeds on a false assumption. Ego-consciousness in 
reality is absolutely unfounded and as such cannot be affiliated to 
any ontological principle. Its raison d’etre is to be found in the 
beginningless false tendencies inherent in our consciousness — 
tendencies which are apt to see reality in unreality, permanence 
in change. Our ego-consciousness is thus an illusion, which 
is the product of these tendencies. It cannot be questioned 
as to why should these tendencies work in some particular 
consciousness-series and not in others? Because, such question- 
ing is not precluded in the theory of permanent self also. Why 
should a particular ego-consciousness relate to a particular 
self and not other selves? If this delimitation is to be explained 
by the peculiar individuality of the selves concerned, the same 
explanation is possible in the theory of flux, as the series or 
the continuum (santana) does duty for the permanent self and 
so comes to have all the incidents that happen to the latter.^ 

The opponet may contend, ‘ Well, you may explain the 
delimitation of ego-conscioucness to a particular subject-series 
by an appeal to the peculiar individuality of the former. But 
it does not follow that ego-consciousness should be an unfounded 
illusion for that.’ The answer is that no such foundation can 
be posited for this ego-consciousness. If it is affiliated to 
a permanent self as the cause and ground of it, then all the 
various ego-ideas should be produced all at once. There can 
be no reason why these ego-ideas should emerge in a graduated 
scale, as the sole and sufficient cause of these is present intact 
in the shape of the permanent self. Nor can an eternal verity 
have any necessity for other auxiliary circumstances, which, 
we have proved ever and ^anon, can have no effect on it. Nor 
again can ego-consciousness be regarded as a single, individual 
fact. The very fact that such ego^^onsciousness emerges occa- 
sionally is sufficient to prove its multiplicity and plurality.* We 


‘ ;T. B., SU, 376-877, 
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do not have any ego-consciousness in dreamless sleep, in swoon 
and in fits of intoxication. If in the alternative, this ego- 
consciousness is supposed to be afiSliated to the individual 
conscious units, then ego-consciousness should be as distinct 
and pronounced as the individual cognitions, e.g., visual and 
auditory cognitions, etc., are. But as this is neither of one 
kind nor of another, it is futile to search for its foundation, 
which is nowhere.* 

Kumarila, however, has opposed the theory of unfounded 
egoism on the ground that vasanas (tendencies'), being memory- 
impressions or subconscious desires, generated by experience, 
can never go wrong with reference to their objects. The 
memory-impression of the ego-idea, too, cannot be erroneous 
with reference to the ego-principle, which is its object. The 
reason is that memory is possible if there is an original ex- 
perience behind its back, and this original experience must be 
an authentic one, as even error is made possible if there is a 
previous experience, which must be authentic in the final 
analysis. So if there is a memory-impression (vasana) of the 
self, it must refer to the real self and not a fictitious self, as 
the Buddhists would have us believe. And there is no warrant or 
occasion for our supposing this egoistic reference to be unauthen- 
tic, as it has not been sublated as yet by any stronger evidence.** 

Ssntaraksita observes that this egoistic reference, out of 
which Kumarila seeks to make capital, has been proved to be 
opposed to reason. So it does not permit to be said that ego- 
experience is an uncontradicted and unerring evidence of the 
existence of the self. 

* Nitj&lambanapakse tu sarvfthafikrtayas tatal; I Sakrdeva prasayeran j^a^<tahetu- 
vyavasthiteb II ADityftlambanatve’ pi ?pafiabhab syjstatah pare | ilambaDarthasadbb&vaifa 
vyartbatn paryanuyufijate 11 T. S.’ 278-79. 

^ Jfi&tari pratyabhijfianam vasaoac kartum arhati | Natasmin sa iti prajQSm na 
hy asau* bhrantikaraQa^m I Tan uaharfapratyayo bhrftntir iato b&dhakavarjanat || S. V., P. 
720 , 918 . 124 - 25 . 

Gf» ‘ Smrtihetnr hi saihskaro v&sanfi, sa’nubhute’rth^i smrtiih janayatfti yuktatn, na 
tv bhrlntihetu^, yenStasmin tadgraho'nayft syadit^' N. B. under the above, 
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The contention, that memory-impression (vasanft), cannot r 
go Wrong 80 far as its objective • reference is concerned, is base-, 
less and hollow. It is a matter of common knowledge how per- 
sons, religiously inclined, conjure up false ideas of G-od as the 
First Cause of the world, as an omniscient and omnipotent 
being and so on and so forth. Kumarila, too, is sane enough not 
to believe in these superstitious vagaries. But what is the root 
of these ideas ? Certainly false impressions, which have been 
fostered by false teaching and false practices. If these ideas are 
allowed to be unfounded in an objective reality, why should you 
make a difficulty in the case of ego-bonsciousnesg? We have 
proved by logic that the latter cannot have an objective founda- 
tion, be it an eternal self or a transitory cognition. KumSrila 
is obviously labouring under an obsession in his endeavour to 
prove the existence of an eternal self, but he has only built a 
castle in the air.^ 

Before bringing this dissertation to a close, the present 

writer feels it imperative to make a brief ob- 

Concluding remarks. . t i *1. 

servation with regard to the presentation of 
the Bhatta theory of soul in some of the orthodox BrShminical 
works. VidySranya observes that the self according to the 
followers of Bhat^a is a multiple entity with a two-fold 
aspect of consciousness and unconsciousness. So it has been 
compared to a fire-fly for having darkness and illumination both 
in its constitution.^ It may be brought into line with Kumftrila’s 
conception of the self, if the self is taken to include the con- 
crete whole, both its essential nature and its qualitative con- 
tents, the former being self-revealing and the latter being 


■ Vide PaJicadaSI, Cb. VI, «1 b. 95#7. 

• NanantaroktayS yuktyll taaya bbdbopadarianStH I^varadisu bhaktbB&ib taddbe- 
tutvSdivibhramatf | V«sanamatrftbhav#cca jiyajjte vividhab kathamll Niralambanata 
oaiTam ababkbre yadS atbita | Tan nabampratyaye grShye jilata kafcana Tidyatel[ Tatab 
aarvapramapesu na dntftnto’ati siddhibbsk | Hetava^ o4«rayS«id(fb4 yatbSyogam nd*br> 

t«bll T-S., «U. a 81 - 284 . 

16 
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'imperceptible.^ Naraya^a Pandita, the author of the second chap- 
ter of the Manameyodaya, which deals with the metaphysics of 
the Bhatta school, on the other hand, has given us a definition 
of the self, which is of a piece with that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school.* It is therefore gratifying to observe that Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila have given an accurately correct account of 
Kumarila’s theory, which has been either misunderstood or 
badly presented by some orthodox writers, who should have 
known l)etter. This fidelity to a formidable opponent, whom 
they have subjected to a scathing criticism, instinctively inspires 
our respect fo? Santaraksita and his worthy disciple and com- 
mentator. The intellectual honesty of these two authors is an 
object of sincere admiration, particularly when we consider that 
authors of even outstanding merit have sometimes failed to do 
justice to their rivals and sought to gain a cheap victory. But 
Santaraksita is too great to have love for clap-trap and easy 
triumphs, gained by not very scrupulous means. 

Satkari Mookerjee 

* This conception of the soul of the Bhatta school as a compound of spiritual and 
unspiritual factors is a logical construction of the Vedantist critics and is not the orthodox 
presentation. This is deducible from the remarks of the Ny&yaratnavali. *’ The self (sc. of 
the Bhattas) is a compound of a spiritual and an unspiritual factor. By the former it 
functions as a cognising subject and by the latter, it undergoes modifications as cognition, 
feeling and the like and also becomes the object of the judgment ‘ I know myself.” The 
second set of functions is possible in an un>piritual substance, as spirit or consciousness is 
impartite and unmodihable according to Vedanta, (c/. atmano’sty aih^advayaiUi cid- 
am4o'cidaih§a4ca ; cidarhsena dra^l^rtvam ..acidamSena jfianasukhadipari^jamitvam, mama- 
ham jaaftmiti jheyatvaQca ’) See P. Sastrl, Intro, to the P. Mlmamsa, p, 95. 

* This obvious departure from Kumarila is to be set down to the influence of the 
gastradipika, in which Parthasarathi Mi^ra emphatically denies the essential spirituality 
of the self and defines it as the substrate of consciousness etc. The plain texts of KumSrila 
which speak of the soul as pure consciousness and absolute bliss have boen unceremoniously 
brushed aside as concession to unorthodox views (Paramata). It is curious that the ‘ same 
writer in his commentary on the 8. V. has plainly admitted the spirituality of the self 
(V. 2, P. N. 3 of this paper)- P- gftstrl attributes this anomaly to the author’s resentment 
of tho Advaita Vedanta doctrines. But^I think that quite the contrary is the case, as the 
positiqp of the 8. D. has been accepted by later Mim&msi writers, to wit, Nar&yapa and 
Gfagabha^la, as the orthodox )iimainB& doctrine. Vide, Manameyodaya, p. 80 et seq,, 
Bh&t^scintamani, p, 56, Ben. ed.. Intro, to ?. Mimamsft, p. 99., gastradlpi^Ai p. 1^9 
Tarlcapftda, Bom, ed.). 
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A DREAM 

An old, upright figure, with venerable beard wide-flowing; 
brown face; brown eyes; long khaki coat ; he sat in the shade 
of the softly rustling neem tree, and watched with dreamy half- 
interest the orderly disorder of the camp. A pack-battery on 
the march, halting there for a few days ; mules kicking and 
biting, with their packs piled in lines ; white soldiers and brown 
soldiers moving about ; officers shouting orders ; the old man 
watched them idly, — and as he did, a thought^stole dreamily 
into his brain, — an old half-forgotten memory of a day (how 
long ago?) when, in blood and flame, he had seen those white 
soldiers, or others so like them, vanish ; — when days, weeks, 
months had passed, and they and all white people seemed gone 
for ever, — wffien he, poor little lonely Nand Singh, had crept out 
of his hiding places night after night when the hot dusk fell, 
and sought for scraps of food, and wept and longed for the 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, whom never more upon this 
earth wfis he to see, — and as he thought and dreamed the seventy 
years rolled back, and he was once more, in fancy, that little 
frightened boy of that first, most terrible day of all, the precur- 
sor of so many other days, only a little less terrible. 

* * » 

“ Whew ! it is hot ! What a climate ! I hope to goodness, 
my dear, that staying here right through the hot weather won’t 
be too much for you, — though I must say you contrive to keep 
the bungalow pretty cool, compared to the heat outside.” 

Captain Travers flung himself full length into a chair ; 
mopped his forehead, anjJ looked questioningly at his pretty, 
gentle little wife. 

“ Oh no, Robert dear,” sai(f she placidly; she waved a 
palm-leaf fan slowly, though there was already*a punkah ‘sway- 
ing* across the whole length of the room. ” I don’t really mind 
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this heat, and 'it would be so very dreary to go away to one of 
those lonely places in the hills by myself, and so soon after I’ve 
come out, too. Why, I’ve only to sit quietly here on this 
comfortable sofa, and do a little sewing, or go comfortably to 
sleep, with no housework to do, and such heaps of servants. 
I think it’s so luxurious. Just to sit on something that stays 
quiet and doesn’t rock about, after all those months on that 
horrible ship, is heavenly. But come in to breakfast, dear, 
aren’t you hungry? It’s ever so late. What kept you so much 
longer than usual?” 

She rose.as she spoke, and shaking out the many-frilled, 
flowered muslin dress, in which she looked so pretty, led the 
way into the dining room. 

“ I was kept by one thing and another. By Jove, I must 
say I am getting extremely bored by this continual parrot-cry 
of the Civilians here ! We had Granville in again this morning 
speaking to the Colonel about it; he’s got a bee in his bonnet 
on the subject.” 

“ Do you mean this idea of his that the natives are 
discontented?” 

“Yes. He’s at it all the time. “Don’t trust your 
men — watch your men — watch who comes into your lines” — 
Folly ! The ‘Colonel knows, and we all know, that the men are 
as fine a set as ever held a musket. They’ll never raise a hand 
tons. Utter folly!” 

“ Do you think, all the same, that it would not be wiser 
to take some steps to make certain? Mr. Granville does seem 
to know the natives so well, — ” 

“ Nonsense, Mary ” — Travers looked somewhat ruffled — 
“ now don’t you begin to get nervous, or I’ll pack you off to 
Kassaulee at once.” r 

The little bride flushed, and looked almost inclined to cry. 

y Now, Eobert, you must be reasonable,” she said gently, 
“ you mustn’t khout at me. I only mention the matter because 
X feel that when a man who has lived all his life in India— 
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didn’t you tell me that iMr. Granville was Korn here, and has 
never been to England ? — says a thing like that, he should be 
listened to. I think the Colonel — ” 

“Mary, I didn’t mean to be rough, but really you don’t 
understand these matters. Women shouldn’t concern them- 
selves with men’s affairs ; — why, what can you know of my 
men? But I ’’ — he spoke proudly — “ I know them all, and love 
them as if they were my own children.” 

He spoke with pride and decision, and Mary, in her sweet 
little Victorian way, looked admiringly at him, and agreed. 

“ You must be right, dear.” 

“ I am right, — I know it. The men are devoted to us, — 
they’ll never be false to their salt. I can’t say about other 
regiments, of course, but my men — why, it’s absurd. 

“Yes, dear, I’m sure it is. Let me give you another cup of 
tea; give me your” — she broke off suddenly, — “Is it my 
imagination, or do I hear a queer sort of noise?” 

“ Mary, what’s the matter with you this morning? It’s 
not like you to be so fanciful. Here, give me another cup of 
tea, and don’t start developing nerves, or I’ll dislike that fellow 
Granville more than ever.” 

“ Still, I do think I hear a funny noise. I don’t think it’s 
fancy, really Robert. Do stay quite still a moment, dear, and 
listen.” 

* » * * 

“ They are coming, Huzoor. Do you not hear them ! Fly ! 
Fly ! Take the Memsahib and fly !” 

The bearer, Bhim Singh, had rushed into the peaceful 
room, darkened and closed against the heat, with the punkah 
softly swaying ; his eyes wild and terrified, and his puggari 
half untied. Terror rushed in with him, and Captain Travers 
started up. ^ 

“What do you mean, Bhim Singh,^” he excl^iimed. 
“ M^hat is the matter with you that you come into the 
room like this — your shoes on— your puggari half off?” 
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“Do you not hear them Huzoor?’’ 

Yes, he could hear them-^they could all hear them now. 
The howl ; the roar ; swelling louder and louder every in- 
stant ; the blood-cry of a mob, not to be mistaken for any- 
thing else, even though never heard before. 

“Who are they? What is it all about, Bhim Singh?” 
cried Travers. 

“ Come, come, Huzoor! No time to wait and talk. I 
have heard> bad talk for many days in the bazar ; how the sipahis 
meant to kill their officers and all the Sahib log , — I did 
not believe it, but it has happened ! Else what is this up- 
roar? The only hope is for the Sahib and Memsahib to 
hide ; then the evil people may pass by, and your honours may 
escape.” 

“Hide!” It was a distasteful thought to Travers, but he 
looked at the white-faced, trembling girl at his side, and 
swallowed that feeling. “Where can we hide, Bhim Singh?” 

“Huzoor, in my house. Perhaps you may be safe there, 
my wife being a purdah-nashin. They may respect the purdah. 
It is the only chance, Huzoor.” 

He hurried his master and mistress out of the room and 
out of the house. No time even to snatch up a hat with 
that tumult coming so terribly near. Out into the burning 
May sun, the heat striking almost like a blow, and a dash 
across the wide compound into the bearer’s little house, 
where his wife now crouched, frightened, with a crowd of 
small children clinging to her, and the eldest son, fifteen 
year old Nand Singh, standing sentinel- wise at the door. 

It was time. Surging like a giant tide ; crashing and 
roaring like a giant wave ; the howling mob rushed into that 
quiet garden. Trampling and breaking down everything, and 
leaving a track of destruction behind them, they dashed up the 
steps and overflowed everywhere. Every room is invaded — 
crowded— where ten minutes ago there was quiet and order, 
now all is uproar ; wild faces and blood-stained weapons. 
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Only the punkah went swaying on. Sitting in the 
verandah outside, the punkah' coolie had not seen his master 
and mistress steal out, and as he had received no order to stop, 
he went quietly pulling on. 

“Aha, brothers, the nest is warm! See the food on the 
table — the punkah going ! They cannot be far. Out ! out, 
and search ! ’ ’ 

The yell sent the flood pouring forth again — trampKng; 
searching ; tearing ; blind and mad with the lust of blood. 
To the fugitives, cowering in the bearer’s house, along with 
his terrified wife and children, discovery seemed inevitable, 
and Travers almost gnashed his teeth with rage to think of 
being found there, weaponless, and dragged out anid killed like a 
dog, unable to strike a blow in his defence, or her’s. He looked 
wildly round for a knife — a stick — anything. Too late I here 
they were 1 


« » « « 


Old Nand Singh, sitting there in the rustling shade of the 
neem tree, remembers it all so well, — remembers how he stood 
there inside the door of his father’s house, and saw that mob 
rush up — remembers how he shook with terror, and how 
his father went outside to speak to them, trying to turn their 
fury aside. As well try to stop the rushing waters of a 
flood. 


* * * 

“ Where is your master, Bearer-ji? Where is he gone? 
’Tis useless to hide him. Speak I and the truth, or you die !’’ 

“ How should I know, brothers? Why ask me? Would 
the Sahib tell we, think you? He fled with the Memsahib 
when he heard the noise, and doubtless is far away by nojv.’’ 

“ He lies, brothers, he lies ! Search his house 1’’ 

But Bhim Singh bars the way. 
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“ No, no, brottiers, you cannot enter my house. My wife 
is there, and she keeps purdah.” 

^ « 

It was then that little Nand Singh saw the Sahib start up, 
and walk towards the door-way and stand there in the shadow, 

* * * # 

“ Very well, then ! If we may not go in, bring out your 
Sahib. We will have him, so bring him out, or we will kill 
you like a dog ! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What is all this tamasha about ? ’ ’ 

Stooping under the low door-way, Travers stood quietly 
beside his servant, and at the sight a hideous, triumphant 
yell burst from the mob of troopers and ruffians from 
the bazar. The terrified screams from the children clinging 
to their mother in the hut were drowned in it, and no one 
but the big brother, Nand Singh, noticed the mem-sahib, 
too, rise to her feet, and swiftly stooping through the door-way, 
join her husband outside, 

“ What is all this tamasha? There is no need to kill my 
servant. He, is your country-man. He could not prevent me 
from going into his house, so no blame is his. Kill me, 
if you must, but he is guiltless.” 

“He is not guiltless ! He lied to save you — he hid you 
— slave and faithless one that he is ! Let them all die, 
brother — come, kill all ! ” 

No turning back now of that raging flood. Little Nand 
Singh, trembling in the shadow, saw those blood-stained 
weapons stained once more. It was easy to kill the Mem- 
sahib, but the Sahib, who had "somehow got hold of a 
sword, wrenched, perhaps, oqt of someone’s careless hand, ah, 
he did not dje so easily or so cheaply. He saw his 
father, his brave father, go down into the dust ; he^ saw 
bis mother dragged shrieking out;^ he saw — what more. 
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He remembers no more. Did he crawl into ’a ditch? Did he 
lurk in the jungle? How was it that he, and he only of them 
all, escaped? He cannot say. All is dim and vague. 

Misty recollections of days and nights of hunger and terror 
and loneliness ; of dreadful thirst ; of going to drink at a pool, 
and finding it bloody. Wandering by night, and hiding by 
day ; weeping for the murdered mother ; flames soaring 
heavenwards ; shouting and riot ; jackals, kites and vultures 
feasting everywhere. He cannot remember after what distance 
of time and space it was that he found himself amongst 
white-faced soldiers, and spoken to kindly, and fed and protect- 
ed, but father, mother, brothers, sisters, never more on this 
earth did he see. 

» « * ♦ 

Old Nand Singh, sitting dreaming in the shade of the rust- 
ling neem-treo ; his beard wide-flowing over his khaki coat ; 
watched the brown soldiers moving about in the camp, and hard- 
ly knew whether he was really eighty-three, or still fifteen years 
old. 

Deborah Tyndall 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE GATHAS.^ 

It ia not necessary to heap abuses at the difficulties 
and the obscurities of the text ; the Gathas are dominated 
by a distinct theology which is to be seen almost in every 
line. There is one God who is Ahura Mazda. In each strophe, 
almost in each verse, one may perceive, either by name or under 
an allusion, one or the other of the Amas'a Spaiita, and in a 
number of 'strophes they appear everywhere. The spiritual 
(Manan'ha) is distinguished from the corporeal (Astvant — ). 
The tripartite division in thought, speech and action is always 
present. The good is opposed to the bad and it results in 
different retributions after death. Such are the main lines of 
the perfectly coherent doctrine. 

A negative trait is striking at the very beginning : the word 
Yazata — “ the person who has the right to the sacrifice,” which 
is current in the later Avesta and which was destined to a great 
fortune, is not found in the Gathas. It occurs only in 
the group of the haptonhaiti which is written in the script 
of the Gathas, but which forms no part of them. The Gathas 
know only one God who is Ahura Mazda. They do not insist on 
monotheism ; but they practically present it exclusively. In the 
inscriptions of Darius occur the following words: mana a{h) 
uramazda upasatam harature hada vWaibis hagaihii. “That 
Ahuramazda bears me in course with all the gods ” (Pers., d., 
and elsewhere); and virtually, when Herodotus (I, 132) speaks of 
the religion of the Persians, he sees a polytheism where the gods 
are natural forces, that is to say, in the ancient Indo-Iranian 
religion. It is not only the term haga which differs from that of 
the Avesta, namely yazata— passed subsequently into Persian ; 
it is the essence itself of the conception that constitutes the 


^ Tr»DBlftted from Prof. Meillet*s Troit CoDferencsB Bur leg Gi^tha rAvegt#.*’ 
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diiference. The personnel of the different gods which the Vedas 
employ and which, as can be seen from the surviving traces in 
the later Avesta and the more ancient evidences of Cappadocia, 
was Indo-Iranian, is absent in the Gathas. 

Another negative trait also calls for notice ; the sacrifice 
has no place. Not only is the bloody sacrifice out of tune with 
the entire doctrine, ignored, but also the sacrifice of the soma — : 
haoma — appears only in the later Avesta where it occupies an 
important place. As regards the cow sacrifice described by 
Herodotus (I, 132) as related to the Persians, it is far away 
from the religion of the Gathas, beside that the existing Gathas 
may not be qualified by deoyovir), as Herodotus expresses it. 

Darius boasts of having restored the places of sacrifice, the 
ayadana, pulled down by the magi or wise men Gaumata. The 
Persian root yad is the form corresponding to yaz of the 
Avesta. One feels tempted to ask if Gaumata whom Darius 
along with a part at least of th i aristocratic Persians harassed 
was not a veritable follower of Zoroaster, which Darius himself 
was not. One may just put the question, but the hypothesis 
deserves to be considered. It is curious to observe that the first 
part of the name Gaumata approaches the name of the cow, 
which occupies so much room in the Gathas. 

The Avestan root yaz corresponding to Sans, yaj and 
standing for the Indo-Iranian root meaning ‘ to sacrifice ’ is not 
unknown to the Gathas. One finds the verb yazaite answering 
to Sans, ydjate “he sacrifices,” and the substantive yasnS, 
corresponding to Sans. ya;»dh, “sacrifice.” But neither the 
verb nor the substantive properly expresses “ sacrifice.” There 
is also a passage where, in the usual enumeration, “ thought, 
speech, action,” yasno indicates “ thought.” Y. XXXIV, 1 : 

ya syaoOnd yd vacantia ya yasnd am^rHatatem a69mca 

o 

taeibyd ddanhaW mazdd ziaOrdirtc'd haurvatdtd “Actions, 
words, sacrifice (i.e., the object of thought), fornvhich you*have 
given*them, 0 Mazda, immortality and Asa and the reign of 
integrity.” It might be* noted that the verses, like so many 
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others in the Gatlias, are to be taken with the technical terms 
strictly defined. It is clear that the word “ sacrifice ” is here 
used to mean “ thought”; the author admits that the thought of 
pious men is sacrifice par excellence. Moreover, “ thought, 
speech, action ” are found again in strophe 2. In strophe 3, 
the offering is indicated by myazda. And it seems that, in 
strophe 14, the cow sacrifice has been expressly condemned as 
practised by the enemies of the religion : 

“ hyapc'd gms j'aidydi mravV yd durasdm saocayat avd" 
“And that it has been said: — To you the cow is such as to 
procure help 'to him who puts away death ” [duraosa — ‘who 
puts away death ’ — is the epithet of haoma in the later Avesta]. 
This fits in with the known fact that the Gathas ignore — would 
ignore— -Mi^ra. 

The rites have no place in the Gathas ; it is only the ques- 
tion, wholly moral, of opposition between good and evil. 

So one reads now% Y. XLIX, 4 and 5, Gvo strophes w'hich 
contrast good and evil and w'hich, like the verses already cited, 
contain technical terms. 


yoi duTxraowa 
hvem hizuhU 
yaesam ndtf 
idi ddevong dan 


(itsmOm var9d^m r(lm9mc'd 

fsuyasu afhiyanto — 

h{u) vasidis vas duzvarHd 
yd drdgvato dadnd. 


“ Those who have helped anger and violence to grow by 
their active thought, by their languages, who do not rise from 
the herd while there are others who do so rise, those who are 
fond of wicked acts, not good deeds, have created the daeva, 
with their religious personality fron^ the wicked.” 


5. at vao mazda 

* yo dafn^m 
drmatoU 
tdiica vispaii 


fzdea azTiitUcd 
vohu sdrdHd manahhd 
kascH aid hazdntui 
Owahml xi({68di ahurd 
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“But that, 0 Mazda, is excellence and pro^t, who has united 
his religious personality to Vohu ManQ (Good spirit), having 
every knowledge of Armaiti (read Aramaiti “correct thought ’’) 
with Asa. With all these, he is in thy realm, 0 Ahura.’’ 

The line thus drawn between those who are good and those • 
who are wicked is often forcibly marked, thus Y, XLIX, 3 ; 

td vahh9u6 sard izydi mdnahho 

antaro vispong dr^gvato haxmdng [nta ro] mruye 

“ Consequently, I wish union with Vahu mano ; I prohibit 
communion with the wicked.” 

The old expression antaro mruye is to be noted here, 

of which the Indo-European origin has its exactly' corresponding 
term in latin “ interdlco." 

This is not to say that the system followed in the Gathas 
is dualistic. The Sassanian raazdaism has a tendency towards 
dualism. But the Gathas do not place the good and the bad on 
parallel lines ; they are in a relation of antagonism ; a god is 
the principle of good ; but there is no divine personality for evil 
which would move on the same level with him. 

Undoubtedly, the “ Spirit of Evil ’’ “ anro mainyui” is 
opposed to the “ Spirit of Good ” “ sp9ntd mainyuS.” 

It is necessary to define “the Spirit of Good,’’ “ spantO 
mainyus.” The Gathas preserve the Indo-European usage of 
seeing all force as an active reality of which one feels the mani- 
festation. A moderner would say that the abstractions are 
realised ; but in truth, what is an abstraction to us was seen as 
an active force. Spento mainyus is the active principle of all 
that there is good or profitable in the person of Ahura Mazda. 

.As evil exists with regard to good, there is also an active 
principle of evil, simply eflunterpart of Spanto inainyui, that 
is, the Spirit of Evil, amo mainyu^ {onra— noted angra — in the 
orthography of the Gathas, being the ordinary adjecti^ie for 
“Evil” mA niainyu — the ordinary word for the spirit : one sees 
how this group of two different words is far from the personality 
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'of m Ahriman). In the Gathaa the principle appears only once 
under this name, and anra is there not close to mainyu — this' is 
the passage so prominent in Y. XLV, 2, where the Spirit of Evil 
is opposed to the Spirit of Good and where the opposition is 
emphasised by the fact that the Spirit of Good is named in the 
comparative spanya and not sp^ntO : 

ai fravax&ya anh^ud mainyu pouruye 

o o 

yaya apanya uiti mravat y9m angrom 

noil nd mana noit 89nghd noit xratavo 

naedd varnd ndii uxSd naedd syaoSnd 

noit daena noit urvdnd hac'aihte 

“ I come to proclaim in the first place the two spirits of the 
world, of which the better has thus spoken to the worse ; neither 
our thoughts, nor our instructions, nor our active thoughts, 
neither our time, nor our words, nor actions, neither our reli- 
gious personalities, nor likings are alike ” 

The personality of an angro mainyus is not firmly determined 
in the gathas ; this is proved by the fact that in the other pas- 
sages, however few, where the reference is to the “Evil Spirit,’’ 
the authors make use of other adjectives ; ako, Y. XXXII. 5 ; 
dr9gva, Y. XXX, 5. The only thing fixed is that a “Spirit of 
Evil ’’ is opposed to the Good, and that is sufficiently established 
to enable one to speak of mainyu “the (two) spirits’’ in the dual. 
Y. XXX, 3 and 4 (therefore before the mention of the term 

o 

dr9gva), without explanation. 

u 

Sp3nW mainyus is the immanent force of Ahura Mazda, thus 
Y. XXXIII, 12 ; XLIII, 2 ; LI, 7 ; XLIV, 7. 

The forces of evil are opposed to Ahura Mazda and to the 
Spirit of Good which is his active forqe, with the Ama$a spsnta, 
train of beneficent forces which accompany Ahura Mazda. 
There is perhaps now and then a theological artifice in the form 
of these oppositiSns : tardmhiti — “ Thought beyond (rule)” i» 
made to oppose armoiti-“ Correct thought ” (that is to say; as 
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one Bees it : ara-maiti-, always in four syllables : the tradi* 
tional vocalisation is wrong) and akom mand '‘that which is ill 
thought ” to Vohu mans “ That which is well thought.” One 
has thus, Y. XXXIII, 4 : 

y9 dwa^ mazdd asruUim ak^mc^d mano yazdi apd 

hvaetouSc^d tarBmaitim v9T9zdnahyd&d^* nazdUtam dTuf9fn 

airyamnaic'd nid^ntd^ gouic^d vdstrat ac'iit^m mantum 

“ I who by my homage keep out from you, Mazda, Non- 
obedience and ill thought, and from the noble u"6pi?, and from 
the industrious evil-doing close at hand, and that which is out- 
rageous from the brotherhood, and the wicked master from the 
pasture for cows. 

The forces of evil are only the reverse of the forces of good. 
There is no pantheon of the forces of good, still less is there a 
pandemonium of the forces of evil. 

As regards the daeoa — , they have no distinct physiognomy 
in the gathas. It is not possible to ignore them ; these were 
beings well known to all, very familiar to all. There are wicked 
spirits, opposed to Ahura. Zoroastranism has accepted them 
without caring to give them an exact place. 

The text where the respective role of the two spirits is best 
defined is Y. XXX. In the strophe 3, ta moinyu is spoken of 
in the dual, and they are qualified by yama “twins.” they are 
the “good” (vahijo) and the “bad” (akani) in thought, speech, 
action ; one may choose between the two. There is a meeting 
between the “ two spirits ” in the beginning ; 

4. atcd hyat id hom rnainyv fasactem paouTvim dazde 

gaemcd afydiiimc'd yaOdc'd anhat ap9m9m ahh9u8^ 

ac'iHo drBgvatam at aidune vahUt9m mand 

“And when the two spirits met in the beginning, they 
posited life and not-life, in a nrfanner that, to the end of the 


* jphia form baa been explained above, ’ nad9nto, in MS8, 

^ The beat M9S. have the ratber atrange form a^hu4. 
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world there had been the most wicked spirit (mainyus) for the 
wicked and the best tliought (vahistam mand) for the just.” 

Wlmt are opposed here are the two spirits, Good and Evil ; 
Ahum Mazda is far from that opposition. One secs it in strophe 5. 

5 . ay a mainiva varatd y9 dr^gvd aciHd v^rdzyb 

aS9m mainyus sp^niito y9 xraozdM9ng asno vaste 

yacc^d x8naoS9n ahurom haiOydU SyaoOnaiS fraordf, mazdam 

“ Now the two spirits have choseji the Evil, the worst ac- 
tions, the most beneficent spirit (has chosen) Asa, him who is 
dressed with the most solid skies, and those wlio would satisfy 
benevolent Ahura Mazda by correct acts.” 

The daem exist independently of the Evil Spirit. One sees 
it the following strophe : 

o 

6 . aya noit 9r9s vUydtd daevdc'ind hyat is d d9baomd 

p9r98man9ng upd fasat v^tdndtd aci&t9m mand 

at ae^m^m h9ndvdr9ntd yd banaydn ahum mar9tdnd 

“ Between the two (spirits), the daem have not made the 
just choice because error for which they were responsible came 
upon them. They have chosen the most wicked thought and 
they are hurled down all together towards aesma for doing harm 
to mankind as men.” 

Between Strophe 6 and Strophe 7 there had been fairly an 
explanation in prose ; because it refers to mhu mand who is not 
named, and Ahura Mazda of whom no previous) mention has 
been made is not addressed. 

7. ahmaic’a xiaOra fasat manahha vohu aidc'a 

at kahrpam’-" utayuitU daddt drmaitU anma 

“And to him Armaiti is come with Power and Vohu 
mans and Asa and she has* given help to the body ” (the 
last verse is not translated, when trial by the burning metal, 


* Evidently a correction by Andreap and Wackemagel,' 
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ayanha, is referred), it is there that the author addresses Ahura 
Mazda, simply as thou. 

In strophe 9, there is an invocation to MazdS and to Ahura : 
mazdascd ahuranho, with the learned plural form of ahuranhd, 
which indicates the antiquity of that indication ; that is found 
exactly again in Y. XXXI, 4. Ahuranho might not mean the 
two equals to Ahura Mazda, Mazda is moreover isolated in the 
formula itself. It is the procession or train of forces which 
surround Ahura Mazda ; they are named Y. XXXIII, 11. 

y9 soviato ahura rnazddsc'd armaitiic d 

a^dmc'a jradatgaeO^m manasc'd vohu xiaBr^mc d 

sraotd mdi m^r^zddtd moi 

“Very heneficient Ahura Mazda and Armaiti and Asa, who 
helps the world to prosper, and Vohu manO and Power listen to 
me, have pity on me.’’ 

The opposition between fiuyasu and afSuyantd, between “those 
who bring up the herd ’’ and “ those who do not,’’ as has been 
noted already, p. 57, in Y. XLIX, 4, is significant. The authors of 
the gatha's address themselves to the chiefs but to ask them for 
the protection of workmen against the tyrants who oppress them, 
and of the cattle against the wicked masters who maltreat them. 

The ritualistic religion of which as far as India is concerned 
one has, the texts recited in the sacrifices, was that of the great 
Indo-Iranian aristocracy, direct heirs of the conquering indo- 
European aristocracy. To cause to make a sacrifice of the Vedic 
type, with all the priests whom it requires and its elaborate 
development with minute details, it is necessary to be a power- 
ful chief. The Vedic sacrifice then implies chiefs reigning over 
numerous subjects who furnish them with abundant resources. 
The aim of the sacrifice is Spenly to increase the strength of 
those who make it for their profit. • The gods to whom it is 

• • 

® On these social movements see in the Review : VAnthropologie (1924, p. 297 ff.), 

the obsewations made by Mauss at the French Institute of Anthropology, the 19th March, 
1924. 
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addressed are known by the image to the great chiefs who parti- 
cipate there. 

The religion of the Gathas is that of men, agriculturers and 
above all shepherds, who live on the produce of the earth 
exploited by themselves. The Eoman cultivator — Borne was 
governed at first and formed by an aristocracy of peasants — 
lived surrounded by active forces, propitious or hostile, the 
indigetes, indigitamenta ; some spirit or other presided over 
each of ' his operations : a ueruactor for the first labour and 
a redarator for the second, an insitor for the sowing and so on. 
There is one Lucina for the childbed. The Eoman cultivator 
was surrounded by a world of spirits, expressions of each of 
his actions. Such were the cultivators, the Eomans in the 
ancient world, the Lithuanians close to the modern epoch, who 
have preserved the cult of these partial forces to which Usener 
has so justly drawn our attention. (See in the last portion 
Schrader-Nehring, Reallexicon d. indogn. Alter tumskunde, 
II, p. 249.) The world of the Gathas is composed in the same 
way of active forces which preside over each activity and, as 
one has seen, it is not the gods, it is the active forces which 
form the entourage or train of Ahura Mazda. The cultivator 
is not interested in an aristocracy 6f gods who are far away 
from him; he thinks only of the democracy of forces which 
might serve or do him herm. 

To take them literally, the forces mentioned in the Gathas 
have an abstract and distant air. But the cultivator knows 
them to be almost material realities. 

Aramiti is not only the correct and measured thought; it 
is all that which might be associated with measure. The chief, 
with his vdpi<; (tarsmaiti-) aimed at conquest and domination. 
The cultivator aimed at the regular* outturn of the produce of 
the earth; (ardmaiti) is not only the correct thought, it is the 
“ earth.” 

Hurvatat- and amwtdt- are not only health and immortal- 
ity, but also if one wished it, “ drink ” and “ nourishment ” of 
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immortality. These are the waters and plants at which the 
cultivator aimed, directly or indirectly. 

The religion of the Gathas then belongs to a social layer 
different from that of the Vedic religion. It expressess the 
aspirations of meni who work, who need a peaceful, ordered 
society, to profit by their work. Hence the first place is given 
to moral actions, not to the actions of the conquering force. 

Thus we may explain the profound differences which are 
observed between the Gathas and the Vedas. 

But the aspiration of the cultivator for a social order which 
assures to each the just return of his work is scarcely realised in 
a world still fully dominated by chiefs who lived on conquest and 
war. The poor, who find in this life so much injustice, are induced 
to imagine that the celestial forces make good, after death, 
the evil done in life. The notion of a retribution after death, 
of a chastisement of violence, of satisfaction rendered to the 
just, only transposes to the ideal world that justice which is 
absent from the world of the living. 

The fate of the spirit after death is one of the dominant 
or principal anxieties with the authors of the Gathas. 

In Y. XLVI, the author complains of being helpless in 
this life. He does not know where to go for prayer. Neither 
rank nor the priests, neither the people nor the chiefs, who 
are wicked, are with him (Str. 1). He has at his command 
few cattle, few men (Str. 2). He bows down only to celestial 
aid. The. wicked do not try to make the cows thrive. The 
faithful count on Ahura Mazda to find them protectors. At 
length come two strophes where everything is not clear, but 
where the general sense at least is intelligible : 

yQ TtXOl 710/ ^^YIO VO TTlOzdo oJlUTO 

daydi ahheui vahiita 

aiim aiai vohU x^oOim manaftha 

yaic'd haxioi ximavolam vahmai & 

jrZ taiS viapaii c'invatd frufrd fOratSm 
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“That which, man or woman, 0 Mazda Ahura, creates 
for me whatever of the world thou knowest to be the best, 
retributiop for Asa, Domination with vahu ’ mano, and those 
for which I would resolve to pray to beings like thou, with 
all these I would pass the bridge of separation (the bridge 
Cinvat).’’ 


11. xiaOrdiS yujQn 
ahdiS iyaoBnaii 
y9ng hv9 urvd 
kyat aibl gomon 
yavcii vlspdi 


karapano kavayasc'd, 
ahum m^r^ngdidydi ma&im 
hvadc'cb xraodat daena 
naOd cHnvato p9nHu^ 
drufo domdndi aatayo 


“ By their domination, by their wicked actions, the 
karapan and the kavii led (?) men to do evil to the world whom 
their spirit and their religious personality would torment, 
when they would arrive where the bridge of the Separator 
stands, bound for a sojourn to the house of the Drug.” 

This judgment, which would be followed by a last judg- 
ment, realises at last justice. The man of modest circum- 
stances counts on Ahura Mazda to protect him here below, 
and in default of success in this world to re-establish after 
death justice ini his rights. 

Thus the Gathas express the resistance of the cultivator 
to the brutal chiefs who trouble him in his regular activity. 
It is not a mere chance that this religious movement of the poor 
people just precedes the establishmeut of the Achamanean 
dynasty. One practically knows that the Achamaneans had 
brought under subjection the local chiefs and governed all 
their empire by means of high functionaries, the satraps, 
representatives of the central authority. The world was weary 
of local powers fighting one another which, instead of security, 
made fight between neighbours a regular event. One would 
not wish this reign of violence to continue. 
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This is about the same time that in Greece the tyrants 
representing the Plebeians fought, often with success, against 
the traditional aristocracy which exploited the country. 

The religious movements of poor people were established 
then ini the neighbouring countries : the religion of the prophets 
with the Jews, Buddhism in India. The religious reform 
expressed in the Gathas does not stand atone. And the results 
of the movements are of the same type : nothing is more re- 
moved from the political organisation indicated by the Vedas 
than an empire like that of the great Buddhist sovereign, 
A9oka. 

All scholars who have studied the Gathas have seen that 
the moral conceptions there are linked to the facts of the 
economic and social order. But what is necessary to seek there 
is not the contrast between the agriculturist and the nomad; 
no such thing is indicated by the text; and the importance 
attached to the growth of the cattle does not characterise the 
agriculturist with reference to the nomad. One is however 
rather in the presence of the old opposition between the rich 
and the poor, the warrior aristocrats and the cultivators. It 
is that opposition which only can explain the main importance 
attributed by the ancient Zoroastrianism to the doctrine of the 
retribution after death. 

Prom this point of view as from all others, the situation 
under which the Gathas remain, has nothing in common with 
that which the later Avesta represents. 


Pbiyaranjan Sen 
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BRAHMS AND HIS MUSIC 

To most of my Indian friends the name of Brahms will be 
a strange one, and it is my intention to tell you a little about 
this renowned German composer. When Claude Debussy, a 
young French musician, newly released from the narrow confine- 
ments of the ‘‘ Grand Prix de Rome ” Scholarship, made up his 
mind to become personally acquainted with as many eminent 
musicians as ppssible, he found his most difficult, yet ‘ greatest,’ 
capture was- the great Johann Brahms. Now Brahms, we are 
told, was both ungracious and ‘ crusty ’ toward folk who per- 
sistently forced their company upon him. Debussy was aware 
of this, and fearful of offending the god-like Brahms he enlisted 
the aid of a lady friend of his who was the wife of one of the 
secretaries at the French Embassy at Vienna. To this lady, 
who was a personal friend of Brahms, Debussy related how he 
had written to, and called to see the German musician, all to no 
avail. The outcome of it was she arranged a luncheon to which 
she invited both Brahms and the young Frenchman Claude 
Debussy. When they were introduced by their hostess Brahms 
eyed the ambitious Claude up and down for a few seconds and 

then growled, “ Are you the young Frenchman who wrote to me 
and called twice at my house.” Debussy said he was. ” Well,” • 

said Brahms, “ I’ll forgive you this time, but don’t do it 
again.” 

Brahms, in spite of his unfriendly nature, was universally 
admired, so that whenever he chanced to visit the house of his 
friends the Herzonbergs at Leipzig, hosts of musicians and 
would-be musicians would bear dowij upon him from every angle 
of the compass. Many uncomfortable scenes were the outcome 
of these impromptu visits frdm his well-meaning friends, for if 
it so happened that the great musician was in a bad temper at 
the time nothing more rude or abrupt could be imagined ‘than 
his attitude toward his unwanted guests. 
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It is common knowledge that most composers who have 
now won their way into a permanent place ih the favour of the 
fickle public had to undergo a bitter struggle before their works 
were appreciated and their ambitions realised. But with 
Brahms it was different, almost at the outset of his career he’ 
won instant recognition of his genius. Now I think you will 
agree that this was remarkable in the light of his open hostility 
toward the Press and toward other musicians. It has been said 
that certain bodies of men belonging to principal orchest«i8 
simply refused to play under Brahms baton. However, in spite 
of all opposition Brahms retained his position in the public eye. 

Now for a word about the apparently disagreeable side of 
Brahms’ nature. Those who did not know a great deal about 
Brahms immediately tumbled to the conclusion that he was 
deliberately ignorant, disagreeable and offensive. This is quite 
wrong I can assure you. Brahms was incapable of harbouring 
a vindictive thought against anyone, he simply wished to be 
left alone, and adopted this abruptness of manner and speech as 
an effective shield against intruders on his privacy. Inwardly 
he was ’most peaceful and gentle. His attitude toward women 
was much the same, although it is said that he admired a pretty 
woman if she happened to be a good cook ! Like many other 
musicians Brahms was fond, almost to greediness, of his food. 
The love-songs that Brahms wrote are exquisitely dainty. For 
years they have been sung on the concert platform with notable 
success, and even to-day with all the opposition of modern 
advancement they do not seem to abate in the public favour one 
atom. It is odd that Brahms, whilst displaying no outward 
favours toward the women-folk around him, should write such 
beautiful love-songs, and it is quite as odd and unaccountable 
why Brahms’ women friends accepted with such docility 
the blunt, and often offensive, criticisms that he continaaliy 
•offered. 

Lauded on every side as a musical genius it would not have 
been very surprising if !&ahms had become conceited And I'win 
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at his priority over other musicians of that period, but although 
he knew his worth as a composer it enraged him beyond 
measure to hear his compositions classed along with those of 
such great masters as Beethoven or Bach, for at that time music 
critics, lavish in their garnished praises of Brahms’ composi- 
tions, were wont to call Brahms C Minor Symphony the 
“ Tenth Symphony ” implying thereby that it equalled or even 
surpassed the Ninth (and last) Symphony of Ludwig Beethoven. 
Bfahms’ love and respect for the old masters was both deep and 
profound. As an instance of this let me quote to you a little 
incident that occurred upon a visit of Brahms to a concert hall 
where a performance of a Mozart Symphony was taking place. 
Brahms listened to the music with rapt attention until 
the orchestra had concluded ^ the slow movement, then he 
turned to a friend and exclaimed “I’d give every note I 
have written to have composed that one Andante.” This 
is concrete evidence of his respect for the earlier masters of 
music. 

Brahms was never content to merely borro w, or adapt 
themes to his own use, his fount of originality was inexhaus- 
tible, and his individuality in music writing is so marked that, 
for the most, his music is instantly recognisable. Quite a 
number of modern writers and musicians are of the opinion that 
the great race of musical giants ended with Brahms and 
Richard Wagner. Of Wagner, I will deal in another article, 
showing how the ideals and methods of these two notable 
Germans widely differ, whilst they are both primarily con- 
cerned with the vital human emotions. 

Brahms learned quite as much from the works of Franz 
Schubert as he did from Beethoven, but whatever was Sclmber- 
tian in his writing he enhanced with a greater depth of thought 
and character than is found in the compositions of Schubert. 
An instance of hia striking originality as against that of Franz. 
Schubert occurs when his E Minor Symphony is compared ijfith 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony. 
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Countless orchestras have performed, and will continue to 
perform, those intriguing Bdllades, ^Waltzesand Hungarian 
Dances of Brahms, but we shall never tire of them, they still 
hold their first fresh bloom of youth. 

Many are the colourful pictures that have been painted of 
Brahms. He has been denounced for his abruptness, an4 
aloofness from ordinary human society, but when we come to 
know Brahms fully there is only one name that fits him in every 
way and that is the ‘ lovable bear.’ If all musical compositions 
reflect the true personality of their composer, we cannot help 
but feel that Brahms was all a gentle, warm-hearted, goo(^ 
living man could be. ; 

Leland J. Berry 
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GRAMMAR AND ITS CRITICS 

Grammar, strictly speakisg, is a natural science. Its 
function is to register the facts of a language in a certain stage 
of its development. For its purpose, words which conform to 
its canons or “ correct words ” are as valuable as “ incorrect ” 
words, i.e., those which do not so conform but have passed 
current in the language. In every country, however, it soon 
attains the status of a normative science and arrogates to itself 
the task of regulating the language of the people. As soon as 
this happens, a certain section of easygoing people begins to look 
askance at it. 

There is always and everywhere a class of people who are 
intolerant of any discipline. With grammar, ethics, logic and 
the like they have no patience. We speak out of an inner 
necessity, they hold, and the most natural words and expressions 
are the best. As Patanjali points out, it is not necessary for 
us whenever we have occasion to use words to go to the house of 
a grammarian and order some words, just as when in need of 
pots we go to a potter and order them. SITTW 

ir^ Tf?t I (Mahabhasya 

ed. by Kielhorn, Vol. I, pp. 7-8). A lover does not care for 
grammar when pouring out his heart to his beloved, a mother 
does not think of grammatical accuracy when giving vent to 
her grief for the loss of her son. Yet the words of the moon- 
struck lover and the bereaved mother are far more impressive 
than all the grammarians in the world could ever make them. 
On the other hand, grammarians and Mimarpsakas have always 
been considered as constitutionally incapable of understanding 
the softer emotions that stir* the human heart. As the king’s 
counsellor very piausibly points out in the Daifakumaracharita : — 

wwrr: (Ucchvasa VIII). 
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The amount of policy without which ofte cannot make one’s 
way in the world one acquires from the world. Sastra is not 
necessary for this purpose. Even an infant at the mother’s 
breast makes various movements to suck the milk. Exactly the 
same thing may be said of grammar. All the knowledge that 
is necessary for us to communicate our thoughts to others we 
acquire unconsciously from the conversations of our elders and 
from our intercourse with the world. Even in the matter of 
lending grace to a poetic composition, Grammar is not of much 
use, for its restrictions often lead people to use harsh unmelo- 
dious words jarring to the ear. And what useful purpose can 
grammar serve? You cannot use a word simply because it is 
sanctioned by grammar if it has not passed current in the 
language, on the other hand if a word is already established in 
popular usage, rules for its formation are unnecessary. Gram- 
marians might cry till they are hoarse but they cannot banish 
words like “ visrama,” “ puratah,” etc., from the language. 


(Tantravarttika, ed. Chowkhamba, p. 205.) 


It is for this reason that the Naiyayikar,, the most intellectual 
of philosophers, do not care an ‘ earthen jar ’ for grammatical 
purity in their language. Their view on this point is exceed- 
ingly beautifully summed up in the pithy saying attributed to 
one of them ? The 

mass also thinks in the same way. There is the popular saving — 

ijjit I 

5150^: I 
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An illiterate man 4ays vi 9 mya whereas a learned man says 
vist^ve. Equal merit accrues to both, for JanSrdana considers 
the inner spirit. 

Grammar is worse than useless, urge these people. In the 
first place the observance of the rules of grammar argues “slave 
mentality.” Secondly, what is the use of burdening the 
memory “ with loads of learned lumber ” which will have later 
ttf make room for more useful things. “ Wozu denn immer 
lernen was man spater doch vergisst ! ” And have the gram- 
marians themselves followed their own precious rules? Do we 
not find authoritative sages, authors of the Kalpasutras and 
Grhyasutras, Smrtis and Mfmansa using any number of 
ungrammatical words and expressions. Is there any limit to 
the number of ungrammatical forms in the epics, Puranas and 
other sciences like the Hastisiksa, etc. ? Do we not find what 
pedants are pleased to term “ungrammatical expressions ” in 
the Vedas even, expressions which no rule of grammar can ever 
justify? Has it not been said that there are a hundred 
apaiahdas in Magha, three hundred in Bharavi and innumerable 
in Kalidasa? g I wrif^T% 

To take some concrete examples. Every schoolboy knows 
that the neuter singular nominative of ‘ itara ’ is ‘ itarat ’ and 
not ‘ itaram,’ yet Masaka writes : samanam itaram jyoti^tomena 
and the Sutrakara himself writes : samanam itaram gava 
aikahikena. It is well-known that when the benefit of the 
action accrues to the agent, then and then alone Atmanepada is 
used, yet in direct violation of all rules of grammar the Sutrakftra 
writes — dhlne hahispavamauaih shdasi stuvlran where the 
nominative is the three officiating priests who do not reap the 
fruit »f the action. Asvalayana writes : pratyasitva prdyascit- 
tam juhuydt where he uses the suffix “ lyap ” though the^root 
is preceded by a preposition. A greater outrage on grammar 
could hardly he imagined. In the 'aphorism “ gavyasya ca 
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tad&difu (VII. 2. 18) Jaimini uses the Word gavya' to mean 
the sacrifice known as *‘gavam ay am" a meaning the wo|?S 
simply does not possess. On a par with this is his use of 
word ‘Dyavoh’’ in the Sutra **I>yavostatheti cet" (IX. 3. 1^); 
where he means “ Dyava prthivyoh." The author of the Grihyji* 
sfltra, writes Murdhanyahhijighrdtfam where the substitution of 
‘‘jighra" for ‘^ghra" is absolutely unwarranted. And Yaslca 
whose Nirukta professes to impart perfection to grammar has 
erred in the opposite direction by not substituting ‘*vac" for 
“bru” in the line “brdhmano bracoiiaf,’’ 

It is for this reason that some have gone so far as to make 
fun of Panini’s rules. One ingenious poetaster writes : 

No. wonder that the girl strings together glass, gems and 
gold, for Papini, who ought to know better, has spoken of the 
dog, the youth and, the king of the gods in the same breath.^ 

A lover is made to cry out in the agony of his soul : 

’fficflfT fR2iw I 

Titai « 

I sent my mind as an emissary to my beloved, thinking it 
to be neuter. It, however, dallies in her company. I have to 
thank Paijini for this calamity. 

Another scholar with a touch of the logician in him points 
out- that according to Papini, neither the Ganges nor the 
Jumna is a river, it is land that is a river. 

’•npi 9^ 8T 5i|hB# I 

> Papini VI. 4. 133 

There is a play here upon the word which means a river in literature but is 
also a technical term in PapiniHi grammar, meaning, roughly speaking, feminiise words 
ending in and ^ and declined li&e iffft and sfw. 
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Some think that Panini, Patanjali and others might have 
been more profitably engaged in composing love-poems and 
didactic poems. They point out the great potentiality in this 
direction in the writings of grammarians. Take for instance 
such “ samasyapurana” as 

In the presence of the elders the bashful young bride instructs 
her husband in love by means of gestures, then (after the 
elders have moved away) she conveys her instructions in words. 
This is a samasydpurana wlth“atha 6ahddnu6dsanam" the 
opening words of the Mahabhasya. 

“4ft hw I 

Cr CV. 

4tw” 

f ^ fsiff 5Tf H ^ 

“Each has double” — prosperity and adversity are the inevi- 
table lot of every creature. 

“The elder, when with the younger” — young maids get friendly 

left in the lurch. 

“ One in a family” — there is only one such and he is the one 

who is prosperous. 

“ Feminine like masculine” — when this begins, know the house 

is ruined. 

^ qiPiRifci i 


’ This is a samasydpurana with Paoini VIII. 1. 1 ; I. 2. 66 } IV. ^ , 93 j I. 2, 66* 
* Pfl^iini I. 4. 69. 
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The great PSijini thinks that upasarga ^ is’ united to action 
how them is your enemy, though (rendered) inactive, still united 
to upasarga ? 

?TOfci r| ^ I 

Though your arms, 0 king, long to embrace the beloved 
still for shattering in battle they have ‘ ‘strength in case of 
elephant-fcauata” (i. e., they are strong enough to shatter tlie 
temples of elephants in battle) . 

Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee. 


* There is a pun here on the word “upasarga,” which means both “preposition ' 
and “calamity.” 

» Pa^jini m. 2. 54. 
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THE MORAL ORDER IN THE SHAKESPEARIAN 

TRAGEDY 

The application of Psychology to the profound tragedies of 
Shakespeare reveals the remarkable fact that, in the vicissitudes 
of human life, the illustrious dramatist beheld not, apparently, 
thfe inscrutable vagaries of a mysterious power, but, really, a 
systematic adjustment of conditions. Indeed a minute analysis 
of the inner mechanism of his individuals completely reverses 
the superficial judgment of common sense, while it unfolds a 
definite principle in the sphere 'of the subtle self that regulates 
accurately their fortunes’ ebb and flow. 

But, as Shakespeare “ held the mirror up to” the actual 
world, a preliminary investigation into the nature of the Self 
or character becomes not merely seasonable, but, even impera- 
tive for a thorough comprehension of the dramatic details. 
The scope of enquiry, however, includes, besides the conscious 
and the conative elements of the Self, the sub-conscious and 
the affective sides as well. For in a correct and complete esti- 
mate of the moral Self, the importance of the negative and 
obscure elements is certainly on a level with the positive and 
the more obvious elements. Indeed, as Browning observes, 

“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye, and had the price ; 

But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plu^b, 

So passed in making up the main account, 

All instincts inAnature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet, swelled the man's 
amount. 
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Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act , , 

. Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 

All I could never be 
All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheels the pitcher shaped." 

Now, it is a fact well-established by introspection, that the 
Self in us is a central and unitary principle which forms the 
background of all our activities and experiences ; and, that 
though it extremely differs from all material substance, it, yet, 
remains evidently in close sympathy with the body. It is, 
indeed, not a dogma that it is the Self that ultimately feels with- 
in us, and apprehends the various circumstances and compares 
them, tliat it is the Self, the ego within us that deliberates, and 
initiates original lines of conduct.* 

As such, the doctrine of automatism must really remain “ the 
discarded key of the scientific workshop.” For when it ap- 
proaches the question of the predispositions of a child, it points, 
exclusively, to its congenital neural dispositions for a complete 
explanation of the embryonic character. But, when it does 
this, it thrusts reason aside, and, presumes that mental life, 
is like the whistle of a passing train, an unessential bye-product 
of physical activity. 

We must, of course, discard this view, and admit that the 
gamut of character does not wholly come under the sphere of 
material phenomena, but falls distinctly under the psychical, 
as the essence of a real and relatively permanent self. We 
must, again, attribute the early dispositions to the activity of 
this subjective principle and regard the undefined purposes and 
dreams, exclusively, not indeed as the outcome of a mysterious 
creative process, but as a natural sequence to an antecedent series 
of purposeful activity. 

Clearly, then, the Self existed ptior to its appearance in the 
present physical frame, and it moulded add adapted the 

^ Vid $ McDougair® * Body aud Mind.* 
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individual’ s neural systems to its inherent purposes. Character 
thus becomes the tale of a by-gone ‘ times— a' succinct record of 
prior activity. But, it also looks forward as a prophecy of the 
future. For, its early manifestations in the dreams and 
actions of children indicate unmistakably the direction of their 
career. 

But, while it is even true that character in its positive 
aspect, or, in the active phase of volition and desire, is a pro- 
phecy, it is none the less true that in its negative aspect also, 
or' in the passive phase of presentiment, it likewise displays the 
same property, A perfect knowledge, then, of both sides of the 
moral self makes it possible to predict not merely the future acts 
of the individual, but the events as well that are likely to be 
experienced by him. 

Novv, Shakespeare, in his masterpieces, evinces a deep study 
of both'these phases, and shows that the traits which may be 
observed in an individual, either in his soliloquy, discourse, or 
action, invariably function as infallible indexes of his fortunes. 
He does not, how'cver, obtrude these traits and mar the natural 
art, but accords to them the same place and value that, Nature 
herself allots to them. 

But, in order to understand fully the importance of this psy- 
chological manipulation, it is necessary to examine the role of 
the dispositions in greater detail. It was mentioned that a 
tendency or a set of tendencies serves as a kind of shadow before 
the approaching object. In rare cases however, — that of the 
‘Heavenly True’ Desderaona is an instance in point — the fact 
does not become apparent so easily. But even here, features 
are visible iu her character which create a suspicion, more or 
less, as to the probability of a uniformly smooth voyage for her. 
So, on the other side, the marvellous fact finds direct expression 
from the mouths of his characters. It comes out, for instance, 
with ^reat significance from a man like Cassius, who comes to 
admit that he does “ partly credit things that do presage” — 
as the confession proceeds froiu a shrewd man of the world, 
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who was obliged at last by the sheer force of events to veer 
round from positively contrary persuasions. • , 

Indeed, the experience of a general elation, and genial 
peace in our hearts before happy incidents greet us, and of pre- 
sentiments, with a heaviness, gloom and unrest, before evil 
presents itself, receives the unreserved credit of reflective minds. 
For, fictitious as it may appear to minds that are coarse, the 
experience is a remarkable fact, subtle surely, but, nevertheless, 
real. 

Now, when the intellect takes up the question, it partly 
robs the mystic fact of its isolated grandeur. For, it at once 
lights the path and points to the intimate connection of the 
dispositions with the events the self has to experience; and, 
argues that the possibility of fore-knowledge clearly implies 
systematic relations between the present and the future. It, 
thus, lays down that the dispositions of personality, in their 
temporal relations display not a chaos of orderless elements and 
functions, but the indispensable necessity of a system. 

But, before this system could be defined, introspection 
must come to our aid again. It has already made us familiar 
with the profound fact that “the soul contains in itself the 
event that shall presently befall it,’’ or, stated otherwise, that 
the experience of a moment, which is the unitary resultant of 
the physical states at that moment, is entirely involved in the 
antecedent dispositions of the Self. It, now, tells us, in addi- 
tion, that in the ceaseless stream of consciousness, the physical 
attitude that immediately precedes the experience has not 
appeared all in a moment without a cause, but has had a defi- 
nite history, and is the exclusive product of a subtle evolution 
from the imperfect dreams of childhood. 

Now, from this doublfe aspect of character, it is readily 
seen that an apparently ‘undeserved’ experience really existed 
in the self as intuitions, or inevitable thirsty long before its 
actual occurrence and that this embryonic experience came in 
continuation of past activity. Further, it is obvious that the 
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positive element of a fresh act is totally absent in this case, 
and that the negative thirst alone holds the fields. From this 
it is clearly to be inferred that the negative element has a real 
positive counterpart of a self-initiated act in an antecedent life 
which has left its impressions behind in the dispositions of the 
present personality; or in other words, that the conjplete act 
of a former life presents in the subsequent life as a negative 
tendency which generates the passive and seemingly dispropor- 
tionate experience. 

Character is, thus, a system; a living system, that arises 
out of the past, and shoots up into the future, indeed, as the 
fruit of the one, and, as the seed of the other. And its con- 
tinuous flux obeys the law of a temporal order, so that the ego 
realises the end of its dispositions either as a fresh action in 
the chain of causation or as a reaction which completes the 
circle and quits the Self, at determinate distances in the time 
series. 

Indeed, the law of equal and opposite action throws much 
light on the problem of human experiences. It is, in the first 
place, perfectly conceivable on the moral plane; and has, be- 
sides, a corollary in the fact established at the start. To argue 
back, it tells us that our ‘unmerited’ experiences are merely the 
sure reversal of actions of similar quality and intensity attri- 
butable to our own agency; and that, even if we cannot pick 
out the action here, we must necessarily assign to it a place and 
time in an antecedent series. 

So then, the mind, wc have seen, underlies all activities 
and experiences. But acts partake more of a physical, or 
psychical character according as they manifest themselves in 
the visible act or remain as unexpressed volitions. In either 
case the law of retribution takes effefct in regard to the act in 
its own plane and intensity of projection, and exercises its 
sway.over all tl^ acts that arise out of the limited Self. 

Indeed, all conations directed to a definite end when they 
reach their crises, turn on the aqthor inevitably. Thus the 
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acts completed leave permanent impressions in' the consciousness 
-of the individual. These impressions, However do not, always 
emerge to the surface; but, just persist, without any diminution, 
in the recesses beyond the threshold to give rise to negative 
dispositions which are the intermediate ‘links’ so to say, in the 
chain of cause and effect. And, these, in their turn, develop 
the experiences of reaction. Thus, the ‘links’ function as 
heralds of our destiny. And, as we saw, in the conquest by 
death, retribution suffers no defeat. 

Or, in the phraseology of physical science, we may perhaps 
say that our desires receive the maximum energy* from the self 
and become definite volitions. These, then, descend into the 
complete acts. The acts cast their images, of course, in the 
personality of the doer. And, these images, which are real, 
condensed, and inverted, get magnified with the process of time 
to the dimensions of the original acts.' 

Or, again, with the observant Warwick we may say, 

“ There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 

The which observed, a man may prophecy 
With near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which, in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time.” 

ii, Hen. IV, Act III, 8c, 1. 

Thus, the role of dispositions has become clear enough 
and obviously, it demands an extension of our vision to the 
Self’s successive rounds of birth and death. Now, in the 
Shakespearian tragedy, it certainly suggests a continuous deve- 
lopment from a hidden past lo an obscure future— a development 
that fully justifies the absdlute sway of natural retribution. 

‘ The invereion represent* the recoil. Vfe may also compare a desire to a body that 
acqoires poUntial energy till the end of it* course, *ndbegin*#o releaee it to dewl«^ an 
equivalent amount of kinetic energy in its return to the point of projection ; while, however, 
we do not forget that it is a self that desires, acts and feels. 
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To return, then, to the unfortunate Desdemona. She was, 
indeed, an extremely aihiable and devoted wife, unique, perhaps, 
among her sex, in her total ignorance of the world’s false 
forgeries ! But withal, she was a woman possessed of an 
extraordinary degree of inconsiderate impulse, an inordinate 
sentimental rage, vitalised and fanned up by an ungovernable 
fancy. For, alone, surely, out of this condition, she. 


‘ * a maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself 

a maid, indeed, 

‘‘So tender, fair, and happy. 

So opposite to marriage that she shunned 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation,” 

jumped so headily for the idea) bliss of a fantastic love. 
Through the fury, indeed, of her infatuation, she perceived a 
‘divided duty,’ and dared, 

” in spite of nature. 

Of years, of country, credit, everything. 

To fall in love with what she feared to look on.” 

But, then, when she snapped the filial bond so roughly, and 
sold her ‘soul and fortunes’ to the Moor for a parcel of his high 
romance she, really, alienated herself from virtue. 

But, surely, she might have looked before she leapt? She 
might, also, have checked that rebellious march of her imagina- 
tion, which overbore her prudence Ideally, yes ; but, actually, 
she flamed up in the rush while she made “down-right violence’’ 
the means to accomplish her end. Verily, the tyrrany of a 
headstrong love 

‘‘ Bur?s up every other tie. 

Therefore, comes an hour from Jove 
Which his ruthless will defies, 
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And the dogs of Fate unties. 

Shiver the palaces of glass ; 

Shrivel the rainbow coloured walls, 

Where in bright art, each god and sybil dwelt 
Secure as in the Zodiac’s belt ; 

And the galleries and halls, 

Where every siren sung. 

Like a meteor pass.” 

Emerson. 

But, in strict truth, it is not proper to balance her lamept- 
pble lapse against the terrible calamity that befell her ; although 
her unreasonable attitude and reckless behaviour ’may, perhaps, 
incline us to do so. For, certainly, it requires no great reflec- 
tion' to" understand that her dreadful fate not only widely 
differs' from, but far outweighs, any action of hers that we see, 
or,' can, possibly, fit in with the universe of her character. The 
right point of view on the other hand, is, that, in the life of 
Shaliespeare’s Desdemona, it is, chiefly, the influence of a reac- 
tion that asserts itself, and that a remote action, outside our 
vision, now, reverses itself under the present environments and 
conditions. Thus, it is in fact, the progress of the reaction that 
becomes the unavoidable influence that fashions her present con- 
duct, and also the ill-luck that makes her, for no fault' of hers, 
here, a target for the foul practices of a fiend, like lago. 

So, now, in the resistless tide of experience, the doomed 
Desdemona succumbs to the most singular temptation of her 
heart, and, gives every inch of her body and soul to suck the 
* 'fiery sweet*' of a fatal love. And, presently, of course, in the 
vista that lay before her, she observes a speck which steadily 
looms into prominence. Surely, the broad fact of her death, in 
her speech to Cassio, — 

“ For thy solicitoj shall rather die 
Than give tby cause away/* 

she sees, as it were, in the womb. And, a little ahead, in her 
pathfetic readiness for death and her recaarkable outburst of the 
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‘Willow SongV the strange song that significantly recurred to 
her prophetic soul,, she iKiquestionably assures us of her fatal 
end. 

Indeed, in a sense, it may be said that her evil angel was, 

her husband, Othello. For once, to wed him she sacrificed her 

filial duty ; and, now, to exculpate him lapsed into a lie ; and, 

in the end, for all her great love, got the ‘most unkindest cut’ 

from him. But, in the real sense, it was “nobody, but herself ” 

that determined her career, and the foul end that appears so 
♦ 

undeserved. 

And, as regards Othello himself, the elemental passion of 
jealousy, that goes usually as a disagreeable concomitant of a 
too ardent, but unwise love gathered in him, among fatal cir- 
cumstances, its evil to a head. And apparently, it gave a proper 
hold for the wronged father’s curse. For clearly, it was the 
‘deceit’ that excited his jealousy. It was the ‘deceit’, above all, 
that burned him like hell-fire though, in fact, the particular 
‘deceit’ that unhinged him was a figment of his credulous mind. 
In reality, however, it was the fatal burst of his own deepseated 
inborn Vice that so much bedevilled him as to smother out his 
“ better half.” 

But, of course, the act lay not idle. It duly spurred him 
to its inevitable conclusion, where, “Necessity, calm, beautiful, 
passionless, without a smile spread her terrible warp” and 
wrenched her due. 

It is, thus, patent that Othello’s calamitous end is not a 
random stroke of blind chance, but the legitimate result of an 
inevitable process. Hence, it is not in the least improper that, 
in the sentiments he utters, 


“ For, I^fear 

My soul bath her content so absolute 
That not, another comfort like to this 
Succe^pds in unknown fate,” 


the “awe of prosperity” rings in unmistakably clear accents. 
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Hence, again, it is not strange that, at the crest of his intense 
delight,— ' * • 

‘ ‘ It is too much of joy ; 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be 
That e’er our hearts shall make.” 

his subconscious provision signifies the jar that was to come. 

Nor, indeed, does lago, with all his acute wit, escape. He, 
too, like his greater prototype, the Prince of Darkness who re- 
belled against the Lord of Judgment, failed and ’fell. For, he 
found, at length, that he was irremediably hampered in the 
pursuit of his villainous hobby, while he was reserved for due 
torture in a fit time and place. Surely, his summary disposal 
by murder or execution would be very inartistic. For, it would be 
an unwarranted interference with the course of nature. Indeed, in 
an excerpt from nature as the Shakespearian drama is, which 
confines itself to the close of Othello’s life, a summary disposal 
of lago for the sake of ‘Poetic Justice’ would be a premature 
and absurd procedure. 

But, better perhaps, does Hamlet, with his exceptionally 
intuitive mind, illustrate the secret evolution of the moral 
forces. Evidently, he sounds the tragic note at the very first 
start. For, his great mind is overborne by a terrible sorrow ; 
and, he thinks of escape by self-slaughter, from this ‘weary, 
stale flat, and unprofitable world.’ But, he cannot ; for the 
time is out of joint, and, requires him, of all men, to ‘set it 
right.’ Indeed, the struggle of the great soul easily discovers 
the vague shadows of the ‘undiscovered country,’ to which he 
must sail, at no distant time. 

There is also in Hlimlet the other aspect. And, it 
suggests to us to connect the destructive thoughts of revenge 
that he nurtured with , their inevitable ,• recoil which 
“ blasted his youth and reason.” It, further, strikes a possible 
balance between his murder of the ill-fated eaves-dropper 
21 
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Polonius, and the unsuspected hand of the ‘fell sergeant’ on 
himself. 

Macbeth, likewise, betrays the tenor of his fate. For 
despite his scruples of conscience, he unmasks his real stuff of 
deep, deadly and damnable desires of black ambition ; and, of 
course, does not disappoint us when they grow and culminate 
in his hideous deeds of darkness. Nor does he disappoint us, 
too, when, with all his strategic manoeuvres, be failed utterly 
to circumvent the inevitable returns which bubbled up in his 
strange fits and his terrible dreams, and which invaded him in the 
shape of apparitions and ghosts, that so clearly marked the end 
he so richly deserved. 

At this juncture, the inysterious intervention of super- 
natural phenomena, often so awful, in the great reflective pieces 
of the mature poet, deserves a brief notice. In the first place, 
it must be fairly obvious that the introduction of this strange 
element by Shakespeare is not exactly on the same lines as the 
classic dramatist’s employment of the “ Deus ex Machina.” In 
the “romantic” poet it points, surely, to a high order of inter- 
pretative genius ; while, in the other, it, perhaps displays only 
the exaltation of primitive superstitions. Indeed, Spirits and 
gods in the serious tragedies of Shakespeare seldom interfere 
with the natural evolution of the dramatic events. On the con- 
trary, they enter into the human arena, merely, to give an in- 
tensely vivid impression of epochs in the lives of heroes, or, in 
other words, to merely indicate the crises in a man’s character 
which precede a massive evil or good. Thus, their manifesta- 
tion, primarily, depends on the character of the individual ; 
and, their function is, therefore, analogous to the dispositions 
that foreshadow the destiny of the Self. Thus, to Posthumus, 
Jupiter promises a life of perfect lliss after the ordeals of his 
eventful life ; while, to BriAus, the ghost of Caesar strikes a 
different note — ftie note of a catastrophe ; while again, in Hamlet 
his vision of the ghost merely awakens the unblossomed Spirit 
of Vengeance, already in evidence nn his violently agitated 
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bosom ; and, ushers him to a giddy career of revenge. It only ■ 
drives home, then, that 

“ Our acts our angles are, for good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still/' 

Now, let us turn to Caesar. We feel, in the ‘first instance, 
that his countless ambition and self-glorification are ominous 
traits. And, then, though we see but little of the actual perform- 
ances of this historic personage, we know that he is doomed ; 
for, this inevitable fate is foreshadowed in a variety of ways. We 
know, indeed, that his instinctive fear and suspicion of Cassius, 
the originator of the conspiracy, is but natural ; and further, 
that his overconfidence, when he says, 

“ Would he were fatter ! but I fear him not, 

Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid, 

So soon as that spare Cassius,” 

is ill-timed. 

When we turn now to Portia, the wife of Brutus, we meet 
with a slight check in our endeavour to apply the theory. For, 
as in a number of other minor characters, we do not get the 
necessary acquaintance with her inner life to enable us to per- 
ceive the web of her destiny. But, here, we should remember 
that the main interest of the dramatist rightly centres round 
the primary characters ; while a similar attention to the 
secondary figures is neither necessary from the point of view of 
dramatic art, nor even proper. Yet, in spite of this, we could 
gather that Portia was imbued with a dash of whim, a curious 
tendency to needless sacrifice. We could, yet, hit upon her 
‘voluntary wound’ as a skange circumstance which illumines a 
material trait in her moral nature ; and, perhaps, rightly, con- 
jecture that this tendency to sblf-torture was a significant pre- 
cursor of the last act of her life— -her suicide. 

• Similarly, in Lear, we find another notable instance of an 
apparent failure of justice. Yet, we are not baulked, entirely, 
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of the sure traces of an ancient vice. We, surely, deplore bis 
childish folly ; and we wish that his blind disregard of artless 
virtue were a passing mood. We can, indeed, feel with him in 
all his tribulations ; but, we cannot, withal, fail to discern that 
his unconscious sympathy with humbug and wickedness and his 
perfect enmity vpith plain reason are fatal traits which proclaim 
the advance of disease, insanity and death. 

Kent, his servant, on the other hand, refreshes us with an 
excellent contrast. For, unlike his . master, he possessed a 
vigorous practical sense ; while, with a superb faith and a 
strength all round, he presented quite the picture of a man. And, 
of course, with the hold on virtue that he possessed, and with the 
wealth of wisdom he owned, be defied all harm, and steered 
himself clear of the general disaster. 

What, then, about Cordelia? Her case,, too, is no excep- 
tion to the law. For, one may read, even at the outset, that 
her spotless life was a beautiful sacrifice to the truth ; and, may 
thus easily acquiesce in the awful conclusion as only a pre- 
ordained result that, pitiful as it is, leaves, yet, a celestial 
breath behind. For, one feels in one’s heart : — 

Upon such sacrifices, the gods themselves throw 
incense.” Indeed, one gets a thorough shake from one’s moral 
scepticism when the great seer finishes her story with her ‘ soul 
in bliss.’ But, what a world of contrast between this heavenly 
angel and the infernal wretches, Goneril, Regan and Edmund 1 
Possibly, the full cup of their desert was not exhausted here. 
” Through labyrinths of issues,” it may, perhaps, yet, dog 
them to their accursed lips. 

We have done. But, before we conclude, we may touch 
upon an allied topic — the efficacy of ^prayer in the mitigation of 
the back stroke. Now, on this point, we have, in all probabi- 
lity, a fair glimpse into Shakespeare’s mind when he makes the 
villain VHaudius soliloquise, 

‘ ‘ Though inclination be as sharp as will : 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent;” 
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to pray. Here, we see, clearly enough, thgt prayer, at any rate, in 
extreme cases, not only is no remedy for sin, But, is, even, next 
to impossible. Indeed, such a tremendous handicap we consi- 
der only too inevitable, as the onward surge of vice towards its 
natural compensation can neither be repressed nor reduced : — 

‘ ‘ There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In hi^true nature, and, we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence, What then? What rests? 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 

Yet, what can it, when one cannot repent? 

0 wretched state ! 0 bosom black as death ! 

0 limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged ” 

Here, in these typical instances, we have tried to indicate 
briefly the irresistible gravitation of the dynamic self to appro- 
priate circumstances for the realisation of the negative as well 
as its positive tendencies. We have, already, seen that the 
rudiments of character are an ‘ inheritance ’ from a bygone 
time : and, that the whole forms a system, in which the act 
inevitably ingrains the tendency, and the tendency necessarily 
engenders the consequence. 

In the mature dramas of Shakespeare, then, we hear a 
complex tune that, for all its semblance to discord, wafts, yet, 
the harmony of a sovereign order that reigns in the realm of 
human experiences. In them, we hear, indeed, the eternal 
music of nature that subtly, but, none the less, really, hints of 
the reality of retribution by the forward perceptions of the self, 
and, its progressive actualisation of its dreams in a series of 
lives'. While we wake up now, to its sublime drift, we feel the 
influx of a deep sense of awe that urges us to rely solely on 
our rational self and adjust our lives to the ideal perfection of 
existence. 


P. Narayanan Nayar 
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ANOTHER SONG 

(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 

’Tis morning, yet thy door is closed, 

' Why sleepest thou my darling dear ; 

The rose is in her purple bloom. 

Open thy eyes, my love, and hear. 

Awake, my love, awake 

From thy soft shadowy sleep ; 

Awake for pity’s sake. 

For you I sing and weep. 

All knock upon thy blessed door. 

The morning cries, “lam the light,’’ 

The wild bird says, “I’m melody,” 

My heart sings, “lam Love the bright.’’ 

Awake, my love, awake 

From thy soft shadowy sleep ; 

Awake for pity’s sake 
For you I sing and weep. 

The angel and the woman thou. 

One I worship, the other love; 

In thee God made me one and whole, 

Thy beauty is my God above. 

Awake, my love, awake 
From thy soft sliadowy sleep ; 

Awake for*pity’s sake 
For you I sing and weep. 


Rambschandra Das 
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CHARLES LAMB 

“Saint Charles!” Thackeray exclaimed, as he laid 
down one of Lamb’s letters. Charles Lamb! The prince of 
familiar essayists ! Lowell opens a brilliantly original essay on 
Chaucer with these words, “ Will it do to say anything more 
about Chaucer? Can anyone hope so say any thing, not new, 
but even fresh, on a topic so well worn? ” And we, with eVen 
more justification, might exclaim, ” Who can, say anything 
fresh about Charles Lamb? ” — Charles Lamb, the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever ! Dip into him anywhere — into Mrs. 
Battle’s love for the rigour of the game; into Old China, where 
he reverently fingers the broken pages of an old Folio Beaumont 
and Fletcher and enters into the task of “ collating ” as upon 
a wonderful voyage of discovery ; into the frank revelation of 
himself, his weaknesses and his fears, in New Yjear’s Eve; into 
the beautiful and tender irony of Mackery End; into the 
whimsigal humours of The Convalescent, which cause a lump to 
rise .in the throat and summon tremulous smiles to the lips — dip 
into him anywhere, and you come into living touch with a 
personality — the same personality whose whimsical remark, 
“ Give me man as he is not to be ” won even Hazlitt to him; 
the same personality who cheerfully sacrificed himself to his 
frail sister, and walked the streets of London regarding with 
the eye of love all that was old and venerable, all that was odd 
and eccentric, all that was weak and helpless, all that was 
lovely and of good report. To all men who know him, here 
was a man to whom all that was worth noting in life was the 
poetry of it; whose love of^uman kind enabled him to under- 
stand the foibles of men and to pluck the sting out of his own 
personal sorrow; who lingered long over human nature, over 
literature, over his own experiences, until, not suddenly and 
piereingly, but gradually and dawningly, the light of what Jesus 
calls The Kingdom of G6d grew upon him. And when we reatl 
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Lamb at the present day, this is the personality whom we still 
meet, a little old-fashioned in the way in which his fancy 
lingers and plays over tilings of the heart, a little old-fashioned 
perhaps, in his way of expressing himself, but always full 
of the milk of human kindness, a kindred spirit to all huma- 
nity, exercisir.g a wonderful personal spell upon his reader, 
awaking within him fountains of innocent mirth, touching 
him to tears, opening his mind and heart to the beauty 
wherein truth lies. There are various technical differ- 
ences between Lamb’s style and that of Hazlitt. But the one 
great organic 3,nd essential difference is this. Hazlitt’s style 
is infectious from the intellectual point of view only : it 
embodies the play of Hazlitt’s' own bright intellect and conveys 
Hazlitt’s own keen, personal enjoyment, whether of battle or 
things beautiful and true. But it never endears the man. 
Lamb’s style, on the other hand, is Lamb-tender, lingering, 
full of natural graces, essentially subjective, tugging always at 
the heart-strings. One sentence of the Essays of Elia will do 
more to reveal the real Lamb than volumes written upon him ; 
and his own Preface to the Second Series is a revelation of the 
secret of his essential charm. It is the secret of a great and 
human sympathy — an amazing faculty of entering into the 
feelings of others and expressing his own through them. 
Lamb’s is the universal human sympathy of Shakespeare : only, 
unlike Shakespeare, he does not always (though he sometimes 
does) mask himself behind his characters. He is frank, 
personal, conversational, familiar, in his utterance. 

Lamb’s Essays attract, then, because they are the 
“ Flesh-Garment,” a re-incarnation, of Lamb’s own personality, 
his likes, his dislikes, his friends, his hobbies; and that per- 
sonality was of such a nature that it*^wi]| have a strong appeal 
to men while human nature lasts. For, like most of the men 
and women who since the beginning have moved the heart of 
the world. Lamb was an eccentric humorist. Shakespeare 
explored the mysteries of human nature, and who of all hjs 
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Bharact^ra is the wisast? Not Hamlet, not Jacques'^ none of fifs 
men the .world, but the loyal,- tender, courageous, yet frail, 
half*witted, nameless Fool of Lear ! That is a powerful and 
significant commentary on the mind of Shakespeare in regard 
to the wisdom that moves the world. It is not your wiseacre 
yvho inspires mankind with the hope and courage which keep 
humanity on its onward and upward march, but the visionary, 
the eccentric, jthe fool ! Eeason has less of moving and 
inspiring potency than the sympathy which arises from an 
understanding of men’s frailty and foolishness.. At the end of 
All Fools’ Day, Lamb has an extraordinarily, illuminative 
vindication of himself and of all the people and characters whom 
he loved. “ Take my word for this, reader, and say a fool 
told it you if you please, that he who hath not a dram of folly 
in his mixture hath pounds of much worse matter in his 
composition — And what have been some of the kindliest patterns 
of our species, but so many darlings of absurdity ? ” Yet in 
spite of his warning to his readers not to confess themselves 
April Fools by wresting his words beyond their fair construction, 
by a few. of his contemporaries Lamb was misunderstood. He 
seemed to trifle with things which will not bear trifling with, 
to endow with an exaggerated importance things of little 
intrinsic value. The Essays of Elia, Southey wrote in the 
Quarterly, wanted only a sounder religious feeling to be delightful 
as they were original. Lamb’s irresponsibility in such essays 
■&s New Year’s Eve shocked Southey’s moral sense! Nor did 
Carlyle appreciate and do him justice — which accounts, perhaps, 
for Lamb’s failure in turn to appreciate Scotsmen.^ 

This is but an instance of greatness misunderstood. Lamb 
■was an eccentric who, as most of us are, was attracted to 
persons and things eccentri# and odd.^ The very incongruity 
■of his titles shows this. Moast^Pig, Grace Before Meat, A 
Bachelor’s Complaint, The Praise of Chimney Sweepers-^oxAy 

^ Imperfeoi Sympathies, 

• See Hazlitt’0 Of Person One Would Wish to hape seen, 

22 
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the eye of an eccentric humorist could have seen the gold that 
lay at the heart of sutfh unpromising material. So with the 
people who crowd his pages. The old occupants of the South* 
Sea House, George Dyer of Oxford in the Vacation, the old 
benchers, even his cousin Bridget oi Mackery End— what a host 
of diverse personalities ! Yet who of these is not an eccentric, 
a “ humorist,” a ” character ”? It is seen also in his attrac- 
tion towards old buildings and localities, whose, very genius he 
absorbed. And what he most loved in literature was the old, 

t ^ 

the far-fetched, the fanciful and unexpected — the heart-easing 
quips and conceits and images of ” these old crabbed authors,” 
Fuller and Burton and Browne. And if we only thought on the 
matter, these are the very persons and things which have at all 
time proved the strongest attraction for all humanity. We are 
all fools and eccentrics, possessed of the foibles and the 
frailties of the flesh. “He that meets me in the forest to-day 
shall meet with no wiseacre, I can tell him. Stultus sum. 
Translate me that, and take the meaning of it to yourself for 
your pains. What ! man, we have the four quarters of the 
globe on our side, at the least computation.” Hence the 
appeal of Lamb is universal for the general run of men his 
writings have what Poe calls “an indispensable air of con- 
sequence.” In living imaginatively in the past, in letting his 
affections gather, and grow, and linger round the places and 
people he loved for their very oddities, he reveals his own love 
for humanity, which is also the instinctive love which lies at 
the heart of mankind. In a letter to Wordsworth he exclaims, 
” Have I not enough without your mountains ! ” He clung 
to London because he loved men, Lamb’s readers, are always 
in sympathy with him because of the richness of his personality, 
the universality of his sentime^it, his great and essential 
wisdom. His humour may be eccentric, fanciful, far-fetchqd, 
facetious : but it is also fine and subtle, always in perfect taste, 
illumining the liighest and widest reaches of tenderness, courage, 
sympathy, charity, judgment, sanity. It is extraordinafy how 
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many men who were eccentric, or even have at -tiiii^s 
experienced the cloud of insanity, have ‘stood apart from their* 
age for their uniderstanding. Gowper, Johnson, Blake, Lamb*— 
these were eccentrics and madmen, if you will. Yet Who of 
their contemporaries command more respect than they? Lemb’ •• 
is eccentric in his vagaries, caprices, whims, in thought and 
style 1 yet not one of his contemporaries reveals a consistency of 
essential wisdom and understanding like unto his. Like 
Goldsmith, but in inteOser degree than Goldsmith, he combines 
sane wisdom with amazing tenderness. 

And the style is the man. You cannot dissociate his 
essays from Lamb himself. You cannot speak of one save 
in terms of the other. That is the only justification for an 
extraordinarily acute piece of criticism on the part of Canon 
Ainger, which is applicable to no other writer in the language : 

“ It is not the antique manner — the “ self-pleasing quaintness *’ 
—that has embalmed the substance. Rather is there that in the 
substance which ensures immortality for the style,” That is 
true because the substance of Lamb’s essays is Lamb, whose 
charm of style, like his capricious humours, can be described 
only by the term “ Lambish.” , 

What, then, is there to be said of Lamb’s style? Lamb, 
in truth, has a variety of styles. Some of the essays written 
for Hunt’s periodical show in startling fashion the early 
influence which the eighteenth century periodical essay of the 
Spectator pattern had upon him. No other production of the 
nineteenth century hits Addison off so well as A Bachelor’s 
Complaint. The general aim of the essay, the beginnings of 
the sentences, the “ stringing up of all my married acquaint- 
ance, by Roman denominations,” the enumeration of the good 
wife’s methods of insult — tlJese are all in line with the Addiso- 
nian tradition. The first sentences of The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare might pass for a second version of the open^g (ff 
Meditations in Westminster Abbey. “ Taking a turn the other 
day m the Abbey, I wa§ struck with the affected attitude of a 
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figure, which I do not remember to have seen before, and which 
upon examination proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated 
Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated 
ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalised at the introduc- 
tion of theatrical airs and . gestures into a place set apart to 
remind us of the saddest realities.” Such seriousness of 
manner, such elegance, such genteel propriety i? not the whim- 
sical, idle, wise, sympathetic, old-world Lamb we know. Nor, 
for all its reminiscent air and beauty of pathos, is the straight- 
forward, sustained prose of Dieam Children. It was not 
natural for Lamb to write modern English. He knew it. Of 
Elia’s essays he wrote, “ Crude they are,' I grant you — a sort 
of unlicked, incondite things — villainously pranked in an affected 
array of antique modes and phrases. They had not been his, 
if they had been other than such ; and better it is, that a writer 
should be natural in a self-pleasing quaintness, than to affect a 
naturalness (so called) that should be strange to him.” Lamb’s 
most characteristic style is consciously composite. Like 
Spenser’s, the language is “made.” Flakes from the pre- 
Restoration prose writers are fitted side by side with racy 
colloquialisms into its ground and texture. But the event — the 
only criterion applicable to a “ made ” language — is peculiarly 
happy. It is expressive of the maker, having, like Sir Thomas 
Browne’s, the reminiscent air of one communing idly with him- 
self and letting his whimsies take their most natural expression, 
yet more familiar than Browne’s, more conversational, more 
personal and heart-to-heart. It assumes the reader’s pre-disposi- 
tion to be charitable and friendly towards the writer, towards 
his , friends and hobbies, towards his ways of thinking and 
looking at things, towards his self-pleasing quaintness ” 
which has become second nature to him. It artlessly addresses 
the reader, pokes fun at him, playfully nods to him as It 
indulges in a sly dig at Cousin Bridget, mystifies him— ^allon 
the assumption that he will never take in earnest what is meant 
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for innocent jest. And so it is intensely siAjeclive : it takes 
captive the affections. It never talk« “like a book,’’ but 
familiarly ; yet chimingly — the note taking tone from the pass- 
ing mood or whim of Lamb himself, who, to be sure, did not 
believe in keeping up for long one way of looking at life, an.d 
could not have done so even if he did ! Though never indulging 
in the machine-gun sentences of Hazlitt, it is, like Hazlitt’s, 
“ non-sequacipus,’’ scintillating, side-glancing, and in the 
manner of an interesting conversationalist avoids the veriest 
suspicion of closeness of argument, of strict sequence, of ’sus- 
tained rhetorical flight, of elaborate rhythmical harmony. A,nd 
yet though you examine and duly appreciate every one of its 
myriad facets, you can only sense the heart of it. Dr. Saints- 
bury has said the final word : “ The style of Lamb is as inde- 
finable as it is inimitable, and his matter and method defy 
selection and specification as much as the flutteriugs of a 
butterfly.” It is an infallible touchstone, but a bad model. 


One feature of Lamb’s style calls for more particular notice 
than it has generally received. It is its wonderful harmonisa- 
tion of conflicting elements. De Quincey did not appreciate 
this. His general charge against the familiar essayists is one 
of lack of sequence, continuity, sustained rhythm. Eeferring, 
as may be supposed to essays of the class in which New Year's 
Eve ^ stands, he commends Lamb’s poetical fancy but censures 
him for failing to use his opportunity. Instead of raising the 
lyrical tone with the advancement of the theme, he becomes 
whimsical, humorous, futile. De Quincey was an ingenious but 
scarcely a good critic. He indulged his own ideas too freely. 
He was certainly right in thinking that formal rhetoric and 
elkborate rhythms are desirable and even necessary on certain 
occasions. But the familiar essay is never one of these. He 
himself consciously donned sirfging robes in order to elaborate 
a prose-poem. And because his prose ideal was poles apart from 


» MasBon’s Coyected Writings, Vol. V, p. 234. 
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that of the familiar essayist, he was blind to the unifying art 
underlying the seemingly impromptu, discursive style of Lamb. 

Lamb admits that his essays are “crude, unlicked, incondite 
things.’’ But 'at another place he insists upon the difficulty of 
his art. His essays, he says, were “ futile efforts, wrung from 
him with slow pain.” No wonder! Most of his essays are the 
result of careful manipulation — elaborate studies, not in mecha- 
nical construction, but in colour and tone effects. When he 
liked, as in Roast Pig, or even Dream Children — a phantasy 
without distraction or digression — , though his plays show him 
to be no “plptter,” he makes it plain that he could write 
according to plan. More often, however, he undertakes within 
the short compass of his essay the more difficult task of blending 
different colours into one general atmospheric tone, of harmonis- 
ing conflicting moods and diverse shades of character and 
behaviour. How he succeeds the critic is at a loss to tell : he 
can only record the fact. The spirit of harmony is sensed but 
“never catched, nice as an evanescent cloud, or the first arrests 
of sleep.” Ainger calls The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers a 
study ini black, A Quakers' Meeting a study in dove-colour. 
Even more wonderful is the essential unity of such an essay as 
The X)ld Benchers of the Inner Temple. Jewell of “the 
roguish eye” and “ever ready to be delivered of a jest”; 
“the pensive gentility of Samuel Salt... kindliest of human 
creatures Lovel, the “ quick little fellow — of incorrigible and 
losing honesty”; Peter Pierson, “a benevolent, but not a 
prepossessing man ” ; Daines Barrington, an “oddity” who 
“walked burly and square”; Barton, “a jolly negation”; 
Bead, “good-humoured and personable ”; Twopenny, “thin, 
and felicitous in jests upon his own figure”; Wharry, “ atte- 
nuated and fleeting ” but “ with no fclish for a joke”; “the 
omniscient Jackson”; Minga^y, “a blustering, loud-talking 
person ” with an iron hand ; Thomas Coventry, of “parsimo- 
nious habits, ” wfiose “ house had the aspect of a strong box’’ 
— what a gallery ! “They were coevals, and had nothing*but 
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that and their benchership in common.” Yet who ever rose 
from The Old Benchers (post-script and* all!), without a feeling 
of completeness as strong as that experienced when one lays 
down Chaucer’s Prologue, “ the best tale of all,” or a perfect 
modern short story? With even more subtle play of light and 
colour in his prose. Lamb did in the Essay what Sterne had 
already done in the Novel. By blending and harmonising con- 
flicting moods^and shades of character, he made it possible for 
the reader, within a short, but ” single and entire ” piece of 
prose literature, to come into contact with many diverse persona- 
lities. If, as we suppose, the greatest work in creative litera- 
ture is that which embraces scope with unity. Lamb though 
one of the most eccentric is also one of the greatest writers. 
His essays may be described in a phase of his own. They are 
“ units in aggregate, simples in composite.” 


Arthur Mowat 
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** Tis better to have loved and loBt» 

Than never to have loved at all.” — Tennyson. 

Perchance there’s in this hamlet one blest heart, 

C‘ 

Has had its storm-toss’d, twin-cloven night, 

And breaks to morning glory at the dart 
Of fiery IJsha, at the shaft of Light; 

And darkest doubts and fairest hopes are nought. 
Deceiving spectres of a mocking dream; 

And ghastliest fear and knightliest faith are caught 
And swallowed up in Sorrow’s holy Stream, 

That bursts its banks, and with a gesture mad 
Flings down the temples built to Pleasure by 
Rich Youth, and kills the golden harvests glad 
Of joy to leave before the dazzled eye 
Stark devastation; yet in some dark nook 
It leaves a treasure it has borne fpr long : 

« It may be that blest heart to-day will look 
And find this heavenlier wealth of livelier Song, 
The livelier Song of Love that pipes to Death 
And conquers death, and thee, 0 fickle grief ! 

Who blowest hot and cold in every breath. 

While binding mem’ry into bleeding sheaf. 

As Rdti wooed young Mdddn, so hast thou 
Stripped bare for me thy ancient youth, thy dower 
Of love, 0 sad-eyed Queen, and twined my brow 
With myrtle, led me to thy rocljy tower 
That I may wed and dwell till death with thee. 

And humour thee with madrigals that please 
Thy love-loVn heart; then come away with me 
Upon the chariot of this eastern breeze, 
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And be my bride, thou darkly dutiful ! • 

Thy sorrow-linked smile, - gloom-sbadowjed eyes. 

Thy languorous form, thou sadly Beautiful ! 

Are charms wherein for me a magic lies. 

Thy courting I accept; I will not foil 
Thy mad adventure that defied grim Time; 

Boyhood’s Companion ! Bride of Youth ! thy toil 
I shall repay with heart-outpouring rhyme ! 

Grief, sad-eyed, black-veiled, lightning-crowned queen. 
Grief, mutely eloquent, sit here awhile ; 

My Uttara, in wisdom’s armour clean 
And polish’d gird Abhimanu — and smile ! 

For, no heart-melting kiss, nor fond caress. 

Love-claiming glance, nor complimenting phrase, 

I ask 0 ! Star-veiled queen ! thy home-spun dress 
Is earnest of a homelier wifely phase. 

Then wipe away the ugly cob- webs spun 
By Eeason, sweep gloom’s growing piles of'dust. 

Arrange hope’s flowers, set right my house; this done. 
Ring thou Love’s arti-bells that every gust 
Of laughter fall upon its trembling knees 
With thee adore the Lord : perchance, perchance. 

I’ll learn from thee, or from these widdowed bees. 

To join that spirit’s mystic marriage dance. 

Then give me thy white winged foaming steed; 

I follow Death to capture every fort 
Of time, implant on earth’s once Eden-mead 
Ensign of Love, thy Sire, my King; escort 
Some helpless widow with her orphaned child. 

Some widowed hermit pining for his bride. 

Thro’ sorrow’s rockieftt, thorniest, ghastliest wild. 

My darling Grief unto th^t farther side ! 

CypiL Modak^ 

^ • 

^ » For the premature and sad demise of Srimati Devi Daisy Modal? , within twp 
years of married life-*'* Not dead bi|t gone before,’* 

23 
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POPULAR ELEMENTS IN THE PURANAS 

It will be acknowledged that the five topics (Panca 
laksana) were at any rate the constituent and characteristic 
portions of the original PurSijas ; and so the description of 
these five topics in present Puranas may most probably be 
taken as,a criterion for judging the genuineness and antiquity of 
a Purina. But the striking point which we cannot overlook 
is this that the present Puraqas are not at all faithful with 
regard to- the Panca laksana ; though of course every Purina 
admits it that the proper scope of a Purana is to describe and 
elucidate them. To some of them, it can never be applied; to 
others it only partially applies. So it can reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the original Puraijas as time went on, departed 
from their ideal standard, and were open to and utilised for 
every sort of popular and intellectual investigation, as a result 
of which they swelled in bulk, assumed a miscellaneous nature 
and so out-stripped the main limits of the Purana Panca- 
laksana ; and it is in this stage that we find them at present. 
So besides the description of the five topics and often at the 
neglect of them many other subjects such as astronomy, geo- 
graphy, planetary, astrology, medicine, treatises on grammar, 
rhetoric, prosody; dissertations on archery, arms, politics, and 
regal administration, and also many other descriptions on the 
institutions of the Hindus, the duties of caste, the obligation of 
the different stages of life, the celebration of obsequial rites, etc., 
and also various other subjects of popular and folk interest 
were thrust into the Puranas by the Brahmanical Compilers, 
who wanted to make these books sort of popular encyclo- 
paedia (c/. Agni-Purana) to satisfy folk curiosity in secular 
affairs; and at the same time to make these books a standard 
scripture of Neo-Hinduism or popular Hinduism t© satisfy 
popular intellect in the domain of religion. 
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The question necessarily arises as to what was the relation 
of the Pura^as with popular Hinduisnf. It. is necessary there- 
fore to give a clue to the origin Of this new movement called 
the movement of neo- or popular Hinduism. Religion is 
the behaviour of man with respect to the naturalforces and. 
influences of this universe which he regards quite believingly 
as the expression and manifestation of sound supernatural being : 
and this in fact may be regarded as the key-note to the. 
religious conception of the Vedic Aryans. It was an age 
when the people saw their deity in the rain, the cloud, thC; 
wind, the flowing stream whom they worshipped with simple 
portions of their daily meal, in return for which they prayed 
for material blessings. Gradually the Aryans separated into 
families and clans, and adopted family and tribal gods, in 
the worship of which was contained quite unconsciously the 
germs of monotheism, which being in the meanwhile blended 
with the idea of a supreme universal ruler, which grew up 
(cf. the list of kings styled as Oakravarti — Pargiter : Historical 
Tradition, p. 39) assumed a substantive conception. Thus 
in the Brahmanic age the worship of the monotheistic Brahma 
came into being in whom the monotheistic conceptions of the 
Vedic Aryans were amalgamated. But the idea of Brahma 
as being a mere abstract conception of the creator of the 
universe, the invisible soul, being divested of all human 
sympathies, and devoid of all human interest, could excite 
neither enthusiasm nor devotion, and so faded away.. Precisely 
in such a moment Buddhism stepped in SSkyamuni the new 
prophet of Buddhism appeared as an embodiment of universal 
benevolence, deeply interested in the cause of humanity and 
thus supplied those human sympathies which were .wanting 
in the worsliip of Brahflia. Buddhism thus triumphed and 
broke down the Brahmanical monopoly. It was then that 
the Brahman’s thought of recovering the masses back.to the 
f«ld of Blahmanism. And in their endeavour to do so, they 
did not even refrain frpm Brahmanising the property of the 
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Ksatriyas and calling in the aid of the previously human 
Ksatriya heroes, who ^ere imprinted by then} not as human 
beings, but as emanations of deity ; but at the same time 
retained absolutely human associations in them, so that the 
deities might stand more near to the people. The Brahmans, 
felt that some popular expansion of religious creed seemed essen- 
tial to the very existence of Brahmanism and it became neces- 
sary to present the people with deities of their own not only as 
a co.unter-attraction to Buddhism but also for the accentuation 
of the faith of the people at large in the cause of the new reli- 
gion. The Brahmans perceived that a link was wanting 
between the human and the divine; a deity incarnate in man, 
who was to be invested with sufficient humanity to sympathise 
with the sorrows and aspirations of human beings; and at the 
same time so nearly allied to the deity that he can mediate 
between the human race and the Almighty Father. So they 
freely introduced gods of a very popular type such as Krsna and 
Mahadeva and recast them absolutely to a popular mould, so 
that the deity might stand nearer to the masses, and by admit- 
ting them, as well as numerous other deifications into the Hindu 
pantheon such as the God of love, of wealth, of war, of good 
luck, etc., under a variety of mythological interpretation secured 
the revival of Brahmanism. Boughly speaking, that was an 
event of the 4th century A.D., and the movement is called the 
movement of popular or Neo-Hinduism. It is called popular 
because the movement had to take into account very minutely 
the popular taste and aspirations, folk beliefs, manners and 
customs in order to achieve its success. It was precisely during 
this stage of religious transition that our modern Purapas were 
recast by the Brahmans for converting them into instruments 
for moulding the popular mind in the* light of this new religion; 
and made the Puranas essentially, what we may call, the 
scriptijres of this.new religion. 

Let us now see how the Puranas propagated this flew reli- 
gion by presenting to the people dejties which were no doubt 
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declared as emanations of the deity, but at the same time 
imprinted absolutely human associatiofis in them, so that they 
might more easily be conceived by the people at large. The 
story of Rama which is to be found in almost all the PurSnas, 
but specially in the Padma, Devi, Bhagavata and Agni will, 
beautifully illustrate the point. The main currents of the 
story as may be gathered by collecting the texts is given 
below. 

Every scene is perfectly real. Rama trying to put his toe 
into his month, Rama laughing and strolling away; snatching 
a morsel out of his father’s hand; pointing his eyes, mouth, ears 
when called upon to do so. Rama crying for the moon, begin- 
ning to say ‘ father,’ ‘mother,’ learning letters going toPatsala, 
invested with the sacred thread and then marriages. Such a, 
downright realism of the God had the effect of shrivelling the 
deity more and more into mere ordinary mortal, w'ith human 
instincts and passions, and no doubt the people got a more 
definite impression as to the actual reality of their deity. How- 
ever, Rama goes to exile and the abduction of- his wife that 
followed and the subsequent bewails of Rama for Sita are 
scarcely compatible with his divine character, for there he 
appears little more than an ordinary mortal. Sita is rescued 
and Rama returns to Ayodhya, but then again he is compelled 
to abandon his wife which more prominently brings out Rama 
as an excellent type of man. His whole life has been a dedica- 
tion for the sake of duty; should be neglect that in his after 
life? He dares not. But at the same time, he feels, he weeps, 
he laments for his abandoned wife, whom the cruel hand of 
destiny and duty has snatched away from his hand. This is 
the way in which the Purapas have sought to inkoduce Rama 
into the Hindu pantheon, «o that it might be easier for the 
people and folk at large to worshjj) him and no doubt they have 
succeeded. Rama has become a very popular^ God among tlie 
Hindus.* He has become a family deity, the type of the 
husiband, and master of t^ie household—a serene and ideal figure. 
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whose story ‘ ‘ has set up a temple of domestic virtues in every 
Hindu household.’.’ 

In precisely the same way Krspa who is another prominent 
God in the Hindu pantheon, has been treated in the Puranas. 
.The biography of Krspa is to be found in most of the Puranas 
specially in the Brahma, Harivamsa, Visnu, Bhagavata and 
Brahma- Vaivarta Puranas. The various texts collated seem to 
give out the following salient features of his early life. The 
little Kysna attired in a yellow frock is the delight of his mother 
Yasoda. He stumbles about the courtyard, seizes the tail of 
the cows. As .he grows old he seems to be imbued with a spirit 
of mischief. He spoils his mother’s butter churn and steals the 
butter from the milkmaids .and also enjoys their company by 
playing on his flute. Such a life was essentially realistic and 

allied to the folk environment. They found Krsna wearing the 

same feathers as themselves and yet he was an incarnated God. 
The same silly graceful cowherd boy, who kissed the milkmaids 
and stole butter; appears as an universal lover, an incarnated 
God, in whose mouth the three worlds reside, and certainly ' j 
is because of this drastic human touch in him w'hich has been 
imprinted by the Purana compilers that Krsna has found so 

loving a place in the hearts of the Hindus. Even to this day 

the artists exalt in picturing that black figure, standing with 
something of Hellenic grace and playing his flute on the banks 
of the Yamuna. 

Similarly Siva w'ho is another prominent deity in the Hindu 
pantheon has been popularised in the Puranas. diva’s biography 
is to be found in almost all the ^aiva Puranas, but the Skanda, 
Siva, Matsya, Linga and Kalika Puranas display great enthu- 
siasm in the narration of diva’s’ life. There are of course 
various discrepancies in the details »f the story, but the follow- 
ing version seems to stand , after collating the various texts. 
As reprds the ^origin of the God I shall not discuss here, 
but I will only endeavour to trace here the process by w^ich 
the God has been shrivelled more ai^d more absolutely' to 
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popular type. The story of Siva’s marriage is tacked on "with 
other stories, but we may fairly begtri from the time of the 
birth of Mena fairly. As soon as Mena the daughter of Himavan 
was born, the compilers of the Puranas took the poetical 
license of declaring that the sky became clearer, the air* 
became sweeter and the beasts became milder, etc. These 
extravagances of the poet’s fancy were precisely designed to im- 
press the greatness of the goddess just born more deeply upon 
the uncultured folk. However, the young girl begins to grow 
in years — her childhood is beautifully described. She plays, 
makes clay images, calls her dolls sons and daughters and 
gives them in marriage to the dolls of her other playmates. 
Such a scene is really drawn from the downright realism of 
Indian girlhood, where there is a regular craze for maternity 
in the mind of even a little girl of ten or eleven, who is looking 
forward to the day when she will be arrayed in jewels and fine 
clothes and will be given in marriage, and then after some years 
she will be dignified into the rank of maternity. No less inter- 
esting sidelights are given to the girlhood of Meni when she 
meets Narada. The sage comes on a mission to Himavan’s 
lodge, and finds the girl playing. The sage insists her to come 
to him, but she refuses, but when the sage tempts her with 
the promise of a doll she yields. It appears that such childish 
scenes were inserted by the Brahmanical compilers only to re- 
produce their heroine in a character more adapted to popular 
taste. But Narada does not lose his mission. He points out 
to Himavan the growing years of Mena and that she should be 
given in marriage as early as possible. Then follow many 
puerile dialogues between Himavan and Narada in which Hima- 
van. appears to have been greatly troubled over the marriage of 
his daughter. , Their conversation centers round the point that 
the daughters are really burden to4)arents, that they are a source 
of constant trouble unless and until they are giypn ini marriage, 
etc. It is really amusing to think that even Himavftn was not 
free from the all-absorbing thought of giving his daughter In 
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marriage as much as the modern Indian Hindu gentlemen who 
have got daughters of niarriageable age are. However Narada 
suggests that Mena might be given in marriage to ^iva who is 
now deep in austerities. The proposal of course was heartily 
welcomed and it was agreed that Parvatl should be sent to Siva 
to serve him in every possible way. But the Gods finding it 
difficult for Parvatl to win ^iva approached Indra, who however 
devised a plan and sent Madana to disturb Siva’e penance and 
to kindle in him a desire for Parvatl, who was always attending 
Siva. The scenes that followed are really wonderful products of 
Hindu imagination, whatever extravagances of poetical fancy 
they might contain . Like an unflickering light Siva was buried 
in austerities and the beautiful and delicate Parvatl was attend- 
ing him in his front, though Siva was unconscious of it, and 
Madana with his retinue arrived just at that moment. Taking 
his stand behind Siva, he wounded Siva by the arrow of desire 
and at once it had its desired effects — Siva awoke from slumber 
and with a delightful laughter in his lips opened his eyes and 
viewed in front of him the sublime girl. Such a scene cannot 
but be striking to the popular mind, who found to their utter 
surprise that their God is also subject to a romance, and so there 
is mingled in the minds of the people a religious joy with a 
touch of romantic pleasure, but reaching such a point, their sin- 
cere joy is dashed to pieces, when in the next moment Siva 
burnt up the God of love with the fire of his anger gushing 
forth from his third eye, and leaves the place, while the poor 
PSrvati though dissuaded by her parents goes to perform severe 
austerities for obtaining Siva and earns the name of U-ma, No 
doubt it is a very nice and beautiful way, liable to excite pity 
and sympathy and love and admiration for Parvatl, more deeply 
upon the folk mind and still to ihis day the , artists exalt 
in picturing the divine lady arrayed in garments of bark, 
with her hair braided into a knot, and surrounded on all 
sides 'with dull water cold as death. Seeing this, the 
Gods led a deputation to Vi§nu, v\jho assured them that he 
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will try iiis utmost for inducing Siva to marry.* Vi99,u went 
to Siva and administered many sound advice regarding the 
practical utility of an worldly life. Siva agreed on condition 
that she will put Psrvatl to a test and so ini the disguise of 
a Brahmana, went to PSrvatl where she was practising 
penance. He was of course offered due welcome, and on a 
conversation with Parvatl the disguised Siva learnt that she 
was practising penance to win Siva, at which he expressed 
surprise and contempt and said, “that wretched man living 
in wretched asceticism depraved by a familiarity with* the 
ashes and bones of the dead and every specie,s of filth and 
corruption is your object ” ! This led her to rise in anger 
and order that the guest should be driven out; at which 
Siva disclosed himself and Parvatl blushed in delight and 
shame. Such a scene is precisely in. accordance with folk 
taste, and^ the sincere folk will laugh all the more because 
the trickery was perpetrated by Siva just as court flatterers 
will laugh at the blunt jest uttered by their king. Then 
follow the marriage scene in which Siva appears absolutely 
as an ordinary man. Every minute detail of the preliminaries 
of the marriage seems to have been performed. The bride- 
elect was formally observed and the benediction ceremoity or 
Mangalacarana as we call it was performed and the date 
when the marriage is to be held was also settled. The groom’s 
party was preparing for the occasion but it was found that 
there was no such man who could become the head of the 
groom’s party or Barakarta as we call it. Visiiu was requested 
and he accepted. In such an environment Siva found himself 
absolutely a novice and the drastic touch of realism is reached, 
when we find Siva addressing the invited guests assembled 
at iiis home, with folded h^nds, just like the present Hindus 
on such an occasion, and begging very modestly that he shall 
be highly obliged, if they excuse his shortcomings, at the 
arrangements made, and that he is very lorry becaflse the 
me^ just served probably will not satisfy their appetite, and 
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finally he oonduded by requesting every one of the guests to 
be perfectly at hpme.^. Certainly these are mere inventions 
of a household BrShmanical compiler who wanted to attribute 
everything domestic to the God Siva. However, Siva under- 
goes all preliminary rites of marriage and then the huge 
bridegroom party starts. There in Himavan’s lodge a 
huge pandal was erected for receiving the guests and in fact 
Himavan received the groom’s party with utmost domestic 
care. The marriage pandal is beautifully described. The 
guests were sitting attired iu their best dress, the concert 
party was playing sweetly, the lights were flashing like a 
thousand suns, and it is said that even the Gods came down 
from Heaven to witness the ceremony and the marriage was 
performed strictly in accordance with Hindu marriage rites. 
The marriage finished, the party retired and the honey- 
moon period of the newly wedded pair is also told at great 
length in almost all the PurSpas with extreme frivolousness 
and enthusiasm. 

It need .not be emphasised here how real the story has 
been and how deeply it is liable to impress the folk, mind. 
The episode is really valuable as illustrating the care with 
which the Brahmanical compilers have tended to degrade the 
deity into a mere ordinary mortal so that the deity might 
stand more near to the masses. Perhaps it is also a fact that 
without human love, human instincts and human passions, 
religion drifts into a mere bartering of prayers ; for the bulk 
of mankind can possibly have no real devotion, unless their 
affections are brought into display. 

The God Visnu who occupied a prominent position in the 
Hindu pantheon, has been similarly treated in the PurSpas. 
In the Vispukhan(Jam of the Skapda tPurapa, there is a similar 
story of Visnu’ s marriage. The God falls in love with a 
beautiful lady called Padmini and it becomes mutual. The 
love growing veVment, the match was arranged.* Vispp 
dressed like a foppish bahu started wjith a huge procession to 
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marry her in the month of Bai^Sikha, — garlands werd ex- 
changed, the marriage cerembny wasiduty performed and the 
frivolous poet also imagines the first night of the happy pair; 
Such are the stories of the two Gods — a startling proclivity 
of the BrShmanical compilers who have palpably fabricated- 
and to some extent invented them ; only in order to reproduce 
the well-known Gods more adapted to popular and folk environ- 
ment. But th® more interesting part of the human features 
of the God Visnu is to be found in the canto called Marga* 
sir^amRsa-mahatmya of the second volume of the Skan<Ja Pura^a. 
In Chapter 5 is given a long sermon by Vis^u himself 
as to the ever recurring happiness and blessedness of earthly 
possessions and heavenly joys as a reward for him, who will 
make him bathe either by milk or by clarified butter or by 
water in the month of Agrahayana. In the next chapter 
the God himself says that he is highly pleased if some one 
sounds the bell before him and more particularly if one does 
so at the time of his going to bed and lulls him to sleep. It 
is further said that he feels himself highly delighted if some 
one paints his body with sandal oil mixed with aguru and 
karpura. The God also gives a detailed list of the flojvers 
he likes best and wishes that he should be garlanded every 
day. Burning of incense and lighting of light (arati) is also 
appreciated by him. 

But of all these it seems that the God loves a rich dish most. 
The God describes elaborately the sort of dish he likes best. The 
Bhoga as it is called is to be given in a golden plate; the rice is 
to be prepared from the finest corn; the curry and dSl is to be 
prepared with utmost caution and with the best ghee of cow 
available in the market; fried things are to be prepared only 
with ghee and not with oil? and other sweetmeats of diverse 
character are also mentioned which are to be prepared with pre- 
cious commodities, and in all there should be twenty item^ and 
it* is concluded by saying that the enjoyment of the heavenly 
bliss'of the donor will depend on the kind of dish He prepares 
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for the God. After a considerable time supposing that his meal 
is finished, he is to be ^iven fine transparent water for washing 
hia face and a small pointed and narrow ca^dana stick to poke 
his teeth. Then a fine bed is to be prepared and the mosquito- 
curtain is to be hung and the God is to be laid down in bed 
and lulled to sleep by the ringing of bells. 

What all these childish incongruities mean ? It is really 
amusing to see that these uneducated temple prieuts who perhaps 
compiled the Puratjas spared no effort to create a man of flesh 
and blood in these divine figures, and sometimes they have even 
carried it to aTidiculous excess. Indeed the low and foolish 
character of many of the modern temple ceremonies is disgust- 
ing. The burning of incense and the waving of lights (arati) 
are the only acts of sublime and pure character. The rest con- 
sists in treating the symbol or image as if it were an honoured 
living man capable of enjoying the highest sort of physical plea- 
sure. The God is awakened, bathed and put to bed at the 
appointed hours, meals are served to it very regularly at the 
usual hours, “and in fact it receives various other pompous cere- 
monies. 

In this way the worship of ^iva and Vispu with absolute, 
hurflan touch in them was established definitely on the soil of 
India. But subsequently the ardent devotion of the followers of 
Siva and Visnu to their respective Gods, led to the ascription of 
the attributes of the one all-powerful universal God to both Siva 
and Visnu and this growing mutual pantheism of the two Gods 
led to a clash for supremacy between them, which is called 
sectarianism and this sectarianism has been to a great extent 
propounded by the Purapas. It is quite easy to understand 
how sectarianism is likely to be welcomed by the people at 
large. The people were pleased to ihink that their Gods feel 
and act exactly like themselvps, and it is natural therefore that 
popular mind will find further satisfaction and will have a more 
definite impression as to the actual reality of their Gods if they 
see that their Gods fi:ght exactly likq themselves for power and 
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position ; and as the Puranas were in the Han^Js of these un- 
educated temple priests who also advocsrted sectarian worship pf 
the one or the other God, converted these ancient scriptny^s 
into instruments for describing the triumph of the one or tjje 
other deity according as they chose. The story of Dak^ft’s 
sacrifice will beautifully illustrate this point. I need not 
into the details of the story which is well-known, except t^fit 
Siva in anger produced from his mouth a divine being with 
thousand heads, thousand eyes, wielding a thousand clubs, etc., 
called Blrabhadra who proceeded to destroy Daksa’s sacrifice, 
in which Siva was not invited; for Daksa hated Siva and wor- 
shipped Visnu. However Blrabhadra reached the sacrificial 
ground, devoured, defiled and scattered all the articles of food. 
Then falling upon the hosts of the Gods, beat them, insulted 
the nymphs and the yajna was decapitated. The Bhagavata- 
Purana gives a more amusing description. Indra was given 
a blow and was trampled, Yama’s staff was broken off ; 
Sarasvati’s nose was cut off ; Pusana’s teeth were knocked 
down, Vahni’s legs were cut off, Bhrgu’s beard was torn off, 
the Prajapatis were beaten, and the rest of the Gods fled 
away and DaliSa’s head was of course cut off. Thus the 
sacrifice was spoiled and the triumph of Siva was de^ared. 
Meanwhile Siva came and restored Daksa to life, but it is said, 
that as the head was not coming off it was replaced by that of 
a goat. The Skanda Purapa, which is a Saiva Purapa, further 
says that even Visnu was defeated and was caught hold of by 
Birabbadra and would have been killed had not an oracle 
intervened. But Ilarivams'a which is a Vaisnava-PurSna 
says, that in the contest that followed Visnu took Siva by throat 
and nearly strangled him to death and that this throttling is 
responsible .for the blackness of Siva neck and not his swallow- 
ing of the poison which arose {rom the churning of the ocean. 
Such is the story — a crowning piece of childishness, betraying 
4he almbst blind and frantic effort of the Brahmanical compilers 
to extol sectarian worsjjip and to place the Gods on almost the 
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same footing with ordinary man. Such fantastic incidents 
were really a strange fascination for the ignorant folk who were 
actually excited to feel a stern reality of their Grods, whom they 
found fighting exactly like themselves. 

I will now cite simply two stories in brief which were ceh» 
tainly a palpable invention of the temple priests precisely in 
accordance with the latitude of popular credulity illustrating the 
devotional extravagance involved in the worship of ^iva and 
Visnu. ' The two stories will be taken from the Skanda and the 
Naradlya Purana — both are essentially sectarian compilations. 
The wearisome .string of senseless stories and extravagant tales 
which they » have inserted beautifully illustrate the clever plan 
by which the Brahmans sought to impress into the minds of 
the credulous folk a strong devotion for the worship of either 
of these two Gods. Thus the Skapda Purana says that a 
Sahara named Candaka was an ardent devotee of Siiva, who 
always used to worship him with offerings of flowers and 
ashes. His wife was also a faithful worshipper of Siva. One day 
while about >to worship the God, the Sahara found that the 
ashes were missing from his pot and so he became extremely 
dejected as the daily worship was to be postponed. The wife 
then suggested that she is ready to burn herself into ashes, by 
which he might perform the daily puja. The Sahara though he 
made a feeble protest was however glad to find such a strong 
devotion in her and agreed. The wife burnt herself into ashes 
and the Sahara performed the puja with that, but opening his 
eyes after the puja he found to his utter surprise that the wife 
is standing by his side absolutely unharmed — all through the 
grace of Siva. The story in the Naradlya- PurSna runs thus. 
Mohifil, an extremely beautiful lady, beguiles a king. The king 
offers to perform for her whatever ske may desire, She calls 
upon him either to violate the fule of fasting on the 11th day of 
the fortnight — a day sacred to Visnu — or to put his son to death. 
Now tlie king happened to be an ardent devotee of Visnti and 
he kills his son as the lesser sin of thp two, though of course 
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Vif^u is obliged to come and make his son- liv5 again. The 
stories are certainly extravagant, but though extravagant it can- 
not, be denied tbTat these are the very type of stories, which were 
absolutely necessary for .rousing firm devotion or Bhakti in the 
minds of the ignorant folk and the tangible proof of how far. 
the devotion towards the two Gods has been roused is reflect- 
ed in the numerous temples of Siva and Vis^u that lie scatter- 
ed throughout ^he whole of India. 

But with all these the religious instinct of a superstitious 
and hence weak folk-mind remains but unsatisfied, unless 'and 
until it finds that the different spheres and aspegts of life are 
being guided and controlled by different deities. So there 
arose a number of other deities in the Hindu pantheon under a 
variety of mythological explanation each of which of course having 
its own particular benefit to confer. The Purapas had to take 
into account this peculiar folk instinct, and so they freely in- 
troduced gods and goddesses of different types. Thus Sarasvati 
became the goddess of learning, LaksmI that of wealth, 
Ganesa became the giver of victory ; Karttika bepame the God 
of War,. Kuvera God of wealth ; ^ani that of bad fortune, etc., 
and many other inferior deities whom the Hindus reckon up to 
the astounding total of three hundred and thirty millions f and 
in fact very elaborate directions as to how their images are to be 
constructed and how and on what way they are to be worshipped 
are given in many of the Puranas specially in the Agni and 
Matsya. Alongside with the currency of such new Gods and 
Goddesses the Purapas also introduced various other vratas and 
occasional religious observances which were enjoined to be per- 
formed by every Hindu and the Matsya Purana specially gives a 
list of seventy such vratas. These vratas if performed accord- 
ing to the directions given,, were of course declared as extremely 
efficacious ; and it is but natural^ to suppose that the popular 
mind being tempted by the prospect of a very sudden and im- 
mediate gain subservient upon the performance of such* vratas 
will Welcome them heartilp^ ; and the result is that at present 
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the life of an hrthodox Hindoo is surrounded on all sides by a 
network of these pmtae and pujfts and also by an obstinate 
band of idolatry which combined together are perhaps • working 
nemesis in the present Hindu society. 

But here too the Purapic compilers did not stop. They 
also • recommended other objects of worship, which prensely* 
belong to the domain of folk culture. They knew it per- 
fectly well that the idolatrous religion wl]|jch they have 
propounded was essentially based on self-interest and 
fear. And actually in the eyes of a superstitious and ignorant 
folk like the Hindu anything that can be useful to him was 
thought to be worthy of being worshipped and this feeling is 
much stronger in him with regard to anything that can harm 
him. The folk mind appears to have been firmly convinced that 
as all living creatures are either useful or harmful to man, it 
is better Ip worship them all, paying them more or less attention 
in proportion to the advantages they offer or the fear they excite. 
It is exactly in accordance with such folk instincts that the 
PurSnas introduced animal worship (some of these worships 
might be prevalent in the pre-Puranic period hut the jcircum- 
stances which gave rise to such worships are everywhere the 
same*— namely the weakness of a superstitious people). 
They found the bull useful and so invented a sacredness for 
it and then deified it and subsequently advocated its worship, 
and in this way various other animal, partly owing to their 
invented sacred connections with one deity or the other and 
partly to their usefulness were thrust into the Hindu pantheon 
by the PurSpas. Snakes are the most dangerous animals which 
infest India and are most dreaded and so their worship was 
advocated by the Puranas. Monkey is to be worshipped 
perhaps because its thievish and. destructive propensities 
are sufficient to demand such^ a homage while the huge bird 
Garuda is also to be worshipped perhaps because of its quavering 
and shVill cry and apparently strong vigour, though ©f course 
ini both cases some sacred connections were invented ■* and 
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in this way other dangerous beasts were recommended to be 
propitiated in order to secure safety. The same spirit of tiie 
superstitious and ignorant folk which the Puramc compilers fio 
easily realised made them feel it necessary to introduce the 
worship of the malicious spirits called Ghosts, to whom the 
people must offer prayers and sacrifices by way of propitiation 
and thus Ghost worship was introduced. Anything presenting 
an unusual appearance was thought to be the abode of ghost 
aad so to be worshipped. Thus the Agni Purana elaborately 
describes the process of worshipping ghosts at which it is assur- 
ed, that tranquillity will reside in the family. But there are 
•absolutely no limits to the follies of idolatry and even trees and 
plants were not spared by the pagan folk for some reasons or 
other, while others were even thought as sacred, such as Kusa, 
Saba, Nim, Bata, Bela, and many chapters of the Skanda, 
Matsya, Agni, and other Puranas are devoted in giving direc- 
tions for the worship of these dull and inanimate things. It is 
really painful to see that, man, who is superior to all other created 
beings, so forgets his inherent superiority, as to dartf to bow the 
knee to amimals and trees. Such childish and shameful forget- 
fulness of the superiority of man over all other created beings, 
which the Puranas acknowledged certainly originated not from 
any accepted doctrine of the Hindu religion, but from the 
most irreconcilable superstitions and almost barbarous instincts 
of the folk-mind which the compilers of the PurSflias had 
to take into account in order to ensure the success of the 
movement called Neo-Hinduism they have launched. And 
to the effect they also added others. 

The newly built house was to be worshipped before enter- 
ing it, otherwise the God supposed to be presiding over the 
house might bring disastef. The newly dug tank was to be 
worshipped before bathing or using it in any other way ; 
otherwise] the jala devata or the God of water w^ll be displeased 
and as such might bring ruin. The rice and curry just served 
for meal is to be first saluted before taking. Before wearing 
25 
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a* new oloth, a thread of the new cloth is to be divided into four 
pieces and should *be given in honour 6£ four dangerous 
elements such ais fire, water, washerman, etc. ; so that they 
might not destroy the newly- worn Cloth. Again, one particle 
of the would-be cooked curry (say a piece of potato) is to ‘be 
"first given to the fire; so that the Fire God might not spoil 
the curry. All these traces of fetish worship were introduced 
only to satisfy an uncultured folk, and hovf enthusiastically 
these ' have been advocated might be discerned specially in 
. the Agni and Matsya Puraijas. And how strongly these have 
found reception in the popular mind is evident from this that 
even to the present day these relics of totemism exist. We 
find that the sailor worships his boat before floating it; the 
carpenter worships his tools before using them; the student 
bows down to his books, before beginning to read them and 
similarly the housewife to her pottery, the shopkeeper to his 
weighing scale, and even the Muhammadan coachman of India 
bows down to his carriage before driving it. No doubt these 
have their 'root in the fetish worship which was propounded 
by the Puranas, for giving every possible scope for satisfying 
the rude superstitious instincts of the ignorant masses. • 

But yet the list is not exhaustive. An idolatrous people 
like the Hindus will quite honestly believe in any and every- 
thing if it is enforced with the weight of the Sastras, and the 
Brahmans who were also trying to feed upon the credulity 
of the rustic folk introduced many other things of a monstrous- 
character. Thus many of the PurSnas repeat some mantras 
which were declared as extremely effective in compelling 
one’s own unruly wife to submit, as well as the devoted wife 
of others, if recited in the name of some particular God. 
They were also effective in achie^'^ing one’s own secret desire 
and in killing one’s enemy timply by recital and also other' 
iorts^ of charn^y amulets, spellsj and magic rhantras- were 
laid- down — all for the sake of some nefarious ends , But 
this is not all. Quick to recognise' the special predilections 
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of their fellow countrymen — these uncultured temple priesjtS' 
knew that anything which will give gcope for satisfying it^e 
superstitious pro’pensities of these folk will please them ; and> 
so they have omitted no opportunity in the Purapas to -exproiti 
to their advantage, the sincere but foolish credulity of these' 
folk. Thus a dream might be declared good or bad by a; 
Brahman, according as the contents appear, and if if' appe^.^'ed 
bad according ^to the. accepted standard, then the poor maai 
who dreamt such a dream was obliged by the Sastras (Pura^as)! 
tp pay a heavy penalty in the shape of feeding the Brahnidlng 
by performing a pujs in order to avoid the ominous conse*- 
quences of such a dream. There were again other signs which 
were declared as extremely ominous and the man who happened, 
to fall a victim to such signs, was considered to have been 
almost reserved by the God of death for his immediate prey. 
Such chapters called Mrtyulaksananirupana are to bo found 
in most of the Purauas. To take an example the Skapda, 
Afatsya and Agni Purapas says that if a man fails to see his 
shadow in oil or water, or if a man after talking hip bath 
finds thijkt the water of his body has been dried up instanta- ] 
^neously ; or if a man fails to perceive the pointed part of his ’ 
nose then he is sure to die within that very day and we •are 
told that theie signs have been experimented in the casepf 
many Gtids. Superstitious people are generally weak. If 
was a thousand times criminal therefore on the part of these 
hypocritical Brahmans to create such a horror of his alleged > 
future death; and if perchance one falls a victim to such 
dpadly signs, and if some remedial ceremonies are suggested 
by the Brahmans (in the Purapas) by performing which such 
alleged inevitable cruel fate can be averted, it is but natural 
to suppose that the pani^-stricken sincere folk who fall a 
victim to such signs, and his loving wife who, standing on the 
threshold of a grim widowhood, will run the risk of losing 
aU his ‘Wealth and property to satisfy a brahman ahd to 
perffltm a puja and as suqh to avoid the ominous consequences 
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thereof, and ' in fact such remedial ceremonies are mentioned 
in the PurS^ias. Again if a vulture sits on the roof of a house 
it was declared as possibly ominous and unless and until some 
propitiation ceremonies are performed the members of that 
house, it was declared, stand at the prospect of immediate death. 
Similarly if an owl wails in a plaintive way, a crow groans 
and other birds make nasty sounds at the dead of night near 
a house, the inhabitants, it is said, are approachifig death which 
however can be averted by performing some ceremonies. 
Besides these other signs were also declared as ominous when 
starting for a journey (Yatralaksana nirupana) such as if a 
jackal wails 5 or 7 times, if a peacock cries on the left, and 
if a deer is to be seen on the left, etc. Aimost all the Puranas 
are replete with a list of such ominous signs; their attending 
consequences, and the remedial ceremonies. 

In this way the Puranas have satisfied folk instinct only 
to enlist the sympathy of the masses in the cause of this new 
religion. It is apparent therefore that such popular element 
in the domain of religion, society and life, which the Puranas 
have incorporated engross a considerable section of this vast 
body of literature. But the result is that, such inroads of 
superstitious beliefs and practices as propounded by the Puranas 
in the minds of a necessarily weak and credulous folk degraded 
and perverted the main principles of religion, and the long 
chain of the extravagant absurdities of superstition, which 
thus encircled the already idolatrous Hindu society, further- 
more strengthened the pretensions of the avaricious Brahmans, 
who thus taking advantage of the ignorance and weakness of 
the people at large, further introduced various other dogmas 
and systems. And what the effect of all these has been upon 
the present Hindus — one need only turn to the religious prac- 
tices and temple ceremonies ^of South India, where (of course 
the present cond^ition show considerable improvement) it is 
no longer the question of paying homage and worship to Siv* 
and Vis^u. But there it is a question pf how these licenfious 
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temple priests are profiting sexually by tile stupid credulity 
of' the woman who believes that the God is capable of dispelling 
their barrenness, and materially by the offering of wealth 
and riches by the almost fanatically credulous folk who believes 
that they please the God. This is' in fact the nemesis oi 
popular element as contained in the Puraiias. 

Sashi Bhusan Choudhuri 
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SHIELD’S OTHER SIDE 
I 

WJien evils I in brothers sfee 
I feel but pity’n love. 

When evils same appeiir in me - 
I burn below, above. 

Then on my heart I feel the stride , 

I’m sure not love’s, but of dark pride. 

When what in brothers I condemn 
So sudd’n me assail 
To grovel for some false excuse 
My mind can .never fail. 

0, clear my mind and make me see 
All — all are one in Love of Thee ; 

All evils in my heart and mind 
Alone in brothers I can find. 

II 

When I’m in pain in evil’s jaw 
May all against me bear ! 

And may I live in lonely pain ? 

For all be l a scare ! 

0, How may I for mercy pray ? 

All bitter and sweet Thy mercy’s sway 
Thy mercy ask’d — I am accurst, 

Forgetful mercy’s self Thou art ! 

Thy boundless love, sink I to find 
Within the prison of creature’s mind ! 

Can son Begetter’s father be? 

Can mother’s birth her bUby see? 

What’s good for^me Thou knowest best 
May i)rayer’s pride in Thee find rest ! 


MoHIJJIMOHAN CHATTBRjf 
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THE BROKEN LYRE 

A. Phantasy Story. 

It was long ago — so long ago that many people do not re- 
member when it was that the tragedy of the Lady Pickuly’s life 
occurred. Bui they know that it was in Italy that the Lady 
Pickuly and lier boy cousin were brought up — the green and gold 
Italy with the stainless blue skies, which make one think of. a 
pure and chaste virgin, the Italy of the lovely women and the 
handsome men, chivalrous and brave. Though Pickuly did not 
actually live with her boy cousin, yet she came in contact with 
him every day of her child life. Pickuly was for ever in awe of 
her wild and impulsive cousin, and the boy, with the intuition of 
a man, always tyrannised over his gentle and passive playfellow. 
To these two souls who were growing up and seeing new things 
with every new sunrise, this child life to them was perfect with 
its novelties, its incomprehensible vicissitudes • and vagaries. 
They grew up in play and in love. They grew up in petty quarrels 
qnd in repentance. They grew up in the garden amidst the chok- 
ing perfumes and the loveliness of the flowers and thus they came 
face to face with Beauty, which is God ; and the passionately 
coloured flowers, richly perfumed, were to the children something 
more vital than life itself. The flowers were mute beings, who 
Understood the children perfectly and yet could find no tongue 
with which to speak to them. And as the children played in the 
garden, they would often touch and stroke and caress each velvet 
petal of a flower and prodigally intoxicate them.selves vdth the 
heaviness of the perfumes. Sometimes, when the impulsive 
nature of Pickuly’s cousintwould flare up, then he would rush to 
the- roses, roses red and yellow, yhite and pale pink, and he 
would tear the petals, the silky, soft petals, as^if he were tearing 
a| the issues of a human body, and then he would bury his head 
deep? into the perfumed ^eap and lie on the lawns, head sunk 
down on the cushions of ihe rose petals. He woujd vent his anger 
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on the roses, his friends, for he would say that ho could not attack 
Pickuly with his pent up impulsiyeness, and after hurting the 
flowers, he would weep and the ruined petals would be wet with 
secret tears. And sometimes the boy would deliberately pluck 
the lilies — pure white lilies and weave them into a coronet and he 
would place it on the brow of Pickuly. When the girl was thus 
crowned with lilies, she would look at the flowers, and the trees 
with exaltation, as if she were their queen, and ^hose beauteous 
beings with the lovely colours, delicate shapes, and rich perfumes, 
were' her own subjects. Then she w'ould wistfully look at her 
cousin, and her. dark brown eyes, with those soft, long lashes, 
would understand his idolatrous looks. 

“ You have hurt the liliea,” she would say as if she were dis- 
pleased with the crown, which was set upon her head. 

“ Are the lilies more precious than Pickuly? And what are 
all the roses even compared to you?” 

That would be the hour of triumph for Pickuly, for she was a 
woman, and longed to be praised and flattered. Rut the words 
that came from out the mouth of her boy cousin, came from the 
depths of his very soul, and so they were sincere. 

And very often, while the children were thus at play, the 
boy would turn his gaze at the girl and look at her as if he w'ere 
idolising something divine, and spake to her : 

‘‘ When we grow up, we shall get married.” 

And the girl, with her capricious nature, for she was a 
woman, and she changed her nature as she changed the colours of 
her dress, and so sometimes she would say : 

‘‘ I cannot marry such as you. You frighten me and you hurt 
the flowers.” Then the boy would be silent, for her words would 
strike him like the blows of some migljty pillars. 

When Pickuly and her cou^sin were no longer children, they 
separated. For the first time they sank in pain at the separation. 
Pickuly* s toys were isolated and she did not play any longer, fqr 
her comrade was absent. She would ipove about silently "and 
every little nook and corner brought back, her cousin to mind. She 
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would move like a frightened little phantom, yague an8 lislfcss! 
And she would move about the flowers, in the garden, and pluck 
the lilies which -her comrade had once plucked, and she would 
weave crowns and be the Queen of the Flowers over again. It •was 
at this period that Pickuly knew what it was to be lonely. * 

Her cousin was sent far away from the home of childhood’.* 
He was growing up to be a man, and must learn to seek his voca- 
tion. And he chose his vocation. He was an artist, bom and 
and bred. And^ thus he created characters and he created places, 
and he imagined incidents, and he weaved words — ^words, lavely 
and delic’ate into chains that sounded music, — and the rhythm of 
his composed words delighted him. This little, old, young main, 
was like a god, for as a god creates people of various 
natures, so did he. He lived in his own world, and for his own 
art. While his people, far away at home, thoiight that the boy 
was doing good commercially and would come back laden with 
merchandise, and rare Eastern treasures and spices, the 
boy was doing good mentally and when he returned 
home, he came back laden with the rare treasures of 
his talent and imagination. He took interest in things 
which very few people ever looked at. He sought beauty 
and when he found her in her ever changing colour^ and 
moods, he worshipped her as he worshipped Pickuly. He ever 
sought the flowers and he ever was in search of trees and moun- 
tains and he loved everything that was pregnant vdth beauty, be 
it a string of pearls or a carpet of Persia. His parents, mediocre 
rigid people, with prosaic precepts of life, as was natural, did not 
comprehend their son. To them he was a mad man, a failure, a 
poor specimen of humanity. They could hardly believe he was 
their own child, their own progeny, so changed was he with his 
travels. They thought he had brought home rubbish instead of 
tangible treasures, and thal he was imbibed with foreign ideas. 
And so, as often happens, the boy^s own parents did not under- 
stand the genius of their child. People had V)oked forward to 
seeing the boy returned into a wealthy merchant, but he returned 
to his home just as he. had gone — he returned a Student, So he 

26 
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'was- kno^ tq the world around him as the Student for he was 
always seen with books in his hands, or a paper on which he 
wrote down his thoughls. “ Learning has unhinged and turned 
hisimind.” This was the opinion of the neighbours about the 
•Student. 

The Student had left Pickuly a little girl and he returned to 
find her blossoming out into a Moman of loveliness. Her little 
rounded figure was beautifully sculptured, perfect in its forma- 
tion, rhythmic in naturalness. Her skin, a soft ‘white, went well 
wil^h the darkness of her brown hair and her eyes. But just as 
Pickuly had changed in her form and features so did she change 
in her ideas and the outlook on life. She was no longer the child 
that sought beauty in Nature, nor the child with the poetic ideas. 
She was turned mercenary,- loving to touch that which glittered 
most or that which had the greatest worldly value. She no longer 
pined for the companionship of her hoy cousin, whom she thought 
a lunatic. The Student was amazed with her beauty but he was 
equally surprised by h('r new ideas and lier grand manners. He 
knew his society was not wanted and so he turned to better but 
mute friends* friends with character books. And no longer did 
Pickuly visit her beauteous subjects, the flowers, and no longer 
did she crown her head with lilies. She looked up on that part 
of her life with something akin to shame and almost blushed 
when she thought of her play-day with the Student. When the 
Student was far away from home, Pickuly lost her mother, and 
so with the death of this lady, went the last chance of a union 
with Pickuly. The student had lost his best friend, a friend who 
understood him. 

All fair Florence was cognisant of Pickuly’s beauty. There 
Were poets who wrote sonnets on her, strolling players who sang 
of her, playwrights and authors who wrote of her, artists and 
sculptors, who reproduced her loveliness sincerely, on the canvas 
and on the marble. She was f.aid to be all Florence’s most beauti- 
ful lady and thqre were men who attempted much to catch a 
glimpse, even a passing glimpse of the Lady Pickuly. ‘ And there 
were men who would have given everything they possesseti for a 
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dance with Pickuly or a conversation with her.* She danced 
beautifully, she danced like a dainty fairy, all bedecked with 
beauteous silks and lovely jewels. She danced like an ethereal 
being, who had come for a short time, amidst tangible surround* 
ings and human beings. All eyes used to be turned to Pickuly. 
when she entered a ballroom, leaning on her father’s arm. Men 
went D(iad over her beauty and women rustled uncomfortably in 
their silks because they hated Pickuly for being so beautiful. At 
about this time, Lorenzo, a very rich and famous Tuscan mer- 
chant, heard of the loveliness of the Lady Pickuly. He saw’her 
at a ball where she dazzled most Jimidst all the lovely women and 
the attractive men. He saw her glide in the room, a vision of 
beauty, dressed all in a pale pink Florentine dress. Her head was 
bound with a net of gold sown with pearls. Lorenzo, like the 
other men, was bewitched by her beauty and vowed to make her 
his bride. Though Lorenzo was an aged man and had not pre- 
possessing physique, yet Pickuly was attracted by him, for he was 
reputed to be so rich. Lorenzo stayed longer at Florence than 
was anticipated lor he had come to woo the most beautiful lady, 
and the, city knew that he was Avooing the Lady Pickuly. 

The Student, surrounded by his books, was feeling that he 
was now for ever losing his old playmate. He was no longer re- 
ceived by Pickuly — she was always bored by him. In appear- 
ance, the Student was more favourable than the aged merchant. 
He was young and he was like an anointed Greek boy. His dark, 
soft brown skin, and his coal black eyes, and hair, were fascinat- 
ing. And he had all the impetuousness and the fiery passions of 
youth but he had no wealth. His Avealth lay in his ideas, his 
books, his Avritings, but they did not attract Pickuly. She 
scorned them and thought it was most presumptuous of a student 
to court a beautiful and Agcalthy lady. But the Student had 
hopes. He thought he Avould rekindle the poetic nature of Pickuly 
and thus she might once again seek beauty and worship her Avhen 
she came face to face with the deity. Thus lie Avrote ‘sonnets 
to Ptbkuly, and one nigl^t, he crossed the sleeping streets of 
Florence and rapidly gli(]ed like a ghoul, in the shadows, towards 
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Pickuly’s maiMons. In the stillness of the far advanced night, he 
sang his sonnets, to the (accompaniment of a stringed instrument. 
And as he sang his serenade he glanced up to the window of 
Pickuly’s chamber, and saw there, a figure, clad all in white, 
moving vaguely, towards the sill. The Student’s voice was rich 
and young, it was like a reverie. 

The betrothal of Pickuly to Lorenzo was announced and all 
Florence received it with satisfaction. The most beautiful lady of 
the city had found a fitting mate. On the vigil of the nuptials the 
Student determined to sing one of his poems, for the last time, 
beneath the window of the woman he worshipped. But he sat in 
his room, in despair, for his voice was hoarse and cracked. He 
wept for he could not sing as he so much wanted to do. But as he 
was weeping, something stirred on the window sill and he saw a 
bird of a rich plumage and fine shape. It was a nightingale. The 
Student was a great friend of the birds, who all loved him, for he 
fed them with bread-crumbs, and he sought them as anxiously and 
feverishly as he sought Beauty in all her various forms. Tlie 
nightingale was sick at heart to see the despair of her friend and 
asked him what ailed him. 

“ My voice has failed me. It is hoarse and cracked and I 
wanted to sing one of my sonnets for the last time to a woman I 
love. She weds another man to-morrow'.” 

“ Lessen your despair. Student,” said the nightingale, ‘‘ I 
have a plan. You shall prick me with a thorn in my throat and 
you shall drink my blood as it will trickle down. Then your voice 
will return to you and you will sing as you have never done so 
before.” 

” But, oh lovely bird! your blood will be your life’s very 
blood and you will die.” 

” No matter, do as I bid you.” 

So the Student pricked the lovely, soft, throat of the nightin- 
gale and drank in the blood as^t trickled down. 

“ J will wait for you here,” said the nightingale. 

The Student went forth into the night. His voice wa& rich 
and healthy and he sang for , the last ‘lime beneath Pickuly’s 
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windows as he had never done before. All the time»he was gazing 
at her window but not a shadaw move^. Her windows were 
empty. Broken-hearted, the Student returned home, and on the 
floor, he found the cramped, paralysed, little’, plumed figure* of 
the nightingale, who lay there dead. 

Lorenzo took his lovely bride away to his Tuscan home^J : 
Scandal said that he was licentious and very soon he tjred of 
Pickuly and sought the love of other women. When the news 
reached Florence of the Lady Pickuly ’s unhappiness, the Student 
was maddened with despair and wrath at the old merchant, for 
scorning his lovely wife. He set out to have just a glimpse of the 
old playfellow, and when he arrived in Tuscany, at the lordly 
mansion of the merchant prince, in doubt he stood at the big 
gates.- He did not attempt to venture further. He loathed to see 
Pickuly in her unhappiness but then he kept repeating to himself 
that it was his duty to do so, if only for once. This time Pickuly 
received him. She was lonely and in her misery she longed for the 
fihild-life once again, to play with her boy cousin. Sorrow had 
aged her considerably. She saw the Student in the garden. 

“ Po you remember the days when you plucked the rose- 
, petals? And do you remember how you made crowns of lilies for 
me?” And she looked wistfully and sadly at the Student, tfhen 
only did she comprehend how much happiness she had thrown 
away. But now she valued her old playmate. The Student 
kissed her on the mouth. His kiss was pure, and he kissed her 
like a brother kissing his sister. 

” It is too late, too late now — too late 1” The Student kept 
on repeating. 

Lorenzo had left Tuscany and his wife behind him and had 
gone to lands far away and across the seas. 

The last* impression of the Student of Pickuly was that he 
saw a small figure clad all in whitb, sitting on a garden seat and 
caressing rose that lay in her hands. 

file went back to Florence but he did not write any more 
poetry. Then he wanflered about much, and people saw an old 
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man, limping Slowly, with a bent back, and a tired walk. This 
old man was always see® in very, old clothes and his grey long 
beard gave him the air of a religious mendicant. He walked over 
the hills and down the dales and far away into strange lands and 
many people thought he was a mad man. This was so because 
they did not know the tragedy of his life. The old man was the 
Student. He was the broken lyre. 

AdpK. Sett 
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TWO SAVANT3 

Two great Oriental scholars of Germany have passed avwiy—- 
Alfred Hillebrandt of Breslau* and Karl P. Geldner of Marburg. 
I had the good fortune of ))ersonal contact with them both and 
tliese few lines arc a small tribute to their memory. 

In April, 1912, I first met Hillebrandt at the Orientalist 
Congress at Atliens. I was then working on the ArthaMstra in 
which he too had done some very important pioneer wor|j:. I 
requested him to allow me to meet him at Breslau some time 'in 
summer to which he very readily consented. Accordingly I went 
to Breslau in the first Aveek of August, 1912, and spent a very 
useful week Avitli him. A shortish stout man, who was the em- 
1 odiment of strength and mental alertness — such was my first 
impression of him at Athens, and it was confirmed by this 
week’s work at Breslau. Only a week, but what a M'eek ! The 
eagerness he showed in my work Avas much more than I showed 
in his. All his vast knoAvledgc he put ungrudgingly before me. 
Would that T had been better able to appreciate hfs deep learning 
and Ill’s original thought. His knowledge of Vedic lore — of 
Vedicmanners and customs, of magic and sacrifice was prc^ound, 
and for many a year to come his will be the authoritative word on 
this subject. As a teacher he was eager and by his eagerness 
made his pupil forget the immense gulf that lay between the two. 
And what I treasure most was his loving memory. More than 
ten years later I sent to him one of my efforts. His answer was 
lull of pleasure and encouragement. Not only had he had a vivid 
lecollection of me but he even remembered another Indian 
student Avho Avas merely touring over Germany in my company. 
Since then he resumed his relations as a teacher and friend with 
me. And his frequent lefters of encouragement and help are 
among my cherished remembran«es. He has done his work and 
1 is memory will live with his pupils as it will jjvith nie. 

Karl P. Geldner, who died only two months ago, was also 
one of the very great.'teachers of Germany. I had spent but 
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Wel<9|B hcwrs with, him but the impression he made was deep. He. 
‘'ould inspire — that was his secret. It was also in 1912 that I 
fiiist met him for the first and only time in life. * I had written to 
give him the time of my arrival at Marbiirg and when the train 
iitopped at the station early in the morning, T found the Professor 
himself walking up to me and greeting me. I had intended to 
just pay him a call and talk for about an hour or so and then to 
see the town and take the night train. But T being a Zoroastrian 
the Professor needs must insist on taking mo horno and being my 
guide throughout the day. At his home T found a warm welcome 
ffom his charming wife and his little daughter (she was quite a 
mite then and ho was very proud of her) became friends with 
me quite as if she had known mo always. After resting a bit the 
Professor became my guide 'through the beautiful town of Mar- 
burg (one of the most charming TTniversity-toAvns of Germany) 
and showed me all the sights and enlarged pleasantly on the his- 
toi^ of the various buildings we saw. And he talked about his 
own work ih the University. He told me hoAA' every year he had 
a course of lectures on the history and literature of India at which 
he used to get quite 300 interested students. T do not wonder at 
his drawing so many students, for he was a charming talker and 
cleai^expounder. Then followed a few very happy hours 'in the' 
Professor’s library talking over learned matters. It was there I 
received the inspiration of my life. For without exaggeration I 
may say that it was Geldner that inspired me to devote myself to 
the study of my own religion and of Iran. He talked of his own 
work, of all his enthusiasm for the part of India and of Iran and 
yet so simply and naturally did the words well up from his heart 
rhat the impression I received that day has never been effaced. I 
♦elt then as 1 feel now, that this was a true dcA^oted votary of 
learning and of learning alone — a true worshipper of Sarnsvati. 

I felt that a life like his alone could *be called a diedicated life. 
Though I never attended but a “single lecture of his it was on that 
day that I acceptad him in my heart as a Guru, and I have never 
hailed to get his blessings and his inspiration. His work ha^bebn 
great — very great. His magnum opus ik the edition of the Avesta 
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texts. And another great work of his is the translation of* the 
jBijjf'Fedo. This last, we heard, was ^nished just before ^ 
passed away. If he had not written a line beyond these two, 
even then his position in the very first rank of Oriental schcflars 
would have been assured. Only last December we, his pupill 
and admirers, celebrated his 75th birthday by presenting hiiri 
with an address on the occasion. Now his task is over and he has 
gone forward to his rest. But his grand work remains as a great, 
monument, and*best of all, he lives in the hearts of all whom he 
has taught as an ideal teacher — a teacher who truly uplifts «nd 
inspires. 

I. J. S. Tabaporbwala 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 

Longer Poems. 

When Joseph Gerrald, Holcroft’s friend and an associate 
of Godwin, was bentejiced for high treason he uttered from the 
prisoner’s dock soul-stirring courageous words of a martyr to 
political freedom, saying that “ Moral light is as irresistible by 
the mind as physical by the eye. All attempts to impede its 
progress are vain. It will roll rapidly along, and as well may 
tyrants imagine that by placing their feet upon the earth they 
can stop its diurnal motion, as that they shall be able by 
efforts the most virulent and pertinacious to extinguish the light 
of reason and philosophy, which happily for mankind is every- 
where spreading around us.” ^ ” It was,” says Mr. Brailsford, 

‘ ‘ in this atmosphere of enthusiasm and devotion that Political 
Justice was wi^itten.” The full title ol Godwin’s book publish- 
ed in 1793 is ‘‘ An Enquiry concerning Political Justice, and 
its Influences on General Virtue and Happiness ” and it was 
in Efigland a representative work on the political philosophy 
of the French Revolution, Godwin’s aim being not as Paine’s 
a refutation of Burke’s Reflections but to supplement the 
imperfect and erroneous views of Montesquieu so as “ to place 
the principles of politics on an immovable basis ” and these 
principles really were fundamental principles of philosophic 
anarchism which anticipate Tolstoy. 

Montesquieu was inspired by the writings of Locke which 
influenced also the constitution-makers of the American Inde- 
pendence Movement. And Locke was the greatest political 
theorist of the great change which by asserting the supremacy 
of constitutionalism practically paved the way for democracy. 


Quoted by H. N. Brailsford, 
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The' English revolution of 1688 served as an important land- 
mark being in effect a protest against (1^ absOluti&m, (2) Divine 
Bight, (3) the influence of the Papal Church exerted through.the 
: State and (4) the aristocratic type of monarchy represented by 
Louis XIV of Prance. Great sei’vice was rendered by Locke’s' 
Letter on Toleration ” (1689) and his two “ Treatises on 
Government ” (1690). 

Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab ” (of which the first faint idea 
perhaps crossed his mind on 10th December, 1811, as “a picture 
of the manners, simplicity and delights of a perfect state of 
society, though still earthly,” and which was finished by 
February, 1813, and issued privately and to which very exten- 
sive Notes of a philosophical nature were added for propagating 
his principles which he thought would be very “stupid to 
embody syllogistically ” in a poem and make it didactic) is in 
certain parts of it a versified presentation of many ideas borrowed 
straight from Godwin’s Political Justice. The rapid develop- 
ment, however, of Shelley’s philosophical ideas justifies the 
strange and vehement repudiation that w'e find of this crude, 
immature poem of his in several letters of Shelley written 
from Pisa in 1821. One such letter (No. 413 in Ing^en s 
2-vol. edn. of Shelley’s Letters) addressed, “ To the Editor of 
‘ The Examiner,’ dated Pisa, June 22, 1821, ought to be 
particularly mentioned in which Shelley among other things 
adds—" I doubt not but that it is perfectly worthless in point 
of literary composition; and that in all that concerns moral and 
political speculation, as well as in the subtler discriminations 
of metaphysical and religious doctrine-, it is still more crude 
and immature. I am a devoted enemy to religious, political 
and domestic oppression; and I regret this publication, not so 
much from literary vanity, as because I fear it is better fitted 
to injure than to serve the caiifee of freedom. Yet Shelley 
does protest even in this very letter “againsb the system of 
inculcating the truth of Christianity and the excellence of 
Monarchy, however true dr however excellent they may bh, by 
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such equivocal arguments as confiscation, and imprisoRment, 
and invective, and slaiider, and the insolent yiolation of the 
most sacred ties of nature and society.”^ 

This subsequent repudiation by Shelley of the doctrines 
contained in Queen Mah is very important indicating as it does 
his attitude towards the crude ideas once so readily accepted by 
him in the days of his immature enthusiasm. It definitely 
shows the advance made by him upon the scheme adopted in 
early' life from the writers whose influence once shaped his 
political and social philosophy. Yet in a study of the growth 
of Shelley’s mind and his philosophy such poems as Queen Mah 
and The Revolt of Islam possess their great value, at any rate, 
as highly suggestive landmarks. Something more, therefore, 
than a passing notice of Queen Mab is necessary. 

Queen Mah. 

I shall have to quote practically three-fourths of this pretty 
long piece of'half-narrative, more rhetorical and didactic imma- 
ture work of Shelley called “ Queen Mab ” if I am to illustrate 
to what extent the crude ideas of a whole host of writers in ■ 
France and England whcfee revolutionary creed so powerfully 
affected Shelley entered into his early poetry. 

This poem is full of violent attacks on commerce, custom, 
tradition, religious creeds and dogmas, kings, priests, the 
historical Christian Church, monks, courtiers, wealthy aristo- 
crats, politicians, tyrannical laws and usages, devastating wars, 
mercenary soldiers, venal, lawyers, ideas of heaven and hell, 
forms of worship and types of religion.* 

It expatiates on Rousseau’s creed of return to nature, on 
the contrast between man aud nature, on equality of all in the 


* Dated Pisa, 220(1 ^ane» 1821. Fide page 881 of Letters of P. B. Shelley, Vol. II, 

|>y Roger*Ingp€^q, G. Bell & Sons, 1914. » 

* Section VI is conside.ed by Mrs. Shelley to be specially atheistical. Viis bet letter 
toHunt^f 12tb December, 1838, io Ingpen's Letters, p^age,875. 
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eye of nature, nature’s benevolence, social contract, sovertagnty 
of the people ^nd claims of liberty and Equality. 

It idolises the state of nature, reason, man’s innate 
goodness, man’s perfectibility, hope of human regenerati^ 
throi^h liberty, equality and human brotherhood, the idea of 
natural as opposed to revealed religion, and of Nature’s God as 
distinguished from anthropomorphic gods and goddesses of 
numerous religions which are all condemned as varieties of 
superstition. His attack on the atonement theory is very 
elaborate and bitter. He condemns equally the theory of the 
elect and the reprobate. For this purpose the spirit of the 
wandering Jew, Ahasuerus, is invoked by Shelley. We know 
what part is played by this Ahasuerus in Shelley’s Hellas, a 
poem which flatly contradicts all the sentiments associated with 
the name of Christ in this crude, immature, early poem of 
Shelley. As I propose to take up these later conceptions of 
Shelley in connection with the section to which I have given 
the name of Shelley’s Metaphysics I do not here enter upon the 
utterances of the Ahasuerus of Hellas. 


Revolt of I^lam. 

Most of these ideas of Shelley reappear sometimes in a 
stronger form and in a more vivid and vigorous dramatic setting 
of incidents and events invented for the purpose in the narrative 
portion of his “ Revolt of Islam ” of which the very title is 
sufficiently suggestive. If I am to quote passages in illustration 
I shall have to practically reproduce the text. 

The year 1797 may be said to mark a very important turn- 
ing point in the history of the progress of revolutionary ideas 
in England. From 1789 when the French Revolution actually 
broke out, for about 25 yearsHhe whole of Europe was tom 
With political agitation and convulsed with.war and ^dynastic 
'changes and the varying fortunes of different cduntries and 
nations; yet the fury of the revolutionary outburst spent itself 
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4o,^ gpeat extent, at least in England, after. 1797. PerB^ution 
and transportation lio Botany Bay did its vtorst to thin the 
^^nhg of the ardent spirits, leaving behind a feW, i such as 
,ipplcroft or Godwin, who felt as if their occupation was gone, 
^'^he fallen pondition of the revolutionary cause and ]()arty in 
England is well described by Godwin in a pamphlet of 1801 
•jipeant for a reply to Dr. Parr, Mackintosh and Malthus.-.i.Rfe- 
^ptiop had completely set in against radical ideas and in favowr 
.pf 9onservatism and aristocracy and hatred of everything Erench. 
<Bveri the young Pantisocrats (Southey, Coleridge ^and ‘Wolda- 
worth) had. gone over to the enemy’s camp. Shelley Uses vely 
strong language in expressing his deep disgust at Southey’s 
“ tergiversation ” and unjustly ascribes Wordsworth’s change 
of front to fancied poverty in his letter of Siinday> December 
1^, 1811, to Elizabeth Hitchener (No. 108 in Mr. Ingpeo'’s 
edition of Shelley’s Letters, Yol. I, pages 197-1981. ' ' 

In the Preface to his “ Revolt of Islam” (1817) Shelley 
speaks of his performance as “ an experiment on the temper of 
the public mind, as to how far a thirst for a happier condition 
of moral and political society survives, among the enlightened 
and refined, the tempests which have shaken the age in which 
we li^. I have sought to enlist the harmony of metrical 
language, the ethereal combinations of the, fancy, the rapid and 
subtle transitions of human passion, all those elements which 
essentially compose a poem, in the cause of a liberal and com- 
l^ehensive moraility; and in the view of kindling within tlje 
bpsoms of my readers a vjrtuous enthusiasm for those doctrines 
of liberty and justice, that faith and hope in something good, 
which peither violence nor misrepresentation nor prejudice can 
ever tots^lly extinguish among mankind.” As a fact he has, 
he ne;x,t tells us, avoided methodical a»d systematic* argument 
in recommending his new motiyes for he would only awaken 
the feelings, 80 that the reader should seethe beauty of, true 
virtue, aihd be incited to those enquiries which have led ‘ to my* 
mpral aijd political creed.” 
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If in Shelley’s “ Bevolt of Islam ” we detect too veheiiient 
a revolt particularly against the power.and .authority of kings 
and priests the’reason, probably, is that Shelley’s philosophical 
enquiries led him to the conviction that human degeneration Vas 
mainly due to two baneful causes, rw., despotism and super- 
stition,’ Do we not find, for instance, that even in his “Defence 
of Poetry ” he attributes all evils proceeding from the ascen* 
dency in the dark ages of Christian doctrines and dominance of 
the Celtic conquerors of Rome to the extinction of J;he poetical 
principle due to the progress of despotism and supersjiition? 
{Vide para. 24.) 

The dedication to Mary Shelley (1819) explains the origin 
of his plan to leform the tyrannical and intolerant world of 
which the result is this long poem in twelve cantos, Called by 
Richard Garnett “ an idealised version of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ Shelley himself says about it that “ it is in fact a tale 
illustrative of such a Revolution as might be supposed to take pface 
in a European nation, acted upon by the opinions of what has 
been called (erroneously, as I think) the modern philosophy, 
and coptending with ancient notions and the supposed advantage 
derived fi;om them to those who support them. It is a revolu- 
tion of this kind that is the beau ideqj, as it were, of the Fiench 
Revolution, but produced by the influence of individual genius 
and not out ol general knowledge.” ^ ; 

In a mood of self-disclosure Shelley tells the world in fhis 

dedication — 

• Thoughts of great deeds were mine when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 

* * * Until there rose 

From the near school-room, voices that, alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— , 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

* * * 

> of. EevoU ol Wam, II. XHI ; V. XLIX-L ; VH.'xXV. 
a Letter to a Publisher, October 18, 1817. 
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So Mritboub shame, I spoke : — * I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for* I grow weary to behold 

, The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check. 

Shelley’s own resolve is practically embodied in that of the 
hero, Laon ; — 

“ It shall be thus no morel too long, too long, 

Sobs of the glorious dead I have ye lain bound 
In darkness and in ruin — ^Hope is strong, 

Justicp and Truth their winged child have found— 

Awake ! Arise until the mighty sound 
Of your career shall scatter in its gust 
The thrones of the oppressor, and the ground 
Hide the last altar’s unregarded dust, 

Whose Idol has so long betrayed your impious trust.” ' 

As an apostle of revolt the hero takes upon himself the 
burden, of the new hope of human regeneration and wakens the 
multitude from the swoon of ages. But this grand consumma- 
tion can be achieved only by the active co-operation of woman- 
hood and the heroine Cythna, comes to his aid, filling the world 
with tfie wild melody of hymns which his soul had woven to 
Freedom and rousing her sex, as the leader of a happy female 
train, determined to wreak ruin upon the tyrants. 

” Can man be free if woman be a slave? ” — 

She asks. She therefore resolves 


‘ ‘ Where’er in abjectness 
Woman with some. vile slave her tyrant dwells. 

There with the music of thine own svteet spells 
W’ill disenchant the captives, wd will pour 
For the despairing, from the crystal wells 

‘ Canto 11, •t. XIII,, 
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Of thy deep spirit, reason's mighty love, 

And power shall then abound, and hope, arise jonce more." ^ 

* 

The hero knows that 

" Never will peace and human nature meet 

Till free and equal man and woman greet domestic peace.” 

And the heroine mourns with him “ the servitude in which 
the half of humankind are mewed as victims of lust and hate,” 
and she is full of hope that influenced by his example she and 
her whole sex would become most good, and great, and free and 
“ millions of slaves from many a dungeon damp shall leap in 
joy, as the benumbing cramp of ages leaves their limbs.” 

Here, as in Prometheuf; Unbound, the poet assigns to the 
heroine a larger share of responsibility and activity than to the 
hero in achieving the emancipation of humanity. Both Cythna 
and Asia cheerfully and courageously face all the dangers of the 
great enterprise and remain unshaken in their stern resolve 
never to swerve for a moment from their noble purpose of 
“Tidvancing towards the unforeseen deliverance from our 
ancestral chains.” 

(jythna succeeds in teaching all women equal law^and 
justice and makes them follow the law of truth and freedom as 
a true helpmate of the hero. In the Shelleyan scheme of re- 
generation more is accomplished by the force ^ of eloquent words 
than by outward action and the disunited multitude, a prey to 
discussion and victims to the tyrant, become “linked by a jealous 
interchange of good ” into a mighty brotherhood—” a nation 
made free by love. ” Shelley’s faith is mainly in a change in 
men’s hearts.®* No vengeance is allowed to be wreaked on the 
fallen tyrant even though the oppressed people in the first flush 
of victory demand it, for, according to the ideal of the hero, 

* Canto II, st. XLII. 

Canto ll, XXX. Canto IV, XII and XVIII : Canto V. LII. 

* (Anto V, at. XVIII. 

9R 
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“ justice is the light of love, and not revenge, and terror and 
despite. ” 

The narrrative portion of the poem embodies Shelley’s 
political ideals. It is set, however, in a framework somewhat 
allegorical which is the subject-matter of the opening canto and 
serves as an introduction to the main story. The temporary 
depression caused in man by the apparent failure of the French 
Revolution is represented by the woman, beautiful as morning, 
sitting beneath the rocks upon the sand of the waste sea 
and watching with living interest and intense agony the fight 
between the Serpent and the Eagle, the symbols of Good and 
Evil. This physical strife typifies the eternal ethical conflict 
of good and evil here specifically representing the struggle 
between freedom and tyranny. Shelley is here the creator of 
his own myth. The temporary victory gained by the Eagle 
over the Serpent indicates how in the Revolutionary Movement 
for a time tyranny triumphed over democratic rising. The 
“ woman ” may be taken as standing for oppressed humanity 
in sorrow wfipse “ eyes sent a kindling beam of love divine 
into the spirit ” of the “ poet,” while telling her strange and 
awful tale revealing the mystery that lies untold in the dark 
Future’s ever-flowing ucn.” She embodies Shelley’s creed 
in the words — 

Know then, that from the depth of ages old 
Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold, 

Ruling the world with a divided lot. 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold. 

Twin Genii, equal Gods — upon life and thought 

Sprang forth, they liurst the womb of inessential Nought.” 

Shelley partly interprets his oijfn myth by referring to the 
old tale of the strife between good and evil, between freedom 
and tyranny, in the guise of a combat between a blood-red 
Comet }and,the Mbrning Star. The Morning Star is ’Shelley»s 
favourite symbol for a variety of tilings, such as goodness, 
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liberty, wisdom, love, beauty and even oblivion (^nd i*s used 
by him in his Ode to Liberty, ffellas, Epfpsychidion and 
Triumph of Life)-. In the “ Revolt of Isfam it may suggest 
a vision of regeneration or hope of liberation of man and it. 
guides the regenerator of humanity as the spirit of love and 
beauty. The spirit of Evil, drawing breath and life from the 
“ darkness lingering o’er the dawn of things ” is “the fiend 
whose name was legion ’’ — King, Lord, God, Death, Decay, 
Earthquake, Blfght, Want, Madness, wan diseases, poison. 
Fear, Hatred, Faith and Tyranny, all being his slaves dwelling 
in air, light, thought and language. When the spirit of 
Good “ sprang from the billows of the formless flood and 
renewed the doubtful war with that fiend of blood ’’ — 

“ thrones then first shook, 

And earth's immense and trampled multitude, 

In hope on their own powers began to look." 

“ Such is this conflict — when mankind doth strive 
With its oppressors in a strife of blood, 

Or when free thoughts, like lightnings, are alive; 

And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justice and truth, with custom’s hydra brood 
Wbge silent war; — when priests and kings dissemble 
In smiles or frowns their fierce disqui^ude, 

When round pure hearts, a host of hopes assemble, 

The Snake and Eagle meet — the worlds’ foundations tremble.” 

i he difference between Wordsworth and Shelley in their 
attitude towards the French Revolution is indicated in the 
First Canto of the “ Revolt of Islam.’’ For, even “ when the 
last hope of trampled France had failed,’’ from visions of 
despair Shelley rose and “ saw the the golden dawn break 
forth,” for to him it was clea^that 

“ Great France sprang forth 
And seized, as if to break, the ponderous chaftis 
Which bind in woe the nations of the earth.” 
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■The ^ poerp i? full of references to the French Revolution 
and to the. political ideas and ideals of the Revolutionists. 
The passionate speech of Cythna while addressing the assembled 
mukiiude holding a sacred Festival (Canto V) is full of Shelley’s 
political idealism. The message of hope is delivered in 
eloquent words : 

Scorn and Hate 

Revenge and Selfishness, are desolate — ^ 

A hundred nations swear that there shall be 

Pity and Peace and Love, among the good and free.'’ 

Continuing her address, she exclaims — 

“ Eldest of things, divine Equality. 

Wisdom and Love are but the slaves of thee " 

lie * 

“ The powerful and the wise had sought 
Thy coming; thou in light descending 
O’er the wide land whicli is thine own. 

Like^the spring whose breath is blending 
All blasts of fragrance into one, 

Oornest upon the paths of man !" 

^ ^ 

“ My brethren, we are free! the plains and mountains. 

The. grey sea-shor(i, the forests, and the fountains, 

Are haimls of happiest dwellers; man and woman. 

Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 
From lawless love a solace for their sorrow !” 

^ ^ * 

‘ Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull 
To make this (uarth, our homo, more beautiful, 

And Science, and her sister Poesy, 

Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free!*' 

• 

Victory, Victory to the prostrate nations ! 

Bear witness, Night, and ye, mute constellations, 

Who g#/e on us from your crystalline cars 1 

Thoughts have gone forth whose powers can sleep no morel’ 
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The result of her thrilling utterances is a sudden»emo|io^ 
change in the multitude who next celebrate a grand Feast of 
Federa-tion of Man. 

The “Revolt of Islam” contains direct references tp the 
French Revolution but Shelley advocates a bloodless revolution 
as the best means of achieving man’s deliverance from social 
and political bondage. In one of his letters he speaks of it as 
a story of violence and revolution relieved by pictures of friend- 
ship, love artd natural affections. The preface to the poem 
makes “ it a succession of pictures illustrating the growth and 
progress of individual mind aspiring after excellence.” Stress 
. is laid on “ universal toleration and benevolence of true philan- 
thropy ” and he calls it his “ first serious appeal to the Public.” 

Kings, priests, domestic authority, custom-v-are all vigor- 
ously condemned as hostile to freedom, hope, love, virtue and 
wisdom which are adored and exalted as particularly friendly 
to man’s highest aspirations. War, even war of defence, is 
denounced. Shelley’s political creed of a nation made free by 
love is powerfully presented. In the last three cantos his^tack 
is most vigorous on anthropomorphic gods, rnan-miade religions, 
priestly superstition and the iniquitous policy and methods of the 
Inquisition, and, generally, on all forms of political or religious 
intolerance and every institution hr idea that is hostilelo the 
growth of free thought. Tlie denunciation of these enemies of 
human progress is very vehement and bitter. Hatred and ven- 
geance, the poet holds, will pass away with the destruction of 
kingship and religious faith. Custom and false religion will be 
replaced by the pure law of mild equality and peace. The poem 
is enriched with noble hymns to Freedom and the apotheosis of 
the law of love, of equality, of justice and wisdom. 

• Grand illusions, so irresistible, in their appeal to the imagi- 
nations and sensitive hdlirts of young enthusiasts full of noble 
zeal for the cause of human regeneration, chiefly borrowed from 
the Revolutionists of Prance, occupy a promigent place in the 
poli|ical idealism of Shelley at this period. 
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-vThe sudden change, accomplished by a bloodless revolution 
advocated by Shelley, ushers in a new age when 

I « 

“ Sceptres ruled no more — 

Apd- even from gold the dreadful strength was gone 
SVliich once made all things subject to its power/* 

After having elaborately set forth the evils that torment 
humanity, the poet assures his readers — 

“ This need not be; ye might arise, and will 
That gold should lose its power and thrones their glory ; 

That* love, which none may bind, be free to fill 
The world, like light; and evil faith, grown hoary 
With crime, be quenched and die. Yon promontory 
Even now eclipses the descending moon — 

Dungeons and palaces are transitory — 

High temples fade like vapour — Man alone 

Remains, whose will has power when all beside is gone/' 

Shelley strikes a high note of optimism for man’s destiny 
and says — 

“ The past is Death's, the future is thine own; 

And love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her nest." 

# « 

Though Shelley almost annuls the past, great is his rever- 
ence for the “ good and mighty of departed ages — the innocent 
and free, heroes, poets, prevailing sages, who leave the vesture 
of their majesty to adorn and clothe this naked world and leave 

“ All hope, or love, or truth, or liberty 
Who^e forms their mighty spirits could conceive 
To be a rule and law to ages that survive.” 

The heroine, Cythna, as the prophetess of love, finishes her 
exhortation with the stirring words — 

“ Beoede not! pause not now! thou art grown old 
But Hope will makathee young, for Hope and Youth 
Are children of one mother, even Love.” 
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Faith, folly, custom, helU melancholy writhe, we are told, 
underneath the feet of divine Equality and Wisdom reigns 
supreme. 

The grand consummation is presented in a picture of a 
change which was at first to earth’s purest children like a dream 
but soon they knew the glory of their altered lot. “ The Tyrant 
knew his power was gone ” and “ earth rejoiced with new-born 
liberty ” — 

For, with strong speech I tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Truth, and Liberty and Love, — 

As one who from some mountain’s pyramid, 

Points to the unrisen sun.” 

(To be continued). 


Jaygopal Banerjee 
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Parsis: A People of tlie Book— By Professor Md. Tahir Reevi, M.A, 
Pwice Bs. 3 (Board), Rs. 2-8 (Paper-cover). 

•• This interesting book (pp. xlii+222) with two beautiful plates, is the 
result of groat scholarship and researching genius of Mr. Taher Rezvi, 
M.A., one of the best students produced by our Calcutta University, now 
a lecturer in the Presidency College. It is an attempt to bring into light 
the anciei^t Zoroastrian religion with all its theories and * practical views, 
in comparison to other great Universal Faiths. Professor Rezvi has based 
his^book exclusively upon original sources, quoting Avostan, Biblical and 
Quranic literature in defence of his own personal views. He has touched 
quite a new subject that concerned the history of Islam ])articularly and 
that of the world in general. Ho deserves thanks from Oriental Scholars 
for his valuable labour in bringing into prominence many new ideas in 
connection with a comparative study of the ancient Parsi Faith. 

The book is divided into seven different chapters the first four dealing 
exclusively with the religion, culture and civilization of the ancient Per- 
sians, giving full descriptions of the ancient literature, life and grophetic 
missieWL of the great sage, Zoroaster, and the later developments that 
arose in the nation, al life of the Persian people through the activities of 
the different ruling dynasties in different periods He has very success- 
fully proved that the Parsis too are one amongst those who are counted as 
the foUowers of “Divinely-revealed'’ Scriptures, as are the Moslems, 
Jews and Christians. In this connection his chapter on “ Zoroastrianism 
and Islam ” is very interesting, as the author quotes in original, the 
opinions of almost all the early Arab historians and thci traditional sayings 
of the Prophet of Islam and his immediate successors. The later portions 
of the book have been devoted to historical descriptions of Persia after 
the Arab conquest. 

In fact it is remarkable that a devout Moslem, like Mr. Rezvi, has 
for the first time in the present age, attempted to defend a non-Moslem 
peoj)le, and thus has very ably followed in the foot- step of the Early 
Moslem writers, whose chief characteristic it was to be always unbiassed 
towards others. The learned author has vac^y ably traced the real cause 
of the Exodus of the Parsis to India, ^ after the Moslem conquest of Persia 
removing thereby a long-established misunderstanding against the follow- 
ers of thij Aroian Prophet. He has referred to, throughout ,his book, 
almost all the works of the great Western writers along with those gf tfie 
Parsis tfiemselves. 
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The book includes a comprehensive list of contents/ a very fonn^tind" 
interesting Introductory Note from the peik of the great Parsi writer, 
Mr. O. K. Nariman, a Bibliography and a detailed Index. 

It is satisfactory to note that Professor Rezvi’s work has already*been 
rewarded with appreciation in India, Persia, Egypt and Europe, and its 
translation into modern Persian, from the original English, appeals 
systematically in the “ Bulletin of the Iran League,’* Bombay, from the 
pen of the talented Persian Professor M. A. Mazandarani. 

M. Eazim Shirazi 

Gotami^ the Man — By Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Liti., M.A., Luzac 
and Co., 1928, is a fresh presentation of the principal facts of the 
Buddha’s life and of his message to humanity set in a clearer and better 
light and in very simple form of language. Gotama himself is made to 
speak for himself as a man addressing brother man in need of a helper in 
the quest of a true form of religion and morality. The innumerable accre- 
tions that have in course of time gathered over a simple record of Gotama’s 
life a^ teachings, smothering them and making it difficult to arrive 
at a pr^fiise and correct view of both, are here sought to be removed and 
the autobiographical form has preferably been selected for securing this 
end. References are, however, given in an Appendix to authoritative 
texts which informs the reader that the aim of the book is “ to get nearer 
the truth about the life and work of its subject,” and particular stress 
is’laid on the point of view from which it kas been written, viz.., to Snable 
readers to ” see the very Man — the ‘mandn-man,’ who uses but is not body 
or mind — speaking to the man-in-man in each reader.” It is claimed 
that thus many errors about him even in the best existing evidence might 
be corrected. The book consists of 18 chapters devoted to Gotama’s life 
history in simple outline, to his quest and message, his teachings, moods 
and musings, to his companions and disciples and their work, to the^ laity 
and their relation to him, the tendencies at work in his days, his fixed 
wording and the value set upon his work by the monks against which he 
is made here to enter a protest. The Introduction plainly warns that 
“ here is no system of metap^sic or of ethics ; here is what we call 
religion.” It is admitted that ” men received his message as the New 
and the Better.” In one chapter called ** After-Days” the Buddha is 
made to pass a verdict on the development of Bud(^)i’sm in India and 
Oftylon and an interpretation from him is given of the JatSkas, of the 
work •done by the Second aiKl the Third Councils^ of the mbritorijus work 

29 
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of ksoka in his Edicts. The last chapter contains a solemn warning and 
exhortation to all Budd|iists fis to the ' proper aim and function of their 
religion, if rightly understood and interpreted. The man Gotama of the 
dakyas is made to say finally, I am he who speaks to the earth now in 
these my last days as man : — 

" What is it that I hold, now as of old, most precious upon earth ? 
It is the men, the women whose thoughts are upon both worlds, this and 
the next. It is the mem and the women who are looking for the new 
light, who weigh the value in the new that has found utterance. It is 
the men, -the women who seek the ‘weir in the worlds for all men, who 
are the humble, the loving, the lowly, the very worthy, they who spread 
man's weal, who spread the will to man's weal , they who look upon the 
worlds as the greater way of man's wayfaring, they who speak what men 
are the better for hearing, they who long for and love and utter what is 
True." 

J. G. B. 


Psalms of Dadu, with a Historical Introduction by Tara Dutta Gairola 
and Foreword by Annie Besant, published by the Theosophical Society, 
Bena?Sfc> City, and dedicated to Dr. Eabindranath Tagore. 

The volume contains 114 spiritual song^' of the famous religious 
mystic Dadu who flourished in the 16th century, briefly described by 
Dr. Besant as “ prose poems, sweet with the fragrance of Bhakti." The 
deeper# and more intimate spiritual experiences of a true follower of 
Vaishnavism, who realised in his own life a personal contact and union 
with the God of love at every moment of his existence and felt assured of 
salvation by love divine flowing from his Beloved into his chastened and 
exalted heart, are presented in these inspiring, simple songs remarkable 
for their touching appeal to all feeling hearts and the easy and spontane- 
ous outpourings of a sincere devotee's mystic moods. 

€ 

The Introduction, covering about 40 pages, discusses controversial 
questions relating to Dadu's life and his disciples. Sections of it are devo- 
ted Jio Dadu's religion, his teachings and doctrines, his message and 
philosophy and how he is affiliated to the galaxy of poet* seers like Kabir, 
Nanak, Surdas and Tulsidas. An attempt has here been ihade also to 
establish the indigenous character of Che Bhakti movement in Hinduism, 
however allied it may be to Sufism or Christian mysticism. 

The p^lmsihave been successfully rendered in simple prose, £he fir8t> 
liqe of tl^e original being q^uoted in each case as<a head line. One or \wo 
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lines may be quoted just to indicate the nature '‘an^ quality o! these 
charming songs. 

Thou alone art, and all is Thine ; 

Neither I nor Mine have any being ; 

Yet man calleth them, I and Mine (Psalm 71), 

All saints and philosophers have failed to comprehend Him. 

He hath neither beginning nor end : He is infinite. (Psalm 73). 

What is^the Word ? and who understands it ? What is the divine 

Form? and what is contemplation? 

Who is the knower ? and what is knowledge ? 

What are the Yogio practices? and what is meditation? 

What is self-knowledge? what is concentration ? what is devotion ? 

And what is worship ? 

I 

What is prayer? * what is divine love? ** 

What is divine service ? Tell me, my Master. 

Dadu asketh the Universal one. 

(The Lord replies). Effacement of the self ; worship of Hari ; purity 
of body and soul ; and love of all beings. 0 Dadu, this is the essence of 
true religion (Psalm 74) . 

I looked into my heart and saw the Lord face to face (Psalm 80) 

Wherever I turn I see Him alone (Psalm 84). 

I will sing God's glory and be absorbed in Bam, intoxicated with 
His love (Psalm 85) . 

The fish pants and dies when taken out of water ; such is my plight, 
separated from Hari (Psalm 92). 

J. G. B. 

The Rei^n of Aoran^zeb — By Upendranath Ball, M.A., Prof, of His- 
tory, Dyal Singh College, Lahore, Or. 8vo, pp. 184, with two maps. 
Rs. 1-10 as. Published by Atma Earn and Sons. 

This book gives us a running chronological summary of the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, whose reign marked the zenith as well as thejEast 
decline of the Moghul monarchy in India. The book is full of minute details 
and the author has evident)^ worked hard to collect these. He also 
quotes long passages from the work %t Elliot as well as from the narratives 
of Bernier, Manucci and other European travellers. *Asa good summary 
it is bound to be of some use to students. Otherwise, there it nothing 
to speak in favour of the book. The printing and get up of the book is 
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gooS,. though Vpognaphical errors, mistakes of fact and wrong dates occur 
in many pages, 

N. C. B. 

Mungalore, A Historical Sketch — By George Moraes, with a preface by 
the*Rev.‘ H. Hiras, S.J., M.A., Cr. 8vo, pp. xviii + 94 + 1. 1927. 

Priee 12 annas. 

This booklet of less than a hundred pages is a publication of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. The 
author Mr. George Moraes who professes to write an account of the 

C' 

seaport of ^Mangalore gives us a well-connected history of the South 
Canara ^region. We have short but interesting chapters on the early his- 
tory ‘of Mangalore, early Portuguese enterprises, wars of Venkatoppa 
.Nayaka, the decline of Portuguese power and the wars of Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan. 

Mr. Moraes has utilised all the available sources of information and 
the value of the book is enhanced by the able manner in which he handles 
the materials. The extracts from the archives of Pamginu, put in the 
appendix, are also interesting. The young author deserves compliment and 
congratulation from students of Indian History, 

N. C. B. 

Tlie^Religion of Burma. — By Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya. Published 
by Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1929, pp. 438. 

The Religion of Burma is an enthusiastic exposition of Artcient 
Buddhism, mined in the Ancient Pali Literature, relieved by observations 
on the ^cial, ethnic and economic side of Burman life from the pen of 
one who is at once an • able writer, close thinker and devout Buddhist 
convert. The author attempts, and quite successfully, to establish that 
the present-day Buddhism of Burma is nothing like a parasite, but has 
its root in its very soil and dates from the time when the two Theras, 
Sona and Uttara, after the Third Buddhist Council, carried over to Burma 
the essential principles of ancient Buddhism which, after all, have main- 
tained their unalloyed character through vicissitudes from their contact 
with many an aberration of themselves. The neat little volume is a 
nice ^compendium of the theory and practice of Buddhism. couched in 
modern ideas, and amply justifies the aims and aspirations of the Asian 
• Library to bring the Indian mind back to a conscious appreciation of its 
own ancient glory and culture. Thfc Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, have laid the reading public in a deep debt of gratitude for being 
‘the fenthuftastie sponsor of such a series of publications of Indological < 
importano^. Hariwohan Bhattacharyva* 
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The Late Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra .Nandi 

We record with deep regret our sense of great loss caused 
by, the death oi^the 12th of November of Maharaja Sir Manindra- 
chandra Nandi, K.C.I.E., of Cossimbazar, , whose munificent 
patronage, extended unstintedly to all public institutions, has be- 
come a household word in Bengal and whose memory will be 
cherished with love and respect all over the country. No public 
cause ever went without his generous financial support. The 
University of Calcutta has enjoyed his benefaction of Es. 50,000 
for promotion of legal education by the award of scholarships to 
deserving law students of the University Law College since the 
year 1909 when the Maharaja became an Honorary Fellow of 
the University. He also created an Endowment for the pubiLea;. 
tion by the University of texts and translations of standard 
works ,on Ancient Indian Mathematics and Astronomy and he 
promised a donation of Es. 20,000 for the purpose, of which 
the first instalment has been paid. Dr. G. Thibaut, C.>E., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., the w'ell-anown Sanskrit scholar, was appointed 
to prepare a scheme and since his death in 1914, Mr. Phanindra- 
lal Ganguli, M.A., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, has been 
carrying on this valuable work with the aid of the funds of the 
endowment now amounting to Es. 6,277. We offer our sincere 
condolence to the bereaved family of the late Maharaja. 

* « « 

The Late Mr. Panchan andas Mukherjbe 

The University of Calcut^ has also sustained other 
grievous losses in the course of the last two mpnths. In Octo- 
ber last passed away, after a protracted illness, kr. BancRanaif- 
das Mukherjee, M.A., .part-time Lecturer in EeoB^mics, 
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suddenly cut off in ihe prime of life. He was a very promising 
young man of high; intellectual powers and winning manners 
and his premature death, which we all of us ' are mourning 
with deep grief, means a severe blow to his scantily provided 
family. Our heart goes out with sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved young widow and the aged father. 

# » * 

The Late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Krishwachandra 

Tarkalankar 

We are also grieved to refer to the sudden death of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Krishnachandra Tarkalankar, Lec- 
turer in Sanskrit, on the 27th November, which removes from our 
midst a learned scholar and representative of the ancient culture 
of India and of Hindu civilisation and tradition. Inspite of his 
age he was doing excellent service to Sanskrit learning and 
higher teaching in the University as a teacher of Smriti and 
Mimansa. He was well-versed in the Smriti literature, both 
ancient and modern, and was the author of an original Tika of 
Gautama Dharma Shastra. We give our hearty sympathy to 
the family of the deceased. 

* » » 

An appreciation op the work of Dr. Prabodhohandra 
Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit., in a letter addressed to the 
Publication Department, Calcutta University, 

BY Professor Jules Bloch. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of the parcel containing 5 copies of Dr. 
Bagchi’s “Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidi^n,” for which I beg "you 
to accept my best thanks. 

As to my opinion of the book, I am too much concerned 
with it to, be entitled to give any. Let me only mention thp 
careful way Dr. Bagchi has translated t^e French articles, * and 
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the pleasure I have had in reading his veiry dlear and useful 
Introduction and the new • etymofogies »he has given on 
page XXV. 


29th August, 1929. 

* * 


Yours sincerely, 

Jules Bloch. 

* » 


• Dr. Himadrikumar Mookerjee 

Dr. Himadrikumar Mookerjee has recently returned *from 
England after getting the degree of Doctor of Science 
iff the University of London in Zoology. He stood first 
in the M. Sc, Examination in Zoology in the Calcutta 
University and obtained the University Gold Medal, in 1924. 
He was awarded the Guruprasanna Ghose Scholarship 
in 1926 for further studies in England. Within a year of 
his research he got unexpected and interesting results which 
proved to be so good that he was awarded the Marshall ScjhoHijr 
ship and the diploma of D.I.C., in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London, under Professor E. W. 
MacBride, F.R.S. This Marshall Scholarship is a competition 
amongst the research students of • the different branches of 
Biological subjects, viz., Botany, Zoology, Plant Pathology, 
Bacteriology, Technology of woods and fiber. Geology including 
Palaeontology and Entomology. He is the first Indian student 
who got this honour from the department of Zoology since the 
■creation of the Marshall Scholarship in 1892. Next year he 
again got the Marshall Scholarship for the second time, a 
distinction never before conferred in the past. The Calcutta 
University awarded him the Sir Rashbehary Ghose Travellftg 
Fellowship during the thiad year of his stay in England. Dr. 
Mookerjee was a member of tljp staff of the department of 
Zoology in the College of Science, Calcutta tlniversity, and we 
hope he*will continue to serve his Alma Mater. 

* f f 
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Db. Panciianan Das 

Mr. Panchanan Das, M.Sc., has been admitted to the 
De^ee of Doctor of Science on the thesis examined and approved 

Professor E. T. Whittaker, M. A., Sc.D., LL.D., F.E.S., 
H. Lamb, and F. G. L. Filon, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

« « * 

Sir William Willcoces *■ 

Sir William Willcocks has been recommended by the 
Syndicate ' to the Senate to be appointed a Reader of this Uni- 
versity, to deliver a course of lectures on the Ancient System^of 
Irrigation in Bengal and its application to Modern Problems on 
an honorarium of Rs. 2,000. 

* * • 

Dr. Sarojkumar Das 

Dr. Sarojkumar Das, M.A., Ph.D., has been appointed the 
Sreegopal Basn Mallik Fellow [in Vedanta Philosophy for the 
year 1929 on the usual terms and conditions. 

* iK 

t 

Debendranath-Hemlata Gold Medal for 1928 

Mr. Ajitkumar Haidar has been awarded the Debendranath- 
Hemlata Gold Medal for the year 1928 for physical fitness on 
the result of the Physical Examination conducted by the 

Students’ Welfare Committee of this University. 

* » • 

Prof. J. N. Mukherjee 

As president of the sixteenth Indian Science Congress, 
(Chemistry Section) held at ])Iadras in January last, Prof 
J. N. Mukherjee j. of the University of Calcutta, presented a 
very inleresiting address entitled “ The Physical and Chemical 
Points* of View in the Theoretical Treatment of Colloifis,” 
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Prof. Mukherjeei is well known as the 'chief exphneht of 
colloid chemistry in India,, and ' the \fork which he has 
carried out, either alone or with numerous collaborators, 
has established his reputation throughout the scientific* wojld 
as an eminent worker in this field. His address to the 
Indian Science Congress deals with some very difficult 
questions. It may be divided into three parts. In the first 
part the author discusses the colloidal particle as a molecule 
in the physical and in the chemical sense; whilst in the 
second part he deals with the thermodynamic treatment *«f 
^lloidal systems. These very interesting sections of his address 
treat the much-debated question as to how far a colloid particle 
may* be regarded as a thermodynamic component of one-phase 
system, and as to how far this concept breaks down in many 
cases. The considerations which he advances will do much to 
remove misunderstanding in this part of the subjeoi. 

In the latter part of his address, Prof. Mukherjee contrasts 
the surface association theory and the theory of ion absorpfyni, 
and p )ints out that the former theory, which is of a more 
chemical character, leads to many difficulties and must in 
general be replaced by the theory of ionic absorption. A good 
de|l of Prof. Mukherjee’s own* work has dealt with this 
subject, so that he is able to discuss it from intimate 
acquaintance. The whole address is an excellent example 
of the great progress which India has made in science 
during the last twenty years or so, and, in spite of the 
modesty of the author, would have been listened to witji 
attention and interest in any body of scientific men throughout 
the world. Prof. Mukherjee has now established an active 
centre of colloid research in the University of Calcutta, is* 
evidenced by the numerous papers which he and his collabora- . 
tors have published in recent y*ears. 


80 
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Indian Information Bureau in Berlin — half-yearly 

, Report 

We are glad to publish the following half-yearly report of the 
work done by the newly organised Indian Information Bureau 
in Berlin which has been immensely helping in a variety of 
ways Indian students going abroad for higher education who 
stand in need of useful information and necessarily feel keenly 
the want of such an institution. The report, w^ hope, will 
be read with great interest. We particularly draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to the need for financial support without 
which the Bureau cannot properly function and trust that;! 
donations and subscriptions from generous and patriotic Indians 
will be forthcoming in support of such a valuable organisa- 
tion. It is to be noted that a German Professor taking 
personal interest in the Bureau’s work has contributed 100 

K 

Marks towards the publication of one of its Bulletins and 
we c;xpect his good example to serve as a stimulus to wealthy 
Indians 'and make them come forward with their purse to bear 
their legitimate ’share of the responsibilities of the Bureau so 

r 

that the infant institution may be firmly placed on a secure and 
permanent foundation. 

The Indian Information Bureau in Berlin was opened 
formally on the 15th of February this year, as a result of a 
decision of the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, mainly for the purpose, of giving Indian students 
wanting to go abroad for higher education, useful and reliable 
information about the opportunities for the same in Germany, 
and helping qualified students on arrival in a general way and 
to obtain admission into Universities and other educational 
institutions. Experience had shown that ignorance of the 
possibilities held out by Germany for Indian students to obtain 
valuable instruction in a number of useful lines, and the absence 
of an institution capable of attending in a businesslike way to 
the requirements of the new comers till they got fixed up, 
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acted as two of the principal obstacles in the way of Indiari^ 
students coming to Germany. It was,* therefore, felt, that if' 
theseT obstacles and along with them also the mistaken coijcep- 
tion about the language “difficulty” could be removed,* mpife 
students would be found to take advantage of the opportunitie|| 
offered by Germany. Universities and other educational institu- 
tions in Britain are overcrowded. Political circumstances make 
the atmospheiie in Britain increasingly unfavourable for Indiai^ 
students with few exceptions. America is. too expensive I 
Asiatics are not particularly welcome in the United Sta'tes? 

t portunities offered by France and other European countries 
comparatively limited. These considerations were behind 
the decision of the Congress to open an information bureau in^ 
Berlin. 

The Indian Information Bureau has been in existence now 
for six months. The work done by the Bureau witnin this short ' 
period, taking into consideration the initial difficulties connected 
with the opening o" an institution, the limited meana a/ite 
disposal, and the opposition from also unexpected •quarters, which 
ull organisations unfortunately have to share, fully justifies its 
founding by the Congress. In a short report it is possible 
neither to enumerate all the achievements of this Bureau flor to 
dwell on the significance and importance of the Bureau for 
' advancing the interests of India. We must limit ourselves to a 
few facts. 

Since March, through the Bureau, ' and as a resjdt of its 
activities, 17 students have cqpe to Germany fof higher 
education or practical training. This number does not take 
into consideration students from other European countries, 
particularly Great Britain, who have come to Germany on sHfJrt 
visits and have availed th«mselves of the services of the Bureau. 
Out of the 17 students, 12 have ^ome directly from India and 5 
from Britain. According to communications to hand, 11 
students are still to come : p from Ind^a, 4 from England ahd 
1 frSm France. During the period of its existence, the 
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W proved W use and help ih all to 93 Indians, mostly students. 
j3?he Bureau has arranged suitable lodgings for 15; obtained 
admission into schools or universities for 6 ; secured entrance 
for 7< for the language course ; arranged free German lessons on 
an eichange basis for 4 students; obtained concessions for 2; 

ipplied commercial assistance to 7 and introduced 4 students to 
■ professors. It has helped 18 persons to visit factories of various 
kinds in different parts of Germany. It has helped educa- 
tionalists from India to see the schools in which they were 
interested; medical men to see hospitals and attend operations, 
aSd' doctors and engineers interested in public health to see 
’’ariouB kinds of municipal works. The Bureau has arrange<J, 
or practical training of 10 students : 2 in oil-refining, 4 for 

4 t 

"^oap manufacture, 2 for photography and 2 for electro-technics. 
During August alone, 9 students have approached the Bureau 
in connection l^with their practical training. Since the date of 
its opening the Bureau has received and answered il4 enquiries 
fron? India covering a very large range of subjects. During the 
same period it has issued 4 Bulletins, the last one in printed 
form. The pubfi cation of a Bulletin in printed form is an 
expensive matter and the Bureau has no special fund for this 
pv.rpo8^. The last publication, excluding the postage charge, 
has cost the Bureau nearly 600 Marks. A good part of this 
has been recovered by advertisements and a German professor 
interested in the work of the Bureau has donated a sum of 
100 Marks towards the .expenses of the Bulletin. We hope that 
this kind act of the German professor will serve as an example 
to many Indians. As the Bureau is getting to be known it is 
being visited by a steadily increasing number for information 
and^pssistance, as well as to read papers, and periodicals. In 
‘March we had 12 visitors, in April 27; , May, 34; June, 51; 
July, 72 and August, 183. The st^dy rjs? in the number of our 
visitors has shown us that it is both necessary and useful to 
.maiptain, a reading room "«nd library. The obstacle jn the ^ 
v^j^f what is geijprally stUed by aikijur .friepids pnd visitors as 






